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Preface 


I HA VE trkd in this book to accompUsh the first part of a plcasant 

assignmcnt whicli I rashJy laid opon myseif sonic uventy ycars ago: to 

vvritc a history of civilization^ I wish to tcll as much as 1 can, in as liccic 

spacc as 1 can^ of chc contributions that genius and labor have made to the 

cuitural heritagc of mankind—to cbronicle and concempktc* in cheir causes, 

character and effeets, chc advanccs of invention* the variedes of economlc 

orgaiuzation, the experimencs in governmene* the aspirations of religion, 

the mutarions of morals and manners* the itiasrerpieces of Iiterature* the de- 

velopment of science^^ the wisdom of philosophy* and rhe achieverne nts of 

art* I do not nced to fac told liow absurd this cnterprisc is, nor how im- 

modest is its very conceprion; for many years of effort have brought ic to 

bur a fifth of its completion* and have made k clear that no one mind* and 

no single lifetime* can adequately compass this task. Nevcrthcicss i have 

dreamed that despitc the many errors incvitablc in this tmdertaking, it may 

be of some use to those upon whom the passion for philosophy has laid the 

compukion to try to scc things whole* to pursue pcrspecdvei unicy and 

understanding through histoiy in dme* as well as to scek chem through 
science in space, 

I have long felt that our usual method of wnting history in separate 
longitudinal seedons—economic history^ polideal history* religious hi^ory* 
the history of philosophy * the lustory of Iiterature* the history of science* 
chc history of music, the history of art—does injustJcc to the unicy of 
human Ufe- that hiscorj'^ shouJd bc w ritten collatc rally as wqH as lineal ly, 
synrhcdcally as well as analyrically; and char the ideal historiography 
would seck to portray in each period the total complex of a nadonk culturé* 
insritudons, adventures and ways. But the accumuladon of knowicdge has 
divided history, likc science* into a thousand isolated spccialcics; and pru- 
dent scholars have refrained from atrempting 'any view of the wliole— 
\vhcther of the material univcrsc* or of the Uving past of our race* For the 
probabilicy of error incrcases wich the scopc of the undertakmg* and any 
man who sells his soul to synchesis will be a cragJc target for a myriad 
merry darts of specialist cririque, “Consider,'" said Ptah-horep live thousand 
years ago* '1^ow chou mayest bc opposed by an expert in council- It is 
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foolish to spent on everj^ kind of work.”* A historj^ of civilization shares 
the presumpniQtisness of cvcry philosophical corcrpriÆC: it ofFcrs thc ridicu- 
lous spcctacle of a fragment CNponnding rhe whole. LJke philosopby^ such 
a venture has no rational cacusCi and is at bese but a brave stupidity; but let 
us hopc thatj like philosophy, ic will always lure some rash spirits inco its 
faial depths. 

The plan of the series is to narrate the history of clvilizarion in five inde-' 
pendene parts: 

I. OiiT Oriental Herhage: a hlstorj^^ of civiJIzation in Egypr and thc 
Near East ro thc death of Alexander, and in India, China and Japan 
to the present dayj ’^^dth an introduction on the nature and elemenrs 
of chilization. 

n* Our Ciasstcal Heritage: a biscory of civilization in Greece and 
Rome^ and of civilization in thc Near East under Greck and Roman 
domination. 

liL Of^r Medieval Herhage: Githolic and feudal Europc^ Byzandne 
civilization, Mohammedan and Judaic culturc in Asia^ Africa and 
Spain, and the I ta lian Rcnaissance. 

IV* Oar EuropeiTn Heritage: thc cultiiral hiscory of the European States 
from thc Protestant Reformation to thc French Revolution. 

V, Our ^^ode^7I Heritage: the history of European invention and states- 
manship, science and philosophy, religion and morals, hteraturc and 
art from thc accession of Napoleon to our own times. 

Our stoiy' beglns \^'irh thc Orient^ not merely because Asia was the scene 
of the oldest civilizacions known to us, but because those cl^dlizations 
formed thc background and basis of that Grcek and Roman culture which 
Sir Henry iMaine mistakenly supposed to bc the whole source of the mod¬ 
em mind. We shall bc surprised ro leam how mueh of our most indis- 
pensable inventions, our economic and polirical organisation, our science 
and our liccrarure, our philosophy and our religion, goes back to EgyTpt 
and the Orient. t At this historie moment—\vhen thc ascendancy of Europc 
is so rapidly Corning to an end, when Asia is swelling with rcsJrrccted lifc, 
and the tlicme of thc nventieth centur)'' seems destined to bc an all-embnic- 

■ Cf, p, bclovr. 

t The connibuciorij of riic Oritne tp tmr culiurrtl heriugt! aic skinimcd up in thc con- 
duding pages of ihls A’olumc. 
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ing conflict betwecn thc East and chc Wcsc—che provindalisni of oiir tra- 
ditional histories, which began with Grcece and summed up Asla in a line, 
has become no merely acadcmic error^ but a possibly fata) failure of per- 
spccri\-c and intelligence* The fueure faces into ihe Pacific^ and under¬ 
stand ing Tniist follow it thcrc. 

Bur how shall an Occidental mind ever understand rhe Orient? Elghr 
ycars of study and travel have onJy made chiSt too, more evident—rhat not 
c ven a I i fetime of devoted scholaiship would suffice to initlatc a Western 
student into thc subtlc cliameter and secret lore of the East. Every chap- 
ter, every paragraph in this book vvill offend or amnsc some patriotic or 
esoreric soul: the orthodoK Jew wlll need all his ancient pacience to forgive 
the pages on Yahveh;, thc mctaphysical Hindu will mourrt this su[^rficial 
scratching of Indbn philosophyj and the Chinesc or Japanesc sagc will 
smile indulgenrly at these brief and inadequaie selectlons from the wcalth 
of Far Easccm literature and thought. Sonic of thc errors In the chapter on 
Judea have been corrected by Professor Harry Wolfson of Harvard; Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy nf ihc Bosron Insticutc of Fine iVrts has given the 
scction on India a most painstaking revision, but must not bc held responsi- 
ble for the conclusions i have rcachcd or the errors that rcmain; Professor 
H. H. Gowen, thc icamed Oricntalist of tlic Universjty of Washington, 
and Upton Close^ whose knowledgc of the Orient seems inexhaustiblCt 
have chccked the more flagrant mistakes in rhe chapters on China and 
Japan; and Air* George Sokolsky has given to the pages on contemporary 
affairs in the Far East thc benefie of his first-hand information. Should thc 
public be indulgcnt enough to call for a sccond edition of this book, thc 
opportunity will bc taken to incorporare whatever further corrections may 
be suggested by critics, specialists and readers. Mcanwhile a w*cary author 
may sympathbe with Tai T^ung, who in the thircccnth centur)'" issued his 
History of Chmese IVrithig with these words: '"^Were I to awaic perfee- 
tion, my book would never be finished,”* 

Since these ear-niinded times arc nor propitious for thc popularitj' of cx- 
pensive books on remore subjects of interest nnly to citi?ens of the world, 
it may bc that the continuation of this series will bc delayed by the prosaic 
necessitics of econonxic life- Bur if the reception of this advenrure in syn- 
thesis makes possiblc an unintermpted devot ion to the unilcrtakingt Part 
Two should be ready by rhe fall of 1940, and irs successors should appear, 

• Carter T F., The ttrLcniton of Frmtmg fn Cbjna, nfsJ irs Spremi New Yorli^ 
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by the gracc of health, at fivc-year intervals thcreafter. Tvothing would 
ciake rnc happicr than ro be frce'd, for this work, from cvery other liierary 
entcrprise, I shall proceed as rapidly as time and circumstancc will permtt, 
hoping that a few of my contcmporaries will care to grow old with mc 
while leaming, and that thcsc volumcs may hclp some of onr children to 
understand and cnjoy the infinitc riches of their inheritance. 

_ Will Durant. 

Great Neck, N. Y., March, 1935 


A NOTE ON THE USE OF THIS BOOK 

TTo bring die irolume into siriailcF compass ccriain tcchnJcal passages, which 
may prove difhcult for the general reader, have been printed (likc°thb para- 
graph) in redueed type. Despitc mueh comprntssion thc book is still too long. 
and thc font of redueed type has not sufficed to indicate all the duil passages. 
I trust that thc reader will not attempt more tb an a chapter at a time. 

indented passages in redueed type arc quotations. Tlic raised nurabers refer 
to thc Notes at thc end of the volumc; to facilitate reference to thesc Notes thc 
niimbcr of thc chapter is given at the head of caeh page. An occasional hiaras 
m the numbering of the Notes was caused by abbreviating the printed text. 
The books rcfciTCd to in thc Notes are more fully deseribed in the Bibliog- 
raphy, whose starred titles may serve as a guide to further rcading. The Gloss- 

aiy defines all forcign words used in the text. The Index pronounces foreign 
nam«, and gives biographical dai«, 

It should be added that this book has no relation to, and makes no usc of, 
3 biographical Story af Civilhatiott prepared for newspaper publication in 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CIVILIZATION 


"I wimt to know what wcrc the swps hy 
wtiEch men from barbarisan lo 

civiliziuQCL^ 


—TOLTAIHE-^ 

















CHARTER t 


The Conditions of Civilization* 

Defhiithn — G eological co?idithns “ Gcograpbkal^Eco?io?nic — 

RacIal^Psychological—Ciiuses of tbe decay of ck^Ui^atlons 

C IVILIZATION is social order promotirig cukural crcacion* Four 

elements constitute it: economic provision^ political organizatloii, 
moral traditions, and the pursuit of knowlcdgc and rhc arts. It begins 
wlierc chaos and insecurity end. For when fear is overcome, curioslty and 
constructivcness are free, and man passes by natural impulse tovvards the 
undersranding and embellishment of li fe. 

Certain factors condition civilization, and may encourage or impede it. 
Firsr^ gcological conditions. GviliTation is an interludc bcc\s^ccn ice ages: 
at any dme the current of glaciation may rise againt cover with ice and 
scone che works of man, and reducc lifc to some narrow segment of the 
earth. Or the demon of earthquake, by whose leave \ve build our cities, 
noay shrug his shoulders and consume us indifferently. 

Second, geographical conditions. The heat of the troplcs, and the in-^ 
numerable parasi tes that infest them, are hostUe to civilization; lethargy 
and disease, and a prccocious inaturiry and decay, divert tfie energies from 
those inessentials of life chat make civilization^ and absorb them in hunger 
and reproductlon; nothing is left for the play of the arts and the mind. 
Rain is necessary; for %v3ter is the medium of life, more impoitant even 
rhan chc light of rhe sun; the unintelligible whim of chc dcmcncs may 
condemn to desiccation regions chat oncc dourished with empire and in- 
dustry^ Uke Nincvch or Babylon, or may help to swift strength and wealth 
cities apparently off the main line of transport and communication, like 
those of Great Britain or Puget Sound. if the soil is fertile in food or 
minerals, if rivers offer an easy avenue of eschange, if the coasr-Iine is 
indented with natural harbors for a commercial deec, if, above all^ a nation 
lies on the highroad of rhe worid^s trade, like Athens or Carthage, Flor- 

• The reader wEl ftnd* ac dte end of this volumtT i glossary dcEnIng fore^ terms, a 
htbLiography with guid^nce for funher mding, a pronotiiicmg index, and « body of 
references corrcspooilicg ro tlie superiof hgtiics in rhe text. 
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ence or Venicc—chcn gcography, though ir can never crcatc ir^ smUcs upon 
civUb-ation, and nourishes it. 

Economic conditions are more important, A pcoplc may posscss or- 
dered insiitutions, a I of ry moral codc^ and c ven a flair for the minor forms 
of art, iikc the American Indians; and yct if it remains in rhe hunting 
if it depends for its exisrence upon the precarious fortnnes of the chasc„ it 
will never quitc pass from barbansm ro ciYilization. A nømad stock^ likc chc 
Bcdouins of Arabia^ may bc cxccpcionally intelligent and vigorous, it may 
display high qualitics of character like courage, generosity and nobilicy; 
but wirhout that simple sine qm non of culture, a continuit}^ of food, its 
intelligence wiil be lavished on the perils of the hunt and tlie tricks of 
trade, and norhing wlil remain for the kees and friils, the curtsics and 
amcnitics, the arts and comforts^ of civilisation. The first form of culturc 
is agriculture, It is vvhen man setties don'n to till the soil and lay up pro¬ 
visions for the uncertain futurc that he finds rime and rciwon to be civilized. 
Within that little circle of security—a reliable snpply of water and food— 
he builds his huts, his ccmpics and his schools; hc invents productive tools, 
and domesticates the dog^ the ass^ the pig^ at last hunself^ He Icams to 
work with regularitv^ and order, n^aintains a longer tenurc of iife, and 
transmits more compictely than before the mental and moral heri tage of 
his race* 

Culnjre suggests agriculture, but civDizarion suggests rhe citj:^. In one 
aspcct Civilization is the habit of clviliry; and civiiity is the refinement 
which townsmen, who made the word, thought possible only in rhe 
erjitas or city* For m the city are gathered, righrly or wrongly, the 
wealth and brains produeed in the countrysidc-,. in the city invention and 
industry mukiply coniforrs, luxuries and lelsure; in the city traders meer, 
and barter ^oods and ideas: in thar cross-fcrtillzation of minds ar tlie cross- 

D j _ 

roads of tråde intelligence is sharjscncd and stlmulated to Creative power. 
In the city some men are set aside from rhe making of matcrial things, and 
produce science and phllosophy^ literaturc and art- Civilization begins in 
chc peasant's hut, but it comes to flower only in the towns. 

Thcre are no racial conditions to civilization. It may appear on any 
contincnr and in any color; at Pekin or Eklhi, at Memphis or Babylon, ar 
Ravenna or London, in Peru or Yucatan. It is not chc great race that makes 


• The word civilization (Ladn pertamEng m the erv/r, cjcien) is eflmparatJvclv 

yctung. Despite BckwcII's suggestion Jolmsoia rcfiucd lo admit it lo his Dicdoiury in (772- 
hf prefetjcj to vac the wotd ^hiSåiy^ 
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rhc civilization, it is the grreat dvlllzjation rhac imakcs the p^oplc; circum- 
stances geogxaphJcal and economic crcacc a culture, and the cnltnre 
creates a type. The Englishman does not make British civiiizacioiit it niakes 
Jiini; if he carries it with him wherever hc goes, and dresses for dinner 
in i imbuktu, Ic Is nor thar he is creadng his civilization there anew^ but 
thar hc acknowl edges even therc its mastery over his souL Given like ma- 
terial condirions, and another race wouJd beget like resultsj Japan repro- 
duces in the rvvcnticth een tu ry the historj^ of England in the nineteenth. 
Civilization is rclared ro race only in the sensc that it is often preceded by 
the slow intermarriage of difFcrent stocks^ and their gradual assimilation 
into a relatively homogeneous people.* 

These physical and biologlcal conditions arc only prcrcquisitcs to civ“ 
ilizsrionj they do not consritute or generate ir. Subtle psychological 
factors muse enter into play. There must bc polideal ordcr^ even if it be so 
ncar to chaos as in Rcnaissancc Florencc or Romc; men must feeh by and 
large, that they need not look for dearh or taxes at c very cum. Thcrc must 
bc some unity of language to serve as a medium of mental cxchangc. 
Throtigh church, or family, or schoob or otherwise, iherc muse be a uni- 
fying moral code^ some rules of che game of Ufe acknowledged even by 
rhosc who violatc rhem, and giving to conduer some ordcr and rcgularityj 
some dircedon and stimulus. Perhaps there muse also besome unity of basic 
belief, some faith, su[>cniacural or utopian, char lifrs morallcy from calcu- 
bcion to devotion, and gives life nobilitj"' aud signilicance dcspice our 
mortal breviry. And finidly thcrc must be education—some tccimiquct 
however primitive, for the transmission of cuIrure. Whether through imi¬ 
tation, initiation or instruction, whether through father or mother, teaclicr 
or priest, chc lorc and heri tage of che tribe—its language and knowledgei^ 
its morals and manners, its tcchnology and arts—must be handed doi,v n to 

the young, as the very instrument through w'hich they arc eumed from 
animais into men. 


The disjppearancc of these conditions—somccimes of even one of them 
—may destroy a civilization. A geological cataelysm or a profound cli- 
made change; an uncontroUed epidemic like that which wiped out half the 
population of the Roman Empire under chc Anton incs, or che Black Dcath 
tbat helped to end the Feudal Age; the exhaustion of the land, or the ruin 

* Blond, disTinct frn>Tii race, may affeere a cÉvilizadon in the sen« dut a nation may 
be rttarded or advai^ccd by brreding frotii the biolugtcrally (not racrially) vt'orse or bttter 
Etraim aenong die pcqplc. 
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of agriculture through che cxploitation of thc country by the couti, result- 
ing in a precarious dependcnce upon foreign food supplics; che failure of 
natural resources, either of fucls or of raw macerials; a change ia trade 
rouces, leaving a nation ofF the main line of thc workl^s commcrcci mental 

or moral decay from the strainst stimuli and contacts of urban life^ from 

■■ 

the breakdown of cradirional sources of social disciplinc and che inability 
to rcpbcc them; the weatening of thc scock by a disorderly sexuai life, or 
by an cpicurcan, pessimist^ or quietisc philosophy; thc dccay of leadership 
through the inferntity of the able^ and thc relative smallncss of the fami¬ 
lies that might bequcath most ful ly thc culturnl inhcritancc of thc racc^ a 
pathological conccntration of wcahh, leading to class wars, dlsruptivc 
revoiutionSt and financial cxhaustion: thesc are some of the ways in which 
a civilisation may die. For cjvilizadon is not somctiung inbom or imper- 
ishablci ir muse be acquired anew by every generation, and any serious 
incerrupdon in its financing or its transmission may bring it to an cnd+ Man 
differs from the beast only by education, which may be dcHned as the 
tcchniquc of cransmitcing cIviliT^tion. 

Civilizations are the generations of the racial soul. As family-rcaring, 
and then writing, bound the generations rogether, hånd ing do’^vn the lorc 
of thc dying to the young, so print and commcrcc and a thousand ways 
of communication may bind thc civilizations together, and preserve for 
future culnires all that is of value for them in our own^ Ler us, before 
wc die^ gather up our heri tage, and offer ic to our children. 



CH A PT EB II 


The Economlc Elements 

of Civilization* 

I N one ijtiponant sense the “savage," too. Is civilizcd, for he carcfully* 
transmlts to his children the he ritage of the tribe—that comploc of 
economlc, politkal, mental and moral habits and institutions which it has 
developcd in its efforcs lo maintain and cajoy irself on the earrh. It is 
imposisible to be sckimfic here; for in calJing other human beings “savage” 
or ^'barbarous" wc may be e.\prcssing no objcctivc faet, but only our ficrce 
fondness for ourselvcs, and our timid shjmess in the prcsence of alien waj^. 
Doubtless we underestinaate these simple peoples, who have so mueh to 
teach us in hospitality and morals; if we list the bases and consdtuents of 
civilization wc shall find that tlie naked nacions invcnted or arrived at all 
but one of them, and left nothing for us to add except embeUishments and 
writing. Perhaps thcj\ coo, w*erc oncc civilized, and desisted from it as a 
niilsance+ We must make sparing use of such terms as “savage” and “bar- 
barons” in referring to our "contemporaneous ancestry.” Preferably wc 
shall call “primitive” all tribes that make lirtie or no provision for un- 
productivc days, and lirtie or no use of wridng. In conerasTj the dvillzcd ^ 
may be defioed as Ilte rate providers. 

1. FROM IIUXTING TO TILLAGE 

Prhrfitive hfiprtyuidcvce—Begimimgs of provisiotJ-^I-luntmg and 
ftshing—Herdmg—rhe do?msticatio 7 i of ^ihmls—Agn~ 

culture—Food—Cookmg—Cimnibalimi 

**Thrce meals a day arc a highly advanced insdtution. Savages goi^e 
themselves or fast/” l'he wilder tribes among the American Indians con- 

• Dtspite itccnc hi^li e^umplc ro the cantnuy/ the word civithatlffn will bc useå in 
this ToluFfic to nican socul or^niution, moral order, And cultural Acdvity; \^hilc erdtvre 
will meaiip According to dic coniext* cither ihc pmtticc of inAnnctS and the uti» or the 
siiiii^ooJ of 1 peopic's insiirtJuuoSk ctisioms And arts- Le is In the Lortet senSc th^t the 
word cidtuK wiU bc uscti ip ncfcrence to primiciVc or pfthistoric sociedes. 
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Sider cd it weak-knced and uasecnily to prc&crx'C food for thc nexc day,' 

The natives of Australia are incapable of any labor whose rcward is nor 
immediate; every Honencor is a gentleman of leisure; and with the Btish- 
men of Africa it is always “either a føast or a famine.”* Tjierc b a mute 
wisdom in this improvidence, as in many “sayage” ways. TJie moment 
man begins to take thoughe of thc morrow hc passes out of the Garden of 
Eden into the vale of an-xiety; the palc cast of worr\'' setties down upon 
him, greed is sharpened, properry begins, and thc good cheer of the 
“thoughdcss” nativc disappears* The American Negro is making this 
transition today. “Of what ar c you thinking?” Pcary asked one of his 
Eskimo guides. “1 do not have to thlnk,” was the answer; “[ have plenty 
of mcat." Not to think unless wc have to—there is mueh to bc said for this 
as the summation of wisdom. 


Ncvcrthcless, there were diliiculties in this care-lcssncss, and thosc or- 


ganisms that outgrcw it camc to jwssess a serious ad vantage in the strugglc 
for survivaU The dog that biirletl.rhe bone which even a canine appetite 
could not manage, the squiricl rhar gatbered nuts for a Jater feast, the 
bees that hllcd thc comb with honey, the ants that laid up stores for a 
rainy day—these werc antong rite first creators of civilutation. It was tltey, 
or other subtle creatures Jikc them, who taught our ancestors the art of 
providing for tomorrow out of thc surpius of today, nr of preparing for 
winter in summe r's time of plenty. 

With what skiil those ancestors ferreted out, from land and sca, tlte food 


thac u'as the basis of their simple socicrics! They grubbed cdiblc things 
from the earth with bare Itands; they imitated or used thc claws and rusks 
of the animals, and fashioned tools out of ivory, bone or srone; they made 
nets and traps and snares of rushes or fibre, and devised innumerablc 

arrificcs for fishing and hunting their prey. The Po!}'nesiaiis had nets a 
rhousand el Is long, which could be håndled only by a hundred men^ in such 


ways economic provision grew hånd in hånd with politicaj organisation, 
and the United quest for food hcipcd to gene rate the State. The TIingit 
hsherman put upon his head a cap like thc head of a scal, and hiding his 
body among the rocks, made a noise Uke a sealj seals came toward him, 
and hc speared them with the clear conscience of primitive war. Manv 
tribes threw narcotics into the streams to srupcfy the fish into cooperacio'n 
with the fishermen; thc Tahirians, for examplc, put into the water an in- 
toxicating mixture prepared from rhe hureo nut or the hora plant; the 
fish, drunk with it, doated leisurely on the surfacc, and were caughe at thc 
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anglers^ \vi\l^ Australbn narivcs, svvUnming under wacer whUe breathlng 
through a reed^ pulled ducks beneath the surface by rhe legs^ and gertely 
held cheni there cill chey were paclfied. The Tarahumaras caught hirds by 
stringing kemels on cough fibres half buried under the ground; che hirds 
ate the kernels^ and the Tatahumaras ate the birds/ 

Hunting is now ro most of us a game, whosc relish seems based upon 
some mystic remembrancet hl the bloodj of ancient days %t'hcn ro hunter as 
well as hunted it was a matter of life and death. For hunting was not 
merely a quest for food, it was a war for security and mastery, a war 
beside which all rhe wars of rccorded history are but a little noisc. In the 
jungle man still fights for his life, for though diere is hardly an animal 
that will attack him uniess Jt is desperate for food or comered in the chase, 
yct there is not always food for all, and sometimes only rhe fighter^ or the 
breeder of figluers, is aliowed to cac. Wc scc in our museums the rclics 
of that war of the species in the knives, clubs, spears, arroAvs, lassos, bolas, 
lures, traps, boomerangs and slings with which primitive rnen won posses- 
slon of rhe land, and prepared to transniit to an ungratcful posterity the 
gift of security from every beast cxccpt man. Even today^ after all 
these wars of elimination, how many differenc populations move over the 
carth! Sometimes, daring a walk in the woods, one is awed by the v^ariety 
of knguages spoken there, by dic myriad species of inseerst reptiles, cami- 
vores and birds^ one feels that man is an interloper on this crowded scene, 
thac he is the object of universal dread and endJess hQstilitJ^ Some day, 
perhaps, these chattcring quadmpedSt these ingratiating ccntipcdes^ these 
insinuating bacilU, will devour man and all his works, and free the planet 

from this marauding bipcd, these inysterious and unnataral wcapons, these 
careless fcet! 

Hunting and fishing were not stages in economic devclopnicnr, they 
were modes of activit}^ dcscincd to sur^Tve in to the highest forms of civil- 
izcd society. Once the center of life, they are still its bidden foundationsi 
behind our litera ture and philosopliy^ our ritual and art, stand the stout 
killers of Packingtov^Ti* We do our hunting by proxy^ not having tlie 
stomach for honcst killing in the ficlds; but our ntcmorics of the chase 
lingcr in our joy ful pursuit of anything weak or fugirivc, and in the games 
of our children—even In the word gj7/ie. In the last analysis civilisation is 
based upon the food supply, The carhcdral and the capirol, the museum 
and the coneert chamber^ the library and the university are the fa^ade^ 
in the rear are the shamblcs. 
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To live by hvindng was not original; if man Itad confined liimseif to 
that he would have betn Just another camivore. He began to be human 
when out of the uncertain hum he developed the greater sccmity and 
condnuity of the pastoral life, For this in vol ved advaneages of high import¬ 
ance: the domcstication of animals, the breedmg of cattlt, and the usc of 
tnilk We do not know when or how domcstication began-perhaps when 
the hclpless young of slain beasts were spared and brought to the camp 
as playthings for the childrcn/ The animal concinued to be caten, but 
not so soon; it acted as a beast of burden, but it was accepted almost demo- 
cratically into the society of man; it became his comrade, and formed 
wlth him a community of labor and residcnce. The miracle of reproduc- 
don was brought under control, and cwo capeives were multiplied mto a 
herd- Animal milU relcased women from prolongcd nursing, lowcred 
infantile mortallty, and pr o vided a new and dcpendablc food. Population 
“ed life bSime more stable and orderly, and the mastery of that 

tunid parveTiu, man, became more securc on the earth. 

Meanwhile woman ^vas mak i ug the greatest economio disco very of 
aU-the bounw of the soil. Whilc man hunted she grubbed about the tent 
or hue for whatever edible things lay ready to her band on the ground. In 
Australia it was undeistood that during the absence of her mate on the 
Chase the wife would dig for roots, pluck fruit and nuts from the trees. 
and collect honey, mushroomSt seeds and natural grams. Even today, in 
cenain tribes of Australia, the grains that grow spontaneously out of the 
earth are harvested without any attempt to separate and sow the seed; the 
Indians of the Sacramento River \^aUey never advanced beyond this stage.* 
We shall never discover when men first nored the funerion of the seed, and 
tumed collecting into sowing; such beginnings are the mysterles of his¬ 
tory, about which we may believc and guess. but cannot know, ft is 
possible that when men began to collect unplanted grains, sceds feil along 
the way bemcen field and camp, and suggested at last the great sccret 
of gro^nh. The Juangs chrew the seeds together into the ground, leavmg 
them to find their o^m way up. The narives of Bomeo put the seed into 
holes which chey dug with a plnted stick as they walked the ficlds/ The 
simplest known culturc of the earth is with this stick or “digger.” Tn iMada- 
eascar fifty years ago chc travelcr could still see women armed with pomted 
sticks, staudlng in a row like soldiers. and then, at a sigml, digging their 
sticks’lnto the ground. tuming over the soil, throwing in the seed, stamp¬ 
ing the earth fiae, and passing on to another furrow.“ The second stage in 
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complexity \v^s ctilcurc with thc hoe: thc diggin^ stick ^\ras tippcd with 
bone, and firted with a croisspiecc to receive the prcsisure of the foot. 
When thc Conqnistadorcs arri ved in Mexico they fouitd that thc Aztccs 
knew no other tool of tillage than the hoc, With thc doniesiication of 
animals and the forging of metals a heavier implcment could bc used* thc 
hoc w-as enlargcd into a plough, and thc dceper nirning of the soil revealed 
a fertility in the earth that changed the whole carcer of man. Wild plants 
were domesticated, ne^v varictics were developed, old varictics were 
improved. 

Finally nature taught man thc art of provision, the virtuc of pnidencc,* 
tlic concept of time. Watching woodpcckers storing acoms in the trecs, 
and the becs storing honey in hives, man conceived—perhaps after millcn- 
niums of improvident savagery—the notion of laying up food for the future. 
Hc found ways of prescrvdng mcat by smoking it, salting it, frcciiing it; 
better still, he budt granaries secure from raJn and damp, vcmiin and 
thleves, and gathered food into them for the leaner monihs of thc ycar. 
Slowly it bccamc apparent that agriculturc could provide a better and 
stcadicr food supply than hunting, With rhat realisation man took one of 
the three steps thac led from thc beast to civilization—speech, agriculturc, 
and vvriting, 

[c is noi CO bc supposed Chat man passed snddenly from hunting to 
tillage. iMany tribes, like thc American Indlåns, remained pcimanently 
bccalmcd in tlic transicion^the men given to the chase, thc women tilling 
thc soil. Nor only was thc change presumably gradual, but it was never 
completc. Man merely added a new way of securing food to an old wayj 
and for the most part, throughout his history, hc has preferred the old 
food to the new. Wc picturc carly man experimendng with a thousand 
products of the earth to find, at mueh cost to his inward comfort, which 
of them could bc caten safely; niingling these more and more with thc 
fruits and nuts, the fiesh and lish he was accustomcd to, but al way s ycam- 
ing for the booty of the chase. Primitive pcoptes arc ravcnously fond of 
mear, even when thev live mainly on ccrcals, vcgetables and milk.“ 
If they come upon the carcass of a recently dcad aninial thc result is likely 
to bc a wild debauch, Vcry often no time is wasted on cooking^ thc prcy 
is eaten raw, as fast as good teeth can tcar and devour it; soon norhing is 
left but the boncs. Whole tribes have been known to fease for a week on a 




’ Xacc tlic ulcSitiaii: idenriri" rhe ivords provisi&nj prtn;hierjce anJ pnidevee. 
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whale throwTi up on the shorc.’’ Though the Futgians can cook, rhey 
prefer their mcat raw; when they catcK a fish they kill it by biting it belitnd 
thc giils, and then consume it from head to ta il without farther ritual." 
The unccrtainty of the food supply made thesc nature peopks almost Lit- 
£ rally oinnivorous; shellfish, sea urchins, frogs, toads, snails, mice, rats, 
spiders, earthworms, scorpions, inorhs, centipcdcs, locusts, catcr}>iUars, liz- 
ards, snakes, boas, dogs, horses, roots, lice, insects, iarvæ. thc eggs of rep¬ 
tiles and birds-there is not one of these but ’W'as somewhcre a dclicacy, or 
c ven a piéce de réshtance, ro primitive men.’* Some tribes arc expert hunt- 
eis of ants; others dry insects in the sun and then store them for a feast; 
others pick thc lice out of one another’s hair, and cat them with relish; 
if a great number of lice can be gathered to make a petke i/tar/nhe, they 
are devoured with shouts of joy, as cncinics of the human race." The 
menu of thc lowcr hunting tribes hardly di (Ters from that of thc higher 

H 

apL*s. 

The discoveiy of fire lunieed this IndiscriminaTC voraciry, and cooperated 
with agriculturc to free man from the chasc. Cooking broke down thc 
cellulose and starch of a thousand planrs indigcstible in their raw State, 
and man turned more and more to cereals and vegetablcs as his chicf reli- 
ance. At thc same time cooking, by softening tough foods, reduced thc 
need of chewing, and began that decay of the teeth which is one of the 
insignia of clvilixation. 

To all the varied arricles of diet that we have enumeraeed, man added 
the greatest dclicacy of all—his fcllow'man. Canmbalism Avas ar one 
time practical i y universal; ir has been found in ncarly alJ primitive tribes, 
and among such later pcoplcs as thc Irish, the Iberians, thc Picts, and the 
eieventh-cenrury Dancs.” Among many tribes human flesh was a staplc 
of tråde, and funerals were unknown. In thc Upper Congo living men, 
women and children w'cre bought and sold frankly as articles of food ” 
on thc island of New Britain human meat was sold in shops as butcher’s 
meat is sold among ourselves; and in some of thc Solomon Islands human 
victims, preferably women, were fartened for a fcasi like pigs-" The 
Fuegians ranked women above dogs bccausc, they said, “dogs taste of 
otrer.” In Tahiti an old Polynesian chief expkincd his diet to Pierre Lodi 
“The white man, when well roasted, tastes likc a ripe banana.” The Fiji- 
ans, ho^vever, complained that the flesh of the whites was rco salty and 
tough, and thac a European saiior w'as hardly fit to eac; a Polynesian tasted 

better." 
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What was the origin of this practicc? Thcrc is no surctj'' rhat tiae 
custom arosCt as fomierly siipposed, out of a shortagc of othcr food; if it 
did^ the taste once formed sur\^ivcd the shortagc, and became a passionate 
prcdilection." Everjr"\vhere anioug nature peoplcs biood is negaxdcd as a 

delicacy—never with horror; c ven 
gusto. Human biood is constantly 
generous; soiuodmcs as incdicine^ sometimes as a rite or covcnanCi ofteu 
in the helief that it will add to the drinker the vital force of the vlctim.” 
No shame was felt in preferring human flesh; primitive man scenis to have 
rccognizcd no dlscinction in morals betn-een eating men and eating other 
animals. In iMelanesia the chief who coiild treat his friends ro a dish of 
roast man soared in social estcem* “When I have siain an enemy/* ex- 
plaincd a Brazilian philosopher-chief^ is surely bctcer to cat him than 
CO let him Waste. . . . The worsc is not to be eaten, but to die; if I am 
killed it is all the same whether my tribal enemy cats mc or not* But I ’ 

codd not think of any game chat would taste better than he would- 

You whites are really too dainty.”*" 

Doubtless the custom had certain social ad vantages* It anticipated Dean 
Swift^s plan for the utilization of superfiuous children, and ic gave the old 
an opportunitA'^ to dic uscfully'- Therc is a point of view from which funer-^ 
als seem an unnecessarj^ c.XTravagancc. 1 o Alontaigne it appeared more 
bar barons to comire a man to death under the cover of pietj.^ as was the 
mode of his time, than to roast and eat him afcer he was dead. AVe must 

respect one another's delusions. 


primitive vegetanans take to ic with 
drunk by tribes ochc rwlse kind ly and 
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Fire—Prrniithe Tools-Weavmg and p&uery—Bmtdtng und tntris- 

pori—Trade and fina^we 

If mart began with speech, and civilizaclon with agriculture, industry 
began with lire. Alan did not in vent it; probably nature produced the 
marv^cl for him by the ffiction of leaves or tiA^igs* a stroke of lighcningi or 
a chance union of Chemicals; man merely had the saving wit to Lmitate 
nature, and to improve upon her. He put chc wondcr to a thousand uses. 
Firstt perhaps, he made it serve as a torch to conquer liis fearsome enemy, 
the dark; then he used ic for uarmth^ and moved more freely from his 
nativc tropics to less encr^'acing zones^ slowly maktng the planet human; 
then he applied ic to mecals, sofcening theni, tempcrlng them, and com- 
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bining thcm mto forms srrongcr and suppler than those in which rhey had 

come to his band. So beneficen c and strangc vvas ic that fire alvvays re- 

mained a miracle to primitive man^ fic to be worshiped as a god; he ofFered 

Jt countless ceremonies of devocion, and made it the center or focus (which 

is Latin for hearth) of his lift and home; he carried it carefully wich him 

0 ' 

as he moved from place to place in his wanderings, and woiild not will- 
ingly let it die. Even the Romans pxmishcd with death the carekss \xsral 
Virgin who allowcd the sacred fire to bc extingiushcd. 

Mcanwhlle, in the midst of hunting, herding and agricultiire, invention 
was busy, and the primitive brain was racking itself to find niechnnicaJ 

answers to the economic puzzlcs of life. At first niati was content, appar- 
cntly, to accept what nature ofFered hUn—rhe fruits of the earth as his 
food, the skins and fuis of the animals as his clothing, the eaves in the 
hillsides as his home. Then, per hapi {for most histoiy' is gucssbig, and the 

‘rest is prejudice), he imitaied the cools and indusery of tlie animal: he saw 
the monkey flinging rocks and fruit upon his enemies, or breaking open 
nuts and oysters with a stone; be saw the beaver budding a dam, the hirds 
making ncscs and bow'crs, the chimpan7ccs raising something very like a 
Jiut. He envied the power of their claws, teeth, tusks and horns, and the 
tougbness of thclr bides; and he set to work to fashion tools and wcapons 
that would rcscmble and rival tlicsc. »Man, said Franklin, is a rool-using 
animal;" but this ^<>01 like the other distinetions on which we pliimc our- 
selvcs, is on ly a diJfcrcncc of dcgree. 

Many tools lay potential in the plant World that surrounded primitive 
man. From the bamboo he made shafts, knives, needles and bortics; out of 
branches lie made tongs, pincets and viccs; from bark and fibres he wove 
cord and clothing of a hundred kinds. Above all, he made hunsclf a sdck, 
It was a modest invention, but its uscs were so varied titat ntan always 
looked upon it as a symbol of power and authority, from the \^^d of the 
fairtes and tfie stafT of the shepherd to the rod of Moses or Aaron, the 
ivory cane of the Roman consul, the lituus of ihc augurs, and rhe mace 
of the magisiratc or the king. In agriculture the stick became rhe hoe: in 
it became the lance or javelin or spear, the sword or bayonet.* Agatn, 
man used the mineral world, and shaped stoncs into a mirseum of arms 
and implcments: hammers, anvils, kcttlcs, sera pers, arro w-heads, saws 
plancs, wedges, levers, axics and diills. From the animal world hc made 
ladies, spooiu, vases, gourds, platcs, cups, razois and hooks out of the 
shells of the shore, and tough or dainty tools out of the horn or ivory, the 
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teeth and boncs, tlic hair and hidc of thc beasrs. jMost of thcse fash ioned 
aruclcs had handles of wood, attachcd to them in cunning ways, bound 
with braids of ribre or cords of animal sinew, and occasionally glued 
with strangc mixtures of biood« The mgcnuity of primitive men prob- 
ably cqtialed—perhaps it surpassed—that of the average modem man; \ve 
differ from them through the social aceumulation of knowledge, matcrials 
and tools, rather than through innarc supriority of brains, indeed, nature 
men delight in mastering thc neccssitics of a situation with inventive wic. 
It was a favorite game among the Eskimos to go oiT into difHcult and de- 
serted pkccs, and rival onc another in devising mcans for meeting thc 
needs of a life uncquipped and unadomed." 

• This primidve skili displayed itsdf proudl)' in tlie art of weaving« Hcrc, 
too, thc animal showed man thc way. The web of the spider, thc ncst of 
thc bird, the Crossing and texturc of fibres and leaves in thc natural em- 
broidery of thc woods, ser an examplc so obvious that in all prnbabilit)'^ weav- 
ing was one of thc earliesc arts of thc human race. Bark, leaves and grass 
fibres were woven into cJoching, carpets and tapestry, somctimcs so excellent 
that it could not bc rivalcd today, even with the rcsources of contemporary 
machJnerJ^ Alcutian women may spend a ycar Ln weaving onc robe. The 
blankets and garmcitts made by thc North American Indlåns were rlchly 
omamented with fringes and embroideries of hairs and tendon-threads dyed 
in brilliant colors with beny juice; colors “so alive,’* savs Father Théodut, 
“ihat ours do not scem even to approach thcTn.”" Again art hcgan where 
nature le ft off; the boncs of birds and fishes, and the slim shoots of thc 
bamboo tree, wetc polished into nccdics, and thc tendons of animals were 
drawn into threads dclicate enough to pass through the eyc of thc finest 
needle today. Bark was beaten into mats and cloths, skins were dried for 
clothing and shoes, fibres were rwisted into thc strungest yam, and supple 
branches and colored filaments \verc woven into baskets more beauuful chan 
atiy modem forms." 

Akin to baskeert’, perhaps bom of it, was thc art of pottery- Clay placcd 
upon wickerwork to keep thc latter from being bumed, hardened into a 
fireproof shcll which kept its form when thc wickerwork was caken away;*^ 
tilis wsy hseve been thc first stage of a dcvclopmcnt that was to culmiuate 
in the perfeet porcelains of Cliina. Or perhaps some lumps of clay, baked 
and hardened by the sun, su^ested thc ceramic art; it was but a step from 
this to substitute fire for thc sun, and to form from the carth niyriad shapes 
of vcssels for eveiy' usc—for cooking, sturing and transporting, at last for 

* Redueed lype, imindcnted, w-JU be used occasioiuUy for icchnical cr dispeajablc maner. 
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luxuf}^ and omaTncnL Dc$ign5 imprinted by fing^r-najl or tool upon thc 
wcc elay wcic onc of die first forms of art, and perhaps onc of the origins 
of wncing. 

One of sun-dricd clay primitive tribes made bricks and adobe, and dwek, 
so to speak, in pottery^ But that was a late stage of the building art, bind¬ 
ing rhe mud hue of die “sa^^ge” in a chain of conunuous dcvclopmene wich 
rhe brillianr dies of Nineveh and Babylon* Some primldvc pcopJes, Jike .the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, had no dwdlings at all, and werc content wirfi chc 
carth and the skyj some, like chc Tasmanbris, slept in lioLfow trees j sonie^ 
like die nadves of Xcw South Wales, Uved in caves; orhers, like ihc Bush- 
men, builc here and chere a wind-slielter of branches, or, more rarely, drove 
piles into the soil and covered dieir tops with moss and r^vigs. From sucli 
T.vind-shelter5, when sides were added, e vol ved the hut, Mhieh h found 
among the natives of Auscralia in all ics stages from a dny coctagc of 
branches, grass and carth large cnoiigh to cover two or three persons, to 
great hues housing thhtj'' or more. The noniad hunrer or herdsman pre- 
ferred a tent, whicli hc could carry wherever the chase niight kad him* 
The higher type of nature pcoples, like dic American Indian, builc with 
wood; the Iroquois^ for examplc, raised, out of rimber stLIl bearing the 
bark, spratiiing edifiecs fivc hundred feet Jong, ivhich shdtcred many fami¬ 
lies. Finally, the nadves of Ocean ta made real houscs of carefully cut boards, 
and ihe evolution uf the wooden dwelling was complete*** 

Only three further dcvelopmcnrs were needed for primitive man to 
create all the essent ials of economlc civiljzation: the mechanisms of crans^ 
port, chc processcs of trade, and the medium of cxchangc. The porter 
carrying his load from a modem plane pictures the carliest and latest stages 
in chc hiscory' of transportation. In the beginning, doubrless, man was his 
ow'u beast of burden, unless hc was married; to this day, for the most part, 
in Southern and cascem Asia, man is w agon and donkey and alL Thcn he 
invented ropes, levers, and pulleys^, hc conquered and loaded thé animalj 
he made the first stedge by having his cartlc draw along the ground long 
branches bearing his goodsj* he put logs as rollers under the sledge; hc cut 
cross-sections of the log, and made the greacest of all mcchanical inven¬ 
tions, chc wheel- he put whccis under thé slcdgc and imdc a carr. Other 
logs he bound togccher as rofts, or dug into canoesi and tlie screams be- 
came his most convenient avenues of transport* By land hc went first 
through trackless helds and hiils, thcn by trails, at last by roads* He studied 
chc stars, and gulded his caravans across mountains and deserts by tracing 


* The AmericoD Indkns, content wirh iihis device, never ustd ihe wheel. 
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hi^ rourc in rhc sky^ He paddkd^ rowcd or sailcd his way bravcly from 
Island to isknd, and at last spanncd oceans to spread his modest ciilrnre 
from contincnt to continent. Herc^ too^ chc main problems wcre solved 
before wntten historj'^ began, 

Since human skiils and natural rcsourccs arc diversely and uncqually 
distributcd, a people may bc cnabied, by the devclopmenr of spcclfic talcnrSt 
or by ks proximity to needcd maccrials, to prodtice ccrtam articles more 
cheaply than its ncjghbors* Of such articlcs it makes mort than it con- 
sumes, and offers irs surplus to other peoplcs in cxchangé for their own; 
this is the origin of trade. The Chibeha Indians of Colombia exported 
the rock salt that abounded in their ttrritorv* and received in return the 
cereals that could not be xaised on their barren soil. Certain American 
Indlån villages vvere altnost entirely devoted to making arrow-heads; some 
in New Guinea to making pottery; some in Africa to blacksmithlng, or to 
making boars or lances. Such spccializing tribes or villagcs sotnetimes ac- 
quired the names of their industry (Smith, Fisher, Potter . . . ), and these 
names were in tinic attached to spcctalizing families.** Trade in surpluses 
was at firet by an interchangc of gifts; even in our calculating days a 
present (if only a meal) sometimes prcccdcs or seals a tråde. The cx- 
change was facilitatcd by war, robbery, tribute, fines, and compensation; 
goods had to bc kept moving! Gradually an order ly system of barter 
grew up, and trading posts, markers and baTaars were cstablished—occa- 
sionalJy, then periodicaily, rhen permanent ly—where those wJxo had some 
article in excess might offer it forsorne articlc of need “ 

For a iong time comnacrcc was purely such exchartge, and centuries 
passed before a circulating medium of valne was invented to quicken tråde. 
A Dyak might bc scen wandering for days through a bazaar, with a ball of 
bccswax in his hånd, sccking a customer who could offer him in return 
something that hc might more profiiably use.* The earlicst mediums of 
cxcliangc mtfc articlcs uni^'crsally in demand, vvhicli anyonc would take 
in payment: dates, salt, skins, furs, ornaments, implements, weapons; in 
such tra/fic rw-o knives equaled one pair of stockings, all three equaled 
a blanket, all four equaled a gun, all fivc equaled a horse; two cik-tceth 
equaled one pony, and eight ponics equaled a wifc* Tlicrc is hardly any 
thing that has not been employed as nioncy by some pcoplc at some time: 
beans, fish-hooks, shclls, pearls, beads, cocoa sceds, tea, pepper, at last 
sheep, pigs, cows, and slaves. Cattle were a convenient standard of valuc 
and medium of exchangc among hunters and herders; they bore interest 
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through brecding, and rhcy wcrc easy to cany^, since thcy transported 
thcniKlves. Evcn in H orner’s days men and things wcrc valucd in terms 
of cattlc: the armor of Diomedes was wonh nine head of catde, a skil f al 
slave was worth four, The Romans uscd kindred words-pecnr and 
peatnia—ior cattle and money, and placed the image of an ox upon their 
early coins. Our ovim words capitat, chattel and cattle go back through 
the Frcnch to the Ladn capitale, meaning property: and this in rurn 
de rives from captitf meaning head—i.e,, of canle. When metals were 
mincd they slowly rc placed othcr articles as standards of value; coppcr, 
bronze^ iron, final ly—because of their convcnient reprcsentation of great 
worth in lictle spacc and w'cight—silver and gold, becanre the moncy of 
mankind. The advancc from token goods to a metallic currcncy does not 
seem to have bccn made by primitive men; ic vvas lef c for the historie 
civilizations to inven t coinage and credit, and so, by further facilitating 
the exchangc of surpluses, to incrcase again the wealth and comfort of 

man,** 


ITI. ECO\"O.MIC ORGAN'] ZATION 

Frh/ritive coftit/tUJiisJti—Citusei of its disappcaTatice—Origfris of 

prkate propertySliroery-Classes 

Trade was the great disturber of the primitive world, for until it came, 
bringlng moncy and profit in its wake, there was no properc\, and therc- 
fore lictle govemnient. In the carly stages of cconomic dcvclopmenc 
propcrty was limited for the most part to things personally used; the 
property sense applied so strongly to such articles that thcy (even the 
wife) were often buried with their owmer; it applied so weakly to things 
nor personally used that in their case the sense of property, far from being 
innate, required perpetual rcinforcemcnt and inculcation. 

Almost everywhere, among primitive peoples, land was OAvned by the 
community. The North American Indians, the natives of Peru, the 
Chittagong HUl tribes of India, the Bomeans and South Sea Islanders scem 
to have owmed and tillcd the soil in common, and tq have shared the fru its 
together. “The land,” said the Omaha Indians, “is likc M'ater and Avind— 
what cannot be sold.” In Samoa the idea of sclUng land was unknown 
prior to the Corning of the whitc man. Professor Rivers found communism 
in land still existing in Melanesia and Polynesia; and in inner Liberia it 
may bc oliser\'ed coday.* 

O nly less widespread Avas communism in food, It was usual among 
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*^savagC3^^ for che man who had food to share it \vith the man who had 
none, for travciers to be fed at any home they chose ro scop at on rhtir 
way, and for communitics harassed with drought to be maintalncd by 
thclr ncighbors* If a man sat down to his meal in the woods iic was 
expccrcd to call loudly for some one ro come and sharc ic with him, before 
hc might justly cat alonc*” \Vhcn Turner told a Samoan about rhe poor in 
London the “savage” asked in astonishment: Is ir? No food? Ko 

friends? No hoiise to live in? Wherc did he grovv? Are there no 
houscs bclonging ro his friends?™ The hungry Indian liad but to ask to 
receivc; no matter ho%v small the supply vi'^as, food was given him if hc 
neede d it; “no one can wanr fcxxl while there is com anywhere in the 
cown.”“ Among the Hottentots ic was tbc cusrom for one who liad more 
than others to share his surplus till all were etjual. Whitc travciers in 
Africa before the advent of CJVjlization noted that a present of food or 
other valuables to a "black man" was at once discributed; so chat when 
a sult of cloches was given to one of them the donor soon found the 
recipient wcaiing the hat, a friend the rrouserst another friend the coat^ 
The Eskimo hunter had no personal right to his catchi it Jiad to bc dl vided 
among the In habi tants of the viUage, and tools and provisions were the 
conimon properry of alL The Norch American Indians were described 
by Captain Garver as "strangers to all disrinetions of propcrT>\ cxccpt in 
the aitJcles of domestic use. . . . They are extremely liberal to each other, 
and suppJy the deficiencies of rheir friends with any superfluity of their 
own." "\Vhac Is extremely surprising^” reports a missionar>\ "is to see 
them treat one another with a gendeness and consideration w'hich one does 
not find among com mon pcople in the most civilized nations. This, doube- 
less, ariscs from the face that the words 'minc^ and ^thine/ x^hich St. 
Chrj^osrom says extinguish in our hearts the fire of charitj^ and k Indle 
that of greed, are unknowui to these savages*” "I have scen rhem,” says 
another observer, “dividc game among ihcmscivcs when they sotnetimes 
had niany shares to make; and cannoc recoUeet a single instance of their 
falling into a dispute or findlng fauJt with the distribution as being unequål 
or otherwisc objcctionable. They would rather lie down themselves on 
an emptj*^ stomach than have it laid to th^ir chaigc that they neglecced 
to satisfy ihc needy, , , , They look upon themselves os but one great 
family/’" 

W'hy did this primitive communism disappear as men rose to what we, 
with some partial ity, call civil ization? Sumner believed that commumsm 
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proved unbiological, a h^indicap in the stmggle for cxistence- cl\ac ic gave 
insufficient stimulus ro invctiiivenÉ^s^ industry and thrift^ and that the 
failure to reward the more able, and punish chc less able^ made for a level- 
ing of capacicy which was hoscile to growth or to succcssful com petition 
with other groups.^ Loskicl reporced some Indian tribes of the northeasc 
as “so kzy that they plant nothing themselves^ but rely cntirely upon the 
cxpectacion that others will not refusc to sharc che'ir produce with them. 
Since the industrious thus en joy no more of the fruits of thelr labor chan 
the idic, they plant Icss cvxry ycar.”“ Danviii thought that the perf eet 
equality among the Fuegians was fatal to any hopc of their becoming 
civili7-edj“ or, as the Fuegians might have put it, civilizaiion would have 
been fatal to their equalicv^ Communlsm brought a certain security to ail 
who survi ved tite diseases and accidents duc ro rhe povertj^ and ignorance 
of primitive societys but it did not lift them cut of that poveny. In- 
dividualisni brought wealth^ but it brought^ also^ insecurity and slavcrj^; 
it ^imulared the latent powers of superior men^ but it intensified the coni- 
pctltion of Hfe, and made men feel bitterly a povert)^ which, wfficn all 
shared it alike, had scemed to oppress none.* 

CmuniunLsm could sur\4ve more easlly in societies where men were 
always on rhe move, and danger and wanc were c ver present. Hunters 
and herders had no need of private propeny in land; but when agriculture 
bccame the settlcd life of men it soon appeared that the land was most 
frultfully tilied when the rewards of careful husbandry acerued to the 
family that had provided it. Consequently—since there is a natural selec- 
tion of institutions and ideas as ^vell as of organisms and groups—the 
passage from hunting to agriculture brought a change from tribal propertv 
to family property; the most cconomical unit of production bccame the 

* Ptfliaps ^]ne rcasan why eofnmuntsm cends to appcjir ctiififly at the beginnlng of civOi- 
zadons is that it itidsc readHy in times of dnith, when the coit^ihoji djngcr of 

star^'^ition fus« the bdividuai inco the ^roup. When ahundance com«; and the ^ng£i 
" subsiden, socid coh«ipn ts lessencdn and sndlvidtulbm incrcascs; corrinuinism ends where 
luxury trcgin^ M the ILft of a socIct>' hccom^ more compkx, ttnd rhe divisioii of labor 
dLffercnuaics men into diverse occiipaiions and trådes, ic becomes more and more unlikely 
thai all these sei^^iccs will be equalLy valuablc to ihe group^ Inevicably chcuse whdsc greater 
abilin' enables iheni to pcrfomi the more vital funcnoris will talte ninrc dian their equal 
share of che rislng wealch of the group. Évery growing civiliziation Is a scene nf mulriply- 
Ing incqualitl«; the natural dMercticcs of human endownienr itEiitc ivith di^fereoc« of 
opportunity to pfoduce :urtificial differences of wcalrh and power; and where no kw's or 
dc^ts suppress these artificial Incqualincs they rcach at list a buRcirtg point where che 
pchor have nudibig to tose by viokncc, and the chaos of revolution kvels men again into a 
comenumtv' of dcstituticiTk^ 

i> 

Hcjicc the dream of comiminisin lurks in cveiy modem society is a racial memory of a 
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unit of ownership. As rlie famlly took on mor^ ^3n^i more a patiiatchal 
fomi, witli aucliority ccntralizcd in thc oldcst malCt proper ty became 
increasingly indivldualizcd, and pcisonal bcquest ar ose. Frcquently an 
enterprising individual would ieave the family haven* adventure beyond 
rhe craditjonal boundarics, and by hard labor reclaim land from the foresc* 
the jungle or the marsh; such land he guarded jealously as his and 

in thc end society recognized his right, and anorher form of individual 
property began.*^ As thc pressure of population incrcascd, and older 
lands were cxhausEcd* such reckmation went on in a vvidening circle* un til, 
in the more complex socictics, Individual ownership became thc ordcr of 
the day. The Invention of moncy cobpcratcd with rhese factors by facih- 
rating the aceumulatjon, transport and transmission of property. The 
old tribal rights and traditions reasserred thcnxsclves in the technical owner¬ 
ship of the soil by the village conununity or thc king, and in periodical 
redistributions of thc land; but afreran epoch of natural oscillation berween 
the old and the new, private properry establkhed itsclf defirutcly as thc 
basic cconomic institution of historical society* 

Agriculturc, whilc gene rating civilizarion, led nor only to private prop- 
cTty but to slave ty. In purdy hunting communities slavery' had beon 
xinknown; rhe hunteres wives and chiJdren safHced to do the menlal work. 
The men altemaeed between the excitcd activit)^ of hunting or war, and 
thc exhausted kssitude of satiety or peace. The characterlstic kziness 
of primitive peoples had Its origin, prcsumably, in rhis habit of slowly re- 
cuperating from thc fatigue of batrle or the chasc; ir was not so mueh 
lazmess as rest. To transfomi rhis spasmodic acrivicy into regular work 
two things were nceded: the routine of tillage, and thc organizarion of 

labor. 

Such organizarion remains loose and spontancous where men are work- 
ing for rhenxselves; wherc they work for ochers; thc organizarion of iabor 

slmplcT jind more equal lifc; sind where inequility or m$cciificy rises beyond suffcrance, 
men wclconie i return to 1 conditioTi wlitch rhey idcaEb^ by recalling its cquALiEy and 
forgetting its po^^erTk'. PeriodicalJy thc Jand geis Itecll redistribuieii+ Icgiliy or not,, 
whether bv thc Gracchi in Rome^ the Jacobtns in Franctr or the Communkts In Riissia; 
periodically wealch ts redistribjicd, whether by dic vsolenr cnniiscatlon nf propem', or 
bv coELfiscatorj’ taxation of incomes sind bcquestsL Thtn tJic race for w'calth, goods and 
powet begins "agaim and thc pynmid of ability takes form ooce moro; under whatc^rcr 
lavi’s may bc cnactcd thc abier nian manages somehow to gec die richer soil^ thc becter 
plaee, dic Hon^s sharc; soon hc is strong enough to dominatc thc State and newme nr 
intcqirei the tavt-s; and in dmc thc incquaJity k as great as beforo. In thb aspen aU 
cconomic history k the dow hairdjcat of ihe sockl organism, a vast systole and dbscole 
of naturally conccntcatlug wealth and naturally c^tpJodve revoludon. 
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depends in thc Isst analysis upon force, The rise of agnculctirc and tite 
jnequality of men led to the cmplo^Tticot of the socidly weak by the 
socially strongj not tiil then did ir oceur to the viccor in war that the only 
good prisoner is a Uve one. Butehery and cannibalism lessencd, slavery 
grew.** h was a great moral improvenient when incQ ccased to kJll or 
eat their fello\\Tncn, and merely made them slaves. A similar deveiop- 
menc oo a larger scale may be seen todavt when a nation victorious in war 
no longer ejctcmTinatcs tKe enemy* bur cnslavcs it with indemnirics. Once 
slavery had been cstablished and had proved profitable, it was estended 
by condenining to it defaulting debtors and obstinate crimmals, and by 
raids undereaken specifically to capenre slaves. Waj hcipcd to make 
slavery, and slaverys helped to make war. 

Probably it was through centuries of slavery that our race acqulred 
its traditions and habits of toil. No one would do any hard or persistent 
Work if he could avoid it without physicalj economlc or social penal^)^ 
Slavery bccame part of the discipline by whicli man was prepared for 
industry. Indlrcctly it furthered civilization, in so far as it inereased 
wealth and—for a minority—created leisure. After some cetuurics men 
took it for granced; Aristotle argued for slavery as natur al and ine vitable, 
and Sr* Paul gave his bencdiction to what must have scemed, by his time, 
a di vinely ordained institution. 

Gradnallyj through agriculrure and slaverj% through the division of 
labor and the inherent di versi ty of men, the comparativc cquality of 
natural society was replaced by inequality and class divisions, “In the 
primitive group wc find as a rule no distinction between slave and free, 
no scrfdonit no caste, and littlc if any distinction between chief and 
•followeis."*" Slowly the inereasing cornple>dty of tools and trades sub- 
jected the unskilled or weak to the skilied or strong; every invention was 
a new wcapon in the bands of the strong, and furt her strengthened them 
in their mastery' and use of the weak.* Inherltance added superior oppor^ 
tuniry to superior possessions, and stratified once homogeneous societies 
into a maze of classes and castes. Rich and poor bccanie disruptivclv 
conscious of wealch and poverty; the class war bcgan to run as a red 
thread through all history'; and the State arosc as an indispcn^ble instru¬ 
ment for the regulation of classcs, the protection of propertVt the waging 
of war, and the organization of pcace. 


•So in our limc ihai MissWippi of inventions which wc catl ihe Induscriol Rtvoludon 
hji5 enonnously incensified th« naturil inrqualliy' of men. 




CHAPTER iri 


The Political Elements of Civilization 


1. THK ORtGJNS OF GOVERNMENT 

The uns&cml mstmet—Frh/iUhe anarehi^—The elan and the 

trihe—The kmg^War 

M an is not willingly a political animal. The human male associatcs 
with his fellow-s Icss by desire than by habict im i ration, and the 
compulsion of circumstancc; he does not love sociecy so mueh as hc 
fears soUtude. He combines witli other men bccausc isolation endangers 
him^ and because there are many things that can be done betrer rogether 
than alonc; in his heart he is a solitary' individual^ pitted heroically against 
the World. If the average man had had his way there woiild probably 
never have been any State* Even today he resents it, dasscs dcath wich 
taxes, and yearns for chat govemment which go verns Jeast. If he asks 
for many laws it Ls only bccausc hc is sure that his neighbor needs them^ 
privately hc is an unphilosophical anarchist, and chinks laws in his own 
case supcriliiDiis. 

In the simplest socieries there is hardiy any govemment. Primitive 
hunters tend ro accept rcgulation only when they join the hunring pack 
and prepare for action. The Bushnicn usually live in solimry families; 
chc Pygmies of Africa and the simplcsc narives of Australla admit only 
cemporarily of political organization^ and then scatter away to their 
family groups; the Tasmania ns had no chiefs, no no reguiar govera- 
ment; the Veddahs of Ceylon form ed small circles accorduig to family 
relationshipt but had no govemment; the Kubus of Suinatra “live withoui 
men in authority/^ c very family goveming itseJf; the Fuegians are seldom 
more than uvel ve togerher; the Tungus assoebte sparingly in groups of 
ten tents or so; chc Australkn “horde” is seldom largcr than sixty souls/ 
In such cases association and cobperadon are for special purposcs, like 
hunting; they do not rise to any permanent policical order. 

The earlicst form of conrinuous sodaJ organisation was the elan—a group 
of rclated families occupying a common mci of land, ha ving the same 

£I 
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totem, and govemcd by the same customs or lawsr. Whcn a gtoup of clans 

umced under the same chlef the tribe v as formede and becamt the second 

step on the \v%Y CO the scare. Bue this ’^vas a slow dcvclopmcnt^ jnany 

groups had no chiefs at all," and many more scem to have tpleratcd them 

only in time of war.* Instcad of democracy being a wilted feather in the 

cap of our own age, ic appears at irs best m se ver al primitive groups wherc 

such govemment as exists is merely the nile of clie family-hcads of the 

elan, and no arbitrary authority is allowedJ Tlie Iroqaols and Dclai^are 

Indlåns recognized no Ia^v5 or restraincs beyond the natural ordcr of the 

famil V and the claui the ir ch iefs had niodest powers, which might at anv 

time be ended by the elders of tht tribe. ITie Omaha Indians were rulcd 

■ 

by a Council of Seven, who deliberated until they came to a unanimous 

m' ^ 

agreement; add this to the famous l^eaguc of the Irocjuois, by which many 
trihes bound themselves—and honored their pledgc—to keep the peacc, 
and onc sces no great gap beuveen thesc “^avages^* and the modem States 
that bbd theinsclvcs revocably to pcace in the League of Nations. 


It IS war that makes the chief, the king and the statCi just as it is these 
rliat make war+ In Samoa the chief had power during war, but at other 
times no onc paid mucli attention to him. The Dy aks had no other 
government than that of each family by its head- in case of strife they 
chose their bravest warrior to lead them, and obeyed him strictly; but 
oficc the conflict was ended they Lite ral ly sent him about his business." 
In the inccrt^als of pcace it was the pricsct or head magician, who had most 
authority and influence; and whcn at last a permanent Idngship developed 
as rhe usual mode of govemment among a majority of trihes, ic conibined— 
and derived from—the offices of ^t'a^ior, fat her and priest. Societies art 
ruled by two powers: in peace by the word, in crises by the sword^ force 
is used only whcn indocerination fails. Law and myth have gone lund in 
hånd throughout the centuries, codperaring or taking tums in’tlie manage¬ 
ment of mankind^ until our own day no State dared separate them, and 
perhaps tomorrow' they wlll be united again. 

How did war lead to rhe State? It is not that men were naturally in- 
clined to war. Some lowly peoples are qulte peace ful; and the Eskimos 
could not understand why Europeans of the same pacific faith should hunt 
one another like seals and stcal one anorher's land* *'How wdl it is"— 
they apostrophbcd their soil—“that you are covered with ice and snow! 
How well it is that if in your rocks chere are gold and silver, for which 
the Christians are so greedy, it is covered with so niuch snow that they 


I 
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cnnnor gct at ir! Your unfruirfulness makes m Irappy, and saves us from 
iiioJcstarion/” Ncvcrtheless, primitive Jifc \vas incarnadined with inter¬ 
mitten t war. Hunters foxight for happy hunting grountk still rich in 
prcy, herders fought for new pasru res for chcir flocks;, tillers foughr for 
Virgin soil^ all of them^ at times, fought to avenge a murder, or to haxdcn 
and disciplinc their youth, or to intcrrupt the monotony of life, or for 
simple pltmdcr and rapej very rarcly for religion, TTierc were instltudons 
and customs for the I imitation of slaughrer^ as ainong ourselves—certain 
hours, dajra+ weeks or months during which no gentleman savage would 
kill; certain funetionaries who were inviolablCt certain roads neutralizcdt 
certain markets and asyJums set aside for peace; and the League of the 
Iroquois maintained the **Great Peace” for three hundred years/ But 
for the most part war vvas the favoricc instrument of natuial selection 
among primitive nations and groups, 

Its results were cndless. I c acted as a rurhlcss climJnator of weak pcoplcs, 
and raised the level of the race in courage, violencci cruelry^ intelligence 
and skilk Ir stimulated invention, made weapons chat became useful cools^ 
and arts of war that became arts of peacc. (How many railroads todav 
begin in straregy and end in trade!) Above alk war dissolved primitive 
commumsm and anarchism, ifitroduccd organizatlon and disciplinc^ and 
led to the enslavcment of prisoners, the subordination of classes, and the 

of govemment. 

of rhe State. 

IL THE STATE 

As the organhatiatf of fi^rce—Tbe vHhge co7}mmfiity^The 

psycholagical mdes of the State 

“A herd of blonde beasts of prey,’^ says Nierzschc, *'a race of con- 
querors and masters, ’^x hich with all its warlikc organization and all its 
organizing power pounccs with its terrible cla’^x's upon a population, in 
numbers possibly crcnicndousiy superior, bue as yet fonnless, . . . such 
IS the origm of the State.”' ”Thc State as distinet from tribal organization," 
says Lester Ward, “bcgins with the conquest of one race by anoiher."* 
"Evctywhere," says Oppcnheinier, "we find some warlikc tribe breaking 
through the boundarics of sonic Icss w'arlikc people, settiing down as 
nobility, and founding Its statc.”" “Violencc,” says Raczenhofcr, “is the 
agent which has created the stare,"” The State, says GumpJowicz, is 
rhe result of conquest, the establishment of the victors as a mling castc 



Property was the mother, ’H'ar was clic fathcr,‘ 
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over the vanquishcdp“ “The State," says Sumner^ the product of 
force, and exists by forcc.”“ 

This violent subjection is usualJy of a settlcd agriculmral groap by a 
tribe of hunters and herders*’* For agriculture teaches men pacific waySr 
inures them to a prosaic routine^ and exhausts them with the long day^s 
coil; such men accumularc wcalth, bue they forget the arts and sentiments 
of war. The hunter and the herder, accustomed to danger and ski lied 
in killingt look upon war as but anorher form of the chase, and hardly 
more pcriious; when the woods ceasc to give them abundant game, or 
llocks dccrease through a thinning pasture, ihcy look with envy upon chc 
ripc ficlds of the village, they in vene with modem ease some plausible 
reason for attack, they Invade^ cenquer^ enshvc and rule** 


The State is a late devclopmcnt, and hardly appears before the time of 
written history* For it prc$upposcs a changc in the verj^^ principle of social 
organ ization—from kinship to domination; and in primitive socicties the 
former is the njJe. Dominadon succeeds best where it binds diverse natural 
groups into an advantageous unicy of order and tråde* Even such conquest 
is seldoni lasdng except where the progress of invenrion has screngthened 
live scrong by pucting into their hånds new toob and wcapons for suppress- 
ing revolt. In pennanera conquest die princlpk of domlnarion rends to be- 
come conccaled and aimost unconscious; the French who rebclicd in 17S9 
hardly realized, until CamiUc Desnioulins reminded them, chac the aris- 
tocraej^ that had ru led them for a diousand years had come from Germany 
and had subjugated them by force. Time sancdfics cverjThingj even the 
most arrant theft* in the hånds of die robberis grandchildntn, becomes sacred 
and inviobblc property* Ever)'' starc begins in compulsLon; but the habits 
of obcdiencc bccomc the content of conscience, and soon every cid^en 
thrills widi loyalcy to tho flag. 

The Citizen is right; for however the state begins, it soon becomes an in- 
dispcnsable prop to order. As trade unites c lans and tribes, relations spring 
up that depend not on kinship but on condguity, and thertfore roquirc an 
artificial principle of regularion. The villagc community may sen-e as an 
cxamplc: it displaced tribe and elan as the mode of bcal organkation, and 

• It 15 a law Chat holtls onJy for early sftcictics, sinec under more complex condlcJofu a 
v-axiew of orher factors—greater wealth, better wcapons, higher intelligence—coniributc to 
detrnnine the bsue. So F.gj’pt was conquered nor onJy by Hyksos, Rthiopim, Arab and 
Turliish nomackt but also by the sctiled civilizaiioru of Assyrb, Pcrsia* Grcccc, Rome and 

pigland-diough not until ihcsc nations had become hunters and nomads 00 an inipcrial- 
hue scale. 
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aclucA'ed a simple, aimost democmtic government of small arcas through a 
concourse of familv-heads; but the very existcnce and number of such com- 
niumdcs creaeed a need for some external force that could rcgulate their 
incerrclations and ’weave diem into a large r economic web. The State, ogre 
though it was in ics origiHj supplied this nced; it becamc not merely an or- 
ganized force, but an instrument for adjusting the interests of the thousand 
confliedng groups rhat consiitute a complex society. It spread tht tcntacles of 
jts pow'er and law over wider and wider aieas, and though it made cxtcmal 
war more destmctivc rhan beforc, it extended and maintained intemaJ pcacc; 
the State may bc dehned as inremal peace for extemal ^var^ Alen decided 
that it was better to pay raxes dian to fight among themselves; better to pay 
tribute to one mamificent robber than to bribe chem alL Wliat an inter- 

O 

regnurn mcant to a society accustomed to government may be judged from 
the bchavior of the Baganda, among whom, when the king died, everj^ man 
had to arm himsclf; for the lawlcss ran riot^ killing and plundering every- 
\vhcrc.“ ^'Without autocrade rule,^^ as Spencer said^ “die evolution of so¬ 
ciety couid not have commcnccd.’'** 


A State which should rely upon force done would soon falJ, for though 
men are naturally guUiblc they arc also naturally obstinate, and povver, 
likc raxes, succceds best when it is in visible and indirect. Ilcnce chc State, 


in ordet to maintdn itself, used and forged many Instruments of in- 
doctrination—the family, the church, the school—to build in the soul of 
the cidzen a habit of patriodc loyalty and pride. This saved a thousand 
poilcemen, and prepared the public mind for that docilc coherence which 
is indispcnsablc in ^^^lr. Above all, the ruling minority sought more and 
more to transform Its forcible mastery into a body of law which, whilc 
consolidating chac mastery^ would afford a welcomc security and order 
to the peoplc, and would recognize the righes of the ^^subject”* sufliciencly 
to Win his acceptancc of chc law and his adhcrencc to chc State. 


nr. LAW 

LanjiQessTjess—Lim and custoni—Revenge—Fines—Comts-^Ordcal 

—The ducl-Fumshnent—Prhnnive freed^^n 

Law comes with property, marriagc and government; the lowest socicrics 
managc to get along \^dthout it, “1 have livcd with communides of savages 
in South America and in the East," said Alfred Russcl Wallace, '^who 


■ Kdce how tliLs word betra^'s ihc origin qf thfi r&tc. 
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li^vc no law or law'-courts but chc public opinion of the vil I age frccly 
expressed. Each man scrupulously rcspccts the rights of his fellows, and 
any infraction of those rights rarcly or never takes place. In such a com- 
munity all ane nearly equaJ.”” Herman Melville writes similarly of the 
Marquesas Islanders: “During the time I have lived among the Typees 
no onc was ever put upon his trial for any violence to the public. Every- 
thing went on in the valley with a harmony and smoothncss unmralleled, 
I will ve nture to i^err, in the most selcct, refined. and pious aiociatlons 
of mortals in Christendom.”“ The old Russian Government establlshcd 
courts of kw in the Aleutian Islands, but in hf ty ycars thosc courts found 
no eniployment. “Crime and offenses," reports Brinton, ‘Verc so infre- 
quent under rite social system of the Iroquois that they can scarcely be 
said to liave had a penal code.’”* Such are the ideal-pcrhaps the ideal ked— 
conditions for whose return the anarchist perennially pines. 

Certaiit amendments must hc made to these dcscriptions. Natura] sncic- 
tics are coinparativcly free from law hrst hccausc they are mlcd by cus- 
toms as rigid and in violable as any lawj and secondly bccausc criråes of 
vioicncc, in die beginning, are comidered to bc private matters, and are left 
to bloody personal revenge. 

Undemeath all the phenomena of society is the great terrs finna of cus- 
tom, that bedrock of timc'hallowed modes of thought and action which 
provides a society witli sotne measure of steadiness and or der dirougli all 
absence, chauges, and intermptions of kw. Custom gives the same stabilju' 
to the group that heredity and instinet give to the species, and habit to the 
individuaJ. It is the routine that keeps men sanc; for if there werc no grooves 
abng which thought and action might move witli unconscious case, the 
mind w'ould bc pcrpetually hcsit-int, and would soon take refuge in lumcy. 
A kw' of economy works in instinet and habit, in custom and convention; 
the most convenient mode of response to repeated stimuli or ttaditionai sit¬ 
uations is automatic response. Thought and innovation are disturljanccs of 

regul^'ty, and are tolcrated only for indispcnsablc readaptations or 
promiseci gold. ' 

Ulien to this natural basis of custom a supernarural sanetion is added bv 
religion, and the ways of onc’s ancestors are also the w ill of the gods, then 
custom becomes strongcr than law-, and subtracts substantially from primi¬ 
tive freedom. To violate law is to svin tJic admiration of haJf the populacc 
who secretly envy anyone who can outw'it this ancient enemy; to ^olate 
custom is to ineur almost universal hostility. For custom rises out of the 
pcople, whereas law is forced upon them from abovcj bsv is usually a de- 
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cree of the imscer, but custom is the nacural sckcrion of cliose modes of 
action tliac have been found most convcnient in the cxpcrience of die groap. 
Law pardy replaccs custom whcn the State rcplaces che nacural ordcr of die 
family^ the elan, die tribc^ and the viJJage comniumty; jc more fuUy repbees 
custom when writing appears, and laws graduate from a code carried 
down in the memory of ciders and priests in to a system of legislation pro- 
ckimed in wricten cabies. But the rcplaccment is never completen in the 
decerminadon and judgnienc of human conducc custom remains to the end 
die force behind the lau\ the power bchmd the throncj the last ^^magis- 
trate of men*s lives*" 

The first stage in the evolution of law is personal revenge* '^cngcance 
is mine/* says ciic prinutivc individual^ ^“1 will repay/^ Among the Indion 
tribes of Lottxr Califomia every man wos his own policeman^ and adniin- 
istered jusricc in the form of such vengciince as he was’srrong enough 
to rake. So in niany carly societies the murder of A by B led to the 
morder of B by A^s son or friend C, the murder of C by B^s son or friend 
Dj and so on perhaps to the end of the alphabet; we may find examplcs 
among the purest-blooded American families of today^ This principlc of 
revenge persists througliout the history of law: ir appeats in the Lex 
Tali&nis^—ot Law of Rctaliarion—embodied in Roman Lawj it plays a 
large rdle in the Code of Hammurabi, and in rhe *\\losaic^' demand of 
**an eye for an cye and a cooth for a tooth”; and ic lurks behind most legal 
punishmenrs even in our day, 

The sccond step toward law and ehdlkarion in the treatment of crime 
was the substitution of damages for revenge. Very often the chieL to 
maintain intema] harm ony j ^used his povixr or influence to have rhe re- 
vengeful family content itself wirh gold or goods instead of biood* Soon 
a rcgular tariff arosCj determining how mueh must be paid for an eyc, 
a rooth, an arm, ora life; Hammurabi legislated extensively in such terms. 
The Abyssinians were so meticulous in this regard that when a boy feli 
from a tree upon his eompamon and k illed him* the judges dccided that 
the bercavcd mother should send another of her sons into the tree to 
fall upon the culprit^s neck.” The penakics assessed in cases of com posi¬ 
tion might vary with the sex, age and rank of the o ffen der and che injured; 
among the Fijians^ for exampict petty Lirccny by a common man was con- 

sidered a more heinous crime than murder by a chicL*’ Throughout che 

■■ -- - - = --- _ 

' A phrijsc appwcnxJy uivcntcd by Cicero. 
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hisror)'' of law the magnitude of the crimc has bccn lessencd by chc magnl- 
tude of the criminaL* Since these fines or compositions, paid to averc 
revenge, required some adjudication of ofFcnses and damages, a third step 
rowards law was taken by rhe fomiation of eourts; the chlef or the elders 
or the priests sat in judgment to scttle the conflicts of their people, Such 
coum were not always judgment seatsj ofcen they were boards of volun- 
tary conciliacion, wliich arranged some ainicablc scctlcinent of the dis- 
pute.t For many centuries, and among many peoples, resort to courts 
remained optional; and where the offended party was dissarIsficd with 
the judgment rendered, he was still free ro seek personal revenge ” 

In many cases disputes were scttled by a public contest between the 
parties, varying in bloodiness from a harmless boxing-match—as among rhe 
wise Eskimos— TO a duel to the death. Frequenely the primitive mind re- 
sorred to an ordcal not so mach on the medieval theory thai a deiry would 
revcal the culprir as in the hopc rhar rhe ordeal, however un just, would 
end a feud that mlght othenvise embroil the tribe for generations. Some- 
tiincs accuser and accused videre asked to choose between two bowls of 


food of which onc was polsoncd; the wrong partj^ mighr be poisoned 
(usualJy not beyond redemption), but then the dispute was ended, since 
borh parties ordinarlly bellcvcd in the righteousness of the ordeal. Among 
some trlbcs it \vas the enstom for a nat i ve who acknowledgcd his gnilt 
to hold out his leg and pcmiiT the injured party to plerce it wiih a spear. 
Or the accused submiteed ro ha ving spears thrown at him by his accusers; 
if rhey all^missed him he was declared innocenc; if hc was hit, even by onc, 
he was adjndged guilty, and the affair was closed.” From such early 
forms the ordeal persisted through the law's of Moses and Mammutabi and 
down into the MldJIc Ages; the duel, which is one form of chc ordcal, and 
which hisTorians thought dcad, is being revived in our own day* So brief 
and narrow, in some respects, is the spån between primitive and modem 
man; so short is rhe history of civilizatlon. 

The fotirth advance in rhe growth of law W'as rhe assumption, by the 
chicf or the sratc, of the obligation to prevent and punish wrongs. It is 
but a step from settling disputes and pumshing offenses to making some 


* Perfups an t^tception shoald bc made In the case of the Br^hETtans, who, bv the Code 
of Alanu (Viir, 33^) i videre edJed upon lo bear greacer punEslimcnTis for die swnc crimc 
than mcinbcrs of lowcr castci; but this regtiktidn w« w'cli hgnored in the breach. 

t Some of OUT mon mcnlcrn citic? are try ing to rcvJve this lancicnt time-saving insiini- 
tion. 
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cfFort to prcvcnt tliem* So the chlef becomcs not merely a judge but a 
lawgiverj and to the general body of “common !aw" deri ved from the 
cusronis of the group is added a body of ‘^positive law/' de ri ved from the 
decrecs of the govemment; in the one case the laws grow up, in the other 
they are handed down. In either case the h\vs carry viuth them the mark 
of their ancestr_v% and reck wich the ycngcance which they tried to repkee. 
Primitive punishments arc cruck“ bccause primitive society feels insecure; 
as social organizadon becomcs more stable, punishments bccome Icss sevcrc. 

In general the inJividual has fewer *‘rights'* in natural society than 
under civilizarion. Evcrywherc man is bom In chains: the chains of 
hercditj% of cnvironnicnt^ of ciistom^ and of law, The primitive in¬ 
divid ual moves always within a web of regulations incrcdibly stringent and 
detailed; a thousand tabus restrict his action, a thousand terrors limit his 
wilL The narives of New Zealand were appaiently without lau^s, but 
in actual faer rigid custom ruled every aspect of cheir lives. Unchangeable 
and unquesrionable conventions determined the sitting and the rising, the 
stand i ng and the walking^ the eating^ diinlcing and slceping of the narives 
of Bcngal. The indj\'idual was hard ly recognized as a separate entit}^ in 
natural society'; what odsted was the familj^ and the elan, rhe tribe and 
the vil lage community'; it was these that owned land and esercised power^ 
Only with the Corning of private properry, which gave hini economic 
aurhority% and of the State, which gave him a legal status and defined 
rights, did the irtdividuaJ begin to stand out as a distinet reality^^ Rights 
do not come to us from nature, which knows no rights cxcept cunmng 
and strengch; they are privilegcs assured to individuals by the community 
as advantageous to the common good. Liberty is a luxury of security^; 
the free individual is a product and a mark of civilizacion. 


IV. THE FAMILY 

Its fimction in civilization—The chn tT. the of 

parental care—Unhnportance of tbe father-^epardtion of the 
sexes—Mother-TigbtStattiS of Her oempa- 

tJons — Her economtc achleveriienti — The patri^ 
archdte--Thc subjection of 'iL-ornan 

As the basic nceds of man arc hunger and lovc^ so the fundamental func- 
tions of social organisation are economic provision and biological maln- 
tenance; a stream of children is as vital as a continuity of food. To insti- 
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tutions wbtch scck matcrial welfarc and polhical order, society alwnys 
adds institutions for thc pcrpetuation of thc race« Until the State—towards 
the dawn of thc historie civil izattons—becom es the central and permanent 
source of socbl ordcr, the elan imdertakcs the deliente rask of regulating 
the relations between the scxcs and between the generations; and even 
after the state has been establ ished, the essenrinl gove mine nt of niankind 
remains in that most dcep-rooted of all historie institutions, the family. 


It is highly improbatile that thc first human hciugs lived in bolatcd fami¬ 
lies, c ven in thc hunting stage; for thc inferiority of uian in physiologlea] 
organs of defense would have Icft such families a prey tu niarauding beasts. 
Usuallv, in naturt, those oiganlvins thai are poorly equippcd for individual 
defense live in groups, and find in unlicd action a mcans of survi val in a 
World bristling witli rusks and claws and inipcnctrablc hldcs. Presumably it 
was so with man; hc saved himsclf by solidarity in tlic huuting-pack and 
che elan. W^ien cconomic relations and poHtieal mastery rcplated kinship 
as thc prmclple of social organisation, thc elan lost Its position os the sub- 
strueture of societv'^; at the boitom it was supplantcd by thc family, at thc 
top il was superseded by the State. Govemment look over thc problem of 
maintaining order, whilc* thc family assumed thc tasks of reorgaiYlzing Indus- 
ciy and canydng on thc race. 


Among thc lower animals therc is no care of progeny; conscqacntly 
eggs are spawncd in great nuinber, and some sunnve and develop while 
the great majority are caten or destroyed. .Most fislt lay a million eggs 
per ycar; a fcw species of fish show a modest sollcitudc for their offspring, 
and find half a hundred eggs per year suihdcnr for their purposes. Birds 
care herter for their young, and hatch from fivc to twclve eggs yearly; 
mammals, whose very namc suggests parental care, master the earth with 
an average of three young per female per yGar.” Throughoui thc anima! 
World fenility and destruction decrease as parental care inercases; chrough- 
out the human world the birth rate and the death rate fali together as 
civilbeation rises. Bctter family care makes possiblc a longer adolcsccnce, 
in which the young rcccivc fullcr training and’dcvclopment beforc they 
are flung upon their owo resourccs; and thc lowered birth rate releases 
human energj'^ for other activitics rhan jneproduccion. 

Since it was the mother who ftilfilkd most of the parental funetions, 
the family was at first (so far as we can picrce thc mists of history) organ- 
ized on the assumption that the position of thc man in thc family was 
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supcrficial and incident al, while that of the woman was fundamental and 
supreme. In some exiscing tribes, and probably in the carlicst human 
groups the physiological rolc of the male in reproduction appears to have 
cscapcd norice qxiite as complecdy as among animals, who rut and mate 
and breed wich happy unconsciousness of causc and effeet* The Trobriand 
Islanders attribute pregnancy not to any conimerce of the sexes, but to 
the en trance of a balcnmj or ghost^ inio the woman. Usually the ghost 
encers whilc the woman is bathing; '‘a fish has bitten mc,” ebe giri reports. 
“When^" says Malinowski, asked who was the father of an illeglcimatc 
child, there was only one answer—that there was no father, since the giri 
was tinmarried. If, then, I asked, in quicc plain terms, who was the 
physiological farhcFt the qucstion was not understood. . . . The answer 
woiiEd be: *k is a balmna who gave her this chiJd." l^Tiese islandets had 
a scrangc belief that the balmna would more readily enrer a giri ^ven to 
loosc relations with men; ncvertheless, in choosing prccaurions against 
pregnancy, the giris preferred to avoid bathing at high tide rather than to 
forego relations with men" It is a delighcfnl story, whlch must have 
proved a great convenience in chc embarrassing afccrmath of generosity; 
ic would be still more deligheful if it had been invented for anthropologists 
as w^ell as for husbands. 

In Melanesia intercourse was rccognked as the causc of pregnancy, but 
unmarried giris insisted on blaming some ardclc in thek diet.^ Even 
where the funetion of the male was understood, sex rclationships were so 
irregular that it was never a simple matter to determine the father. Con-^ 
sequently the quite prinntive mother scldom bot hered to inquire into the 
patemity of her child; ic belonged to her, and she beloiiged not to a hus¬ 
band but to her farher—or her brother—and the elan; ir was with these 
that she remained, and these were the only male relatives whom her child 
would know.* The bonds of affeetion between bro t her and sist er were 
usually stronger than heween husband and wife. The husband, in many 
cases, remained in the family and dan of his mother, and saw his wifc 
only as a clandesttne visitor. Even in classical clvilizacion the brother was 
dearer than the husband: it was her brother, not her husband, that the 
^vdfe of Intaphemes saved from the wrath of Darius; it was for her brother, 
not for her husband, that Anrigone sacrifieed herself* ''The notion thac 
a man's wife is the ncarest person in the world to him is a rtlativcJy modem 
nodon, and onc vi hich is restricted to a comparadvely small part of the 
human race/”* 
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So slight is thc relation benvecn fathcr and children in primitive society 
that in a great number of tribes the sexes live apart. In Australia and 
British New Guinea, in Africa and Micronesia, tn Assam and Burma, 
among thc Alcuts, Eskimos and Samoyeds, and here and there over the 
earth, tribes may still be found in which there is no visible family Uf c; thc 
men live apart from the women, and visit them only now and then; even 
the meals are taken scparately. In northern Papua it is not considered 
riglit for a man to be seen assodaeing sodally with a woman, even If she 
is the mother of his children. In Tahiri “family life is quite unknown.” 
Out of this segregation of the sexes come those secret fratemitics-usually 
of males-which appear everywhcrc among primitive races, and serve most 
often as a refuge against women .*■ Thcy rcsemble our modem fratemitics 
in another point—their hlerarchical oiganization. 

The simplest form of the family, then, was the woman and her children, 
living \vith her mother or her brother in the elan; such an arrangement 
was a natural outgrowth of the animal family of thc mother and her litter, 
and of thc biol^ical ignorance of primitive man, An alternative early 
form was “matrilocal mariiage”: thc husband left his elan and went to live 
with the elan and family of his udfe, laboring for her or with her in thc 
service of her parents. Descent, in such cases, was traced through the 
female line, and inheritance w-as through the mother; sometimes even the 
kingship passed down through her rather than through the male “ This 
“mother-right” was not a “matriarchatc”—it did not imply the rule of 
women over men,** Even when property was transmitted through the 
woman she had little |>ower over it; she was used as a mcans of tracing 
reladonships which, through primitive laxicy or freedom, were otherwise 
obscure * It is true that in any ^stem of society thc woman exercises a 
certain authority, rising naturally out of her importance in the home, out 
of her funetion as the dispenser of food, and out of thc need that the 
male has of her, and her power to refuse him, It is also true that there 
have been, occasionally, women rulers among some South Afrlcan tribes- 
that in the Pelcw Islands the chief did nothing of consequeoce without 
die advice of a council of cider women; that among the Iroquois the 
squaw-s had an equal right, with thc men, of spcahJng and voting in thc 
cribal council “ and rhat among the Seneca Indlåns women held great 
power, even to the sciection of the chief. But these are rare and exceptional 
cases. All m all the posidon of woman in early societies was one of sub- 
jection verging upon slavery. Her periodic disabilitj-, her unfamiliaritv 
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with weaponSt the blological absorpcion of her strcngth in carrymg, nurs- 
iog and rearing children, handicapped her in thc war of rhe sexes^ and 
doomed her to a subordinare status in all but the very lowcst and the very 
highest socicrics* Nor was her position necessarily to rise with the develop- 
ment of civilization^ it was destined to be lower in Pcriclcao Greece than 
among the North American Indians; it was to rise and fali with her strategie 
importance rar her than with the culcure and morals of men. 

In the hunting stage she did almost all the work evcept the actuai 
captuxe of the game. In return for exposing himself to the hardships and 
rtsks of the chase, the male rested magnificenely for the greacer part of 
the year. The woman bore her ch 11 dr en abundantly^ reared them, kept 
the hut or home in repair^ gathered food in woods and fields^ cooked^ 
cleaned, and made the clothing and the boots,** Because the men, when 
the tribe moved, had to be rcady ar any moment to fight off attack, they 
carried nothing but cheir weapons^ the women carried all the rest. Bush'- 
women werc used as servancs and beasts of burden; if they proved too 
weak to keep up with the march, they were abandoned “ When the 
natives of the Lower iMurray saw pack oxco they thought that thesc werc 
the wives of the whites.^ The differences in strcngth which now divide 
the sexes hardly existed in those days, and are now environmentai rather 
than innate: woman, apart from her biological disabUkles, was almost the 
equal of man In stature, endurance* resourcefulness and courage i she w-as 
not yet an ornament, a thing of beauty, or a sexual toy^ she was a robust 
animal, able to perfomi arduous work for long hours, and^ if necessary, 
to fight to the death for her chiidren or her elan* Women,” said a 
chiefxain of the Chippewas, “are created for work. One of chem can 
draw or carry as mach as t\vo men. They also pitch our tents, make our 
clothes, mend them, and keep us warm at night... * Wc absolutely cannot 
gct along withouc them on a joumey* They do everything and cost only 
a little; for since they must bc fore ver cooking, they can be satisfied in 
lean tirnes by llcking the ir fingers.”* 

Most economic advances^ in early society, were made by the woman 
rather than the man. Wlule for centuries he clung to his ancient ways of 
hunting and herding, she developed agriculrure near the camp, and those 
busy arts of the home which were to become tht most important Industries 
of later days. From the **wool-bearIng tree,” as the Greeks caUed the 
cotton plant, the primitive woman roUed thread and made cotton cloth.*^ 
It was she, apparently, w'ho developed sewing^ weaving, basketry, pottery» 
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woodworking^ and budding; and in many cases it was she who carried on 
primitive trade,"* It was she who dcvclopcd chc home, slowly adding man 
to the list of her domesdeated anlmals, and training him in those social 
dispositions and amenities which are the psychological basis and cement 
of civilization. 

But when industiy bccame more complex and brought greater rewards, 
the stronger sex took more and more of it into Its own bands “ The 
groweh of cattlc-brccding gave the man a new source of wealth, stability 
and power; c ven agrieukure, which must have seemed so prosaic to the 
mighty Nimrods of antiquity, was at last accepted by the wandering 
male^ and the economlc leadership which tillage had for a time given to 
women was wTcsred from chem by the men. The applicarion to agri- 
culture of those very anlmals that woman had first domcsticated led to her 
replacement by the male in the control of chc helds; the advance from the 
hoe to the plough put a premlom upon physical strength^ and enabkd the 
man to assert his suprcmacy, The growth of transmissible properry in 
cattle and in the products of the soiJ led to the sexual subordination of 
woman, for the male now demanded from her rhat fidelity which he 
thought would enable him to pass on his accumulations to chddren pre- 
sumably his own. GraduaJJy the man had his way; fatherhood bccame 
recognized, and propcjrty began to descend through the male; mother- 
r^ht yielded to father-right; and the patrlarchal family, w^ith the oldest 
male ar its head, became the economic, legah polidcal and moral unit of 
society^ The gods^ who had been mostiy feminine, bccame great bearded 
patriarchs, wich such harems as ambitious men dreamed of in thcir solitude. 

This passage to the pacriarchal—father^ruled—faniily was fatal to the 
position of woman. In all essencial aspcccs she and her childrcn became 
the property first of her facher or oldest brocher^ then of her husbande 
She was boughe in marriagc precisely as a slave was bought in the marker. 
She was bcqueathed as property when her husband died; and in some 
places (New Guinea, the New Hebrides, the Soiomon Islands, Fijij India, 
etc.) she was stmngled and buried with her dead husband, or was expected 
to conimit suicide, in ordcr to attend upon him in the other world.^ The 
father had now the right to treat, give, sell or lend his wives and daughters 
very mueh as he pleased, subjecc only ro the social conJemnacion of other 
fathers exercising chc same rights. While the male reservxd the privilcgc 
of excending his scxual favors beyond his home^ the woman—under patri- 
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archal uiscinitioris-wais vowcd co complete chastiiy before marmgc, and 
completc fidelity after ic. The double standard was bom. 

The genera] subjection of woman which had CMSted in the hunting 
stage, and had persisted, in dlminished form, through the period of mother- 
right, became now more pronouneed and mercllcss than before. In 
ancient Russia> on the marriagc of a daughter^ the father stnick her 
gendy with a whip, and then presented the whip to the bridegroom,** as 
a sign that her beatings were now to cotne from a rejuvenated hånd, Even 
the American Indians, among whom mother-right stirvived indefinitely^ 
trcatcd rheir women harshly, consigned to them all dnidger)% and often 
caUed them dogs+** EveryTA’here the lifc of a woman was considered 
cheaper thao that of a man; and when giris were bom there was none of 
the rejoicing that marked the coming of a malc^ Modiers sometimes 
destroyed their fcmale children to kcep them from mise ry. In Fiji wives 
mighe bc sold at pleasure, and the usual price was a musket.^ Among 
some tribes man and wife did not slecp cogether, lest chc breath of the 
woman should enfccblc the man; in Fiji it was not thoughe proper for a 
man to sleep regularly at home; in New CaJedonia the wife riept in a shed^ 
while the man slcpt in the housc. Tn Fiji dogs werc allowed in some of 
the cemples, but women w'ere cxcluded from all;** such exelusion of 
women from religious services survTves m Islam to this day. Doubticss 
woman cnjoyed at all times the mastery that comes of long-condnued 
speech; the men might be rebuffed, harangued, c ven—now and then— 
beaten,* But all in all the man was lord, the woman was servant, The 
Kaffir bought women like slaves, as a fomi of life-income Insurance; when 
he had a sufficient number of wives he could rest for the remaindcr of his 
days; they would do all the work for him. Some tribes of ancient India 
rcckoned the women of a family as part of the property inheritance^ along 
with the domcstic animalsj" nor did the last comniandment of Moses dis- 
dnguish very cicarly in this matter. Throughout negro Africa women 
hardly diifered from slaves, except that they w'^erc expected to provide 
sexual as well as cconomic satisfaction, Marriage began as a form of the 
law of propertj% as a part of the institution of slavery,* 
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The Moral Elements of Civilization 

S INCE no society can exisr wiihouc ordcr, and no ordcr without re^- 
lation, we niay takc it as a rolc of. history that che power of custom 
vanes invcrscly as chc niiiltiplicit)i'^ of laws^ much as thc povvei of msdncc 
varies inverseJy as thc multiplicity of thoughts. Sortie niles are necessaxy 
for the game of life; they may djffer in different groups, but wkhin rhe 
group they must be essentlally chc same. These rulcs may bc conven- 
dons, customSf morals^ laws* Conventions arc forms of bchavior found 
expedient by a pcoplc; cuscoms are conventions accepted by successive 
generations, af rer natutal sciection through crial and error and elimination; 
morals are such customs as the group considers vital to its welfare and 
development. In primitive societies, where thetc is no written law, these 
vital customs or morals regulate every sphere of human existence, and 
give stabil iry and continuity to the social order. Through the slow 
magic of time such customs, by long repetition, bccome a second nature 
in the individ ual; if he violates them he feels a certain fear, discomforr or 
shame; this is the origin of chac conscience, or moral sense, which Darwin 
chosc as the most impresslve distinction between animals and men.* In 
its higher development conscience is social consciousness—the feeling of 
the tndividual chac he belongs to a group, and owes ir some mcasurc of 
loyalty and consideration. Moralitj'' is the cobperation of the part with 
the whole, and of each group wirh some large r whole. CiviU^tion, of 
couise, would be impossible without it. 

I. MARRIAGE 

The j/iejnhig of iiiarriage—lti biohgjcal origins^exttal covi- 
vmnisnt—TTtal 7narriiige—Group inaTrijge—lvdividTtal mar^ 

riage—t^olygofny—hi etigenic vaiue—Exogmiy—MaT- 
Ttage by service—Ey capttire—By purchase—PrhuU 
tive love—The econotnic funetion o f viarriage 

The first task of those customs that comiitutc the moral code of a group 
is to regulate the relations of the sexes, for these are a pcrcnnial source of 
discord, violence, and possiblc degeneration. The basic form of this 
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sexual rcgiibrion k marriagc, whicK may be deiined as thc associai:ion of 
mates for the care of offspring. It is a variable and fluctuaring institution, 
which has passed through almost every concelvable form and e-vperiment 
in the coursc of its hiscor>^ from the primitive care of offspring wHthout 
the association of mates to the modem association of mates without the 
care of offspring* 

Our animal forefa chers invented It. Some hirds seem to live as repro- 
ducing mates in a divorceless monogamy. Among gorillas and orang- 
utans the association of the patents conrinues to ihe end of the breeding 
season, and has many human features. Any approach to loose behavior 
on the part of the female is severely punished by the male.* The orangs 
of Bomeo, says De Crespigny, “live in families: the male, the female, and 
a young one*^; and Dr. Savage reports of the gorillas rhat **it is not unusual 
to see the "old folks" sirting under a trec regaling themselves with fruit 
and f riend ly c hat, while their children are leaping around them and swing¬ 
ing from branch to branch in boisterous merriment.^'* Marriage is older 
than man. 

Societies without marriage are rare, but the sedulous inqnirer can 6nd 
enough of rhem to form a respectable transition from the promkcuicy of 
the lower man^mals to the marriages of primitive men. In Futuna and 
Hawaii the majority of the peoplc did not marry at all;* the Lnbus mated 
freely and indiscriminatcly, and had no conception of marriage; certain 
tribes of Bomeo lived in mairiageless assockdon, freer than the birds; and 
among some peoples of primitive Russia ^"the men urilized the women 
wifhoQt discinction* so that no woman had her appoJnted husband/*^ 
African pygmies have been described as having no marriage insdm tions, 
but as foUowing “their animal instinets wholly without restraint.^"* This 
primitive "nationalization of w^omen,^* corresponding to primitive com- 
munism In land and food^ passed away at so carly a stage that few traces 
of it remain^ Some memory of it, however, lingercd on in di vers forms! 
in the feeling of many nature peoples that monogamy—which rhey woi^ld 
define as the monopoly of a woman by one man—is unnatural and immoral;*^ 
in periodie festivals of liccnse (still survhring faintiy in our Al ardi Gras)^ 
when sexvial restraints were temporarily abandoned; in the demand that 
a woman should give herself—as at the Temple of Myhrta in Babylon—ro 
any man that solicitcd her, before she would be allowed to marry;* in 
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the custom of wife-lending, so esseotial to many primitive codes of hos¬ 
pital it)''i and in the jus priniiie woeth, or riglit of the first night, by which, 
in early feudal Europc, the lord of the manor, perhaps representing the 
ancient rights of the tribe, occasionally deflowered the bride before the 
bridegroom was allowed to coosummate the marriagc.** 

A varicty*of tentative unions gradually took the place of indiscriminate 
relations. Among the Orang Sakai of Malacca a giri remained for a time 
with eaeb man of the tribe, passing from onc to another unril she had 
made the rounds; then she began again.'^ Among the Yakuts of Siberia, 
the Botoeudos of South Africa, the lower classes of Tibet, and many other 
peoples, marriagc was quite experimental, and could be ended at the will 
of either party, with no reasons given or rcquired. Among the Bushmen 
“any disagreement suf!iccd to end a union, and new connections could 
immediately be found for both." Among the Damaras, according to Sir 
Francis Galeon, “the spouse was changed almost w'cekly, and 1 scldom 
knew without inquiry who the pro te?npoTe husband of caeh lady was at 
any particular dmc." Among rhe Balla “women are bandied about from 
man to man, and of thclr own accord leave one husband for another. 
Young women scarocly out of the Jr teens often have had four or Ave 
husbands, all still living,*" The original word for marriage, in Hawaii, 
mcant to try.* Among the Tahitians, a century ago, unions were frec and 
dissolublc at will, so long as the te w'crc no children; if a child came the 
parents might destroy ic without social rcproach, or the couplc might 
rcar the child and enter into a more permanenr relation; the man pledgcd 
his support to the woman in return for the burdcit of parental care that 
she now assumed," 

Marco Polo writes of a Central Asiatic tribe, inhabittng Pcyn (now 
Kcriya) in the thirteenth century: “If a married man goes to a distance 
from home to be absent twenty days, his wife has a right, if she is so 
inelined, to take another husband; and the men, on the same principle, 
marry whe rever they happen to reside/™ So old are the iatest innovations 
In marriage and morals. 

Lecourneau said of inafriAge thac ^‘every possiblc cYpcrimerit compatiblc 
with the duntion of savpge or barb^inan societies has been tried, or is still 
practisedT amongst various races, without the least thought of the moral 
ideas generally prcvailing in Europe.'^“ In addition to experiments in pentia- 
nence there were experiments in relationship. In a few cases \ve find ‘^group 
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by which a namber of men bclonging to one group married 
collecri%'ely a niin^ber of women bclonging to anothcr group.** In Tibets fnr 
examplc^ it was tlie custom for a group of btothers to iiiarry a group of 
sisrers, and for the tw'o groups to praccbc scMial communism betv ccn tlicm> 
cach of the men cohabiting wich each of thc women.“ Caesar rcpwrted a 
similar custom m ancient Britam.'* Surv'ivals of it appcar m the '4evirate/" 
a custom existing among the carly Jews and other ancient peoples, by which 
a man was obligated to tnarrj^ his brocheres widow;“ this was the nile that so 
irked Onan. 

What was It that led men to replace the scmi-promiscuity of primitive 
society with indlvidual marriage? Since, in a great majority of nature 
pcoples, there are fcw, if any, restraints on premarital relations, it is 
obvious that phj^ical dcsire does not give rise to the institution of marriage. 
For marriaget witli irs restriccions and psychological Irritations, could not 
possibly compete with sexuai coirununkm as a mode of sacisfying the 
erotic propensitics of men. Nor could the Individua] establishment offer 
at the outset any mode of rcaring children fhat would be obviously 
superior to the ir rcaring by the mother, her family, and the elan. Some 
powerful economic motives must have favored the evolution of marriage. 
In all probability (for again we must remind oiirselvcs how little \ve really 
know of origins) these motives werc connected with the rising institution 
of propertj\ 

Individua! marriage camc through the desire of the male to have cheap 
slaves, and to avoid bequeathing his property to other men's children. ^ 
Polygamy, or the marriage of one petson to sevcral mates, appears liere, 
and there in the form of polyandry—the marriage of onc woman to sevcral 
men—as among the Todas and some tribes of Tibet;” the custom may 
still be found where males outnumber fcmalcs considerabIy*“ But this 
custom soon falls prey to the conqueting male, and polygamy has come to 
mean for us, usually, what would more strictly be called polygyny—the 
possession of several wives by onc man. Medieval thcologians thought 
that Mohammed had invented polygamy, but it antedated Islam by some 
years, being the prevailing mode of marriage in the primitive worId.“ 
Many causes conspired to make it general. In early society, bccause of 
hunting and war, the life of the male is more violene and dangerous, and 
the death rate of men is higher, than that of women, The conscquent 
excess of women compcls a choice between polygamy and the barren 
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celibacy of a minority of women; bue such celibacy is intolerable to peoples 
who rcqulrc a high birth race ro make up for a high death rate, and who 
therefore scom the marclcss and chiidJess woman. Again, men like variety; 
as the Negroes of Angola expressed it, they were ^‘not able to cat always 
of the same dish." Also, men likc youth in the ir mates, and women age 
rapidly in primitive commumrics. The women themselves often favored 
polygamy; it permitted them to nurse their children longer, and therefore 
to rcduce the frcqucncy of motherhood without interfering with the erotic 
and philoprogcnitivc inelinarions of the male. Sometimes the first wife, 
burdened wlth toil, helped her husband ro secure an additional wife, so 
Chat her bur den might be shared, and additional children might raise the 
productive power and the wealth of the family.” Children were economic 
assets, and men invested in wnves in ordcr to draw children from them like 
interest. In the patriarchal system wives and children were in effeet the 
slaves of the man; the more a man had of them, the richer he was. Tlie 
poor man practised monogamy, bur he looked upon it as a shameful condi^ 
tion, from which some day he would rise to the respected position of a 
polygamoiis male." 

Doubtlcss polygamy was \^x]l adapted to the marital needs of a 
primitive society in which women outnumbered men, It had a cu- 
genic vaiue superior to that of contemporary monogamy; for whercas 
in modem society the most able and prudent men many latest and have 

least children, under polygamy the most able men, presumably, secured 
the besd mates and had most children. Hence polygamy has survi ved 
among practically all nature peoples, even among the maioricy of civLl- 
ized mankind; only in our day has it begun to die, in the Orient. Certain 
conditions, however, nulitated against it. The decrease in danger and vio- 
Icncc, consequent upon a settlcd agriculrural Ufe, brought the sexes towards 
an approximate numerical equality; and under these circumsrances open 
polygamy, even in primitive societies, became the privilege of ih c pros- 
perous minority," The mass of the people practised a monogamy tempered 
^^^th adultery, whUe another minority, of wiiling or regretful ccUbatcs, 
baianced the polygamy of the rich. jealousy in the male, and possessive- 
ness in the female, entered into the situation more cffcciivclv as the sexes 
approximated in number; for where the strong could not have a multiplic- 
iiy of wives exoepe by taking the actual or potential wives of other men, 
and by (in some cases) olfcnding their own, polygamy became a difHcult 
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matter, which only thc eleverest could irtanagc* As propert}^ aceumu- 
laced^ and men were loath to scatter it in small faequests^ it becamc desir^ 
able TO differentiate wives inio "chief wife^^ and coneubines, so thac only 
rhe children of thc former shouid share the Icgacy; this remained the status 
of marriage in Asia until our ovm generation. Gradnally thc chief wife 
becamc che only wifc, the concubincs bccanie kept women in sccrct and 
apart, or they disappeared; and as Chrisrianity entered upon the sccnCt 
monogamy^ In Enrope, took thc place of polygamy as the law ful and out- 
ward form of scxual association. But nionogamy, likc letters and thc staie, 
is artificial, and belongs to the history, noc to the origlns, of cjvilistatlon. 

Whatever form thc union mighr take, mar riage was obligatory amon g 
ncarly all primitive pcoplcs. The unniarried male had no sranding in the 
communicy, or was considered only half a man.'* Exogamy, too, was com- 
pulsory: rhat is to say, a man was expcctcd co seciire his wifc from anor her 
elan than his own. Whecher this enstom arosc because thc primitive mind 
suspccced the evil effeccs of close inbreedlng, or because such incergroup 
marriages created or cemented useful poUtical alliances, promoted social 
organisation, and Icsscned the danger of war, or because the captune of a 
\^^c from another tribe had bcconic a fashionable mark of male macurity, 
or because familiariry breeds conrempt and distance knds enchanement to 
the view—wc do not know. In any case che restrictlon was wcll-nigh uni¬ 
versal in carly society; and though it was successfully violaced by the 
Pharaotis, the Ptolemies and the Incas, who all favored thc marriage of 
brocher and sister, it survdved into Roman and modem law and conscioiisly 

or unconsciously moulds our bchavior to this day. 

How did the male secure his wifc from another tribe? ^^'^here rhe matri- 
archal organisation was strong he was of ten required to go and live wirh 
the dan of the giri \yi\om he sought. As che patriarchal system developed, 
the suitor was allowed, af ter a term of service to the father^ to take his 
bride back ro his own elan; so Jacob scrv'ed Laban for Leah and RacheU^ 
Sometimes the suitor shortened the matter with plain, blunt force* Tc was 
an ad vantage as well as a disrinetion to have stolen a wife; not only vvould 
she be a cheap slav^e, but new slaves could be begotten of her, and thesc 
children w^ould chaln her to her slavery- Such marriage by caprnre, though 
not the rule, oceurred sporadically in the primitive world. Among thc 
North American Indians thc women were induded In the spoils of war^ 
and this happened so frequently that in some tribes the husbands and thelr 
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wives spolce mutualljr uninteUigiblc languages, The Stavs of Russia and 
Scrbia practiscd occasiona! marriage by capture untU clic last ccnturv^*'* 
Vestiges of ic remain in the custom of sirrnilacing chc capture of the bride 
by the groom in certain wcdding cercmorucs,'^ All In it was a Ir^ical 
aspect of the al most inccssant war of the rribesT and a logical starting-pojnt 

for that etema] war of the sexes whose only truces are brief noceumes 
and dreamlcss steep. 

As wealth grew it bccame more convenient to offer the father a sub- 
stantial present—or a sum of money—for his daugheer, rather than scr\'c 
for her in an alien elan, or risk the violence and feuds thar might come of 
marriage by capture. Consequcntly marriage by purchase and parental 
arrangement was the ru le in carly sociecies*^ Transition forms oceur; the 
Alelanesians sometimes stole their wives, but made the theft legal by a 
later payment to her family. Among some natives of New Guinea the man 
abducted chc girl, and then, while hc and she were In hiding, comniissioned 
his friends to bargain with her father over a purchase price.* The case with 
which moral indignation in thesc matters might be financially appeased is 
illuminadng. A Maori mother^ wailing loudly, bitterly cursed the youth 
who had eloped with her daughter, until he presented her with a blanket. 
^'That was aU I wanted,” she said; "*1 only wanted to get a blanket, and 
therefore made this noise.”" Usually chc bride cost more than a blanket; 
among the Hottentots her price was an ox or a covvj among the Croo three 
cows and a sheep; among the Kaflirs six to thirty head of cattJe, depend- 
ing upon the rank of the girl's family; and among the Togos sLxteen dollara 
cash and six doUara in goods^^ 

Marriage by purchase prcvails throughout primitive Africa, and is still 
a rtotTTtal Institution In China and Japan; it flourished in ancient India and 
judea, and in prc-CoInnibian Central America and Peru; instances of ic oceur 
in Europe coday.” Ic is a ivauiral developmcnt of patriarchal institutions; 
the father owns chc daughtcr> and may dispose of her, within broad iinuts, 
as he sees fit. The Orinoco Indians exptessed the matter bv saying that chc 
suitor should pay the father for rcaring the^glrl for his use“ Sonierimcs 
the giri was exhihited to potential suitors in a bride-show; so among the 
Somalis the bride, richly caparLsqncd, was led about on. horseback or on 

• BHffsult thlnks that marriage by capnire was a uaiuiitiorL from rnatiilocai to patn- 
uxhal m»rriagc: ihe male, refusing to go and live with ihe tribe or family of his vrift. 
forød her ro come ro his * Lipperc believed that cxogimy arosc as a pcaccabk subsdtute 
for capture;^ iheft again graduatrd into tiade. 
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foot, in an atmosphcrc hcavily pcrftimed to stir the suitors to a handsome 
price.** Thcrc is no record of wonien objeedng to marriage by purchosc^ 
on the contrarvt they took kcen pride in the sunis paid for them, and scomed 
the woman who gave hcrself in marriage without a pricC;* they faclieved thac 
in a **]ovc-iTiatch^' the villainous male was gctcing too mueh for nothing.** 
On tfic o ther hånd, ic was xisual for the faeber to acknowlcdgc the bride- 
groom's paymenc with a return gift whicb, as time went on, approximated 
more and more tn valuc to the sum offered for the bride." Rich fathcis# 
anxtous ro smooth the way for their daugheers, gradually enlargcd thesc 
gifts until the insumtion of the dowry took fornii and the piirchaSC of the 
husband by the fatiter replaccd^ or accompamed, the purehasc of the wLfe 
by the suitor “ 

In all these forms and varietles of marriage therc is hardly a trace of 
romantic love. Wc find a fcw cases of lovc-marriages among the Papuans 
of New Guinea j among other primlrivc peoplcs wc come upon instances 
of love (in the sense of mutuai devotion rather than mutoal need)^ but 
nsually these attachments have nothing to do with marriage. In simple days 
men married for cheap labor, profitable parentagc, and regular meals. “In 
Yariba," says Lander, "marriage is cckbrated by the natlves as uncon- 
cemedly as possiblej a man thinks as little of taking a wife as of cutting an 
ear of com—affeetion is altogether out of the question.™ Sincc premarital 
relations are abundant in primirivc socjcty^ passion is not daniincd up by 
denial, and seldom affeets the choice of a wlfe* For the same reason—the ab¬ 
sence of delay benveen desire and fulfilment—no time is given for thac 
brooding introversion of frustrated, and therefore idealizing, passion which 
is usually the source of youthful roman tic love, Such love is reser\'ed for 
devcloped civilizations, in which morals have raised bamers against desire, 
and the grouTh of wealth has cnabled some men to afford, and some women 
to provide, the Inxuries and delicåcies of romance^ primitive peoples are too 
poor to be romantic. One rarely finds love poetrj' in tlieir songs. When 
the missionaries'translated the Bible Lnto the language of the Algonquins 
they could discover no native equivalcnt for the word love. The Hotten-^ 
tots are described as “cold and indifferent to one another'^ in marriage. 

. On the Gold Ck>ast ^“not even the appearance of affectlon extsts between 
hxisband and wife”; and it is the same in primitive Australia. “I asked 
Baba,” said Caillié, speaking of a Senegal Negro, ^Vhy he did nor some- 
times make merry with his wives* He replied thac if he did he shoiild not 
be able to manage them.” An Australian narive, asked why he wished ro 
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many^ answercd honcstly that he vranted a v/ifc to sccure food^ waccr and 
wood for him, and to carrj-' hLs belongings on the march*** The kiss, which 
secms so indispensable to Atnericaj is qnite nnknown to primitive pcopLcSr 
or knowm onlv to bc scomed."^ 

In general rhe “savagc” takes his sex philosophically, with hardly more 
of metaphysical or theolc^ical misgiving than the animal; he does not brood 
over it, or fly into a passion with it; it ts as mueh a matter of course with 
him as his food. He tnakes no pretensc to idediscic motives. Marriage is 
never a sacrament with him, and scidom an affair of lavish ceremony; it is 
frank ly a commercial transaction. It never oceurs to him to bc ashamed 
that he subordinates emotional to practical considerations in choosing bis 
mate; hc would rather be ashamed of the opposite, and would demand 
of u5, if he were as immodest as wc are, some cxplanation of our custom of 
binding a man and a woman together almost for li fe because sexual desire 
has chained them for a moment with its Hghcning. The primitive male 
looked upon marriage in terms not of sexual license but of economic co- 
ope ration. He expccted the woman—and the woman expected herseLf—to 
bc not so mueh giacious and bcauriful (though he appredated these quali- 
tics in her) as useful and industrious; she was to be an economic asset rather 
than a toml loss; otherw'isc the matter-of-fact “savage” w'ould never have 
thoughe of marriage at all. Marriage was a profitable partnership, not a 
private debauch; it was a way whereby a man and a woman, working 
together, might be more prosperons than if caeh worked alone. Wherever, 
in che history of civilization, woman has ceased to be an economic asset 
in marriage, marriage has decayed; and somecimes civilisation has decayed 

*• i ^ r 

with it. 

II. SEXUAL MORALITY 

Preffjorital relations — — Chanity — Virghity — The 

double naridard—AIodeyty—Tbe relathity of 7j^rorah^The 
biological rSle of trrode^y--Adultefy--Dworce^Abor- 
tioTi—htfantiotde—Childhood—Tbe bidividual 


The greatest task of morals is alwayis sexu^ reguhtion; for rhe repro- 
ductive instmet creates problems not only within marriage^ but before and 
after IL and thre^Étens at any momeue to di^turb social order with its per- 
sistcnce, its mtensit)% its scom of kw^ and its per\fersions. The firsc prob¬ 
lem concerns premarital rekrions—shall they bc rcstricrcd, or frec? Even 
among anlmak sex is nor quite unrestrainedj the rejection of the male by 
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chc fcmalc cxccpr in pcriods of nit rcdiices sex to a mtich more modest rok 
in the aninial worid rhan it occupics in onr own lecheroiis species* As 
Beaumarchais put it^ man differs from the animal in eating without being 
hiingrj% drinking without being thirscy^ and maldng love at all seasons. 
Among primitive pcoplcs wc find some analogue, or conversc, of animal 
rcsrricrionSt in the tabu placcd upon rdations with a woman in her men- 
stnial period. With this general exceprion prcmarital intercourse k left for 
the most part free in rhe simplest socictics. Among the Norch American 
Indians the young men and women mated freely; and these relations were 
not heJd an impediment to marriage, Among the Papuans of New 
Guinea sex life began at an exircnicly carly age^ and premarital promiscu- 
iw was the rule " SLmibr prcmarital Liberty obtaincd among the Soyots of 
Siberia, the Igorors of the Philippines, the natives of Upper Burma, the 
Kaffirs and Bushmen of Africa, the tribes of the Niger and the Uganda, 
of New Georgia, the Murray Islands, the Andaman Islands, Tahid, Poly- 
nesla, Assam, etc.*^ 

Under such conditions we must not expect to find mueh prostitution 
in primitive society* The “oldest profession” is comparatively young; it 
arises on ly \\dth civilizadon, with the appeanmee of property and the dk- 
appcarancc of premarital freedom, Here and there we find gi ris selling 
themselves for a Tvhile to rake a dowTy, or to provide funds for the tem- 
plcsj but this occuis only where the local moral code approves of it as a 
pious sacrifice to help thriftj^ parents or hungry gods.** 

Chastity is a correspondingly kte developmcnt. WTiat the primitive 
maiden d read cd was not the loss of virginity^ but a reputation for sterility;*' 
prcmarital pregnancy was, more ofren than not, an aid rather than a handi¬ 
cap in finding a husband, for it settlcd all doubts of sterility, and prom- 
ised profitable children. The simplcr tribes, before the coniing of prop¬ 
erty, seem CO have held viiginity in contempt, as indieacing unpopularity. 
The Kamchadal bridegroom w^bo found hk bride to bc a Virgin was mueh 
put our, and *Vt>undly abused her mother for the negligent way in which 
she had brought up her daughter,”'^ In many places viiginity w-as consid- 
ered a bar rier to marriage, becausc ir kid upon the husband the unplcasanr 
task of violating the tabu that forbade him to shed rhe biood of any mem- 
ber of his cribe. Somedmes girls offered themselves ro a srranger in order 
to break this tabu against their marriage* In Tibet mothers anxiously soughr 
men who would deflower their daughters; in jMalabar the giris themselves 
begged the scrv^iccs of passers-by to the same end, ^'’for w'hile they were 
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virgins rhcy could not find a husband.” In somc tribcs the bridc was 
obliged to give herse!f to the wedding guescs before going in to her hus¬ 
band; in others the bridegroom hired a man to end the vlrginlty of his 
bridc; among cercain Philippine tribes a special ofRcial was appointed^ at a 
high salary, to perform this funetion for prospective husbands."* 

What was it that changed viiginity from a fault in to a virtue, and made 
it an element in the moral codes of all the higher civilizations? Doubtless 
it was the insricution of property. Pren^rital chasticy came as an exten- 
sion, CO chc daughterS:, of the propriccary fccllng with which the patri- 
archal male looked upon his wife. The valuarion of virginity rose when^ 
under inarriage by purchase, the Virgin bride was founJ to bring a higher 
price than her weak siscer; the Virgin gave promise, by her past, of that 
marical fidelity which now scemed so prccious to men beset by worry lest 
chey should leave their properry co surrepritlous children * 

The men never thought of applying the same restrictions to themselves; 
no society in history has ever insisred on the preinarital chasiity of the 
male; no language has ever had a word for a Virgin The aura of 

virginity was kept cxclusively for daughters, and pressed upon them in 
a rhousands ways. The Tuaregs punished the irregularity of a daughter 
or a sister wdth death; the Negroes of Nubia, Abyssinia, Somaldand, etc., 
practised upon the ir daughters the eruel art of infibuktion—i.c., the attach- 
nienc of a ring or lock co the genitals to prevent copulation; in Burma and 
Slam a simdar practice sundved to our own day.'" Forms of seclusion arosc 
by which giris were kept from providlng or rccciving temptation. In New 
Brirain che richer pa renes con fined the ir daughters, through £ve danger- 
ous ycars, in huts guarded by virtuous old crones; the giris were never 
allowed to come out^ and onJy their relatives could see them* Some tribcs 
in Borneo kept their unmarried giris in solicary confinemenc.^ From chese 
primitive customs 10 rhe furdah of the Moslems and the Hindus Is bue a 
step, and indicates agaln how ncarly “dvilizarion” touches “savagery.” 

Modesty came with virginity and the patriarchate. There ar c many 
cribes which to chis day sho%v no shame in exposing the body;®" indecd, 
some are ashamed to wear cloching. AU Africa rocked with laughter 
when Livingstone begged his black hosts to put on some cloching before 
the arrlval of his wife, The Queen of the BaJonda was quitc naked when 
she held coun for LivingstOiiie+" A small minority of tribcs practise sex rela¬ 
tions pubiicly, withour any thought of shame.*" At firsr modescy is the 
feelUig of the woman that she is tabu in her periods* When marriage 
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hy purchasc rakes form, and vir^nity in the daughrcr brings a profit to her 
father, seclusion and the compulslon to virginity beget in the girl a sense of 
obligation to chastity. Again, modesty is the feeJing of the wife who, 
under piirchase marriagCt feds a financial obligation to her husband to rc- 
friln from such extemal sexual relations as cannot bring him any recom- 
pensc. Clorhing ap|>ears at this point, if motives of adomment and pro- 
tection have not already engendered it; in many tribes women worc 
dothing oniy after marriagc " as a sign of their exdusive possession by a 
husband, and as a deterrent to gallantry; primitive man did not agree widi 
the aurhor of Pengiim Iile that dothing encouraged lechery* Chastity* 
howcverj bears no necessary relation to dothing; some travelers report chat 
morals in Africa vaiy Inverscly as the amount of dress." k is clear that 
what men are ashamed of depends entirely upon the local tabus and cus- 
torns of their group- Undl recently a Chinese woman was ashamed to 
show her foot, an Arab woman her face, a Tuareg woman her mouthj but 
the women of anclcnt Egypt, of nlneteenth-century India and of nven- 
tieth-century Bali (before prurient tourists came) never thought of shame 
at the exposure of their breasts. 

We must not condude that morals are worchless bccause they differ 
according to time and place, and that it would bc wise to show our his¬ 
torie Icaming by at oncc discarding the moral customs of our group. A 
Jitclc anthropology is a dangeroiis ching- Ic is substantiaUy true that—as 
Ajiatole France ironically expressed the matter—^'morality is the sum of 
the prejudiccs of a comiTiunity”j“* and that, as Anacharsis put ir among the 
Greeks, if one werc to bring together all customs considered sacred by 
some group, and werc then to take away all customs considered Immoral 
by some group, norhing would remain. But this does not prove the ^vorth- 
Icssness of morak; it only shows in what varied ways social order has been 
preserved. Social or der is none the less necessary; the game must still have 
rules in order to be played- men must know what to cxpect of one another 
in che ordinary circnmstanccs of life* Hence the unanimity with which 
the members of a society pracrisc its moral code is qmte as important as 
the conrents of that code. Our heroic rejccrion of che customs and morak 
of OUT tribe, upon our adolescent discovery of their rclarivity, betraj^s the 
immaturity of our minds; given another decade and we begin to under¬ 
stand that there may be more wisdom in the moral code of the group— 
the formulatcd c.xpcrience of generations of the race—than can be explalncd 
in a college course. Sooner or laccr che discurbing realizadon comes to us 
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rhat even that which we cannot understand may be true. The institu- 
dons, convenrions, customs and laws that make up the complcx structurc 
of a society are the work of a hundred cenruries and a billion minds; 
and one mind muse not expece to comprehend rhem in one lifetimc, mueh 

less in ewentj'^ ycars. We arc warranred in conciuding that morals are 
relacivt, and indispensablc. 

Since old and Basic customs represent a natural sclection of group 
ways af ter centuries of tn'al and error, wc must expect to find some social 
Utility, or survival value, b virginity and modest\', dcspitc their historical 
reiativity, their association with marriage by purclme, and their contribu*- 
tions to neurosis. Modesty was a strategie retreat which enabled the gid, 
where she had any choice, to select her mate more dcllberaccly, or compel 
^ ro show finer qualities before winning her; and the very obstructions 
it raised against desire generated those sentiments of romantic love which 
heightened her valne in his eyes. The bculcation of virginity destroyed 
the naturaJness and case of primitive sexual life; but, by discouraging 
early sex development and premature motherhood, it lesse ned the gap 
—which tends to widen disru ptively as civilizarion develops—benveen cco- 
nomic and sexual maturity. Proba'bly it serv-cd m this w-ay to strengthen 
the individual physically and mentally, to lengthen adolescence and ^in- 
ing^ and so co lift the level of the race. 

As the institution of property developcd, adultery graduated from a 
veuial bto a mortal sin. Half of the primitive peopics known to us attach no 
great importance to it." The rise of propertj' not only led to the exaction 
of complere fidelity from the woman, but generated b the male a pro- 
prietary attitude towards her; even when he lent her to a guest it was 
becai^e she belonged to hlm in body and soul, Stittee was the complerion 
of this conception; the w oman musr go dow-n bro the master's grave aJong 
with his orher bclongbgs. Under the patriarchatc adultery was classed 
mth theft “ it was, so to speak, an infringement of patent. Punishment for 
it varied through all degrees of severitj' from the indifference of the simpler 
tribes to the disembowclment of adultcresses amoog certain Califomia 
Indians.* Af ter centuries of punishment the new vlrtue of wifcly fidelity 
was finnly established, and had generated an appropriate conscience in the 
femmbe heart. Many In dian tribes sur prised their conquerois by the un 
approach able vlrtue of their squaw'S; and certain male travcieis have hoped 
that the women of Europc and America might some day cquai b maritaJ 
faithfulness rhe wives of the Zulus and the Papuans ® 
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Tt \V2S easier for ihc P^puans^ since among rhcm, as among most primi- 
dvc pcopIcSj there wcrc fcw impcdiments to the divorce of thc woman hy 
thc man. Unions scldom lasted more than a fcw ycars among the Amer- 
ican Indkns. “A large proportion of the old and middle^aged men>" says 
Schoolcraft, “have had many different wives^ and iheir childrcn^ scattered 
around the country * arc unknown to thcm/'** llicy ‘laugh at Europeans 
for havitig only one wife, and that for life; they consider chat the Good 
Spirit formed rhem to be happy^ and not to contmue together unless 
their tempers and dispositions were congcnial/* The Cherokecs changed 
wives three or four times a ycar^ the conservative Samoans kept chem as 
long as three years.** Wkh the coming of a scttkd agticultural life, 
unions bccamc more permanent. Under the patriarchal sj^em the man 
found it uneconomical to divorce a wife, for this meant, in effeet, lo José 
a profitable slave*" As the famdy became the productive unit of society^ 
tilling the soil together, ir prospered—other things equal—according to Its 
sb.e and cohesion; it was found to some advanrage that the union of the 
mares should condnue iintil the last c hild was reared. By rhar time no 


energy remained for a new romance, and the lives of the parents had been 
forged into one by common work and rrials. Only with the passage to 
urban indusery, and the consequent reduction of the family in size and 
eeonomic importance, has divorce bccome widespread again. 

In general, rhroughout history^ men have \eanted many cliildrcn, and 
rherefore have catled motherho<^ sacred; while women, who know more 
about reproduction, have sccretly refaelled against this heavy assignment^ 
and have used an endless variecy of mcans to rcducc thc burdens of ma- 
temiry* Primitive men do not usuaUy care to restrict population^ under 
normal conditions children are profitable, and the male regrets only that they 


cannor all be sons. 


It is thc woman who invents abortion, infanticide and 


contraccption—for c ven the last oceurs, sporadically, among primitive peo- 
pies" It is astonishing to find how similar are thc motives of the “savage^ 
to thc “civilized” woman in preventing birth: to escape the burden of 
rearing offspring, to preserve a youthful figure, to avert the disgracc of 
extramarital motherhood, to avoid dcath, etc. The simplest mcans of re- 
ducing tnatemity was thc refusaJ of thc man by the woman during thc 
period of nursing, which might be prolongcd for many ycars. Somecimes, 
as among the Cheyenne Indkns, the women dcvclopcd the custom of 
refusing to bear a sccond child unril the first was ten years old. In New 
Britain thc women had no children till two or four years after marriagc. 
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The Guaycurus of Brazil were consrantly diminishing bccausc thc women 
would bcar no children till the age of thirty. Among the Papuans abortion 
was frequcQt; “children are burdensome,” said the women; “wc arc wcary 

of them; we go dcad/' Sonic Maori tribes used herbs or induced artificial 
malposition of the uterus, to prevent conception"* 

When abortion failed, infanticide remained. Most nature peoples per- 
mitted the killing of the newborn child if ic was defoimed, or discased, 
or a bastard, or if its mother had died in giving it birth. x\£ if any reason 
would bc good in the task of liniiting population to thc availabk means of 
subsistence, many tribes kilkd infants whom they considered to have been 
born under unlucky drcumstanccs: so the Bonde! naiives strangicd all 
chiJdren who entered the world headHrst; thc Kamchadals kUlcd babes 
born in stomiy U'cathcr; Madagascar tribes exposed, drowned, or buried 
al i ve children who made their début in March or April, or on a "Wednes- 
day or a Friday, or in the last week of thc tnonth. tf a woman gave birth 
to twins it was, in some tribes, held proof of adultery, since no man could 
be thc father of cwo children at the same time; and therefore onc or boili 
of the children suifered death, The practice of infanticide was particularly 
prevalent among nomads, who found children a problem on their long 
marches. The Bangcrang tribe of Victoria kilkd half their children at 
birth; the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco allowed only onc child j>er 
family per se ven ycars to survive; the Abipones achieved a French ccon- 
omy in population by rearing a boy and a giri in each household, killing 
off other o ffspring as fasr as they appeared. Wherc famine condittons 
existed or threatened, most tribes strangkd the newborn, and some tribes 
ate them. Usually it w'as thc girl that \vas most subject to infanticide; occa- 
siotially she was tortured to death with a view to inducing the soul to 
appear, in its next incamation, in the form of a boy." Infanticide was prac- 
tised without cruelty and without remorse; for in the fiist moments after 
delivery, apparently, the mother felt no instinetive love for the child. 

Oncc the child had been pemiittcd to live a fcw days, it was safe 
againsr infanticide; soon parental love w'as evoked by its helpless sim- 
plicity, and in most cases it was treated more aiTectionately by its primi¬ 
tive parents than thc average child of thc higber races* For lack of milk 
or Soft food the mother nursed thc child from two to four years, sometimes 
for twelve;* one traveler describes a boy who had leamed ro smoke before 
he was weaned;’' and often a youngster running abour with other children 
would intcrrupc his play—or his work— to go and be nursed by his 
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mother.^ TTic Negro mother at work carried her infant on her back^ and 
sometimes fed ic by slmging her breascs over her shoulder ” Primitive dis« 
cjpline was indulgent but not minous; at an early age the child was le ft to 
face for itscif the conscquences of its stupidlty^ its insolence, or its png- 
nadtyi and Icarnlng went on apaee. Filial, as well as parental, iove was 
highly developed in naniral society." 

Dangcra and discasc were ftetjuent in primitive child hood+ and mortai- 
ity high. Youth was brief, for at an early age marital and martkl rc- 
sponsibility began, and soon the individual was lost in the heavy tasks of 
replcnishing and defending the group, 7 hc women were consumed in car- 
ing for chiJdren, the men in providing for them. When the youngest child 
had been reared the patents were wrom out^ as litclc space remained for 
individual life at the end as at the beginning. Individ uaiisni, like liberty^ 
is^ a luxiiry of civilizarion. Only wich the dawn of history were a suffi¬ 
cient number of men and women freed from the bardens of hunger, 

reproduction and vvar to create the intangible valnes of leisure, ctilture 
and art* 

m. SOCTAL MORAI.ITY 

The nature of vhttie and vtce—Greed—Disboneny^Violence— 

Mornicide — Suicide — The ^ocializaticn of the mdividuat — 
A!truiS?n^HospitaIky^ÅIanners—Ttibal Ihmts of rfiorat- 
t^y^Pthnitive vwdem morals—Religion and morais 

Part of the funetion of parentagc is the transmission of a moraJ code. 
For the child is more animat than human; it has hunianity thrust upon it 
day by day as it receives the moral and mental heritagc of the race. Bio- 
logically it is badly etjuippcd for civilization, since its instinets provide 
only for traditional and basic situations* and include impulses more adapted 
CO the jungle than to the towti. Evety vice was once a virtuc* necessary in 
the struggle for existcnce; jt bceamc a vice only when it sundved chc condi- 
tions that made it indispensable; a ^nce, chereforc, is not an advanced form 
of behavior, but usually an atavistic throwback to ancient and superseded 
ways. It is onc purpose of a moral code to adjust the unchanged^r slowly 
changing—impulscs of human nature to the changing needs and clrcum- 
stances of social life. 

Grccd* acqujsltivcness, dishonesty, cruelty and violcnce were for m 
many generadons useful to animals and nicn tliat not all our laws, our 
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education, our morals and our religions can qiiite stamp thcm out; somc 
of them, doubtless, have a cenain survival value even today« The animal 
gorges himself bccausc he does not know whcn bc may find food again; 
this uncertainty is thc origin of greed. The Yakues have been known to 
eat forty pounds of meat in one day; and similar stories, only less heroic, 
are told of the Eskimos and the nadves of Australia.” Eoonomic security 
is too recent an achievement of civilizadon to have climinated this natural 
greed; ii still appears in the insadable acquisidveness whereby the fretful 
modem man or woman stores up gold, or other goods, that may in emer- 
gency be tumed into food. Greed for ddnk is not as widespread as greed 
for food, for most human aggregacions have centered around some water 
supply. Neverthelcss, the drinking of intoxicants is almost universal; not 
so mueh because men are greedy as bccause they are cold and \sT5h ro be 
warmed, or unhappy and wish to forget—or simply bccause the water 
available to them is not dt to drink. 

Dishonesty is not so ancient as greed, for hunger is older than prope^t)^ 
The simplest “savages" scem to be the most honest." “Thcir word Is 
sacred,” said Kolben of thc Hottentots; they know “nothing of the cor- 
niptness and faithlcss arts of Europe.*”* As intemadonal communica- 
dons improved, this naive honesty disappeared; Europe has taugbt thc 
gentie art to the Hottentots. In general, dishonesty rises with civUization, 
bccause under civUization thc stakes of diplomacy are largcr, there are 
more chings to be stolen, and cducadon makes men elever. Whcn prop¬ 
erty develops among primidve men, lylng and stealing come In its train.^ 

Crimes of violence are as old as greed; the struggle for food, land and 
mares has in every generarion fed thc carth with biood, .and has offered 
a dark background for the fitful light of civUization. Primitive man w'as 
eruel bccause he had to bc; life laught him that he must have an arm 
always ready to strike, and a heart apt for “natural killing.” The blackest 
page in anthropology is the story of primitive torture, and of thc joy that 
many primidve men and women seem to have taken in the inUiedon of 
pain.’* Mueh of this cruelty w'as associated with war; within thc cribe 
manners were less ferocious, and primitive men treated one another—and 
even their slaves—with a quite civUized kindlincss." But since men had to 
kUl vigorously in war, they leamed to kill also in time of pcace; for to 
many a primidve mind no argument is settled untU one of the disputants 
is dead. Among many tribes murdcr, even of another member of the same 
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clati, aroused far less horror than it used to do \vixh us. The Fuegians pun- 
ished a murderer merely by exiling him unxil his fellows had forgorten 
his crlme. The Kaffirs considered a murderer uncleanr si^d re^juired that 
he should blacken his face %vith charcoal; but afcer a while, if he washed 
himsclf^ rinsed his mouth, and dyed himself brown, he was received in to 
society again^ The sav^ages of Futuna, llkc our own, looked upon a mur- 
derer as a hero**^ In severaJ cribes no woman would tnarry a man who had 
not killed some one, in fair fight or foul; hence the practice of head- 
hunting, which sur\dves in the Philippincs today, The Dv^ak who brought 
back most heads from such a man-hunt had the choice of all the ^irls in 
his villagej these were eager for his favors, feeling that through him they 
mighe become the mothers of brave and potent men.** 

Where food is dcar life is cheap. Eskimo sons must kill their patents 
when these have become so old as to bc heiplcss and useless^ failurc to 
kili them in such cases w'ouJd be considered a breach of filial dury.^ Even 
his OWTI life seems cheap to primitive man, for he kills hlmself with a rcadi- 
ness rivaled only by the Japanese^ If an offended person commits suicide, 
or murilates himsclf, the offender muse imitate him or become a panahi** so 
old is hjr^-ksfL Any reason may suffice for suicide; some Indian women 

America killed themselves becausc their men had assumed the 
privilegc of scolding them; and a young Trobriand Islander commirred 
suicide becausc his wife had smoked all his tobacco * 

To transmute greed into thrift, vioicnce into argument, murder into 
litigation, and suicide into philosophy has been part of the task of civili- 
zation. It was a great advance when the strong consented to ear the weak 
by due process of law* No societj'' can survive if it allows its members to 
bchave toward one another in the same way in which it encourages them 
to bchave as a group toward othci groups; in temal coopcracion is the finst 
law of extemal compedtion, The struggle for existence is nor ended by 
mutual aid, it is incorporated, or transferred to the group. Other things 
equal, the ability to comj>ete with rival groups will be propordonacc to 
the ability of the individual mcmbeis and families to combine with one 
another. Hence evejy^ society inculcates a moral code, and builds up in the 
heart of the individual, as its secret allics and aides, social dispositions that 
mjtigate the natural war of life; ic encourages—by calling them virtues^ 


• This is balf the ihemc qf Sj-nge'* drvtu^ Tiw FUytoy of tb^ IV^stern World, 
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thosc qualkies or habirs in chc individual which rcdound to ttie advancage 
of thc group, and discourages contrary qualicics by calling tlicm \does- 
In this way the individual is in some ouuvard measurc socialized, and thc 
aninial becomcs a citizcn. 

It was hard ly mare difficulc to gcncratc social sentiments in the soul of 
the “savage” than ic is to ralse them now in the heart of modern man, The 
struggle for li fe encouraged cuminuriaJjsnv but the struggle for property 
intcnsiiies individualisme Prinutive n^an was perhaps rcadict than con- 
cemporarj^ man to cooperate wich bis fellows; social solidarity came more 
easily to him sinec hc had more perils and intcrcscs In cammon with his 
groupt and less possessions to separate him from the rest.^ The narural man 
was violent and greedy;. but bc was aUo kind ly and generous, ready ro sliare 
c ven wkh strangers, and to mako presents to hU guests,*^ Everj'^ schoolboy 
knows that piiinirive hospifalicVi in many tribes^ went to the extent of 
offering to the craveler the wife or daughter of tbe host.* To decUne such 
an offer was a scrious offensCj not only to the host but to the waman; these 
are among the pcrils faced by missionaries. Often the heer creatnient of the 
guest was detemiined by. the manne r in which he had acquitted himself of 
these responsibilities." Uncivilized man appears to have felt proprietary\ but 
not sexuah jealousyj k did not disturb him that his wife had ''known” men 
before marrying him, or now slepc with his guest; but as her owmer, mcher 
than her lover, hc would have been incensed to find her cohabiting with an- 
other man without his consent* Some African husbands lent their wivcs to 
strangers for a consideration*** 

The rulcs of counesy were as complex in most simple pcoples as in ad- 
vanced nations."^ Each group had formal modes of salutation and farcwell 
Two individuals, on meeting, rubbed noses, or smclled caeh other, or gently 
bit each other;* as wc have seen, they never kbsed. Some erude tribes were 
more polite than the modem averagC; the Dy ak head-hunters, we are told, 
were “gentie and pcacefur^ in their home lifc, and the Indbud of Central 
America considcred the loud ralking and bmsque behavior of the white man 
as signs of poor breeding and a primitive culture.* 

Almost all groops agree in holding other groups to be inferior to them¬ 
selves. The American Indians looked upon themselves as the chosen people, 
spccially created by the Grcat Spirit as an uplifeing example for mankind. 
One Indian tribe callcd itself ^‘Thc Only Men”; another called icself “jMcr 
of Men'the Caribs said, '^Wc alone are people." The Eskimos believed that 
the Europeans had come to Greenland to leam manners and vimies.* 
Consequcntly ic seJdom oceurred to primitive man co extend to other tribes 
the moral restraincs which hc acknowledged in dcaling witli his own; he 
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frantly conceived ic to be thc funccion of morals ro gWe strength aod co- 
hcrcnce to his group against other groups. Commandments and tabus ap^ 

plicd onJy to the peoplc of his tribe; \i'ich others, except when they wcre his 
gucsts, he might go as far as hc dartd.* 

Moral progrcss in htstory lics not so much in the Jmprovtment of rhe 
^rai code as in the cnlargcmcnt of the arca withm which it is appJied. 
The morals of modem man ire not unquesticmably superior to thosc of 
primitive man, though the mo groups o f codes may di ffer considerably in 
contenr, practicc and profession; but modem morals arc, in normal times, 
extended-though svith decreasing intensity-to a greater number of people 
than before. As enbes wcre gathered up mto those Jamer units called 
States, moraJjcy overtowed its cribaJ bounds; and as communication-or a 
common dangcr—united and assiuiiJatcd States, morals seeped through fron- 
tiers, and sonie men began to apply their commandments to aJJ Europeans, 
to all whites, at Jast to all men. Perhaps there have aJwas's been idealists 
who wished to love all men as their neighbors, and per haps in every gen¬ 
eration they have been futile voices crying in a wildemess of nationalism 
and war. But probsbly the number-even the relative number-of such men 
has inereased. l^cre are no morals m diplomacy, and ia poUtique n'a pas 
a emrailhs; but there are morals in international trade, merely becausesuch 
^dc cammt go on without some degree of restraint, reguJadon, and con- 
ridencc. Trade began in pirpcy; ir culminates in morality. 


Few sociecies have been content to rest their moral codes upon so 
frankly rational a ba^ as economic and political Utility. For the individ- 
ual IS nor endowed by nature with any disposition to subordinate his per- 
wnal intcrcsts to thosc of rhe group, or to obey irksome reguladons 
for which there are no visible means of en forcement. To provide, so 
to speak, an mvisible watchman, to strengthen the social impulses against 
the mdividualistic by powerful hopes and fears, sociedes have not in- 
\xnted but made usc of, religion. The anclcnt geographer Strabo expressed 
the most advaneed vlcws on this subiect nineteen hundred years ago: 


For in dcaling with a crowd of women, at least, or svith any 
promiscuDus mob^ 2 . phllcjsnpher cannot influcncc them by jrasoit 
or cxhoiT thein to rcvereocCt piety and faith; nay, there is'nccd of 
religious fear ajso^ and difs cannoc be aroused without mydis and 
man els. For thunderbok, aeps^ trident, torches, snakes^ chv'rsus- 

I I-^vithin uhich tlie moral ci>de ts applled has nirrowcd stnee the 
MidiUi Ages. as the result of the ri« p/ natiotiaJ^. 
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laitccs—arms of the gods—arc myths^ and so is the encire ancient 
thcologj'. But the foundcrs of staces gave their sanction to cliese 
chings as bugbeors whcrcwith to scare the simplc-minded. Now 
since this is the nature of TnjthoIogVi and smce it has come to have 
its place in the social and civil scheme of life as well as in the his- 
toiy of actual facts^ the ancients clung to their system of education 
for children and applicd ic up to the age of maturity^ and by means 
of poetry they beiieved that they could sacisfactorily discipline 
cvciy period of life. But now, after a loog limet the writing of 
hlstorj^ and tlie present-day philosophy have come to the front. 
Philosophy, however^ is for the few, whereas poetry b more useful 
to the people at large.** 

Morals, then, arc soon endowed with religious sanctions, because mys- 
tery and supematuralkm Icnd a weight which can never amch to thuigs 
empirically knowTi and genetically understood^ men are more casily niled 
by imaginarion than by science* But was this moral udlity the source or 
origin of religion? 

IV. RELIGION 

PThjitive atheists 

If we define religion as the worship of supematural forces, we must 
observe at the outset that some pcoplcs have apparently no religion at alL 
Certain Pygmy tribes of Africa had no obser\^able cult or rittsj they bad 
no totem, no fetishes, and no gods; they buried their dead withouc cere- 
mony, and seem to have paid no further attention to them; they beked 
even supersurionst if we may bebeve otherwise incredible travelers*"* The 
dwarfs of the Cameroon recognized only malevolent deities, and did noth- 
ing to placate them^ on the ground thac it was useless to try, The Ved- 
dahs of Ceylon went no further than to admie the possibilic}^ of gods and 
intmortal souls; but they offered no prayers or sacnfices. Asked about 
God they answered, as puzzdcd as the btest pIulDsopher: he on a rock? 

On a whlte-ant hiil? On a tree? 1 dcvcr saw a god!’**^ The North Amer¬ 
ican Indians conceived a god^ bur did not worship him; like Epicurus they 
thought hini too remote to be concemed in their affairs."^ An Abiponc 
Indian rebuffed a metaphysical mquirer in a manner quite Confuclan: “Our 
grandfathers and our great-grandfathers ere wont to contemplatc the 
carch alone, solicitous only to sce whether the piam afford grass and vvater 
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for their horses. They ncver troubicd themselves abouc what wenc oo in 
the heavens^ and who was che creator and govemor of the stars,” The 
Eskimos, when asked who had made the heaveos aod the earth, aiways 
replied, **We do not know,^*^ A Zulu was asked: “ When you see the sun 
rising aod serting, and the trees grow'Lng, do you know who made them 
and govems them? ” Hc answ'cred, simply: “Xo, wc see chem, but caonoc 
tell how they camc; we suppose that they came by themselves,'^ 

Such cases are cxcepdonal, and the old betief that religioo is universaJ 
is substancially corrcct* To the philosopher this is one of the outstanding 
facts of hJstor)^ and psychoJogj^^ he is not content to know that all re¬ 
ligions contain mueh nonsense, but rather he is fascinated by the problem 
of the Æntiquity and persistence of belief. What are the sources of che 
indcstnictiblc piety of maokind? 


The SouTces of 

Fear— TF onder--Dremm—The soul—Ajihm^n 

Fcar* as Lueretius said^ was che fim mother of the gods. Fcar^ above 
all, of death^ Primitive life was beset with a thousand daogcrs, and seldom 
ended with natural decayj long before old age could come, violence or 
some strange disease carricd off the great majority of men. I lcnce early 
man did not believe rhat deatb was ever natural;* he attributed it to the 
operation of supematural agencies. In the mythology of the oatives of 
New Britain death trame to men by an error of the gods, The good god 
Kambinana told his foolish brocher Korvouva, ‘'Go down to men and 
tclJ them to cast their skins; so shall they avoid dc^th^ But tell the serpents 
rhat they muse henceforth die,” Korvouva mixed the messages; he dclivered 
the sccrer of immortality to the snakes, and the doom of death to men,** 
Many tribes thought that death was due to the shrinkage of the skin^ and 
thar man would be immortal if only hc could moulr.* 

Fear of death, wonder at che causes of chance events or unincelligible 
happenings, hope for di vine aid and gradtude for good fortune, cooper- 
ated to generate rellgious belief. Wonder and myseery adhered particularly 
to sex and dreams> and che mysterlous Iniluence of heavenly bodies upon 
the earth and man. Primitive man marveled at the phantoms that he 
saw in slcep^ and was scruck with terror when he beheld, in his dreamSt 
the figures of those whom he knew to be dead. He buried his dead in che 
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earth to prevent thcir return; Itc biiried viccuals and goods witK che corpse 
lest it should comc back to cursc him; somctiines hc le ft to tbe dead the 
house in which dtath had comc, whUe hc himself moved on to anothcr 
shelter; in some placcs he carricd the bo dy out of thc house not through 
a door but through a hole in the wall, and bore ir rapidly three times 
around the dwelling, so that the spirit might forget the cntrance and 

never haunt the home.™ 

Such expcriences convinced early man that evciy living thing had a 
souh or secret hfc, withm it, which could be separated from the body 
in illness, sleep or death. “Let no onc wake a man brusquely,” said onc 
of the Upanishads of ancient India, “for it is a matter diflicult of cure if 
the soul find not iis way back to hiin,’’“' Not man alonc but all things had 
souls-, the estemal world was not insensitivc or dead, it was iniensely 
alivei“ if this werc not so, thought primitive philosophy, nature would be 
full of inexplicable oceurrences, likc the motion of the sun, or the death- 
dealing lightning, or thc whispering of thc trees. The pctsonal way of 
conceiving objects and events preceded the impersonal or abstract; religion 
preceded philosophy. Such animism is the poetry of religion, and the 
religion of poerrv. We may see ir at its lowcst in the wonder-stnick eyes 
of a dog that warches a paper blown before him by thc wind, and perhaps 
believes that a spirit moves thc paper from witbin; and we find the same 
fceling at irs highest in the bnguage of the poet. To the primitive mind— 
jmJ fo the poet in all ages—mountams, rivers, rocks, trecs, stars, sun, lUoon 
and sky are sacramcntally holy things, because they are the outward and 
visible sigtis of inward and invisible souls. To thc ca rly Greeks thc sky 
was thc god Ouranos, the moon was Solene, thc canh was Gaa, the sca was 
Poscidon, and everyxvherc in the woods xvas Pan. To the ancient Germans 
the forest prime val was peopled wirh gen i i, elves, troUs, giants, di^^arfs 
and fairies; thesc sylvan creatures surv'Ive in the music of Wagner and tlic 
poefic dramas of Ibsen. The sinipler pcasants of Ireland still belicve in 
faiiies, and no poet or playwright can belong to the Irish literarj' re\ival 
unless he employs them. Thcre is wisdom as well as beauty in this animism; 
it is good and nourishing to treat all things as alivc. To the sensitive spirit, 
says the most sensitive of contemporary wricers, 


Nature begins to present hcrself as a vast congcries of separate 
hving enticics, some visible, some Invisible, but all possessed of 
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mind-srtiff* all posscsscd of marcer-stuff^ and all blendJng nilnd and 
maner cogether in the basic mystery of bcing* * ^ * The world is fuU 
of gods! From c very planec and from c very stone there emanates 
a prescnce chac disturbs us with a sense of the niuldtudJnousness 
of god-like powers, strong and fecblct great and li tt le, moving be* 
tw'een heaven and earth upon their sccrct purposcs*“ 

2 . The Objects of Religion 

The nm~The stars—The earth—Sex—Arihnals—TotemmH^-The 
transition to Imman gods—Gbost-worship—Ancestor-vjorsbip 

Since all things have souls, or contaui hiddeti gods, the objccts of re- 
ligious worship arc numberless, Thejr fali into sbc classcs: celcsrial, rer- 
restrial, sexual, animal, human, and di vine. Of course we shall oever know 
which of our universe of ob)ecis was worshipcd first. One of the first was 
probably the moon. Just as our own folk-lorc speaks of the “man in the 
moon," so primitive Icgcnd conceived the inoon as a bold male who caused 
women to menstruate by seducing them. He was a favorite god with 
women, who worshipcd him as their procccring dcity, The pale orb was 
also the measure of time; it W'as believed to controJ the weather, and to 
make both rain and snow; even the frogs prayed to ii for rain* 

We do not know when the sun replaced the moon as the lord of the 
sky in primitive religion. Perhaps it was when vegetation replaced hunc- 
lOg, and the transit of the sun deteimined the seasons of sowing and reaping, 
and its heat was recognized as the main cause of the bounty of the sod. 
Thcn the earth bccamc a goddess fcrtili^cd by the hot rays, and men wor¬ 
shipcd the grcae orb as the fatlier of all things living,"* From this simple 
beginning sun-worship passed down into the pagan fairhs of antiquity, 
and many a later god was only a peisonihcation of the sun. Anaxagoras 
was exded by the leamed G recks because he ventured the guess that the 
sun \V 2 S not a god, but merely a ball of fire, abouc the size of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, The Middle Ages kept a rclic of sun-worship in the halo 
pictured around the heads of saints,™ and in our own day the Emperor of 
Japan is regarded by most of his pcople as an incamation of the sun- 
god.*" There is hardly any superstidon so old but it can bc found HourisK- 
ing somewhere today. Civilizadon is the prccarious labor and luxuty of 
a minority; the basic masses of mankind hardly change from mille tinlum 
to miUennium. 
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Like thc sun and thc moon, every stai contained or was a god, and 
moved ar the command of iis rndwelling spirit. Under Ch^ianlty thesc 
spirits became guiding angcls, star-pilots, so to speak; and Kepler was not 
too scientific to belicvc in ihem. The sky itself was a great god, wor- 
shipcd devotcdly as giver and withholdcr of rain. Among many priirativc 
peoplcs the word for god mcant sky; among thc Lubari and thc Dinkas 
it mcant raim Among thc Mongols thc suprcmc god was Tengri-the sky; 
in China it was Ti-the sky; m Vedic India It was Dy mi s pitflr-thc "father 
sky”- among the Grceks it was Zetif-thc sky, the “cloud-compcUer”; 
among the Pcrsbns it was Alnira-the ‘‘azurc sky” “ and among ourselvs 
men still ask “Heavcn” to protect them. The central point m most primi¬ 
tive niythology is the fertile mating of earth and sky. 

For the earth, too, was a god, and every main aspect of it was presided 
over by some deity. Trees had souls quice as mueh as men, and it was 
plain murdcr to cut them down; the North American Indians somctini« 
attributed thelr defeat and dccay to the faet that thc whitcs^ had leyeled 
the trees whosc spirits had protected the Red Men. In the Molucca Islands 
blossoming trecs werc treated as pregnant; no noise, fire, or other distu rb- 

permitted to mar the ir peace; elsc, like a fnghtened woman, they 
might drop their fruit before rime. In Amboyna no loud sounds werc 
allowed ncar thc rice in bioom lest it should abort into straw. 
ancient Gauls worehipcd the trees of certain sacred forests; and thc Dtuid 
pricsts of England revereneed as holy that mistletoe of the oak which still 
suggests a pleasant ritual. The veneration of trecs, springs, rivcis and 

mo!ntaius is the oldest traceablc religion of Asia “ Many mou 
holv places, homes of thunde ring gods. Earthquakcs were the shouldcr- 
shrugglng of irked or iraic dchies: the Fijiims aseribed such agitaaons to 
thc ^h-god’s tuming over In his sleep; and the Samoans, wheu thc soil 
trembled, gnawed thc ground and prayed to thc god Mafuic to stop, lest 
bc should shake thc planet to pieccs.’” Almost everj™ herc thc earth 
the Great Mother; our language, w'hich is often the prccipitatc of primi- 
tiv-c or unconscious beliefs, suggests to this day a kiushlp benveen matter 
{mmerk) and mother (vrmer) “ Ishtar and Cybde, Demeter and Geres, 
Aphroditc and Venus and Freya-these are comparatively late forms of 
the ancient goddesses of the earth, whosc fertiliw coustituted the bounty 
of the helds; their birth and inarriage, their dcath and criumpliant resurrec- 
don werc conccivcd as thc symbols or causes of thc sprouring, thc decay. 
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and the vcmal rcnewal of all vegetation. These deicies reveal hy their 
gendcr the primirivc association of agriculturc with woman. WTien agii- 
culture became the donnnant mcKle of hurnan life^ the vegetation goddesses 
reigned supreme. Alost early gods were of the gentlct sex-p they were 

superseded by male deitics presumably as a heavenly reflex of the vJe- 
torious patriarchal farnily,"* 

Just as rhe ptx^foujid poetiy of the primitive mind sees a seer et divLnity 
in the growth of a trec, so it sees a supema rural agency in the conception 
or birth of a child. The “savage^^ does nor know anvthing about the ovum 
or the sperm; he sees only the cxtemal structures in vol ved ^ and dcifjes chem; 
they^ toOt have spirits in rhem, and tnust be worshiped, for are not these 
mysteriously Creative powers the most mar\''eious of all? In theniT c ven 
more than in the soiL, the miracle of fertility and growth appears; there- 
fore they must be the most direcc cmbodiments of the divine potency. 
Nearly all ancient peoples worshiped sex in some form and ritualp and not 
the lowest peoplc but the highest expressed their worship most cbm- 
pictely; we shall find such worship in Egype and Indta^ Babylonia and 
Assj'^ria, Grecce and Rome. The sexual character and functions of primi- 
dve deiriés were held in high regard,“‘ not through any ohscenJty of mind, 
hue through a passion for fertility in women and in the earth. Certain 
animals, like the huil and the snake, were w^orshiped as apparently possess- 
ing or symbotizing in a high degree the di vine power of reproductiom 
The snake in the story of Eden Is doubtlcss a phaliic symbol^ rcprcsenting 
sex as the origin of evi], suggesting sexual awakcning as the beginning of 
the knowledge of good and evik and perhaps insinuating a certain pro- 
verhial connection betw^een mental innocence and hTigg, * 

There is hardly an animal in nature, from the Egypdan scarab to the 
Hindu clephantt that has not somcwhcrc been w^orshiped as a god. The 
Ojibw'a Indlåns gave the name of totefn to their special sacred animal^ to 
the elan that \vorshiped ic^ and to any member of the elan; and this con- 
fused word has stumbled into anthropology as rofwwrw/, denoting vaguely 
any worship of a particular object—usually an animal or a plant—as 
especialty sacred to a group. Vanctics of toremism have been found 
scattered over apparently unconnected regions of the earth, from the 
Indian tribes of North America to the natives of Africa, the Dravidkns 


• Cfx 301, s below. 
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of India, and the tribcs of Austcilia,"* Tlic totem as a religious object 
hclped to umfy che tribc, whose mcmbers thought themselves boimd up 
n-ith Jt or dcsccnded from it; the Iroquois, in semi-Darftinian fashion. 
bellevcd that they were sprang from the primevaJ mating of women with 
bears, wolves and dcer. The totem-as object or as symbol—becatne a 
useful sign of relationship and distlncdon for primitive pcoples, and lapsed, 
in the course of sccularization, into a mascot or emblem, like the lion or 
eagle of nations, the clk or moose of our frateraal ordets, and those dumb 
animals that are used to represent the clephantinc immobility and mulish 
obstrepcrousness of our pohtical parties, The dove, the fish and the lamb, 
in the symbolism of nasoent Chrlstianity, were relics of tocemic adoration^ 
even the lowly pig w-as once a torem of prchistoric Jews.“* In most cases 
che totem animal was tabu—i.e., forbidden, not to bc touched^ under cer- 
■ tain circumstances it might be eaten, but only as a religious act, amoundng 
to the ritual cating of the god.* The Gallas of Abyssinia ate In solemn 
ccÆmony the fish that they worshiped, and said, We feel the spirtt 
moving withm us as we eat ” The good missionaries who preached the 
Gospel to the Gallas were shocked to find among these simple folk a ritual 

so strangely similar to the central ceremony of the Mass. 

Probably fear was the origm of lotemism, as of so many cults, men 
prayed to animals bccause the animals were powerful, and had to be 
apj^ased. As hunting deared the woods of the beasts, and gave way to 
the comparative security of agrlcultural life, the worship of animals dc- 
dined, though it never quite disappcarcd; and the ferocity of the first 
human gods was probably carried over from the animal dcicies whom 
they replaced, The transition is visible in thosc famous stories of meta- 
morphoscs, or changes of form, that are f ound in the Ovids of aU languages, 
and tdl how gods had been, or had become, animals. Uter the animal 
qualitics adbered to chem obstinately, as the odor of the stable might loyally 
attend some rural Casanova; even in the oomplex mind of Homer gkueopis 
Athens had the eyes of an owd, and Hcre booph had the eyes of a cow, 
Egyptian and Babylonian gods or ogres with the face of a human being 

• Fceiid, with chancteriscic uniflruripcncss. bclicvcs thai the totem was a o^ns^ured 
svmboi of the falher, revered amd haicU for his omnipotcncc. and rebellioiisly murdered 
and catcii hy his »ns Durkheim thought thai ihe iDteim was a symbol of the cbn, 
revered and hattd (henet heid "sacred" and '"iinclcan") by dic Lndivldual for hs omnipo- 
rence and irksomc dientor^hip; and tkit the rcUgtous ardtode was onglnally the fceling 
of tht individuel toward the authoritarbo group/” 
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and the body of a hcast rcveal the same transition and make rhe same 
confession—chac many human gods were once animal deitieSp*^ 

iMost human gods^ however, seem to have been^ in the beginning^ merely 
idealized dead men+ The appearance of the dead in dreanis was enough to 
csrabltsh the worship of the dead^ for worship^ if not the child^ is at Icast 
the brother, of fear* Men who had been powerful diiring Iife^ and chcrc- 
fore had been fearetb were cspecially likely to be worshiped afrer their 
dearh,“* Among se veral primitive pcoples the word for god actually meanc 
“a dead man”; even today the English word spirit and the German word 
Geist mean both ghosr and soul. The Greeks invoked their dead precisely 
as the Christians were to invoke the saints.'^ So strong was the belief— 
first genera ted in drcains—in the condnued Ilfe of the dead, that primitive 
men sometinies sent mcssagcs to them m the most literal way; in one tribe 
the chief^ to convey such a letter, reclted it verhally to a slave, and then 
cut off his head for special delivcry^ if the chief forgot something hc sent 
another decapitaced slave as a posrscripr.'* 

GraduaJly the cult of the ghost becamc the worship of anccstors. All 
the dead were fea red, and had to be propirbred, lest they should cursc and 
bllghc the lives of the living. This ancescor-worship was so well adapced 
to promote social authority and continuity^ conservatism and ordcr* that 
it soon spread to every region of the earrh. h flourished in Egypt^ Grecce 
and Rome, and survives v^orously in China and Japan today; many pcoples 
worship anccstors but no god.^* The inscicurion held the family power- 
fnlly together despicc the hostllity of successive generations^ and provided 
an invisiblc structurc for many early socleties. And just as compulsion 
grew into conscience, so fear graduated into love; the ritual of anc^tor- 
worship^ probably generared by terror, later aroused the sentiment of awe, 
and finally developed piety and devotion. It Is the tendency o£ gods to 
begin as ogres and to end as loving fathers; the idol passes into an ideal 
as the growing security, pcacefulness and moral sensc of the worshipers 
paclfy and transform the features of their once fcroclous dciries. The slow 
progress of civilizarion is reflected in the tardy amiabiiity of the gods. 

The idea of a human god was a late step in a long development; it was 
slowly dilfcrcntiatedf through many stages, out of the conception of an 
ocean or multimde of spirits and ghosts surrounding and mhabiting ever)^- 

* Rclics of anccstor-woi^hip nuy be found imong oudelves m mir eajt and vlsindcm 
of and out ni^2£5cs and prayers for rhe dead. 
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thing. From tbe fear and worship of vaguc and formlcss spirits men seem 
to have passed to adoratlon of celcsdal, vegetative and sexual powers, then 
to re\'crcnce for animals, and worship of ancestois. The notion of God 
as Father was probably deri ved from ancestor-worship; i c meant originally 
that men had been physically begotten by the gods.™ In primitive theology 
thcTE is no sharp or gcncric distinerion between gods and men; to the 
early Greeks, for example, their gods were ancestors, and their anccstors 
were gods. A further development came when, om of the medley of 
ancestors, ccrxain men and women who had been especially distinguished 
were singled om for clearer deihearion^ so the greater kings became gods, 
somerlmes even before their death. But with this development wc rcach 
the historie civilizations. 

3, The Methods of Religion 

Alagic—Vegetation rites—Festivals of lieettse—Myths of the 
resurrected god — Aiagio and superstition — Alagic and 

science—Priests 

Ha ving conceived a world of spirits, whose nature and intent were 
unknown to him, primitive man sought to propitiate them and to cniist 
them in his aid. Hence to animism, which is the csscnce of primitive re¬ 
ligion, was added magic, which is the soul of primitive ritual. The Poly- 
nesians rccognized a very ocean of magic power, which they cailed viana; 
the magician, they thought, merely tapped this tnfinite supply of miraculous 
capacity. The methods by which the spirits, and kter the gods, were sub- 
omed to human purposes were for the most part “symparhetic magic”—a 
desired action was suggested to the deities by a partial or imitative perform- 
ance of the action by men. To make rain fall some primitive magicians 
poured water out upon the ground, preferably from a tree, The Kaffirs, 
threatened by drought, asked a missionary to go into rhe fields with an 
opened umfarella." In Sumatra a barren woman made an image of a chUd 
and held it in her kp, hoping thereby to become pregnant. In the Babar 
Arehipclago the would-be mother fashioned a doli out of red cotron, pre- 
tended tosuckle it, and repeated a magic formuk j then she sent word through 
the vilkge thac she was pregnant, and her friends came to congratulate her; 
only a very obsrinate reality could refuse to emulate this imagination. 
Among the Dyaks of Bdtneo the magician, to ease the pains of a woman 
abom to deliver, W'ould go through the contortlons of childbirth himself. 
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as a m^gic suggestion to the foetus co come fordi; sonietimes the jnagiciafi 
slowly roUed a stone down his beUy and dropped it to the ground, in the 
hope that the backward chiid would imitate it. In the JVliddle Ages a 
spell was cast upon an enemy by stick ing pins into a waxen image of 
hijn;“' the Peruvian Indians burned people in effigyi and called it buming 
the soul.™ Even the modem mob is not above such primitive magjc. 

These methods of suggestion by cxample were applied especially to the 
fertilization of the soil. Zulu mediclnc-mcn fricd the genitals of a man 
who had died In full vigor, ground the mixture into a powder^ and strewed 
it over the helds.™ Some peoplcs chose a King and Queen of the May, 
or a Whitsun bridegroom and bride, and married them pubhcly, so that 
the soil might take heed and flower forth. In cenain localiries the rite 
includcd the public consunimation of the marriagc^ so that Nature, though 
she might fae nothing but a dull clod, would have no excase fot misundcr- 
standing her duty. In Java the peasants and the ir wives^ to ensurc the 
fertility of the rice-fields, mated in the midst of them.™ For primitive 
men did not conceive the growth of the soil in terms of nitrogen; they 
thought of it—apparendy without knomng of sex in plants—in the same 
terms as those whereby they interpreted the fruirfulness of woman; our 
very terms recall their poede faith. 

Festivals of promiscuity> coming in nearly all cases at the season of 

sowingt ser\^cd partly as a moratorium on morals (recallLng the compara- 
dve freedom of sex relations in eailier days)t pardy as a means of fertilizing 
the wdves of sterile men^ and pardy as a ceremony of suggesdon ro the 
earth in spring to abandon her wintry reserx^e, accept the proffered seed, 
and prepare to deliver herseif of a generous Utter of food. Such festivals 
appear among a great number of nature peoples, but pardcularly among 
the Cameroons of the Congo, the Kaffirs, the Hottentots and the Bantus. 
“Their har\^est festivals," says the Reverend H. Rowlcy of the Bantus, 

are akin in character to the feasts of Bacchus. .... Ic is impossiblc 
co witness them without being ashamed. . . . Not only is fuJJ sexual 
Jicensc permitted to the ncophytes, and mdeed in most cases en- 
jolncd, but any visitor actending the festival is encouraged to Indulge 
in licenriousness. Prostitution is frecly indulged in, and adultery 
is not viewed with any sense of heinousness, on account of the 
sutroundlngs. No man attending the festi Al is allowed to have 
intercourse with his wife.^ 
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Simikr festivals appear In the historie civilizatlons: in the Bacchic cclc- 
brarions of Grecce, tlic Satumalia of Rome, rhe Fete des Fous in medieval 
France, May Day In Rngland, and the Camival or Miirdi Gras of con- 

temporary ways. 

Here and thctc, as atnong the Pa^smccs and the Indlåns of Guayaquil, 
vegetation rites took on a Icss actractivc form. A man—or, in later and 
mildcr days, an animal—was sacrificed to the canh at sowing time, so that 
it might bc Fertil ized by his biood. \^''hen the harvest eamc it was inter- 
preted as the rcsurrection of the dead man; the viciim was given, before 
and after his dcath, the honors of a god; and from this origin arose, in a 
thousand forms, the almost u ni versal myth of a god dying for his peoplc, 
and then retuming ttiumphandy to lifc.“ Poetry embroidered magic, 
and transformed it Into theology. Solar myths mingled harmoniously with 
vegetation rites, and the legend of a god dying and rebom came to apply 
not only to the winter death and spring revival of the carth but to the 
aurumnal and vcmal equinoxes, and the wanlng and waxing of the day. 
For the coming of night was merely a part of this tragic drama; daily the 
sun-god was bom and died; eveiy snnset was a crucifixion, and every 
sunrise was a rcsurrection. 

Human sacrihcc, of which wc have here but one of many varieties, 
scems to have been honored ar some time or another by almost every 
people. On the Island of Carollna in the Gulf of Mexico a great hollow 
metal statue of an old iMc.'dcan dclty has been found, wirhin which still 
lay the remains of human beings apparcntly burned to death as an offering 
to the god.“* Every one knows of the Moloch to whom the Phoenicians, 
the Carthaginians, and occasionally other Semites, offered human viedms. 
In our own time the ccstom has been pracrised in Rhodesia.”* Probably it 
was bound up with caiiniballsm; men thought that the gods had tastes likc 
their own. As religions beliefs change more slowiy than other creeck, and 
rites change more slowiy thao beliefs, this di vine cannibalism survived after 
human cannibalism disappeared." Slowiy, however, evolving morals 
changed even rcligious rites; the gods imitated the incrcasing gentleness of 
their w-orshipers, and resigned themselves to accepting animal instcad of 
human meat; a hind took the place of Iphigema, and a ram W'as substitured 
for Abraham’s son. In time the gods did not recelvc oven the animal; the 
pricsts liked savory food^atc all the edible parts of the sacribcial victim 
themselves, and offered upon the altar only the cntrails and the boncs.^ 
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Since early maji believed that he acquired the powers of whatevcr 
OJ^nisni he consiimed, he came naturally to thc conccprion of cacing the 
god. In many cases he ate the flesh and drank the biood of the human god 
whom hc had deJfied and fattened for the sacrifice. When^ through in- 
creased continuity in the foexl-supply^ he bccamc more humane, he sub- 
scicuted images for the victim, and wos con tent to eat these. In ancient 
Mexico an image of the god was made of grain, seeds and vcgctables, \^'as 
kneaded with the biood of boys sacrificed for the purposc, and was ihcn 
consumed as a religious ceremony of eating the god. Similar cercmonics 
have been found in many primitive tribes. UsualJy the participant wos 
required to fast before eating the sacred imagej and the priesc turned 
the image in to the god by the power of magic formulas.“' 

Magic begins in supersti ti on, and ends in science. A wilderness of wcird 
beliefs came out of animism, and resulced in many strange formubs and 
rites. The Kukis encouraged themselves in war by the notion that all the 
enemies they slevv would attend them as slaves in the afcer life. On the 
other hånd a Bantu, when he had slain his foe, shaved his owti head and 


anointed hiinself with goat-dung, to prevent the spirit of the dcad man 
from retuming to pester hlm. Almost all primlriv-e peoples bclicved in the 
efficacy of curses, and the destructiveness of the *'evil eye.”" Auscralian 
natives were sure that the cursc of a patent magiclan couid kill at a hundred 
miles. The belief In witcheraft began early in human history, and has 
never quitc disappeared. Fetishism*—the worship of idols or other objects 
as liaving magic power—is still more ancient and indcstructibic. Sincc 
many amulets are limited to a special power, some peoples are heavily 
laden with a variety of tliem, so that they may be rcady for any emerg- 
ency^™ Rclics are a later and ebneemporary cxample of fetishes possessing 
magic powers; half tlic population of Eiiropc wear some pendant or amulet 
which gives them supematuraJ protcction or aid. At every step the history 
of civil izacion tcaches us how slight and saperficbl a senacture civ^Uization 
is, and how precariously it is poised upon the apex of a never-extiner 
volcano of poor and oppressed barbarism, suphcrsticion and ignorance. 
Mode mity is a cap superimposed upon the iMiddle Ages, w'hich alvvays 


remam^ 


The philosopher accepts gracefuHy this human nced of supematural 


* From the PofiugocsÉ: fabricaied or faccitiota 
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aid and comforr, and consoles himself by obscrving that just as animism 
gcnenitcs poetr)% so magic begets drama and science. Frazer has shown, 
with the exaggeration nacural to a brilliant innovator, that the glories of 
science have their roots in the absurditics of magic. For since magic often 
failed, It becamc of advantage to the magician to discover natural opera¬ 
tions by which hc might help supematural forces to produce the desired 
event. Slowly the natur al means came to predominate, even though die 
magician, to preserve his standing with the people, concealed thesc nat^ 
means as well as he could, and gave the credit to supematural maglc- 
mueh as our own people often credit natural cures to magical prescriptions 
and pilis. In this way magic gave birth to the ph>'sician, the chemist, the 

iiietallurgist> and the astronomer^ 

Alore immediately, however, magic made the priest, Gradually, as 
religious rites became more numerous and complex, they outgrew the 
knowledgc and competcnce of the ordinary man, and generated a special 
class whJeh gave most of its time to the funetions and ceremonies of rc- 
llgion. The pricst as magician had access;, through trance, inspiration or 
esotcric prayer, to the will of the spirits or gods, and could change that 
will for human purposes. Since such knowledgc and skill scemed to primi¬ 
tive men the most valuablc of all, and supematural forces were conceived 
to affeet man’s fate at every tum, the power of the clcrgy becamc as 
great as thac of the State; and from the latest socictics to modem times the 
pricst has vied and altemared with the warrior in dominating and dis- 
ciplining men. Let Egypr, judea and medieval Eiiroj^ suffice as instanccs, 

The pricst did not creatc religion, hc merely used it, as a statesman uscs 
the impulses and customs of mankind; religion arises not out of sacerdotal 
invention or chicanery, but out of the persistent wondcr, fear, insecunty, 
hopefulness and lonclincss of men, The pricst did harm by toleratmg 
supersririon and monopolizing certaln forms of knowledgc; but he limited 
and often discouraged superstition, he gave the people the mdiments of 
education, he acted as a repository and vehlclc for the growing cultural 
heritage of the race, he consolcd Ae weak m their inev itable exploitation 
by the strong, and he becamc the agent through which religion nourished 
art and propped up with supematural aid the prccarious stmeture of 
human morallty. If hc had not existed the people would have invented him. 
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4^ The Moral Function of Rdigion 

ReligioTi £md govemvient — Tabu—Sexuai tabtts — The lag of 

religion—SeeiilarizatioTi 

Religion supports morality by means chiefly: myrh and tabu- Myth 
crcatcs thc supcmatural creed through which celestial sanctions imy bc 
given to forms of conduct socially (or sacerdotally) desirabkj heavenly 
hopes and rerrors inspire the individnal to put up wkh restraints placed 
upon him by liis masters and his group. iMan is not naturally obedient, 
gcncle, or ehaste; and next to that anclent compulsion which finally gen¬ 
eraces conscience, nothing so qulctly and continuously conduces ro chese 
uncongenial \^mies as rhe fear of thc gods. The institutions of propcrcy 
and marriage rest in some measure upon religious sanctions^ and tend to 
I ose their vigor in ages of unbelief. Government Jtself, which is thc most 
unnatural and necessary of social mechanisms, has usually required thc 
support of piety and rhe priesCt as elever hcretics Uke Napoleon and 
Mussolini soon discovered^ and hence “a tendency to theocracy is inci- 
denral to all conscitntions."^" The power of the primitive chief is Incrcascd 
by thc aid of magic and sorcery^ and even our ow^n govemment deri ves 
some sanetity from its annual recognidon of the Pilgrims" God. 

The Pol^mesians gave the word tabu to prohibitions sanedoned by re¬ 
ligion. In the more highly developcd of primitive sociccies such tabus 
took the place of whac under ci^ilization becamc laws. Their form was 
usually negative; certain acts and objects were declared ^^sacred” or “un- 
clean'^ and the cu^o words meant In effeet one waming: witoucbahle. So 
the Ark of the Co venan t w'as tabu^ and w^as struck dcad^ wc are 

told^ for touching ic to save It from falling.^“ Diodorus would have tis 
bclicve that the ancient Egj^ptians ate one anorher in famine^ rather than 
violate thc tabu againsr eating the animal totem of the tribe."" In most 
primitive societies counriess thlngs were tabu; certain words and names 
were never to be pronounced, and cemin daj^^ and scasons were tabu in 
the sense that work w^s forbidden at such times. All thc knowledge, and 
some of the ignorance, of primitive men about food were expressed in 
dieretic tabus; and hygiene was Inculcated by religion rather than by 
science or sccular medicine. 

The favorite objcct of primitive tabu w^as w'oman. A tbousand super- 
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stitions made her, every now and then, untouchablc, perilous, and “un- 
clean.” The moulden of the world’s mvths were unsuccessful husbands, 
for they aereed that wonian was the root of all c vil; this was a view 
sacred not only to Hcbraic and Christian tradition, but to a hundred pagan 
mythologics. The strictest of primitive tabus was laid upon the men- 
struatlng woman; any man or thing that touched her at such times lost 
vinue or uscfulness.'** The Macusi of Brirish Guiana forbade women to 
bathe ae their periods lest they should poison the waters; and they forbade 
them to go into the forests on chese occasions, lest they be binen by 
enamored snakes."* Even childbirth was unclcan, and after it the mother 
was to purify hersel f with laborious religious rites. Sexual relations, in 
most primitive peoplcs, vyere tabu not only in the menstnial perlod but 
whenever the woman was pregnant or nursing, Probably these prohibi- 
tions werc or^inated by women themselves, out of their o-wn good sense 
and for their owm proteedon and convenienoe; but origins arc casily 
forgotten, and soon woman found herself impure and uncleati. In 
the end she accepted man^s pomt of view, and felt shame in her penods, 
even in her prcgnancy. Out of such tabus as a partial source came niodestj, 
the sense of sin, the'view of sex as unclean, asceticism, pricstly cdibacy, 
and the subjection of woman, 

Religion is not the basis of morals, but an aid to them; conceivably rhey 
could cxlst without ir, and not infrequently they have progressed against 
its indifference or its obsrinatc tcsistance. In the earhest societics, and in 
some later ones, morals appear at rimes to be quitc independent of religion; 
religion then concems itsclf not with the cthics of conduct but with magic, 
2nd sacrifice, and the good man is defined in terms of ceremonies 
durifuUy perf ormed and faithfuUy financed. As a nile religion sanetions 
not anv absolute good (slncc there is none), but thosc norms of conduct 
which have established themselves by force of cconomic and social cir- 
cumstancc; like law ir looks to the past for its jud^ents, and is apt to be 
left behind as condirions change and morals alter with them. So the Greeks 
leamed to abhor incest while their mythologics still honored inccstuous 
gods; the Christians practised monogamy whilc their Bible legalized polyg¬ 
am v slavery was atelished while domimes sanetified it with unlmpcach- 
able Biblical authoriry; and in our own day the Church fights iicroically 
for a moral coeic that the Industrial Revolution has obviously doomed. 
In the end tcrrestrial forces prevaU’, morals slowly ad just themselves to 
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economic invention, and religion reluctantly adju^ itseif to moral change.* 

The mora] funccion of religion is to conser^^e csnablished valnes^ rather 
than CO creare new oncs. 

Hcnce a certain tension between religion and society marks the higher 
stages of every civilization. Religion begins by offering magical aid to 
harassed and bevvlldered men; it culminates by gi ving to a pcople that ujiity 
of morals and belief which seems so favorable to statesmanship and art; 
it ends by fighting sulcidally in the lost cause of the past. For as knowledge 
grows or alters continually^ it dashes with mythology and theologyi, which 
change with geoJogical Icisurelincss, Priesciy conerol of arts and letters is 
chen felt as a galling shackle or hatcful barricr, and intcliectual hiscory 
takes on the character of a "coriflict berween science and religion,” In¬ 
stitutions which werc at Hrst in the hånds of the clergy^ like law and 
punishment^ education and morals, marriagc and divorce, rend to escape 
from ecclcslastical control^ and beconic secular, perhaps profane. The 
intellectual classes abandon the ancient thcoJogy and-after some hesita- 
tion—the moral code allicd with itj litera ture and philo^phy become anri- 
derical. The movemene of liberation rises to an exnberanc worship of 
reason, and falls to a paralyzing disillusionment with every dogma and 
every idea, Condnett depiivcd of irs rcligious supports, deteriorates into 
epicurean chaos; and life Irscif, shom of consoling faith^ bccomes a burden 
alike to conscious poveny and to wearj-^ wealth. In the end a society and 
its religion rend to fail together, like body and souh in a harmonioxis dcath, 
Meanwhilc among the oppressed another myth arises^ gives new form to 

human hopc, new courage to human effort> and af rer centuries of chaos 
builds another civilization^ 

• Cf. the concemporary au^itiOn of birch cofirruL hy u^tk^in Induscrulism, ind the 
gndiul iccepiintt of such coiitrgl by ihe Church, 






CHAPTER V 


The Mental Elements of Civilization 

I. LETTERS 

Language-^lts anhml backgrotind-lts huwtafi erigivs-hs åe^el- 
optnent—lts results— Educati&n—Initiation— W r/f mg—P oetry 

I N the bcginning u-as the word, for wlth it man became man. Without 
thosc strange noiscs calkd common nouns, thought was limiied to in- 
dividual objects or cKperiences sensorily-for the most part visually-rc- 
membcred or conccived; prcsumably it could not thmk of classes as distinct 
from Individual things, nor of qualitics as distinct from objccts, nor of 
objects as distinct from their qyalities. Without words as class iiamæ one 
might think of this man, or that man, or that man; one could not think of 
Man, for the eye sees not Man but only men, not classcs but particular 
things. The bcginning of humanity camc when some freak or crank, lialf 
animal and half man, squatted in a eave or m a tree, cracldng his br^ 
to in vent the first connnon noun, the first sound-sign that would sigiufy 
a group of like objects: hpuse that would mean all houses, 7fian that would 
mean all men, ligbt that would mean every light that ever shonc on land 
or sea. From that moment the mental development of the race opened 
upon a new and cndl^s road. For words are to thought what tools aie to 
Work; the product depends largely on the growth of the tools. 

Since all origins are guesses, and de fontibus von disputavdum, the 
imagination has free play in picturing the beginnings of speech. Perhaps 
the firet form of language—which may be de fined as communication 
through signs—was the lovc-call of one animal to anot her. In this sense 
the jungle, the woods and the prairie are alivc with speech. Cries of wam- 
ing or of terror, the call of the mother to the brood, the cluck and cackle 
of euphoric or reproductive ecstasy, the parliament of charter from tree 
to tree, indicatc the busy prepa rations made by the animal kingdom for 
the august speech of man. A wild girl found living among the animals 
in a forest ncar Chalons,France,had no other speech rhan hideous scrcechcs 
and howls. These living noises of the woods seem meaningless to our 
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provincial we are likc cho philosophical poodlc Riquet^ who says of 
M. Bergeret: ^''Eveiythijig uttcred by my voice mcans something^ but 
from my majter’s mouth comcs much nonscnse.” Whitman and Craig 
discovered a strange correlation benA een che actions and the exclamations 
of pigeonsj E>upont leamed to distinguish tv,xlve spccific sounds used by 
fowl and do ves, fif teen by dogs^ and t^'^enty-two by homcd cattle; Garner 
found that thc apes carried on their cndless gossip vvirh at Icast twenty 
diffcrent sounds, plus a repcrtorj'' of gcsrures^ and ftom chese modesc 

vocabularies a few steps bring ns to the three hundred words chat suliicc 
some unprecenclous men.* 

Gesture sccms primary^ speech secondary, in the earlJer transmission 
of thoQght; and when spcech fails, gesture comes agaln to the fore. Among 
the North American Indians, who had countless dialecrs, married couples 
were often deri ved from difFercnr tribes, and maintained communication 
and accord by gestures rather than spcech j one couple known to Lcwis 
Morgan used silent signs for three yeais. Gesture was so prominent irt 
some India n languages that the Arapahos, like some modem peoples, 
could hardly con verse in the dark.* Perhaps the first human words were 
interjections^ expressions of emotion as among animals; chen demonstrative 
w^ords accompanying gestures of direction; and imitative sounds that came 
in time to be the names of the objects or actions that they simulaeed* 
Even afrer iiidefinitc millenniums of linguistic changes and complications 
every language still contains hundreds of imitative words— tost^ Tush^ 
7mrmuT^ trernor^ giggh^ gr oan^ biss^ heave^ buv/^ caekUj etc.* The Tecuna 
trifae, o£ ancient Bra^il, had a perf eet verb for sncezc: batt^ebu' Out of 
such beginningSt perbapx, came the root-w'ords of everj'^ language. Renan 
redueed all Mebrew words to fivc hundred roots, and Skeat ncarly all 
European wwds to some four hundred stemsT 

• Such onomdFopetb scill rtmains a refuge tn. linguisdc emergtuties; The Englkhman 
nnng his firsc meal in Qiiiu, and wishing lo knew the ch^nacter of the mut hc was cat- 
mg, ln(]uJrcd, with Anglo-Saiton d^iiiiy and reserve, ‘XJiiiack, To which the 

Chimman, shaklog his head, answered cheerfulJy, “Bow-wow.^^ 

t divme is from Latin dhur^ whlth is from dam, Greek tbaos^ Sanskrit devap 
mcaning god; in rhe Gs'psj' tongue the wurd for god, by a strange pranlc becomes dfvW. 
Hfjtoricjfly goes back to the Sanskrit root to know; Gtrek Latin vida^ (scc), 
Frcnch voir iitc.}, Gejtinaji (know),. Engllsh to tpit; pliet the snÆ-tcs sor (ai in 

attthor, prrhe^ re, md ly (= . Agaln, the Sanskrit n»t to plough, 

gives the Latin arara^ Russian oratif English ro ear the Lmdp aralflo, art^ oar, and pcitvaps 
ihc word /irjjTi-the ploughcrs*'" 
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The languages of nature peoplcs arc not nccessarily primitive in any sense 
of simplicirj'v many øf theni are simple in vocabulary and semeture, but 
some of thcin arc as complex and wordy as our own, and more highly or- 
ganized chan Chinese/ Nearly alJ primitive tongues, however, limit them¬ 
selves to the sensual and particular, and are uniformly poor in general or 
abstract terms. So the Australian nstives had a name for a dog's tail, and an- 
other name for a cow's tail-, but they had no name for tail in general.' The 
Tasmanians had separate names for specific trees, but no general name for 
cree; the Choctaw Indians had names for the black oak, the white oak and the 
red oak, but no name for oak, mueh less for cree, Doubtless many gen¬ 
erations passed before the proper noun ended in the common noun. In 
many tribes there are no separate words for the color as distinet from the 
colored objcct; no words for sucb abstractions as tone, sex, species, space, 
splrit, iastinet, reason, quantitj-, hope, fear, matter, consciousness, etc* 
Such abstract terms scem to grow in a recipmcal relation of cause and 
effeet with the de ve topment of thought; they bccome the tools of subtlety 
and the sj'mbols of civilization, 

Bcaring so many gifts to men, words seemed to them a divine boon and 
a sacred thing; they became the matter of magic formulas, most revereneed 
when most nieaningJess; and they still survive as sacred in mystcrics whete, 
c.g., the Word bccomes FIcsh. Tliey made not only for clcarer thinking, 
but for betier social organization; they ccmcntcd the generations mcntally, 
by providing a better medium for education and the transmission of knowl- 
edge and die arts; they created a new organ of comniunicadon, by which one 
doettine or belief couJd moJd a people into homogcneous uniiy. They optcned 
new roads for the transport and traffic of ideas, and immcnsely accelcratcd 
the tempo, and enlarged the range and content, of life. Has any other in¬ 
vention ever cqualed, in power and giory, the common noun? 


Next to the cnlargemenc of thought the greatest of these gifts of spccch 
was education. Civilizaiion is an accumulation, a treasure-housc of arts 
and wisdom, manners and morals, from which the mdividual, in his devel- 
opment, draws nourishnient for his mental Hfe; without that periodical 
reacqulsirion of the racial heritage by caeh generation, chulization would 
die a sudden dcath. It owes its life to education. 


Education had few frills among primirive peoples; to rfiem, as to the 
animals, education was chiefly die transmission of skiils and the tralning of 
character; it was a wholesome relation of apprentice to master in the ways 
of Ufe. This direct and practical tutelage encouraged a rapid growxh in die 
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primitive child* In the Omaha tribes the boy of ten had alrcady Icarncd 
nearly all the arts of Kis father^ and was ready for life; among the Alcuts 
the boy of ten often set up his own establishment, and somedmes took a 
wife; in Nigeria ch ildren of sLt ot cight would leave the parental bousc, 
build a Jiut^ and provide for themselves by hunting and fisldng.“ Usuallv' this 
educadonal process came to an end with the beginning of sexnal li fe; the 
prccocious maturitj'* was follovved by an early stagnation, The boj^ under 
such condicions, was aduk at cu'elve and old at twenty-five “ This doe$ not 
mean that the **savagc” had the mind of a chLld; it only nieans chat he had 
neither the needs nor the opportunides of the modem child; he did not 
enjoy that Jong and protected adolescence whieh allows a more nearly com- 
ptete transmisiiion of the cuJturaJ herieage^ and a greater variety and flcxibility 
of adaptive reactions to an artificial and unstable environmentn 

The environment of the namral man was comparatively jjcrmanent; ic 
callcd not for mental agility but for courage and characten The primitive 
father put his mist in character^ as modem educadon has pnt ics trust in 
trttelicct; he was concemed to make not scholars but men, Hence the initia¬ 
tion rites which, among nature pcoplcs^ ordinarily marked the ar ri val of the 
youth at maturity and membership in the tribe^ were designed to rest cour¬ 
age rather than knowledgc; their funceJon was to prcparc die young for die 
hardship of war and the responsibilides of niarriagCt whilc at the same time 
chey Lnduiged the old in the delighes of inflicting pain^ Some of these initia¬ 
tion tests are *'too terrible and coo revoldng to bc scen or toJd/^^ Aniong 
the KafBrs {to take a niiJd example) the boj;^ w ho w^ero candidates for ma- 
nirit}^ were given arduous work by day^ and w'ere prevented from sleeplng 
by night, und I they dropped from exhaustion; and to make the matter 
more ccrtain they were scourged "frequently and mergilcssJy until biood 
spurted from them.” A conridcrablc proportion of the boys died as a re¬ 
sult; but this seems to have been looked upon philosopliically by the eldcr^ 
perhap as an auxiliar>^ anticipation of naairal selecdom“ UsuaJlv tlicse 
uiitiation ceremonics marked the end of adolescence and the preparadon for 
marriagc; and the bride insistcd that the bridegroom should prove his 
capeity for sufFerbg. In many tribes of the Congo tlic initiadon rite 
centered abour circumcision; if chc youth winced or cried aioud his relatives 
were ihrashcd, and his promised bride, who had w'atched the ceremonv care^ 
fulJy, rejected him scomfully^ on the grouiid that shc did not w^ant a girl 
for her husband."^ 

Little or no use was made of wTiring in primitive educadon, Nothing 
surprises the narural man so mueh as the ability of Europeans to com- 
municacc with one another^ over great distances, by making black scratches 
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upon a piece of paper “ Many tribes havt leamtd to write by imltatm^ 
their civilized e?tploitcrs; but some, as in northem Africa, have rcmained 
lette rless despite five thousand years of intcrmittcnt contacr with litcratc 
nations. Simple tribes living for the most part in comparative isolation, 
and knowing thc happincss of having no history, felt Uttle need for wridng. 
Their memories were all thc strongcr for ha ving no written aids; they 
leamed and retained, and passed on to their children by recitation, what- 
ever seemed ncccssary in the way of historical record and culcural trans¬ 
mission. It w'as ptobably by committing such oral traditions and foik*lorc 
to writlng that litcrature began. Doubtlcss the invention of wriring was 
met wlth a long and holy opposition, as something calculated to undermine 
morals and thc race. An Egyptian kgend relates that when the god Thoth 
revealed his discovery of the art of wriring to King Thamos, thc good 
King denouneed it as an enemy of civilization. “Children and young 
people,” protcsied the monarch, “who had hichcrto been forccd to apply 
themselves diligently to leam and retain whatever was taught them, would 
cease to apply themselves, and would ncglcct to exercisc their mcmories.”“ 
Of coursc we can only guess at the origins of this wonderful toy. Per¬ 
haps, as we sball see, it was a by-product of pottery, and began as idemify- 
ing “trade-tnarks** on vesscls of clay. Probably a system of written signs 
was made nccessary by the inerease of trade among the tribes, and iis /irst 
forms were rough and convcntional pictures of commcrcial objcccs and 
accounts, As trade connected tribes of diverse languages, some mutually 
intelligible mode of record and communicarion became dcsirablc. Pre- 
sumably thc numcrals were among thc eariiese written symbols, usually 
taking the form of parallel marks representing the fingers; wc still call 
chem fingers when we speak of them as digits. Such words as /Jw, the 
German fitnf and the Grcck petite go back to a rooc mcaning hånd ” so 
the Roman numcrals indicated fingers, “V” represented an expanded 
hånd, and “X” \vas merely two “V’s" connected at their points. Wridng 
was in its beginnings—as il still is in Chtna and Japan—a foim of drawing, 
an art. As men used gestures when they could not use words, so they 
used pictures ro tiansmit their thoughts across time and space; every word 
and e\'eiy letter known to us w'as once a picture, even as trade-marks and 
the signs of thc zodiae are to this day. The prime val Chinese pictures that 
preceded wriring were callcd literally, “gesture-pictures.” Totem 

poles were pictograph writlng; they were, as Mason suggests, trifaal 
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autographs. Some tribes used notchcd sticks to help the memory 
or to convey a messagc; others, like chc Algonquin Indiarts, noc only 
nøtched thc sricks but painred figurcs upon them^ making chcm i nto min¬ 
iature totem poles; or perhaps these polcs were notchcd sticks on a 
grandiose scale. The Peruvian Indians kepe complex rccords, borh of 
numbers and ideaSt by knots and loops made in diversely colored cords; 
perhaps some lighe Is shed upon thc origins of thc South American Indians 
by the faet that a similar custom existed among thc natives of che Eastem 
Archipelago and Polynesia. Lao-cse, calling upon the Chinese to return 
to the simple Life^ proposed that they should go back to thelr pruneva[ use 
of knoteed cords “ 


More highly developed forms of writing appear sporadically among na¬ 
ture men. Hicroglyphics have been found on Eascer Island, Ln the South 
Seas; and on onc of thc Caroline Islands a script has been discovered which 
consists of fifu-^-onc syllabic signs^ piccuring fignres and ideas.“ Tradition 
teJls how the priests and chiefs of Taster Island cried to kcep to themselves 
all knowicdgc of writing^ and how thc pcople assembled annnaJIy to hear 
the tablets read; writing was obvlouslyv ln its earlier stages^ i mysterious and 
holy thingt a hierogtyph or sacred carving. We cannot hc sure that chese 
Polynesian scripts were not deri ved from some of thc historie cLvilizations. 

In generak writing is a sign of civilizarion^ the lease uncertain of the pre- 

carious distinetions becw'ecn dvilizcd and primitive men* 

Literacurc is at first words rather than letters, despite its name; rt ariscs as 
clerical chancs or magic charms, rccitcd usually by the priests, and trans- 
mitted oral ly from memory to memory. Carfttina^ as the Romans named 
poetrjf^, mcant both verses and chiirms; among the G recks, mcant 

originally a magic spell; so did the English rune and lay^ and thc Gcrman 
Lied. RhjThm and nieter„ suggested, perhaps, by the rhythms of nature and 
bodily life, were apparently developed by magicians or shamans to pre- 
serve, transmit, and enhance rhe “^magic incantations of chclr verse/^ The 
Greeks attributed thc first hexameters to the Delphic priests, who were bc- 
IJeved to have inveneed the meter for usc in oracles.” Gradually^ out of 
these sacerdotal origins, the poet, thc orator and the historian were dilFcr- 
entiated and sccularizcd; the orator as the official lauder of the king or soUc- 
itor of the deirv^; the historian as che recorder of the royal deeds; che poet as 
the singer of originally sacred chants, the formulator and preser^^r of heroic 
legcnds, and the musician who put his tales to music for the instruction of 
popnlacc and kings. So thc Fijians, the Tahitians and thc New Gale- 
donkns had official orators and narrators to make addrcsscs on occasions of 
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ccremony, and to inclte the warriors of the mbe by rccounting thc decds of 
their forefathtrs and exaking the nn«|iialed glories of the naiion’s past: how 
lictle do some recent hisrorians differ from chese! The Somali had profes¬ 
sional poets who went from vitlage to village singing songs, like medieval 
minneslngers and troubadours. Only cxccptionaily were these poems of 
love; usually they dealt uåth physical heroism, or battic, or tbc relations of 
parents and childrcn. Hcre, from the Easter Island tablets, is chc lament of 
a father separated from his daughter by the fornines of war: 

The sail of my daughter, 

Never broken by the force of forcign clans; 

The sail of my daughter, 

Unbroken by the conspiracy of Honiti! 

Ever victorious in all her fights, 

She could not be endced ro drink poisoned wateis 
In the obsidian glass. 

Cm my sortow ever bc appeased 
\Vhile wc are divided by the mighty sea$? 

O my daughter, O my daughter! 

It is a vasr and watery road 

Over which I look toward the hoiizon, 

My daughter, O my daughter 1“ 

ti. SCIEXCE 

Origins—Matbeviat}cs—Astrono7ny--‘M€dicme^tiTgery 

In the opinion of Herbert Spencer, that supreme expert in the collcction 
of evidence post judichm, science, like letters, began with the priests, 
originated tn ascronomic observations, govcmtng rcligious festivals, and 
w'as preserved in the temples and transmiteed across the generations as 
part of the clerical heritage.” We cannot say, for herc again beginnings 
clude us, and we may only surmisc. Perhaps science, like civilLzadon in 
general, began with agriculture; geometry, as its name indicates, was the 
mcasurement of the soil; and the calculation of crops and scasons, necessi- 
rating the observation of the stars and the construction of a calendar, may 
have generated astionomy. Navigation advanced ascronomy, tråde de- 
veloped mathcmatics, and the Indnstrial arts laid the bases of ph^'sics and 
chemistry. 
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Counting was probably one of thc carliest forms of spcech, and In many 
tribes il still presents a relieving simpHcity. The Tasmanians counted up 
to nvo: “Parmexy, calabawa^ cardia”—i-e., "onCt t\V"Oj plenty”; thc Gua- 
ranis of £ra^.U adventured further and soid: *'One, nvo* clircCt four^ in- 
numcrable.” The New Hollanders had no words for three or three 
rhey caLled “t\vo-one”j jour was **two-twQ.^^ liimara nadves would not 
exchange iwo sheep for four sticks, but willingly exchanged, twicc in 

succession, onc sheep for two sticks. Counting was by the fingers- hence 
the decunal system. When—apparcnrly after some time—the idea of tweJve 
was reachedt ihe number became a favorice because it was so plea^ntly 
divisibJe by five of thc first six digits^ and that duodecjmal system was 
born which obstinately surv'ivcs in English mcasurements today: welve 
months in a ycar, twelve pence in a shillings tivelve units in a dozen, rwelve 
dozen in a gross, twelve inches in a foor, Thirtecn, on the other hånd, 
re fused ro bc di videde and became disrepu table and unlucky forever. Toes 
added to fingers created the idea of nventy or a scorc; the use of this unit 
in reckoning lingers in thc French qti^tre-vhigt (four t^^^enties) for 
eighty.*' Other parts of the body served as standards of measurement: a 
hånd fora “spån," a chumb for an inch (in French rhe cu^o words arc the 
same), an elbow for a "cubit/' an arm for an a foot for a foot^ At 
an early date pcbblcs were added to fingers as an aid in counting; the 
survi val of the abaeuiy and of thc “littlc stone" (calculns) concealed in 
thc word calcuiatCf reveal to us how small, again, is the gap between the 
simplest and the laccsc men, Thoreau longed for this prbnirive simplicity* 
and well expressed a universally reenrrent mood: “An honest man Jias 
haidly need to count more than his ten fingers, or, in extreme cases he 
may add his toes, and lump the rest. I say, let our affairs be as two or 
three, and not as a hundred or a thousand; instead of a miUjon count half 
a dozen, and keep your accounts on your thumb-nail.™ 

The measurement of time by thc movements of the heavenly bodies 
was probably the beginning of astronomy; the very word vjeasurCi Jike 
the word rijonth (and perhaps thc word the mcasurcr), goes back 
apparently to a root denoting the moon ” Men mcasured rime by moons 
long before they counted it by years; the sun, likc thc father, \V 2 S a com- 
paratively kre discovcry; even today Easter Is rcckoned according to thc 
phascs of the moon. The Polynesians had a eaJendar of thirteen months, 
regularcd by the moon; when thcir lanar year diverged too flagrantJy 
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from thc procession of rhc seasons thcy dropped a moon, and the balance 
was restored" But such sane uscs of thc heavcns were exccpdonal; 
asciology antedatcd—and perhaps wiU survive—astronomy; simple souls arc 
more inteiestcd in telling futures than in telUng time. A myriad of super- 
sddons grew up anent thc influence of the stars upon human character 
and fate; and many of these superstitions Bourish in our own day.* Per- 
haps they are not superstitions, but only another kind of error than science. 

Natural man formulates no physics, but merely praedses it; he cannot 
plot thc path of a projecdle, but he can aim an arrow well; he has no 
Chemical symbols, but he knou^ at a glance which plants are poison and 
which are food, and uscs subtle herbs to heal thc ills of thc Besh. Perhaps 
wc should employ another gender herc, for probably the first doctors 
were women; not only because they were thc natural nurses of the men, 
nor merely because they made mldwifcry, rather than venality, thc oldest 
profession, but because their doser conncction with the soil gave them a 
superior knowlcdge of plants, and cnabled them to devclop the art of 
medicine as distinet from the magic-mongering of thc priests. From the 
carliest days to a time yet within our memory^ it was the woman who 
healed. Only when the woman failed did the primirivc sick resort to the 
mcdicine-rnan and the shamanl^ 

It is astonishing how many cures primitive doctors effeeted despite their 
theorics of diseaseTo these simple people discasc seemed to be posscKion 
' of the body by an alicn power or spiril—a conception not essen tlally diifer- 
ent from the germ theory which pervades medicine today. The most 
popular method of cure \v3.s by some magic incaniation that would pro- 
pitlate the evil spirit or drive it away- How perennial this form of therapy 
is may be scen in the story of the Gadarcne sw-ine.”* Even now epilepsy 
is rcgarded by many as a possession; some contemporary^ religions prescribe 
forms of cxorcjsm for banishing diseasc, and prayer is recognized by most 
Uving people as an aid to pilis and drugs. Perhaps thc primitive practice 
was based, as mueh as thc most modem, on the healing power of sugges¬ 
tion. The tricks of these carly doctors were more dramade than thosc of 
their more civilized successors: they tried to scare off the possessing 
demon by assuming terrifying masks, covering themselves with the skins 

* Extraci from an adverdsemcfit Jn the To^^m Hall {New York) program of Mitrch 5^ 

1934! '‘Horosoopés^ by “—— -—« Astrologer to New York's most disdngu^Ked 

sociil Uld professional clienielc. Ten dollars an hoiir+“ 
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of ammals, shouring, ni ving, slapping their hånds, sliaking rattles, and 
sucking tKc demon out through a hollow tube^ an old adagc put 
“Nature cures the discase while the remedy amuses the padcni.’’ The 
Brazilian Bororos carried chc science to a higher stage by having the farher 
take rhe medicine in ordcr to cure the sick child; aimost in variably the 
child got well" 

Along with medicativc herbs we find in the vast pharmacopæia of 
primitive man an assortment of soporific drugs calculated to easc pain or to 
facilitate operations. Poisons like curarc (used so frequendy on the 
tips of ajTows)^ and drugs like hempt opium and eucalyptus are older 
than history; one of our most popular anesthetics goes back to the Pemvian 
use of coca for this purpose. Cartier tells how the Iroquois cured scurvy 
wirh the bark and leaves of rhe hemlock spnice.“ Primitive surgery knew 
a variety of operations and instruments. ChUdbirth \vas well managed; 
fractures and wounds were ably set and dressed." By mcans of obsidian 
knives, or sharpened flints, or fishes^ teeth, biood was let, abscesscs were 
drained, and tissues were scarifled. Trephining of the skull w'as practised 
by primitive medicinc-men from the ancient Pemvian Indlåns to the 
modem Melaneslans; the latter averaged nine successes out of every ten 
operations, while in 1786 the same operation was invariably fatal at the 

Hotel-Dieu in Paris." 

We smile at primitive ignorance while we submit anxiously to the ex- 
pensive therapeutics of our owm day. As Dr. Oliver Wcndcll Holmes 
wroce, afcer a lifetlme of healing: 

T 

There is nothing men will not do, there is nothing they have not 
done, to recover their health and save their lives. They have sub- 
mitted CO bc haif-drowned in wacer and half-chokcd wich gases, to 
be buried up to their chins in earth, to bc seared wich hot irons likc 
gallcy-slaves, to be crimped wich knives like codfish, to have needics 
chrust into cheir flesh, and bonfires ktndJed on cheir skin, to swallow 
all sorts of abominations, and to pay for all this as if to be stnged 
and scalded were a costly privLlegc, as if blisters were a bleæing and 
ieeches a luxuiy * 


h 
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m. ART 

The mecmmg of beeruty-Of art—The pTbfiftive sense of besntty— 

The pamtmg of the body—Comietics—Tattoorng—^carifica- 
tion - Ciothrng — Ormnnents — Fottery — Va'mthsg — 

ScJilptttre — Architemtre — Thedsmce — Music — 

Suimiary of the prhnitfve preparation for 

chilkation 

After fifty thousand yeare of art men still dispute as to its sourccs in 
insdnct and in history. What is beaucy?—why do we admirc It?—why do 
wc endeavor to create it? Since this is no place for psychological discourse 
wc shall ans%ver, briefly and prccariously, that beaoty is any quality by 
which an object or a form pkases a beholder, Primarily and originally the 
obiect does not picase the beholder because it is bcautifnl, but rather he 
calls ir beautiful because it pleases him. Any object thac satisfies desire 
will seem beautiful: food is beautiful—Thais Is not beautiful—to a starring 
mam The plcasing object niay as like as not be the beholder himsclf; in our 
secret hearts no other form is quite so fair as ours, and art begins with the 
adomtnent of one's own exquisite body. Or the picasing object may be the 
desired mate; and then the esthetic-beauty-feeling-sense takes on the in- 
tensity and creativeness of sex, and spreads the aura of beauty to every- 
thing that conoems the beloved onc—to all fortns that resemble her, 
all colors that adom her, pleasc her or speak of her, all ornaments 
and garments that become her, all shapes and motions that recall 
her symmetiy and grace. Or the picasing form may be a desired 
male; and put of the attraction that herc drau-s frailty to worship strength 
comes that sense of sublimity—satisfaccion in the presence of power—which 
creates the loftiest art of all. Finally nature herself—with our cobperation 
—may become both sublime and beautiful; not only because it simulates 
and suggests all the tendcmcss of women and all the strength of men, but 
because wc proj eet into it our owm feelings and fortuncs, our love of others 
and of oursclves—relishing in it the scenes of our youth, cnjoying its quiet 
solitude as an escape from the storm of life, living with it through its almost 
human seasons of green youth, hot maturity, “mellow fruitfulness” and 
cold decay, and recognizing it vaguely as the mother that lent us life 
and wUl reccive us in our death. 
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Art is thc crcation of beauty; it is thc e>:pression of thought or feding 
in 2. form that seems beauriful or sublime^ and therefore ^ouses in ns some 
reverberation of thac primordial delighc which woman givnes to man^ or man 
to woman. The thought may be any capmre of lifc^s significaiice, the feeU 
ing may bc any arousal or release of life's tensions. The form may sadsfy 
us through rhythmt whkh fails in pleasantly with rhe alternations of our 
breath, the pulsation of our biood, and rhe majcstic oscillations of winter 
and summer, ebb and flow, night and day; or the fomi may plctise us 
through symmetry, which is a static rhj^thrn, standing for scrength and 
recalling to us the ordered proportions of plants and animals, of women 
and men; or it may piease us through color, which brightens the spirit or 
iiitensifics life; or finally the form may piease us through vcracity—bc- 
cause ics lucid and transparent imitation of nature or rcality carches some 
mortal lovcliness of plant or animal, or some transient meaning of cireum- 
srance, and holds it srill for our lingering enjoyment or leisnrely under- 
standing* From these many sources come those noble superfluities of life 
—song and dance, music and drama, portery and paindngj sculpture and 
architecture, literature and philosophy- For what is philosophy but an art 
—one more attempt to give ^^significant form^* to the chaos of experience? 

If the sensc of beauty is not srrong in primitive sociciy it may be because 
the lack of dclay between sexual desire and fulfilmeut gives no time for 
that Lmaginative enhancement of the object which makes so mueh of tl^e 
object's beauty. Primitive man seid om thmks of selccting women because 
of what we shoiild call thclr beauty; he chinks rather of their usefulncss, 
and never dreams of rcjecting a strong-armed bride because of her ugli- 
ness- The Indian chief, bebig asked which of his wives was lovehesc^ 
apologized for never havdng thought of the matter. '‘Their faces,^' he said, 
with rhe mature wisdom of a Franklin, **mighr be more or less handsome, 
but in other respects women are all the same.” Where a sense of beauty 
is present in primitive man it sometimes eludes us by' being so difFerent 
from our own. *‘All Negro races that I know,” says Reichard, “aceount a 
woman beautiful who Is not constricted at the waist, and when the body 
from the ami-plts to the hips ts the same breadth—‘likc a laddcr/ says the 
Coast Negro.” Elephantine ears and an o ver hangi ng stomach are feminine 
charms to some African males; and throughouc Africa it is the fat woman 
who is accounted loveliesc. In Nigeria, says Alungo Park, “corpulence and 
beauty seem to be terms ncarly synonymous. .\ woman of even moderate 
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pretcnsions must bc onc who cannot walk wichout a slave under each arm 
to support herj and a pcrftct beauty is a load for a camcl.” "Most savagcs,” 
savs Briffauit, “have a prcference for what we should regard as one of 
the most unsighdy features in a woman’s form, namely, long, hanging 
breascs,”* “It is well known,” says Darwin, “that ’W'ith many Hottentot 
women the posterior part of the body projects in a wonderful manner .. 4 
and Sir Andrew Smith is ccrtaln that dus pecuHarity is greatly admired by 
the men. He oncc saw a woman who w'as consldered a beauty, and she 
was so immcnsely dcvcloped behind that when seated on level ground she 
could not rise, and had to push herself along until she came ro a slope, .., 
According to Burton the Somali men are said to choosc their wives by 
ranging them in a line, and by picking her out who projects furthest a tergo, 
Nothing can be more haceful to a Negro than the oppositc form.’”* 

Indeed it is highly probable that the natnral male thinks of beauty in 
terms of himself rather than in terms of woman; art begins at home. Primi¬ 
tive men equaled modem men in vanity, mcredible as this wiil scem to 
women. Among simple pcoplcs, as among animals, it is the male rather 
than the female that puts on ornament and mutilatcs his body for beauty^'s 
sake. In Australh, says Bonwick, “adomments are almost entirely monop- 
o]i7.ed by men”; so too in Melanesia, New Guinea, New Caledonia, New 
Britain, New Hanover, and among the Nonh American Indians." In some 
tribes more time is given to the adomment of the body than to any other 
business of the day.** Apparenely the first form of art is the artificial color- 
Ing of the body—sometimes to attract women, somedmes to frighten foes. 
The Australian native, hke the latest American bcllc, aiways cariied with 
him a provision of white, red, and yellow paint for touching up his beauty 
now and then; and when the supply chreatened to run out he undertook 
expeditions of some distance and danger to renew ir. On ordmary days he 
contented himself with a few spots of color on fus cheeks, his shoulders 
and his breast; but on festive occasions he felt shamefully nude unless his 
entire body was painted.* 

In some tribes the men reserved to themselves the right to paint the 
body; in qthers the married women were forbidden to paint their necks.* 
But women were not long in acqniring the oldest of the arts—cosmetics. 
When Captain Cook dallied in New Zealand he nodced that his sailors, 
when they retumed from their adventures on shore, had artificiallv red or 
yellow noses; the paint of the native Helens had stuck to thcm,“ The 
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FcUatah ladies of Central Africa spent scveral hoursa day over chdr toilette: 
they made rKcir fingers and toes purplc by keeping them wrapped all night 
in henna leaves; chey scalned their teech akemately \vith bioe, yellow^ and 
piirpie dy es; rhey colored their halr wirh indigo, and penciled their eyelids 
with sulphuret of antimony,*" Every Bongo lady carried in her dressing¬ 
case nveczcrs for puUing out eyelashes and eyebrows, lancer-shaped hair- 
pins, rings and belis, buteons and clasps " 

The primirive souh hke chc Periclean Greek, frerted over the transi- 
toriness of paintmg^ and invented tattoo! ng, scarificanon and clothing as 
more permanent adommencs. The women as well as the men, in many tribes, 
submittcd to the coloring needlc^ and bore without flinching even the tat- 
rooing of their lips. In Grecnbnd the mothers tactooed their daughters 
earlvi the sooner to gec them married ofF+*^ Most often^ however^ tattooing 
icseif was comidered insufficiently visible or imprcssivCj and a number of 
tribes on every continenc produced dcep Sears on their flesh to make them¬ 
selves lovelier to their feliows, or more discoutaging to their enemies. As 
Théophilc Gaiidcr put it, “having no clothes to embroider, they embroid- 
ered their skins.”** Flints or musscl shells cut the flcsh» and ofcen a ball of 
earth was placed w'ithin the wound to enJarge the scar. The Torres Straits 
natives wore hnge scars like epaulets; the Abeokuta cut themselves to pro- 
duce scars imitative of Hzards^ alligators or tortoises,*' "'There is,^^ says 
Georg, "no part of the body that has not been perfeeted, decoraced, dis- 
fignred, painted, bleached, tarcoocck refotmed, stretched or stjueezed^ out of 
vanjty or desire for ornament.™ The Botoeudos derived their namc from 
a plug (botoque) which chey inserted into the lower lip and the ears in 
the eighth year of life, and repeatedly repkeed wdth a larger plug undl 
the openlng was as mueh as four inches in diameter**® Hottentot \vomen 

[ last 
and 
w'ho 
Jife“ 

It is all very barbarous, savs the modem lady, as she bores her ears for ringSj 
pamts her Jips and her checks, nvec^ her eyebro^vs^ reforms her eyelashes, 
po’wders her face, her neck and her arms^ and compresses her feet* The 
tattooed sailor speaks with superior sympathy of the *'savagcs" hc has 
known; and the Continental $tudcni:, horrified by primitive niutiladons, 
sports his honorific scars. 

Clothing was apparently, in ics origins, a form of omamentt ^ sexua! 
dererrent or charm rather than an article of itsc againsc cold or shame^'* 


traincd the hbia nrinora to assume cnoromoias Icngths, so produemg al 
the '^Hottentot apron” so greatly admired by their men,"* Ear-rings 
nosc-rings were de rigueur; the nadves of Gippi^bnd believed that one 
died M^ithouc a nose-rine would suffer horrible torments in the nc?ct 
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The Cimbri wcre in rhe habit of toboggan ing naked over the snow " Wheo 
Dar\vin, phying the mkodncss of the Fuegians^ gave one of thcm a red 
cloih as a protection against chc cold^ the narive tore it into strips, which 
he and hk companlons tlxcn uscd as omamcnts^^ as Cook had said of chcrrit 
timelessly, thcy wcrc “content to be naked, but ambicious to be fine.”“ In 
like manner rhe ladies of the Orinoco cut into slireds the materials given 
them by the Jesuit Fa thers for clothing; they wore the ribbons so made 
around their necks, but insisted ritar *'^they would be ashamed ro wcar 
clothing.”“ An old author describes the BraziLbn narives as usually nakedt 
and adds: “Now aircadle some doe weare apparell^ but cstcenv it so Httle 
that they weare it rather for fashion than for Itoncstics sake, and beeause 
they are commanded to weare it; ,, . as Is W'ell seenc by some that some- 
clmes come abroad wdth ccrtalne garmcncs no furrher than the navcIJ, \vith- 
out any other thing, or others onely a cap on their heads^ and Icavc the 
other garments at When cloching became somethiug more than 

an adomment ir served partly to indlcate the married status of a loyal wnfe, 
partly to accentuatc the form and beauty of woman. For rhe most part 
primitive ’ivomen asked of clothing preckely w^hat later women have 
asked—not that it should quice cover their nakedness^ but that It should 
enhance or surest their charms. Evcr\Thing charges* except vvoman 

and man. 

From the beginning both scxcs preferred ornaments to clothing. Primi¬ 
tive trade scldom deals in necessities; it is usually confined to articles of 
adommenr or play." Jevvelry is one of the most anclent elements of civili- 
zation; in combs twenty thousand years old, shclls and tceth have been found 
strung into necklaces." From simple beginnings such embcUlshmenrs soon 
leached impressive proportions, and played a lofry rdle in life. The Galla 
women w'orc rings to the \vclght of sut pounds, and some Dinka w^omen 
carried half a hundredweight of decorarion, One African belle wore cop- 
per rings which became hot under the sun, so that she had to employ an 
attendant ro shade or fan her. The Queen of the Wabunias on the Congo 
worc a brass collar w cighing twenty pounds; she had to Ile down every 
now and then to rest, Poor women w^ho W'cre so un forru na te as to have 
only lighe jcwelry unirated care fully the steps of thosc who carried great 
burdens of bedizenment^" 

The first source of art, then, is akin to tlic display of colors and plumage 
on the male animal in niating time; ir Ues in the desir c to adorn and beauttfy 
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the body- And just as self-love and matc-lovc, overflow!ng^ pour out chcir 
surplus of affccEion upon nature, so thc impubc to bcautify passes fmm the 
persona! to thc extemal world* The soul secks to cjcprcss its fccling in objcc- 
tive ways, through color and form* art really bcginis when men undertake to 
beautify things. Per haps its first extemal medium was poctcJy^ The pbccer's 
wheel, like wridng and the statc^ bclongs to thc historie eiviJizations; but even 
without jc primid ve men—or rather ^vomen—lifted this ancienc Industry to an 
art, and achieved merely with clav% water and de ft fingers an astonishing sym- 
mctxv of form^ witness the pottery fashioned by the Baronga of Soudi 
Africa,^ or by the Pgeblo Indians ™ 

When the potter appUed colored designs to thc surface of the vcsscl he had 
formed, he was creadng the art of painting- In primidve bands paintbg is not 
yec an independent art; it exists as an adjunet to pottery and statuary. Nature 
men made colors out of clay^ and thc Andartiancse made oiI colors by mixing 
ochre with oils or fats.“ Such colors were used to ornament wcapons, implc- 
ments^ vases^ clothing^ and buildings. Alanv hundng tribes of Africa and 
Oceania pamied upon the walls of thelr caves or upon neighboring rocks 
vivid represenrations of the arumals that they sought in the chase."* 

Sculpturc, likc pninring^ probably owed its origin to potterj": thc potter 
found that hc could moid not only articles of use, but imitath-e figures that 
might ser\-c as magic amulets* and then as things of beauty in themselves^ 
The Eskimos carvxd caribou anders and walrus ivory into figurines of animab 
and nien.“ Again, primidve man sought ro mark his hut, or a totem-pole* or 
a grave with some image that would indicate die object worshiped, or the 
person dcccascd; at fint hc car\^ed merely a face upon a post, then a head, 
then the \vhole post; and through this filial niarking of graves sculpture be- 
camc an art.** So thc anciene dwellers on Eascer Island topped with enormous 
monolithic statues thc vaults of die ir dead; scores of such statues, many of 
chem rxventy feet high, have been found chere; some, now prostrate in ruins, 
were apparently sLxty feet tall. 

How did arcliicecmrc bepn? We can hardly apply so magniJtccnE a term 
to the construction of the primitive hut; for archltccturc is not mere buildtng* 
but bcautiful build ing, tt began when for thc first dme a man or a woman 
thought of a dwclling in terms of appcarancc as well as of use. Probably 
this efforr to give beauty or subHmity to a structurc was directed first to 
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graves rather than to liomcs; while the commemorative piJkr dtrveloped into 
sratuaiy^ thc tomb grew into a temple* For to primitive thought the dead 
were more important and powerful than thc li ving; and, besides, the dcad 
could rcmain settied in onc placc, whilc die Uving wandered too often to 
warrant their raising permanent homes^ 

Even in early' davs, and probably long before he thought of can'ing objects 
or budding tombs, man found plcasure in rhynhm* and began to develop the 
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cryifig and warbling^ che prancing and preening^ of thc animal into sniig and 
dance. PerhapSt ]ikc che animalj he sang beforsr he Icamcd to taik " and 
danccd as eariy as hc sang. Indeed no art so charactcrizcd or exprcssed 
primitive man as the dance. Hc developed it from primordia] simplicity to a 
complexity unrivaled in civilization, and varied it inco a thoosand forms. The 
great fesdvals of the tribes were cdcbratcd chicfiy with communal and in- 
di^ndual dancing^ were opened with mamal sceps and chancs; the 

grtat ccremonics of religion were a mingling of song^ drama and dance. Whac 
scems to us now to be forms of play ^^'erc probably serious matters ro eariy 
men; they danced nor merely to express tiiemsejves, bnt to offer suggestions 
CO namre or che gods; for cxamplc> the periodic Incitation to abiindant repro- 
duerion was accomplishcd chicfly through the hypnocism of the dance. 
Spencer derived the dance from the riniil of welcoming a victoriotis chief 
home from che wars; Freud derived it from the natura] expression of sensual 
desire, and the group technique of erodc stimulation; if onc should asscre^ with 
^mllar nanownoss, that the dance was bom of sacred rites and mummeriesr 
and then mergc the three theories into one, there mighe result as defimte a 
conception of the origin of the dance as can be atiained by us today^ 

From the dance, we may believe^ came instrumental music and the drama. 
The making of such music appears to arise out of a desire to mark and accen- 
tuatc with sound the rhychm of che dance, and to intensify with shrill or 
rhjthmic notes the excicemenc necessarj^ to patriotism or proercatioa The 
instruments were limited in range and accompiishment, but almost endicss in 
varietj^i native ingcnuity exhausted itself in fashioning horns, trumpets* gongs^ 
tamtams, clappers, ratties, castanets, flutes and drunts from horns, skins, sheUs, 
ivory% brass^ copper, bamboo and wood; and it omamented them with elabcn 
rate carving and coloring. The taut string of the bow became the origiri of 
a hundred instruments from che primitive lyre to the Stradivarius violin and 
the modem pianoforte. Professional singers, like professional dancers^ arose 
among the tribes; and vague scales, predominantly mlnor in tone, were de- 
veloped.“ 

With music, song and dance combined, che ^'savage*^ created for us the 
drama and the opera- For the primitive dance was frequenely devoted to 
mimicr}^; it imitated, most simply* the movements of anlmals and men, and 
passed to the mimeric performance of actions and events. So some Auscrilian 
tribes staged a scxual dance around a pit omamented with shrubbery to rep¬ 
resent the vulva, and, after ecstatic and erotic gcscures and prancing^ cast thelr 
spears syrnboUcally into the pit. The northwestern tribes of the same island 
played a drama of death and resurreedon differing only in simplicity from 
the medieval mysterj' and modem Pasdon plays: the dancers slowly sank to 
the ground^ hid cheir heads under the boughs they- carried, and simulaced 
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death^ theiv at a sign from their kader, ihty rose abmptly in a wild tiiumphal 
chant and dance announcing thc rcsurrecdon of thc souL*^ In likc manner a 
thousand forms of pantomime described events significanc co thc bistory of 
the tribe, or actions impomnt in dic individual life. When rhjthm dis- 
appeared from these performances the dance passed into chc drama, and one 
of the greatest of art-forms was bom. 

In these \v2.y^ preciviiized men created the forms and bases of civUiza- 
tion* Looking backward upon this brief surv'ey of prirrurive culture^ we 
find evcjy element of ci^ilizadon except wiiring and the State. AU the 
modes of economic Jife arc invented for us here: hunting and fishmg, herd- 
ing and tillage, transport and budding, industry and comme rcc and finance. 
AJl thc simpler structures of political lifc arc organized: the elan, thc fam- 
ily, the \ullage community, and thc tribe; freedom and order—chosc hostile 
fod around which civilization revolves—find their firsc adjustment and rec- 
onciliation; kw and justice bcgin. The fundamentak of morak arc cstab- 
lished: the traming of children, chc regulation of thc sexes, thc inculcation 
of honor and decency, of manners and ioyaity, The bases of religion arc 
laid, and its hopes and terrors arc applied to chc enconragemenc of morak 
and thc strengrhening of the group. Speech is developed into complex 
languagcs, medierne and surgeiy appear, and modesc beginnings arc made 
in science, literaturc and art. AJl in all it is a picture of astomshing creation, 
of form rising out of cbaos, of one road after another being opened from 
the animal to the sage. Without these "savages,” and their hundred thou- 
sand ycars of experimenr and groping, civilization could not have been^ 
VVe owc almost evcrythiiig to them—as a fortunate, and possibly degen¬ 
erate, youch inherits thc means to culture, security and case through 
the long toU of an unlcttered ancestry* 



CHAPTER VI 


The Prehistoric Beginnings 

of Civilization 

1. PALEOLITHIC CUETXJRE 

The puTpose of prehtstory—The T&maitces of arcbeohgy 

B ut wc have spokcn loosely; these primitive cu Itu res that vve have 
sketched as a means of studying the elements of civilbmtton were not 
necessariiy the anccstors of our owti; for all thac we know they may bc the 
degenerate remnants of higher cultures thar decayed vvhen human leadcr- 
ship moved in the wake of the rtceding ice from the troplcs to the north 
temperate zone« Wc have tried to understand how civilization in general 
arises and takes form; we have still ro trace the prehistoric* origins of 
our own particular civilization. W^e wish now to incjulrc briefly—for this 
is a ficid that only bordets upon our purpose—by what stejB man, beforc 
historv', prepared for the civiltzations of history: how the man of the 
jungle or the cave becamc an Egyptian archicect, a Babylonbn astronomer, 
a Hebre\v prophet, a Persian govemor, a Grcek poet, a Roman cnginccr, 
a Hindu Saint, a Japanese artist, and a Chinese sage. We must pass from 
anthropology through archeology to history. 

All over the carth seekers arc digging into the earth: some for gold, some 
for silver, some for iron, some for coal; many of thcin for knovviedge. 
What strange busyness of men exhuming paleolithic tools from the banks 
of the Somme, studying xvith stralned nccks the vivid pa in rings on the 
ceilings of prehistoric caves. uncarthing anrique skulls at Chou Kou Tien, 
revealing the buried citles of Mohenjo-daro or Yucatan, canying débrls 
in basket-caravans out of curse-ridden Egyptian tombs, lif ting out of the 
dust the palaces of Minos and Priam, uncovering the ruins of Persepoiis, 
burrowing into the soil of Africa for some remnant of Caithage, rccaptur- 
ing from the jungle the majcsric tempks of Angkor! In 1839 Jacques 
Boucher de Perthes found the first Stone Age flints at Abbevillc, in France; 

* Ttm wonl wiU be used aa applying m all before hisiorical iccords. 
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for nine years rhc vvorid iaughed ar him as a dupe- In 187 z Schlicmannj 
with his own money^ almost with his own hånds, uncarchcd che young- 
cst of rhc niany cities of Troy^ but all thc world smiled incredulonsly. 
Ncver has any century bcen so inreresccd in history as rhac which followed 
the voyage of young CbampoUion with young Napoleon to Egypt (1796); 
Kapolcon rccumcd cmpty-handed, but Champollion came back with all 
Egyptj pasc and currenr, in his grasp. Evcry generation sincc has discov- 
crcd nevv civilizatjons or cnlmrcs, and has pushed farther and farrher back 
the frontier of man^s kno%A'Iedge of his developmcnt. Thcrc arc nor niany 
thlngs finer in Dur murderous species than this noble curiosity^ this rest- 
less and reckless passion to understand, 

/. Åhv of the Old Stone Age 
The geoiogicat backgrattnd—Fateolitbic type^ 

immense volumes have been written to expound our knowlcdge, and 
conceal our ignorance, of primitive man. ^Ve leave to other imaginative 
Sciences the cask of describing the 7 fien of the Old and the New Stone 
Age; our concem Is to trace the contributions of these ‘^paleolithic” and 
'^neolithic^ ' cultures to our contemporary li fe. 

The pierure we tnusc form as background to the storj^ is of an earth con- 
siderably difFcrent from rhar whici^ tolcraces ns transiently today: an earth 
presumably shivering wiih the intemiirtent glaciations that made our now 
temperate zones arctic for thousands of ycarsi, and piled up masses of rock 
like the Himalayas, thc Alp and thc P\^rcnccs before the plough of thc ad- 
vancing ice,* If wc accept thc precarious theories of contemporary science, 
thc creature who became man by leaming to speak was onc of the adaptable 
species that sur^dved from thosc frozen centuries* In thc Intcrglacial Srages* 
vihile thc icc was retreacing (and, for all we know^ long before that), this 
strange organism discovcrcd fire, developed the art of fasliiomng stone and 
bone into wcapcins and rools, and thereby pvcd the way to civilization. 

* Currtnt gmlngfcal thtery placts thc Firsc lec Age about 5 «vkxi b.c,; ihe Fint In ter- 
glacial Stage about to 40 OtO0o die Sceond [cc Age about 4 £mv>oo the 

Seeond Tntcfglacbl Suge about ^7 |jckh> to Thkd [cc Age abuiir i75.,o(x> 

luii ilic Third TncerglsciaJ Stage abour ifojDoo ta 5o,w»o dx:.; thc Fourth (^d Jaics) lec 
Age abouc jdxkpo 10 a5xw BjC.® We arc now Ui thc Posigiacial Stage, whose date of 
fCjTninatLoii has HOC bccn iccuratcly caleuiated- These and other details hai-e been 
arnuiged more vkibly in the uble at the head of this chapccr. 
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V'arious remdns have bccri found vvhich—subject to laccr correcrion—are 
attributed to this ptthistoric man* In 1919 a young Chinese pakontologist, 
W. C Pci, discovered in a cave at Chou Kou Tien, som« thirty-scvtn miles 
from Peiping, a skuU adjudged to. be human by such expcrts as thc Abbd 
Breuil and G. Elliot Smith. Near the skuli werc traces of fire, and stoncs 
obviously worked Into cools; but mingkd with these signs of human agency 
were thc bones of animals ascribcd by common consent to thc Early Plcisto- 
ccne Epoch, a million ycars ago* This Peking skuU is by common opinion 
the oldest human fossil known to us; and ' thc tools found with it are thc 
first human anefacts in history. At Piltdown, in Sussex, Eng land, Dawson and 
Woodward found m 1911 some possibly human fragments now known as 
“Piltdown Man," or Eoantiiropus (Dawn Man); thc dates assigned to it 
range spaciously from i,ooojooo to 115,000 ».c. SiniUar uncertainties attach to 
ihe skuil and thigh-boncs found in Java in 1891, and the jaw-bone found ncar 
Hcidclbcrg in 1907. The carikst unmistakabJy human fossils were discovered 
at Neandcrthal, ncar DiisseJdorf, Germany, in 1B57; they date apparently 
from 40,000 B.C., and so resemblc human remains unearthed in Belgiom, 
France and Spain, and even on the shores of the Sca of GaUiee, that a whok 
race of “Neandcrthal Men” has been pictured as possessing Europc some 
forty^ milknniums before our era. They were short, but ihey had a cranial ca- 
pacity of 1600 cubic centimctcrs-which is loo more than ours,‘ 

These ancient inhabitants of Europc scem to have been dispjaced, some 
10,000 B.C., by a new race, named Cro-Magnon, from thc discovery of its 
relics (j 86 S) m a grotto of that name in the Dordogne region of southem 
Franc«. Abundant remains of likc type and ag« have been cxhumcd at 
various points in France, Switzcrland, Gcmiany and Wales. 'fliey indicace a 
pcople of magnificent vigor and stature, ranging from five feet ten inches to 
six feet four inches in height, and having a skuli capacity of 1590 to 1715 
cubic centimeters.* Like the Neandeithals, Cro-Magnon men are known to 
us as “eave-men,” because their remains arc found in caves; but there is no 
proof chat these were their sole dwelling-place; it may be again but a jcst 
of time that only thosc of thcni who liv cd in eavess, or died in them, have 
cransmitted their bones to archeologists. According to present theory thts 
splendid race came from central Asia through Africa into Europc by land- 
bridges presumed to have chen connected Africa with Italy and Spain,' The 
distribution of their fossils suggests that they fought for many dccades, per¬ 
haps centuries, a war with thc Ncanderthals for the possession of EuropC; so 
old is the conflict between Gcmiany and France. At all events, Neandcrthal 
Man disappeared; Cro-Magnon Man survived, bccame thc chicf progeni- 
tor of the modem western European, and laid thc bases of that clvilization 
which wc inherit today. 
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The cultural rcmaini of these and othcr European tv'pes of thc Old Stonc 
Age have been classibcd into se ven main groups, accordmg to the locadon 
of thc earbest or principl finds in Francc. All arc characwriscd by thc use 
of unpolished stone impkmcntsi* The first three took form in the precarious 
ioccrval bctwccn thc third and fourth glaciadons. 


L The Pre-Chdlem Cuiture or Indu^try^ datmg some 115,000 
B.C.: mose of the flints found m this low layer give Urde cvidcace 
of fashioning, and appear to have been used {5 at all) as nature 
provided them; but thc presence of many stenes of a shape to fit 
the fist, and m some degree flaked and pointed, gives to Pre- 
Chelkan man thc presumpeive honor of having made the first 
kno^vIl tool of European man—the coup-de-pomgf or *'blow-of- 
chc-fist” stone. 


IL The Chellem Cutture, ca. 100,000 b.c,, improved this tool 
by roughly flaking it on boch sidcs» pointlng it into thc shape of 
an almond, and fitting it bcttcr to thc band* 


IIL The AchezdeoTi Cidtur^, about 75,000 B.a, teft an abun- 
dance of remains in Europc» Grccnland, thc United States^ Canada, 
Alcxico, Africa^ the Ncar East* India, and China; it not only 
brought the coiip-de-poing to greater symmetry and point, but it 
produeed a vast variety of special tools^hammers, anvils, scrapers, 
pJanes, arrow-heads, spear-heads, and tnivesj already onc sccs a 
pjcture of busy human industry. 

IV* The Mousieriim Cuiture iS found on aU continents, in espe- 
cial association with the remains of Neandenlial Alan, about 40^000 
B.c* Among chese flints the coup-de-poiug is comparatively rare, 
as something already ancient and superseded. The iniptements 
were formed from a large single flake, lighter^ sharper and shapc^ 
lier chan beforc, and by skLIful bands vvith a long-cstablishcd tra- 
diciun of artbanship. Higher in thc Pleistocene strata of Southern 
France appear the remains of 

V. The Aurigfjacian Cuiture^ ca* 25,000 B.c., che first of thc 
post glacial industries, and che first known cuiture of Cro-Magnon 
Man* Bone toots—pins, anvils, polishers, etc,—were now added to 
those of stone^ and art appeared in the form of erude engravings 
on thc rocks, or simple figurines in high relief, mostly of nude 
women,' At a higher stage of Cro-Magnon development 
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VL The Solutrem Cvlture appe^ ca. lo^ow b.c-, in France, 
Spain, Cjicchoslovakia and Poland: points, pknes, drills, saws, 
javelins and spears T.vcrc added to the tools and wcapons of Aurig- 
nacian days^ slim, sharp needlcs were niade of bone, many imple- 
nients were cark^ed out of rcindeer horn, and the reindcert anders 
were engraved occasionally ’kvicli animal figures apprcciably supe- 
rior to Auiignacian art. Finally, at the peak of Cro-Alagnon 

gro’wth, 

VIL The AhgdalenijTi Ctdture appears tliroughour Europc 
about id,oqo B.c.^ in industry Ir was characcerized by a large assort- 
ment of delicate utensils In ivo^^^ bone and horn, culminaring in 
humbLe but perf eet needlcs and pinsj in art it was the age of the 
Altamira drawings, the mose perfeet and subtic accomplishmenc of 
Cro-Magnon Alan. 


Through thesc culturcs of the Old Stone Age prehistoric man laid the 
bases of thosc handicrafts which were to remain part of the European 
heritage until the Industrial Revolution. Thcir transmission to the cbsric and 
modem civilizations was made easier by the wide spread of paleolithic In¬ 
dustries. The skuU and eave-painring found in Rhodesia in 1911, the flints dis- 
covered in Egj^ic by De Morgan tn rSgd, the paJeoDthIc finds of Seton-Kari: 
in SomalilancL ^c Old Stone Age depostts in the basLn of the FayuTn>* and 
the Still Bay Culcurc of South Africa mdicatc that the I>ark Continent went 
through approximately" the same prchistoric periods of development in the art 
of flaking stone as those which we have outlined in Europc;* perhaps, indeed, 
the quasi'Aurignacian remains in Tunis and AJgiers strengthen the hypothesis 
of an African origin or stopping-point for the Cro-Magnon race, and there- 
fore for European man.* Paleolithic implcments have been dug up in Syria, 
India, China, Siberla, and other sections of Asia;“ Andrews and his Jesuit 
predcccssors came upon them in Alongolia;^ Neandcrthal skeletons and jMous^ 
terian-Aurignadan flints have been c>:humed in great abundance in Paicstine; 
and we have seen how the oldest known human remains and impicmencs have 
latelv been uneanhed near Pc 1 ping. Bone tools have beco discovered in 
Nebraska which some patriotic authoritics would place at joosooo b.c.; arrow- 
heads have been found in Oklahoma and New Alexico which thcir finders 
assure us were made in 350,000 B.cu So vast \vas the bridge by whieh pre- 
historie transmitted the foundations of civilization to historie rriam 


“ An oosis vest of the Alicldle Nile- 
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2. Arts of the Old Stone Age 

Tooh--FTre--Piih2ting—Scnlpture 


If now we sum op the implements fashioned by paJeolithic man we shall 
gain a clearer idea of his lifc than by giving lof>se rcin ro our fancy. Ir was 
nacural that a stone in the fist shoold be che fiist cool; many an animal 
coold have taught that to n^ao* So chc conp-de-pomg^vi rock sharp ar 
onc end, round at the other to fit the palm of the hånd—became for pri- 
meval man hammer, axe, chisel, scraper, knife and saw; even to this day 
the word hatntner means, etjTnologicallyj a srone.“ Gradually these spe- 
cific tools were differentlated out of the onc homogcncous form! holes 
were bored to atcach a handle, teeth were inserted to make a saw, branches 
were tipped wkh the coup-de-poing to make a pickt an arrow or a spear. 
The scraper-stone thac had the shape of a shell bccamc a shovcl or a hoe; 
the rough-surfaced stone becamc a file; the stone in a sling bccame a 
weapon of war that wouJd siuttvc even classical antiquity. Given bone^ 
wood and ivory as well as stone» and paleolithic man made himself a 
varied assortment of weapons and tools: polishers^ mortars, axes, planes, 
scrapers, drllls, lamps^ knives, chisels, choppers, lances, anvils, ecchers, 
daggers, fish-hooks, harpoons, wedgcs, awls, pins, and donbtless many 
more.” Every day he stumbled upon new knowledge, and somedmes he 
had the wit to develop his chance discoveries into purposeful inventions* 
But his great achicvcmcnt was fire* Danvin has pointed out hovv the 
hot lava of volcanoe^ might have taughe men the art of fire; according to 
Æsehylus, Promecheus cstablished ic by igniting a narthex stalk in the 
burning crater of a volcano on the isle of Lemnos.^* Among Neandcrchal 


remains we find bits of charcoal and charred bones; man-made fire, then, 
is at least 40,000 years old. “ Cro-iMagnon man ground stone bowls to hold 
the grease that he bumed to give him lighe: the lamp, therefore, is also of 
conslde rable age. Presumably it was fire that enabled man to mcet the 
threat of cold from the advancing icc; fire that Icft him free to sleep on 
the earth at nlght, since animals dreaded the marvel as mueh as primitive 
men worshiped it; fire that conquered the dark and began that lessening of 
fear which is one of the golden threads in the nor quite golden web of 
histoty^; fire that created rlie old and honorabie art of cooking, extending 
rhe diet of man to a thousand foods incdible beforc; fire that led at last 
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to che fusing of mcalsj ^nd rhc only real advance In technology from 
Cro-Magnon days to the Induscrial Revolution.'^ 

Strange to relate—and as if to illnstratc Gaurkr^s lines on robust art 
outkstlng emperors and States—our clcarest rclics of paleoUthic man are 
fragments of his art- Sixty ycars ago Senor Marcelino de Sautuola came up- 
on a large cave on his estarc at Altamira, in northem Spain. For thousands of 
years the entrance had been hemiedcally sealed by fallen rocks naturally 
cemented wlth stalagmite deposits. Blasts for new construction accident- 
ally opened the entrance. Three years latcr Sautuola cxplored the eave, 
and noticed some curious markings on the walls. One day his little daugh- 
ter accompanied him. Not compelled, like her father^ ro stoop as she 
walked through the cave, she could look up and observT the ceiling. Thcre 
she saw, in vague outline^ rhe painting of a great blson^ magnlficently 
colored and draivn. Many other drawings were found on doser exami- 
nation of the celling and the walls* When^ in iSSo^ Sautuola pubUshed 
his report on these observ'ations, archcologiscs grccrcd him wjch genial 
scepdekm. Some did him the honor of going to mspcct the dra^vings, 
only to pronounce them the forgery of a hoaxer- For thirty years this 
quite reasonablc ineredulity persis t cd- Thcn the disco very of or her draw- 
ings in caves generally conceded to be prehistoric (from their contencs of 
unpdished flint tools, and poikhed ivory and bone) confirmed Saucuola^s 
judgment; but Sautuola now was dead^ Geologists came to Altam i ra and 
testjfled, Wlth the unanimitj'' of hindsightt that the stalagmite coating on 
many of the drawings was a paleolithic deposit*'' General opinion now 
places these Altaniira drawings—and the greater portion of extant pre- 
hktoric art—in the Magdalenian culture, some 16^000 B-a*" Paintlngs sllght^ 
ly later in time, but still of the Old Stonc Age, have been found in many 
caves of France.* 

Most of ten the subjects of these dra wings are animais-reJndeers, mam- 
moths, horses* boars, bears, ctc-; these^ presumably, were dietetic lu.vuries, 
and thereforc favorite objeccs of the chasc* Some times the animals are 
transfixed wdth arro^vsj these, in the \iew of Frazer and Rcinach, were 
intended as magic images that would bring the animal under the power, 
and into the stomach* of the artist or the hunter** Conceivably they \vere 
just plain art, drawm with the pure joy of esthetic creation; the erudest 


•Combwrllcs, Les Eyiaes, Font dc Gsome, ctc. 
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reprcscntation should have sufficed the purposes of magiCt whereas thcse 
paintings are often of ^uch delica(^", power and skill as to suggest the un- 
happy chought that art, in this field at least, has not advanced mueh in the 
lon^ course of human history. Here is lifc, action, nobility^ conveyed over- 
whelmingly with one brave line or t\vo; here a sihgk stroke (or is it that 
the others have faded?) creates a living, charging beast* WilJ Leonardo's 
Last Supper^ or El Greco^s Asstmiptt^mj hear up as weU as these Gro 
Magnon pa in tings af ter nventj^ thousand years? 

Paindng is a sophisticated art, presuming rrany centuries of mental and 
technical developmeriL If we may accept current theory (which ir is aJways a 
perilous ching to do)i paintmg developcd from sratuaryt by a passage from 
carv^ing m the round to bas-relief and thcncc to mere outlbie and coloring; 
painring is sculpture minus a dimension. The intermediate prehistoric art is 
well represented by an astonishingly vivid bas-relief of an archer (or a $[^r- 
man) on the Aurignacian cliffs ar Laus;^! in France* In a eave in Ariege, 
France, Louis Begoqiin discovered, among other Magdaicnian relicSt sevcral 
ornamental handles carved out of reindeer antlers* one of these is of marure 
and excellent workmanship, as if the art had aircady generations of tradition 
and development behind it. Throughout the prehistoric Mcditerranean— 
Eg\''pt, Crete, Italvi France and Spain—countlcss figures of fat little woinen 
are found, which indicate cither a worship of motherhood or an African 
GoncepiJon of beauty- Stone statues of a wild hc^rse, a reindeer and a mam- 
moth have been unearthed in Citechoslovakia, among remains unccitainly 
aseribed to 30^000 b.c,“ 


The wholc interpretation of history as progress falters when wc con- 
sider that these statues, bas-reliefs and paintings, numerous chough they 
are, tnay be but an infinitesimal fracrion of the art chat expressed or adomed 
the life of prime val man. What remains is found in eaves, wherc the 
elements were in some measure kept at bay; it does not foliow that pre- 
historie men were artists only when they were in caves. They may have 
carved as sedulously and ubiquitously as the Japanese, and may have 
fashioned statuary as abundantly as the Grecksj they may have paiiited 
not onJy the rocks in their eavems, but textiles, wood, evciyThing—not 
excepting themselves. They may have created masterpie ces far superior to 
the fragments that survi ve. In one grotto a tube discovered, made from 
the bones of a reindeer, and filJed with pigment;^ in another a stone paiette 
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was pickcd up still thick with red ochrc paint dcsplcc the transit of two 
hundred cenruries* Apparently the arts were highly developed and 
widely practised cighteen thousand ycars ago. Perhaps tlierc was a class 
of professional artists among paleolirhic men; per haps there were Bohem- 
iaios starving in the Icss respectable caves, denouncing the conimercial bour- 
geoisie, plotting the deach of acadcmics, and forging antiques. 

Il, NEOLITHIC CULTURE 

The Kitche7i-Middens ~ Tbe Lake-Dviellers — The conting o f 
agriczilrure — The tii?fijng of anh/zah — TechnoSogy-Neo- 
iithlc 'u:eiFJi 7 ig—pottcTy—biiiidmg—traiisport—rettgfon— 
science — Simmiary of the prebistotk prepitration 

for civilizstion 

At various dines in the last one hundred ycars great heaps of sccrmngly 
prehistoric refuse hav-c been found, in France, Sardirua, Portugal, BrazLI, Japan 
and Manchuria, bot above ah in Denmark, w-here thcj^ rcccived that queer 
name of Kitchen-Middens (Kiokkøa-mdddinger) by which such ancient 
messes arc now generally known. Thesc rubbish heaps are composed of 
shells, cspccially of oysters, mussels and pcriwinkles; of tlie boncs of vadous 
land and manne animals; of tools and ^^'eapon5 of horn, bone and unpolished 
stonc; and of mineral remains likc charcoal, ashes and broken pottery, Thesc 
unprepossessing relics are apparently signs of a culture formed about the 
eighth milJennium before Christ—later than the true paleolichic:, and yet not 
properly ncolithic, because not yet arri ved at the use of polished stone. We 
know hardly anything of the men who left thesc remains, except that they 
had a certain cac'holic taste. AJong with the sUghily older culture of the Mas- 
d’Aal, in France, the Middeiis represent a “mesolithjc" (middle-sconc) or 
transition period between die paleolithic and the ncolithic age. 

In the year 1SJ4, the winter being unusually dry, the level of the Swiss 
lakes sank, and revealed another cpoch in prehistory. At sonie two hun¬ 
dred localities on these lakes piles were found which had stood in place 
under the water for from thirty to seventy centuries- The piles were so 
ar ranged as to indJeate that small villagcs had been bulle upon them, per- 
haps for isolation or defensc; each was connccted with the land only by a 
narrow bridge, w'hose foundations, in some cases, were stil] in place j here 
and there even the framework of the houses had survived the patient piay 
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of the wacers.* Amid thcse ruins were tools of bone and poUshed stonc 
which bccame for archcologisrs che distinguishing mark of thc New Stone 
A^e thac flourishcd some io+ooe a.c. in Asia, and some 5000 b.c+ in Europe.^ 
Akin to these rcmaiiis are thc giganric tumuh le ft in thc valleys of thc 
Mississippi and ics cributaries by thc strange race that wc cail rhe Mound- 
Bu ilders, and of which wc know nothlng except that in these mounds, 
shaped in the form of altars, geomctric figures, or totem animals, are found 
objects of stonCj shell, bone and beaten metal which place these mystcrioits 

men at the end of tlie ncolichic period- 

If from such remains we actempr to patch together some plcturc of rhe 
New Stone AgCj we find at once 3 startllng inno^-ation—agriciiicure. In one 
sense all human hiscory hinges upon two revolutions: the neolithic pas¬ 
sage from hunting to agrieuhure, and thc modem passage from agriculture 
CO industryj no other revolutions have been quire as real or basic as thesep 
The remains show that the Lakc-Dwellers ate wheat, milletf rye, baricy 
and oacs^ besides onp hundred and tvventy kinds of fruit and many varie- 
ties of nut.^ No ploughs have been found in these ruins, probably because 
ihe first ploughshares were of wood—some strong trcc-crunk and b ranch 
fitted wTth a flint edge; but a neolithic rock-cart'ing unmistakably sho\^^ 
a peasanr gulding a plough drawn by rwo oxen “ This marks thc appear- 
ance of one of che epochal inventions of hisco^J^ Before agriculture the 
carth could have supporeed (in che rash cstimate of Sir Arthur Keith) only 
some twenty million men, and the llvcs of these were shortened by che 
mortality of the chase and war/^ now began that muldplication of man¬ 
kind which definitely confirmed nian^s mastery of che planet. 

Aleanwhile the men of rhe New Stone Age were esrablishing another of 
rhe foundations of civiltzarion: the doniesrication and breeding of animals. 
Doubtless this was a long process^ probably antedating the neolithic 
period. A ccrtaln natuial sociabiliry may have contribured to che associa- 
,cion of man and animal, as wc may still sce in rhe dcllghr thac primitive 
peopte take in taming wdld beasts, and in filling cheir hues wirh monkeys, 
parrots and simllar companionSn" The oldesr bones in thc neolithic remains 

* similar lake dwetUngs have bcca found in France, Tlniv% Scotland* 

Noirh America, ladiit cUc^-hcrCh Such villag« scUI xa Bomeo, Suniattani Ntw 
Guinea cic “ V'cnczacla owes As nanic {Uttie Venicc) to the faet thac wlien Alonso dc 
Olcdi dbeovered ic for Europc (1499) he fiMind ihe ludva Uving in pjJc-dweUingi on 
Lakc Maracaibani^ 
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(ca. 8000 B.c,) are those of the dog—the inoist ancient and hono rable com- 
panion of the human race. A little larer (ca. 6000 a.c.) came the goat, the 
sheep, the pig and the ox.“ FinaJly the horse, which co paleolithJc man 
had been, if we may judge from the cave drawings, merely a beast of prey, 
was talten into camp, tamed, and turaed into a beloved slave^** in a hundred 
ways he was now put to work to merease the leisure, the wealth, and the 
power of man. The new lord of the earth began to replcnish his food- 
supply by breeding as well as hunting; and perhaps he Icamed, in this same 
neolithic age, to use cow's milk as food. 

Ncolithic inventors slowly improved and estended the tool-chest and 
armory of man. Here among the remains are pulicys, levers, grindstones, 
awls, pincers, a,xcs, hæs, laddcrs, chlscls, spindles, looms, sickles, saws, 
fish-hooks, skares, needles, brooehes and pins.* Here, above all, is the 
wheel, anocher fundamental invention of mankind, one of the modest 
essentials of industiy and civilization; already in this New Stone Age it 
was developed into disc and spoked varieties. Sroncs of every sort—even 
obdurate diorite and obsidian— were ground, bored, and finished into a 
polished form. Flints were mined on a large scale. In the ruins of a neo¬ 
lithic mine at Brandon, England, eight wom picks of deerhom were fonnd, 
on whose dusty surfaces were the finger-prints of the workmen who had 
laid down those tools ten thousand years ago. In Belgium the skeleton of 
such a New Stone Age miner, who had facen erushed by falling rock, was 
disco ver ed with his deerliom pick still clasped in his hånds;* across a hun¬ 
dred centurics we feel hint as one of us, and share in weak imagination his 
terror and agony. Through how many bitter millenniums men have been 
tearing out of the bowels of the earth the mineral bases of civilisation! 

Ha ving made needles and pins man began to weave; or, beginning to weave, 
he was moved co make needles and pins. No longer content to clothe himseif 
with the furs and hides of beasts, he wove the wool of his sheep and the 
fibres found in the plants into gannents from which came the robe of the 
Hindu, the toga of the Gicek, the skirt of die Egyptian, and all the fascinat- 
ing gamue of human dress. Dyes were mixed from the juices of plants or the 
minerals of the earth, and garments were stained with colors into luxurics for 
kings. At first men seem to have plaitcd cexriics as they plaiccd straw, bv 
interlacing one fibre with anocher; then they pierced holes into animal 
skins, and boimd the skins with coaisc fibres passing through the holes, as 
with the corsets of yesterday and rhe shoes of today; gradually the fibres 
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were refined into thread, and se wing became one of the major arts of woman- 
kind. The stonc distaffs and spindles among rhe ncolichic ruins rtvcal one of 
chc great origins of human induscry. Evcn mirrors are foimd in chese re- 
mains-," cvcr)'thing was ready for civdizadon. 

No potter)'' has bccn discovered m the earlier paleolithLc graves; fragments 
of it appear in the remains of the iMagdalenian culture in Bclgium,” bur it 
is only in the mcsolichic Age of the Kitchen-xMiddens thic we find any de- 
veloped usc of carthenware. The origin of the art, of course, is unknown. 
Perhaps son« observant primitive noticed that the tnough made by his foot 
In clay held water wich littie seepage;" per haps some accidental baking of a 
piece of wet eJay by an adjoining fire gave hbi the hint chac fertilized inven- 
rion^ and revealed to him the possibilities of a material sO abounding in quan- 
t\ty\ so pLiable to the hand^ and so easy ro harden with fire or the sun, Doubt- 
|e$s he had for thousands of years carried his food and drink in such natural 
containers as gourds and coconuts and the shells of the sea; tlien he had made 
himscif cup and ladies of wood or scone, and baskets and hampers of rushes 
or straw; now he made lasring vessels of baked clayS and created another of 
che major industries of mankind. So far as the remains mdicare, neolithlc 
man did not know the porteres wheel; bue with his own hånds he fash ioned 
clay into forms of beauty as well as use, decorated it with simple designs," 
and made potterj', almost at tlie outset, not only an industry but an art. 

Hcrc, toOt we find the fir$t c vidences of another major industry-buUding. 
Paleolithic man le ft nt> known. trace of anv other home than the eavOn But 
in the neolithic remains we find such building devices as the ladder* the 
pulley^ the lever, and the hinge.*^ The Lakc-Dwellers were skllfuL carpenters, 
fastening beam to pile wich sturdy ivooden pins, or mortising chem head to 
head, or screngthening them with crossbeams notehed inro their sides. The 
floors were of clay, chc walls of wattle-work coated with clay, the roofs of 
bark, scraw, rushes or rceds, With the aid of the pulley and the wheel* 
building materials were carried from place to place, and great scone founda- 
dons were laid for vLUages. Transport, too, became an industr)'': canoes were 
built, and muse have made the lakes live with traffic; trade was carried 
on over mountains and betw'cen distant concinents.** Amber, diorite, jadeite 
and obsidian were impoitcd into Europ from afat+^ Sirrular w^ords* letters, 
myths, portery and designs betray che culttiral contacts of diverse group of 
prehisEoric men.** 

Ouiside of pottery che New Stone Age has Icfc us no art* nothing to com- 
pare with the painting and scacuary bf paleolithic man. Here and there 
among che scenes of ncobchic life from England to China we find circular 
hcap of stone callcd dolmens, upright monoiiths callcd menhirs, and gigandc 
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cromlcchs—stone structurcs of unknown purpose—lilte ihosc at Stonehcngc 
or in Morbihan. Probably we shall ut\Ct know thc mcaning or function of 
riiesc nicgaliths; presuniably thcy are the rcmains of sitars and templcs.^ For 
neolithic man doubtless had religions, myths wkh which to dramatizc the 
dally tragedy and viccory of chc Sun, the dcacH and resurreccioTi of the soil^ 
and the strangc earthly influenccs of the rnoon; \ve cannot understand the 
historie faiths unlcss we postulatc such prehistorie origins. ^ Perhaps the 
arrangement of the stones was detennined by astronomtc considerations^ and 
suggests, as Schneider chinks> an accjuaintancc with the calcndar Some 
scientifre knowledge was present, for certain neolithic sku Ils give evidence^of 
trephining; and a few skelerons ceveal limbs apparently broken and reset. 

I- 

We cannoc properly estimate the achic ve ments of prehistoric rnen, for 
we must guard against dcscribing cheir lift with imaginarioii titat tran- 
scends rhe cvidcncc, whilc oti the ocher hatid wc suspect that time has 
(J^ffoyed rcmaiiis that vvould have narrow cd the between primeiial 
and modem man. Even so, the siurvivlng record of Stone Age advances is 
impressive enought paleohthic tools, fire, and artj neolithic agnculture, 
animal breeding, weaving, pottety, build ing, transport, and medicine, and 
the definite dominarion and wider pcopling of the earth by the human 
race. AU the bases had been laid; everj^thing had been prepared for the 
historie civilizations except {perhaps) metals, writing and the State. Let 
tuen find a w'ay to record their thoughes and achievements, and thereby 
cransmit them more securciy across the gene rations,and civilizacion would 

begbi. 

Ilt. THE transition TO HISTORY 


The Caniing of Metijls 

Copper — Broniie — I ron 

V^Tien did the use of metals come to man, and how-? Again we do not 
know'; we merclv surmise that it camc by accident, and w'c presume, from 
the absence of earlicr remains, that it began towarck the end of the N^eolithic 
Age. Dating this end about 4000 R.c., we have a pcrspective in which the 
Age of Metals (and of w ridng and civilization) is a mere six chousand years 
appended to an Age of Scone lasting at least forty thousand years, and an 
Age of Man lasting* a million years. So young is the subjcct of our history. 

The oldest known metal to be adapted to human use was copper. We find 
it in a Lake-D^'cHing at Robenhausen, Swlczerland, ca. 6000 B.c.;“ in pre- 

* If we wcEpt “Peking Man" as cailj* Pleisiocciie. 
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hisitoric iMesopotaniia ca. 4500 b.c:^ m the Badiiriaii grav&s of Eg>“^pt towards 
4000 B.c,; in the ruins of Ur ca. 3100 and in the relics of the North 
ATncHcan Mound-Builders at an unkno\iix agc.“ The Age of Metals began 
not with cheir discovcrj\ bnt with the ir transformation to human parpose by 
fire and working. MctaJIurgists belleve that the first fusing of copper out 
of irs sconv" orc came hy haphazard when a prime val camp fire mcltcd the 
copper lurklng in the rocks that enclosed the flames; such an evenx has often 
been seen at primitive camp fires in our ovvn day, Fos^ibly this was the hint 
whichj many times repeated^ led carly man, so long content with refractory 
scone, to seck in this mallcable metal a substance more easily fashioned into 
durable weapons and tools“ Presumably the metal was first used as it came 
from the profuse but carelcss hånd of nature—sometimes nearly pure, most 
often grossly alloyed. Mueh later, doubtless^apparcntly abouc 3500 b.c. in 
ihe region around die Eascem Aledicerranean—men discovcrcd the air of 
smciting, of exrraccing metals from their ores. Then, towards 2000 b.c, (as 
we may judge from bas^reHefs on che tomb of Rekh-mara in Egj^pt), they 
procceded to cast metal: dropping the molten copper into a cby or sand 
receptacle, they let it cool into some desired form hke a spear-head or an 
axc.'* Tliat process^ once discovered, was applied to a great variety of metals, 
and provided man with those doughtj' elements that were to build his great- 
CSC industrles, and give him his conquest of the eaxth, the sea, and che am 
Perhaps ir tvas because the Eastern Meditcrranean lands were ricli in copper 
that vigorous new cultures arose, in the fourth millcnnium b.c, 111 Elam, Alcso- 
potamia and Egypt, and spread thence in all direccions to transform the 
world.“ 

But copper by itself was soft, admirably pliablc for some purposes (whac 
would our eleccrificd age do without it?)^ but too weak for the heavicr tasks 
of pcace and warj an aJIoy was needed to harden it. Though nature sug- 
gcstcd many, and ofcen gave man copper alrcady mixed and hardened with 
tin or rinc—forming, cherefore, ready-made bronze or brass—he inay have 
daJIicd for centuries before caking the next step: the dcliberatc fusing of 
metal with metal to make compounds more suited to his needs* The dis- 
CO very is at lease five thousand ycars old. for bronze is found in Crecan re- 
mains of jooo b.c., tn Egj^pcian remains of 3800 b.c, and in the second city 
of Troy 2000 b.c** We can no longer speak strictly of an “Age of Bronze,” 
for the metal came to dilfercnc peoples at diverse cpochs, and the term 
xvould therefore bc without chronological meaning;* furthermore, some cul- 
tures—like those of Finland, northem Russia, Polynesia, central Africa, South¬ 
ern India, North America, Australia and Japan—passed over the Bronze Age 
direetly from stonc to iron;“ and in thosc cultures wherc bronze appears k 
scems to have had a subordinate place as a iuxnry of pricsts, aristocrats and 
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kings, while commoncE^ had still to bc contenc wich stone."^ Even the terms 
*"Old S tone and '*Ncw Stonc Age” arc precariously relative, and de- 

scribc condidons rather than timesj to this day many primitive peoples (e,g., 
the Eskimos and the Pol^Ticsian Islanders) remain in the Age of Stone^ know¬ 
ing iron only as a delicacy brought to them by explorers, Giptain Cbok 
bought se veral pigs for a sixpenny naU when he landed in New Zealand in 
1778; and another travcler deseribed the inhabitants of Dr^ Island as “covet- 
ous chiefly of iron^ so as to want to cake the nails out of the ship/’“ 

Bronze is strong and durable^ but the copper and dn which were nceded 
to make it were not avallable in such convenient quafititics and locations as 
to provide man with the bese matcrial for industiy and war. Snoner or Jater 
iron had to comc; and it is one of the anomalics of historj^ that, being so 
abundant, it did not appeai at least as éarly as copper and bronze. Men may 
have begun the art by making wcapons out of meteoric iron as the Mound- 
Builders seem to have done, and as some primitive peoples do to this day; 
then, perhapst they mclted k from the ore by fire, and hammered it into 
wrought iron. Fragments of apparently meteoric iron have been found in 
predynasde Egj^Jtian tombs; and Babylonian inscripdons mention iron as a 
costly rarity in Hammurabrs Capital (zioo An iron foondry perhaps 

four thousand ycars old has been discovered in Northern Rhodesia^ mining in 
South Africa is no modem invention. The oldest v>rought iron known is a 
group of knives found at Gerar, in Paicstinc, and dated by Petric about 
1350 B*c. A ccntnrj'^ iater the metal appears in Egypt, in the relgn of the 
great Ramcscs II; still another century and k is found in the Ægean* In 
Western Europe it tums up first at Hallstatt, Austria, ca. 900 b.c., and in 
the La Tene industry in Switzerland ca. 500 b.c. It entered India with Alex¬ 
ander, America with Columbus, Oceania with Cook*** In this Icisurely way^ 
centurj'' by centur\=', iron has gotie about its rough conquest of die earth. 


2- Wruing 

!ts possible cetamk ori^ns^The ^Wiediterr^ean — 

Hieroglyphics — Alphabets 

But by far the most important step in the passage to civilization ^vas 
wTiting, Bits of ponery from neolichic remains show, in some cases^ j>ainted 
lines which several students have intetpreted as signs * This is doubtful 
enoQgh; but ic is possible thar W'riting, in the broad sense of graphic sym¬ 
bols of specific thoughts, began with marks knpressed by nails or fingers 
upon the still sof c clay ro adom or idenrify pocrery. In the earllest Slimer^ 
ian hieroglyphics the piccogtaph for bird bears a suggestive resemblance 
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to thc bird decorations on the oidest potterj^ at Susa, m Elam^ and chc 
earikst pictograph for grain is taken directly from the geomecrical grain- 
decoradon of Susan and Sumeiian vases. 7 Tie linear script of Stimeria, on 
its first appearancc (ca, 3600 b.o,),. is apparently an abbre™ted form of 
chc signs and pie tures painted or imprcssed upoo the primitive pottery of 
lower Mesoporamia and Elam."’ Wrjtlng, like painting and sculpture^ is 
probably in its origin a ceramic art; it began as a form of ctching and 
drawitig^ and the same clay that gave vases to the poiceft figures to the 
sculptor and bricks to the bulldcr, supplied writing maierials ro rhe scribe. 
From such a beginning to the euneiform writing of Mcsopotamia would 
be an mtelligiblc and logical dcvelopmcni. 

The oldest gr^phic symbols know to us are thosc found by Flindcrs 
Petrie on shatds, vases and stones discovered in the prchistoric tombs of 
Eg\'pt, Spain and the Ncar Fast, to which, with his tisual genetosity, hc 
atrributes an age of se ven thousand years. This “Meditcrtanean Signary*' 
numbered some three hundred signs; most of them were the same in all 
localitks, indicating commercial bonds from one end of the Mediterranean to 
chc qther as far back as 5000 b.cl They were not picturcs but chiefly mer^ 
candle s\Tnbols—marks of propertj% quancity, or ocher business memoranda; 
chc berated bourgeoisie may take consoladon in the thought that litcraturc 
originared in bilis of lading. The signs tvcrc not letters* since rhey repre- 
sented endre words or ideas; but many of them were astonishingiy like 
letters of the “Phecnician’" alphabet. Pettic concludcs that “a wide body of 
signs had been gradually brought into use in primitive times for various pur- 
poses. These were interchanged by trade* and spread from land to land* 
. . . untij a couple of doMn signs triumphed and became common ptoperty 
CO a group of trading cominunides, while the local sui^^ivals of ocher forms 
were gradually cxtinguished in isolared scclusion.^™ That this signan' was chc 
scsurce of chc alphabec is an interesting theory, which Professor Petrie has the 
distinetion of hojding alone,* 

WTiacevcr may have been the development of these early commercial 
symbols^ there grew up alongside chem a form of writing which was a 
b ranch of dra^^ing and painting* and conveycd connected thought by 
pictures^ Rocks near Lake Superior still bear remains of the cnide pictures 
with which the American Iiidians proudly narrated for postericy^ or more 
probably for their associaees, the story^ of their ertjssing the mighty Iake.“ 
A similar evolution of drawlng into writing seems to have taken placc 
throughout the Medicerrancan world at the end of the Neolithic Age, 
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Ccrtalnly by 3600 and prqbably long before that, Ebm, Sumeria and 
Egypt had dcveloped a s^'^tem of thought-picturcs, calkd bieroglyphics 
bccausc practiscd chJefly by thc pricscs*** A similar sysroii appear^id in 
Crecc ca. 1500 s.c. Wc shall sce lacer how rhese hicroglyphjcst represent- 
ing choughts, werc, by thc corruption of use^ schematized and convencion- 
alizcd into sydabaries-ix.* col leetions of signs indlcating syllablesj and how 
at last signs were used to indicate not the wholc syllablc but its inidal 
sonnd, and therefore became letters. Such alphabctic writing probably 
dates back 10 3000 s.c. in Egypt; in Crere ic appears ca- r6oo R.a* The 
Phænidans did not eneate thc alphabet^ they marketed itj taking it appar- 
ently from Eg)-pt and Crcicr they imported it piecemeal to Tyre, Sidon 
and UyblosT and exported it to every city on thc Mcdircrrancan; they werc 
the middlement not the producers, of the alphabetr By the time of Homer 
thc G recks were taking over this Phænician—or the aJlied Aramaic—alpha- 
beti and were calling ic by thc ScmitLc names of thc firsc iav^o letters 
(Alpha, Beta; Hebrew Ateph^ Beih)f 
Writing scems to bc a product and convenience of commcrccj here 
again culture may see how mueh it owes to trade. When thc priests dc- 
vised a sj^stem of pictures with which to write their magical, ceremonial 
and medical formubs, the sccular and clerical strains in history^ usually 
in conflict^ merged for a mornenr to produce thc greatest human invention 
since thc coming of speech. The development of writing almost created 
civilization by providing a means for the recording and transmission of 
knowlcdgCt the accuinulatiDn of science^ the groweh of liceraciire, and thc 
spread of peace and order among varlcd but communicatlng tribes brought 
by one language under a single state. The carliest appearance of wridng 
marks that cvcr-receding point at which history begins^ 


3 . Lost Civilizatiom 
Polynesia — 


In approaching now the hbtoiy' of civilized nations we must note that 
not only shall wc be selecting a mere fraction of each culture for our 
srudv% but we shall be dcscribing perhaps a minorit)' of thc civilizations that 


have probably existed on thc carch* ^Ve cannot encirely ignore the Icgcnds^ 
current throughout liiscor}% of civilizattons once great and cul tured, dc- 
stroyed by somc catastrophe of nature or Avar, and leavlnp^ not a wrack 
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behind; our recent exhuining of thc civiliz^tions of Cretc, Sttmeria and 
Yucaran indicaces how true such tales may be. 

The Pacific contains thc ruins of at lease one of these lær civiliza- 
tions. The gigantic statuary of Easter Island^ the Polynesian tradition of 
powerful nations and heroic warriors once ennobling Samoa and Tahici^ 
the arcistic ability and poctic sensidvity of their present inhabitantSi indi- 
cate a glory departed^ a people not rising to civilizarion but fallen from 
a high estate. And in the Atlantic, from Iccland ro the South Pole, the 
raised central bed of the oceans* knds some support to thc legend so 
fascinadngly rransniitted to us by Plato,* of a civilizadon thac once flour- 
ished on an Island continent betsveen Europe and Asia, and was suddenly 
losT when a geological convulsiors s^vallowcd rhar continent into the sea. 
Schliemann, the resurrector of Troy^ believed that Atlanris had sen^ed as 
a mediating link betw een thc cultiires of Europe and Yucatan, and that 
Egyptian civilization had been broughe from Atlanris." Per haps America 
itsclf was Adantis, and some pre-Mayan culturc niay have been in touch 
with Afiica and Europe in neolithic times. Possibly every discovery is a 
rediscovery, 

Certainly it is probable, as Atistotle thought, that many civilizations 
camct made great inventions and lu.xurics, were destroyed, and lapsed from 
human memoryp History^ said Bacon, is thc planks of a shipwreck; more 
of che past is lost chan has been saved. Wc consolc oiirselves with thc 
thought that as thc Individual memory must forget the greater part of 
experience in ordcr to be sane, so thc race has preserved in its heritage 
only the most vivid and impressive—or is it only the best-recorded?—of 
its cultural experiments. Even if that racial heritage were but one centh 
as rich as it is, no one could possibly absorb it aU. We shall find the story 
fuil enough. 


4. CTadle^ of Civilkation 

Central Asta — Antm — Lines of Dispersion 

It Is fitting that this chapter of unanswcrable questions should end with 
the query, *^Whcrc did civilizatlon begin? ””which is also unanswerable. 
If wc may trust the geologists, who deal wirh prehistoric mists as air)*' as 


* A submaHAt frenn xsm jdoo iiKcrcs belonr che ^urfncc, runs north ttird 

chraugh chq ntid-AcLmdct Eurtoudded iMi bocli £id(s by of fooo to 6 qoo 

metres. 
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aoy metaphysics, the aridl regions of central Asia werc once moist and tem¬ 
perate, nourished with great lakes and abundam screams** The recession 
of the last ice wave slowly dried up this area, untU the rajnfall was insufR- 
cient CO support towns and scaces. City after city was abandoned as men 
fled West and cast, north and south, in scarch of water; half buried in rhe 
desert lic ruined cirics ]ikc Bactra, which must have held a teeming popu¬ 
lation within irs rwenty-nvo miles of circumference. As late as i8dS some 
80,000 Inhabitants of wesrem Turkestan were forced to migrate becaiise 
their district was being inundated by the moving sand.” Therc are many 
who belleve that these now dytng regions saw rhe firsc subsranrial devclop- 
ment of chat vague complex of order and provision, manners and morals, 
comfort and eukure, wtiich consdtuces civilization.” 


In 1907 PumpeUy unearthed at Anau, in souchem Turkestan, pottery 
and other remaiiis of a culture which he has ascribed ro 9000 b.cLj with a 
possible exaggerarion of four thousand years " Mere we find the eukiva- 
cion of wheaCt barley and milict, the use of copper, the domestication of 
animals, and the omamentadon of poccery in seyles so convenrionalized as 
to suggest an artistic background and tradition of many cenruries.'* Ap- 
parently the culture of Turkestan was already very old in 5000 b.c- Per- 
haps ic had historians who delved into its pasc in a vain search for the 

origins of civilizaaorii and phllosophers who eloquently mourned the de¬ 
generation of a dying race. 

From this cericer, if we may imaginc w'here we cannot know, a people 
driven by a rainless sky and betrayed by a desiccated earth migraeed in 
three dircctioos, bringing their arts and civilization with thein, The arts, if 
not the race, reached easnvard to China, Mancimria and North America: 
southward to norrhem Indk; westward to Elam, Sumeria, Egypt, even to 
Icaly and Spaln." At Suså, In ancienc Elam (modem Persk), remains have 


been found so simiJar in type to those at Anau that chc re-ercarive imagina- 
tion is aimosT justified in presuming culturaJ commutiication betvveen Suså 
and Anau at rhe dawn of civilizadon (ca, 4000 b.c)." A like kifiship of 
early arts and products suggests a like relationship and conrinuity be- 
tween prchistoric Mcsopocamla and Egypt. 

Wc cannot bc sure which of these culrures camc first, and it does not 


mueh matter; rhey werc in e^nce of one famlJy and onc n-pe. If wc 
violate honored prccedents here and pkee Elatn and Sumeria before Egypt, 
it is from no vainglory of unconvcntional innovation, but rarher berause 
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the age of thcsc Asiatic ci\Tlizations, com pared with those of Africa and 
Europe, §ro\vs as our knowledge of them deepens. As the spades of 
archcology, after a century of victorious mquiry along the Nilc, nst-« 
across Suc7 inco Arabia, Palesctnc, Alcsopocainia and Persia, ir becomes 
more probabJe with c very year of accutnubting research that ir was the 
rich delta of Alesopotatnia's riveia that saw chc carlicst knounn scenes in 
the historie drama of civilizarion. 
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CHARTER Vil 

Sumeria 

OrieTit-atioTt—Contribtitions of tbe Near East to Westem 

civllhation 

W Ri i l EN histoiy is at Icast six thousand yeais old. During half of 
this pcriod the cenrer of human alTairs, so far as thcy are now known 
to MS, was in the Near East, By this vaguc term wc shall mean herc all 
South westem Asia south of Russia and tlie Black Sca, and west of India 
and Afghanistan; still more loosely, we shall includc wthin it Egypt, too, 
as anciently bound up wHth the Near East in one vast web and communicat- 
ing complex of Oriental civiJization. In this rough theatre of teeming 
pcoplcs and conflictlng cultures werc dcveloped the agriculturc and com- 
merce, the horse and wagon, the coinage and letters of credit, the crafts 
and industries, the law and government, the mathematics and medicine, 
the enemas and drainagc systems, the geoinctry and astronomy, the calen- 
dar and clock and zodiae, the alphabet and writing, the paper and ink, the 
books and librarics and schooJs, the literature and music, the sculprurc and 
architecture, the glazed pottery and fine fumiture, the monotheism and 
motiogamy, the costnetics and jewelry, the checkets and dice, the ten-pins 
and income-tax, the wet-nurses and beer, from which our own European 
and American culture derive by a continuous succession through the medi- 
ation of Crete and Greece and Rome. The “Aryans" did not establish 
civilization—they took it from Babylonia and Egypt. Greece did not begin 
cjviiizatjon—it inherited far more civilization than it began; it was the 
spoiled heir of three milienniums of arts and Sciences brought to its cities 
from the Near East by the fortu nes of trade and In studying and 
honoring the Near East w'c shall be acknowledging a debt Ion"- due to 
the real founders of European and American civilization. 
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I. ELAM 

The culture of Snsa—Tbe potter^s 'wbeel—The 'U)ag& 7 i-v)heel 

If the rcadcr wiI] look at a map of Persia, and will run his finger north 
along the Tigris from the Persian Gulf to Ajnara^ and then east across the 
Iraq border to the modem to^ra of Shushan, hc will have located the sJte 
of the anclenc city of Siisa, center of a region known to the jews as Elam— 
the high land* In this narrow cerricory^ protected on the wesc by marshcSii 
and on the east bv' the mountains that shoulder the great Iranian Plateau^ 
a pcople of unknown race and origin developed one of the first historie 
civ il izations. HcrCj a generation ago^ French archeologkts found human 
remains daeing back 20,000 ycars, and evidcnccs of an advaneed culturc 
as oJd as 4500 b.c.*^ 

Apparently the Elamites had recently emerged from a nomad life of 
hunting and fishing; but already they had copper weapons and tools, cul- 
ti vated grains and domesticated animals, hieroglyphic writing and busine^ 
doeuments, mirrors and jewe]r>% and a trade that reached from Egypt to 
India/ In tlic midst of chipped flints thar bring us back to the Neolithic 
Age wc find finished vases eleganrly rounded and dclicately painted with 
geometric designs, or with picturesque represenrations of animals and 
plants; some of this potterj-' is ranked among the finest ever made by 
man/ Herc is the oldcst appcarance not only of the porter's wheel but of 
the wagon wheel; this modese but vital vehicle of dvilization is found only 
later in Babyloniar and sdtl later in Egypt/ From these already complex 
beginningB the Elamites rose to troubled power^ conquering Sumeria 
and Babylon, and being conquered by them, tum by tom. The city of 
Susa survived six thousand yeais of history, lived through the imperial 
zenit hs of Sumeria, Babylortia, Eg)q»t, Assy ria, Persia, Greece and Rome, 
and flourished, under the name of Shushan, as late as the fourteenth 
centuiy of our era. At various times ic grew to great wealth; when 
Ashurbanipal caprured and sacked it (646 e.c*) his historians recounted 
withouc understatement the varied booty of gold and silver, precious 
stones and royal ornaments, costly gamiencs and regal fumiture, cosmetics 
and chariots, which the conqueror brought in his train to Nineveh. His¬ 
tory so soon began its tragic alcemance of art and war. 

* Profc^^r Brraseed bclirv^cs tKat the anticgulty of [liis culnirc, and ihac of Anau, has 
bccD cxag’gciaccJ by De Mdi^iel, Pumpdly und other stmlcnts.' 
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n. THE SUMERIAXS 

i. Ths Histonciå ^ack^oimå 

The exbuf/jmg of Sitrueria—Geograpby—Racc—Appeariwce— 

The Simierim Fiood—The kings—An tmclevt refonner^ 
—SargOJt of Ak kild—The Golden Age of Ur 

Tf we return to our map and follow the combincd Tigris and Euph rates 
from the Persian Gulf to where these historie streams diverge (at mod¬ 
em Kuma), aod then follow the Euphrates westward, we shaJl find, north 
aod South of it, the buried citics of ancient Sumeria: Eridu (now Abu 
Shahrein), Ur (now Mukayyar), Uruk (Biblical Erech, novv Warka), 
lÆTsa (biblical Ellasar, now Senkerch), Lagash (now ShippurJa), Nippur 
(NiiTcr) and Nislo. Follow tlic Euphratcs northwest to Babylon, once the 
most fatnous city of Mesopotamia (the laod “between the rivers”); ob- 
sers'C, direcrly east of it, Klsh, site of the oldest culrure known io this 
region; then pass some sbety miles farther up the Euphiates to Agade, Cap¬ 
ital, in ancient days, of the Kingdoin of Akkad. The early history of 
Mesopotamia is in one aspect the struggle of the non-Scmitic peoples of 
Sumeria to prcscrve their indepcodence against the expansion and inroads 
of the Semites from KJsh and Agade and other centers in the tiorth. In 
the midst of their stru^les these varled stocks unconsciously, perhaps 
unwillingly, codperated to produce the first extensive civilization knosvn 
to historj% and one of the most creadve and unique,* 

Despite mueh research we cannot tell of what race the Sumerlans were, 
nor by what route they c nte red Sumeria, Perhaps they came from central 

• The tmeanhing of this forgocten culture is one of the romtmas of arclieolcgy. To 
diosc whom, with a poor sense of die gnnplitude of rimCp ive call "^hc diac is, 

IO the Ronians, die Grecks snd die Jcivs-Sunicria ivas unknown. Herodotus apparentiy 
never heard of if be did, he igr^ored ir* as somcthing moro ancient to hlni than lie to 
tli Berosui a Babylonian liistorian wriring abouc ijo djc,j knctv of SunicrLi nnly dirough 
tlic ve il of a Icgcnd. He described ai race uf monsters, led by nne Oannes, coniing ouc of 
the Ptrsian Gidf, and intruducing the arts of agriculrufc, metal-worklng, and wridngj ''alt 
the things thac niake for the atiieliontion of lifer he decloiics, “were bequeathed id men 
by Oannes, and fiiiice diai rime na fiirdier mveorions hai.'e been made,”* Not tilJ cw'o 
diousand years after Berosus Snmeria rtdiscoi ered. In iSjq Hbeks recognized that 
cuncifomi wriiing—made by pressing a wedge‘poEnted st^dus upon sofc claVt and used in 
the Scmitic languages of ihc Ncar East—had becii butrow'cd from an eaiiicr people w^Ith i 
laigtly non-Seinitk spccch; and Oppcit gave to this hv'pothcdoal people the nam* 
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Asia, or the Cauca.^us, or Armenia, and movcd through norrhcm Mesopo- 
raniia do\^^R the Eupfiraies and the Tigris—along which, as ac Ashur, CA idcriccs 
of dieir carUesc culnirc have been found; perhaps, as che Jegend saySt chcy 

sailed m from che Persian Gulf, from Eg>"pr or elsewhere^ and sIoa\ Jy made 
cheir way up the great river$^ perhajis they came from Suså, among whosc 
reiics is an asphale head bearing all the charactcristics of the Sumerian tj^pe; 
perhaps, even^ they vftte of remote Alongolbn origin, for there is mueh in 
their language that resemblcs the Alongol speech .■ We do not know. 

The remains show them as a short and stocky people, wkh high, straighr, 
non-Semiric nose^ slightJy receding forehead and downward-sloping eyes. 
jMany worc beards, some were clean-shaven, most of them shaved chc upper 
lip, They clothed themselves in fleece and finely woven wool; the wonien 
draped the garrnent from the left shoulder« the men bound it at the waist 
and lef c thc upper half of the body bare. Later the male dress crept up 
towards the ticck with the advance of civilizationT but servants^ male and 
female, while indcrørs, continued to go naked from head to waist. The head 
was usuaLLy covered with a cap, and the feet were shod with sandals; but 
WTll-to-do women had shoes of soft leather, heel-Jcss, and laced likc out 
own, Braceicts, nccklaccs, ankJets;, finger-rings and ear-rings made the w^omen 
of Sumeria, as recently in America, show'-Windows of the jr husbands' pros- 
perity.** 

WTien their civiJization was aJready old—about 1500 b,c.— the poets and 
scholars of Sumeria tried to rcconstruct its ancient histoy. The poets w^'rote 
legends of a creation, a primitive Paradise and a terrible flood that engulfed 
and destroyed it htreause of the sin of an ancient king.“ Tliis fiood passed 
dowm into Babylonian and Hebrew tradition, and becamc part of the Chris¬ 
tian creed. In 1919 Professor WoolIC}% digging into the ruins of Ur^ dh- 
covered, at considerabk depth^ an cight-foot laver of silt and clay; thi$^ if 
we are to believe him> w*as deposited during a catastrophic overflow of the 

'‘Sumerian-^ About tlic »mc time Rawlinson and bis aides fetind, among Babylonlan ruins, 
tablets cnntaining vocabulancs of this ancient tnnguc, with irttcjiinear Eranstadon^ in 
modem colkgc scylc, from the alder language into Babylunian«" Tn iSy4 tw-o £itgli$hmen 
uncovered the sites of Ur, Eridu and Uruk; ae ihc end of the ninetrenth ccntury Frtnch 
explorers revealed the reniains of Lagash, including tablets recording the bUtoty' of the 
Sumeiian ktngs; and in our time Professor WooUey of the University of Fcnnsyl- 
\rania, and many others, bave exhurncd the prin^e^’al city of Ur, w'hcrc ihc Sumeriam 
appeaf to have reaehed civilizaticm bv 4500 b.cl the students of many rutions have 
w^orked togetber on this chapter of that endless mysicry sioiy in w'hicb the detcetives arc 
archeologists and the prey histnne truth. Nevertheless^ there has been as yet only a 
beginning of research in ^merb; thexe is no telling what vistas of civtlizatJon and hlstoir 
iviil bc t^ned up when the ground has been worked, and the mareriai snidicd^ as men 
have w'orkcd and studied in Egypi during ihc last onc hundred years. 
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Euphrates, which lingercd in latcr memory as the Flood. Bcneath that 
wcre the remains of a prediluvian culture that would latcr ht picmred by 

thc poets as a Golden Age. 

Mean^^hUe the priesr-historians sought to create a past spacious cnough 
thc devclopmCM of all the marvels of Sumenan civdization. They fomu- 
lated lists of their anclent kings. extending the dynasi^es before the Flood to 
il1,000 vears and told such impressive storles of cwo of these miers, 
T^nimoz and Gilgamesh, that thc latter became thc hero of the greatest poem 
in Babylonian literature, and Tamtniiz passed down mto thc pantheon of 
Babylon and became the Adonis of thc G recks. Perhaps thc priests cx- 
aseerated a little thc antiquity of their cLvilization. We may vagpely judge 
the aec of Sumenan culture by obscr^'mg thar thc rums of Nippur are 
found to a depth of sixty-six feet, of which almost as many feet extend 
below the remains of Sa^gon of Akkad as rise above k to thc topmost 
stratum (ca. i aæ) ;“ on rhis basis Nippur would go back to 5261 B,c. Tcn- 
acious dynastics of city-kLngs seem to have flounshed at Kish ca. 4yoo b.c., 
and at Ur ca, jyoo b.c. In the competition of these two primeval centers 
we have the first form of that opposition between Scmitc and non-Scitute 
which was to be one bloody theme of Near-Eastem history from the 
Semiric ascendancy of Kish and the conquesis of the Semitic kings Sargon 1 
and Hammurabi, through the capmre of Babylon by the gener^ 

Cyms and Alexander in thc sixth and fourtlt centuries before Chnst, and thc 
conflicts of Crusaders and Saracens for the Holy Sepulchre and the emolu- 
ments of trade, down to tlie efforts of tlie British Government to dominatc 
and pacify the divided Semites of thc Near Easc today. 

From 3000 B.C. onward the clay-tablet records kept by the priests, and 
found in the ruins of Ur, present a rcasonably accurate account of the ac¬ 
cessions and coronations, umnterrupted victones and sublime deaths of the 
pettv kings who ruled thc clc>-statcs of U r, Lagash, U ruk, and the rest; the 
wriring of history and thc partial ity of hlstorians are very anciem things. 
One kingt Urukagina of Lagash^ was a royal reformer, an enijghtened 
despot who issued decrees aimed at thc exploitation of thc poor by the 
rich, and of e very body by the priests. The high prlest, says one cdicc, musr 
no longer “come into thc garden of a poor mother and take wood there- 
from, nor gather tax in frult therefrom”; burial-fees wcre to be cut to 
one-fifth of what they had been; and the clergy and high officials were 
forbidden to share among themselves the revenues and cattlc offered to 
the gods. It was thc King’s boast that hc “gave liberty to his people”;'* 
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and surciy rhc tablets tKar p reserve his decrees reveal to ns the oldt^, 
bricfcsc and justest code of laws in history. 

This lucid inrerva] was ended normally by one Lugal-zaggJsi, who 
invaded Lagas h, overthrew Urukagina, and sacked thc city at thc height 
of its prosperity. The tcmples vvere destroyed, the cicbens were mas- 
sacred in the streccs, and the statues of thc gods vvere led away in ignonun- 
ious bondagc* One of the earlicst poems in existencc is a clay tab Jet, 
apparently 4S00 yeais old, on which the Sumerian poet Dingixaddamu 
moums for the raped goddess of Lagash: 

For the citv, alas, the treas-utes* my soul doth sight 

For my city Girsu (Ugash), alas, the treasurcs. my soul doth sigh. 

In holy Girsu thc children are in distress, 

Into che mterior of thc splendid shrinc he (die invader) pressed;i 
Tlie august Queen from her temple hc brought forth- 
O Lady of my cit>% desolaced, vvhen wilt thou return? “ 

We pass by the bloody Liigal-zaggisi, and other Sumerian kings of 
mighty namc: Lugal-shagengur^ Lugal-kigub-nidudUi, Ninigi-dubtit Lugal- 
andanukhunga. . . . Meanwhilé another pcoplc^ of Semidc race, had bude 
rhe kingdom of Akkad under thc leadeiship of Sargon L, and had estab- 
lished its Capital at Agade some tvvo hundred miles northwest of thc 
Sumerian city'-states. A monolith found at Susa poitra)^ Sargon armed 
with the dignity of a majesric beard, and dressed in all thc pride of Jong 
authoricy, flis origin was nor royal: history could find no father for him, 
and no other mother chan a remplc prostltute,'* Sumerian legend composed 
for him an autobiography quite Alosaic in its beginning: “My humble 
mother conceived me^ in set ret she brought me forth. She placed mc in 
a basket-boat of rushesj with pitch she closed my door/'^* Rescued by a 
workinan, hc bccame a cup-bearcr to the king, grew in favor and influcncc^ 

rebel ledt displaccd his niasrcrt and mounted thc chrone of Agade* He 
called himscif "“^King of Universal Dominion," and rulcd a small portion 

of Mesoporamb* flistorians call him "the Great,” for he invaded m^y 
cities, captured mueh booty, and kiDcd many men. Among his viedms 
was that same Lugal-z,'iggisi who had despoUed Lagash and vdolated its 
goddess; him Sargon defeated and carried oif to Nippur in chains. East 
and westt north and south the mighty warrior marched, conquering Elam, 
vvastiing his wcapons in symboUc tiiumph in thc Pcrsian Gulf, Crossing 
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western Asi^, reaching the iMcdicerrancan,“ and cstablishing the first gtcar 
empire in history. For fifty-five ycars lie held sway, while Icgends gath- 
ered about him and prepared to make him a god. His rcign closed with 
all his empire in re\''olt. 

Three sons succccdcd hiin in mm. The third, ^aram-sin, was a mighty 
builder, of whose works nothing remains but a lovely stele, or memorial 
slab, recording his victory over an obscure king. This powerful relief, 
found by De \lorgan at Susa in »897, and now a treasnre of the Louvre, 
shows a muscular Naram-sin aimed with bow and darr, stepping with 
royal dignity upon the bodies of his fallen fæs, and apparently prepared 
CO answer with quick dcath the appeal of the vanquished for mercyj whilc 
berween them another victinr, pierced through the neck with an arrow, 
fails dying. Behind them tower the Zagros Mountains; and on one hili 
is the record, in elegant euneiform, of Naram-sin’s victory. Here the art 
of cart'ing is already adult and confideni, already guided and strengthened 
with a long tradition. 

To be bumed ro the ground is not aiways a lasting misfortunc for a 
city; it is usually an advantagc from the srandpoint of aichitecture and 
sanitacion. By the twentj-^sixth century b.g. wc find Lagash flourishing 
again, now under another enlightened monarch, Gudea, whose stocky 
statues are the most prominent remains of Sumerian sculpture. The diorite 
figure in the Louvre shows him in a pious posmre, with his head crossed 
by a heaty band rcsentbling a model of the Colosseunt, hånds folded in 
his lap, bare shoulders and feet, and short, chubby legs covered by a bell- 
likc skirt enibroidcrcd with a voluntc of hieroglyphics. The strong but 
rcgular features reveal a man thougluful and just, firm and yet refined. 
Gudea was honored by his peoplc not as a warrior but as a Sumerian 
Aurelius, devoted to religion, literaturc and good works; Ite bu ilt temples, 
promoted the study of classical anciquitics in the spirit of the expeditions 
that uuearthed him, and tempered the strength of the strong In mercy 
to the weak. One of h« inscriptions reveals the policy for which his people 
worshiped him, after his death, as a god: “During seven years the maid- 
servant was the cqual of her mistress, tlie slave walked beside his master, 
and in my to^vn the weak rested by the side of the strong.*™ 

jVleanwhile “Ur of the Chaldees” was having one of the most pros- 
perous epochs in its long career from 3,500 b.c. (the apparent age of its 
oldest graves) to 700 b.c. Its greatesr king, Ur-engur, brought all 
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western Asia under his pacific sway, and procJaimcd for all Suineria the 
firsc extensive code of laws in histoij'. “By rhe laws of rigliceousncss of 
Shamash forever 1 cstablished juscicc/’“ As Ur grew rich by chc trade rhat 
flowed tJirough ir on rhe Euphrates. Ur^ngur, Jike Pericles, beaudfied 
his city with rcmples, and buiJr lavishly in the subjccc cities of Laisa, Unik 
and Nippur, His son Dungi continued his work through s reign of fiftv- 
eight years, and ru led so wisely chat the people delied him as the god 
who had brotight back their ancient Paradise. 

Bur soon thar glory faded. The warlike Elamites from chc East and 
the xising Amorites from the West swept down upon the leisurc, pros- 
perity and peace of Ur, captured its king, and sacked the city with primi¬ 
tive rhoroughness. The poets of Ur sang sad chants about the rape of 
the statue of Ishtar, their bclovcd mother-goddess, torn from her shrine 
by profane invaders. The form of these poems is unexpeciedly first- 
personal, and the style does not piease the sophisticated ear; but across 
the four thousand years that separate us from the Sumerian singer we 
fcel the desolaiion of his city and his people, 

Me the foe hath ravished, yea, with hånds unwashed; 

Me his hånds have ravished, made me die of terror 
Oh, 1 am wrctched! Naught of rcvcrence hath hef 
Smppcd mc of my robes* and clothed cherem his consorr, 

Tore my jcw^h from me* therewich dccked his daughter. 

(Now) I tread his courts—my very pCRon sought hc 
tn the shrines. AJas^ the day when to go forth I tremblcd. 

He pursucd mc m my tempie; hc made me cjuakc with fear* 

There within my w'alb; and likc a dove that fluccering perchech 
On a rafter* Kke a flitting owlet in a cavem hidden^ 

Birdlikc from my shrine he chased mc* 

From my citj' likc a bird he chased mc^ me sighing* 

*Tar behindf behind me is my reiiipJe.”*^ 


So for nvo hundred years* which to our self-centered eyes seem but 
an empey moment, Elam and Amor ruled Siuneria* Thcn from the norxh 
came the great Hammurabi* King of Babylon; retook from the Elamites 
Umk and Isin; blded his time for twen ty-three years; in vaded EUam and 
captured its king; cstablished hk sivay over Amor and distant Assyria* 
builr an empire of tmprecedented power* and dkciplmed it with a universal 
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law. For many ccntuiies now, und] the rise of Persia, chc Semites would 
rule the Land between the Rivers. Of the Sumerians nothing more is 
heard^ their little chapter in the book of history was conipkte. 

2. Econmnic Life 

The soit — Industry — Trade — Clasfes — Science 

Bur Sumerian civilizadon remained. Sumer and Akkad still produced 
handicraftsmen, poets, artists, sages and saints; the culture of the southem 
cities passed north along the Euphiates and the Tigris ro Babylonia and 
Assyria as the inidal hcritagc of Mesopotamian civilization. 

At the basis of this culture was a soil made fertile by the annual over¬ 
flow of rivers swollen with the winter rains. The overflow was perilous 
as well as useful; the Sumerians leamed to channel it safely through irri- 
gadng canals that ribbed and ciosscd their land; and rhey commemorated 
chose early dangers by Icgcnds thac told of a flood, and how ar last the 
land had been separated from the waters, and mankind had been saved.* 
This irrigation system, daiing from 4000 b.c., w’as one of the great achievc- 
ments of Sumerian civLlization, and ccrtainly its foundadon. Out of these 
carefully watered helds came abounding crops of com, barley, spelt, 
dates, and many vegetabics. The plough appeared early, drawn by oxen 
as even with us uncil ycsterday, and already fumished ss'ith a tubular sced- 
drill. The gathered harv'cst was threshed by drawing over it great sledges 
of wood armed with flint teeth ihat cut the straw for the cattlc and 
rclcased the gram for men.* 

It was in many ways 2 primitive culture. The Sumerians made some 
use of copper and dn, and occasionally mixed them to produce bron/c; 
now and then they wcni so far as to make laige implemenrs of iron.’* 
But metal was still a luxuiy and 3 rarity. Most Sumedan tools were of 
flint; some, like the sicklcs for curting rhe barley, were of clay; and cer- 
tain finer articics, sucb as ncedles and awls, used ivory and bone* W^eav- 
tng was done on a large scalc under the supervision of overseers appomted 
by the king," after the latest fashion of govemmentally concrolled indastry. 
Houses were made of rceds, usually plastered with an adobe mixture of 
clay and straw moistened with vvaier and hardened by the sun; such du’ell- 
ings are still casy to find in what \V2& oncc Sunicria. The hut had wooden 
doors, revolving upon Socket hinges of stone. The floors were ordinarily 
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thc beaten carrh; the rnofs were aiched by bcnding thc rccds together 

at the top, or were made flat with mud-covered reeds stretched over 

crossbeams of wood. CowSt sheep, goats and pigs toamed about ebe 

dwciling in prime val comradeship with man, Water for drmking was 
drawn from welJs.“ 

Goods were carried chicfly by water, Since stone was rare in Sumeria 
ic was brought xip the Gulf or dos^m the rivers^ ^nd then through numerous 
canals to the quays of the cities. But Jand transportation was developing; 
at Kish thc Oxford Field Expedition rcccniJy uncarrhed the oldest wheelcd 
vehicics known,^ Mere and there in the ruins are business seals bearing 
indications of traflic with Egypt and India." Thcrc was no coinagc yet, 
and tråde was normally by harter^ but gold and silver were alrcady in ose 
as standards of vaJue, and were often acccptcd in exchange for goods— 
sonietimcs in the fonn of ingots and rings of deflnitc worth, but generally 
in quantities measured by weight in each transaction. Many of thc clay 
tablets that have broughe down to us fragments of Sumertan T-vritlng are 
business doeuments, revealing a busy commercial life. One tablet speaks, 
w^ith fin-de-stécie weariness, of “the city^ where the tumult of man hJ* 
Contraecs had to bc confiimed in writing and duly witnessed. A sj'stcm 
of crcdit existed by which goods, gold or silver might be borrowed, interest 
to be paid in the same macerial as the loan, and at rates ranging from 15 

33 % annum." Since the stabilitj'' of a societj'' may bc partly mea'- 
sured by inverse relation with the rate of interest, tve may suspect that 
Sumerian businesSt hke oun^ livxd in an aemosphere of economic and po- 
litical uncertainty and doubt. 

Gold and silver have been found abundantly in the tombs, not only 
as jewclry^ but as vesselst weapons,. ornaments, c ven as tools. Rich and 
poor were strarified into many classes and gradations; slavery was highly 
dcvelopetk and property Hghts were already sacred,** Berween thc rich 
and the poor a middle class took form^ composed of small-business men, 
scholais^ physicians and priests. Medicine flourishedT and had a spccife 
for c very disease; but ir was still bound up with chcologyt and admitced 
that sickness^ being due to possession by e^ spirits, could never be cured 
without the exorcising of these demons. A eaJendar of uncertain age and 
origin di vided the ycar into lunar months, adding a month c very three or 
four years to reconcile the calendar with thc scasons and the sun. Each 
city gave its own names to ihe months.* 
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5 , Qovenmient 

The kmgs—Wnys of isar-The feudal barons-Linv 

Indecd each city, as tong as it could, maintained a jealous indej^ndence, 
and indulgcd itself in a private king, It called him patesif or pricst-king, 
indicating by rhe veiy word that govemment was bound up with religion. 
By 1800 B,c, the growth of trade made such rnunicipal separatisni im- 
possible, and gcncrated “empires" in which some domlnating personality 
subj ccted the cities and the ir patesis to his pow'er, and wos e them into 
an econoTiiic and polttical unity. The despot lived m a Rcnaissance atmos- 
phere of violencc and fear; at any moment he might be despatched by 
the same methods that had secured him the throne, He dwelt in an in- 
accessible palace, whose two entranccs were so narrow as to admit only 
onc person at a time; to the right and left were recesscs from w hich secret 
guards could examine every \'isitor, or pounce u^n him with daggers, 
Even the king’s templc w as private, hidden a\vay in his palace, so that he 
might per form his religions duties without exposure, or neglect them 

inconspieuously. 

The king w'ent to battie in a chariot, Icading a motley host armed with 
bows, arrott's and spears, The wars w ere waged frankly for commercial 

goods, w^jthouc catchw^ords as a sop for idealists, ^-tng Manish™ 
tusu of Akkad announced frankly that he was invading Elam to gec Control 
of its silver mines, and to secure diorite stonc to immortalize himself with 
statuarv—the only instance known of a w'ai fought for the sake of art, 
The defeated were customarily sold into slaver^'; or, if this w'as unprofit- 
able, they were slaughtered on the battlefield. Somerimes a tenth of the 
prisoners, struggling vainly in a net, were ofFered as living victims to the 
diirsty gods. As in Renaissance Italy, the chauvinlstic separatism of rhe 
cities srimulated life and art, but led to civlc violence and suicidal strife 
that weakened caeh petcy State, and at last dcstrqyed Sumeria * 

In the empires social order was maintained through a feudal system. 
After a successful war the ruler gave cracts of land to his vaiiant chiefrains, 
and exempted such estates from taxation; these men kept ordcr in their 
territories, and provided soldiers and supplies for the exploits o£ the king, 
The finauces of the govemment W'crc obtained by taxes in kind, stored 
in royal warehouscs, and distributed as pay to officials and employees of 

the State," 
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Fic. -^—Tetitple of Dcr-el-Bahrl 

Phoio by Lindsley F. Hall 



Fig* %^Colo7madc at^d court cf the tejnpie at Lttxor 

Phoio by Metropolitan Museum of Ari 



































Fic. ^—Hypotheticd recon^truction of the Hypostyle HiiU at Kaniak 

From a inQ<lel in thc Mctropoliran Museum o( Art 
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To this system of royal and feudal administration was addcd a body of 
law, already rich with precedents whcn Ur-engur and Dungi codified the 
scatures of Ur; this was the fountainhead of Hammurabi^s fatnons code. 
It was crudcr and simplcr than latcr Icgislationj but less severe: where, for 
exampict the Semiric code killcd a woman for adultery^ the Sumerian code 
merely allowed the husband to take a second wife^ and reduce the first 
to a subordiiiace position.” The iaw cover ed commercial as well as sexual 
relations^ and regulated all Joans and contracts^ all btiying and sellingi all 
adoptions and bequests. Courts of justlcc sat in the temples^ and the judges 
werc for the most part pricsts; professional judges presided over a superior 
court- The best element in this code was a plan for avoiding litigation; 
every case w^as first submitred to a public arbitrator whose duty it w^as 
to bring about an aniicable settlement without rccoursc to Iaw," It is a poor 
civilizadon from which \ve may not leam something to imptove oui o^vn. 


4. Religion and Moralky 

The Smnerian Funtheon — The food of the gods ~ Alythology — 
EducatioTi—A Simrerim prayer—Tc7npte prostimtes-'The 

righis af 'wmmm—Swtierjan comietics 

King Ur-engui proclaimed his code of laws in the name of the great 
god Shamash^ for govemment had so soon discovered the political Utility 
of heaven, Havmg been found useful, the gods bccame innumerable; 
every city and statc, every human acti^'ity^ had some inspmng and åk- 
ciphnary di vi ni ty - Sun-w^orship, doubtless already old when Sumeria be¬ 
gan, expressed itself in the cult of Shamash^ “light of the gods,” who 
passed the nJght in the depths of the norrh, untD Dawn opened its gates 
for Kim; then he mounted the sky Jike a fiame, d ri ving his chariot over 
the steeps of the firmament; the sun was merely a wheel of his fiery car*” 
Nippur biiUt great tcmplcs to the god Enlil and his consorr Ninlil; Uruk 
worshiped especially the Virgin carth-goddess Innini^ known to the Senutes 
of Akkad as Ishtar—the loose and versatile Aphrodité-Demeter of the Near 
East, Kish and Lagash worshiped a Mater Dohrasa, the sorrowful mother- 
goddess Ninkarsag, whot grieved with the unhappiness of men^ interceded 
for them w’ith sremer deiticsNingirsu was the god of irrigation, the 
^Xord of Floods”; Abu or Tammuit was the god of vegetation. Éven Sin 
was a god—of the moon; hc w*as represented in human form wiih a thin 
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cresccnr about his head, presaglng the halos of medieval saints- The air 
was full of spirits-beneficenc angels, one caeh as protector co eveiy 
Sufnerian, and demens or devils who sought to e\pel the proteedve dcity 
and take possesslon of body and souL 

Most of the gods lived in the temples. where they were pro vided by 
the faithful with revenue, food and wives. The tablets of Gudea list the 
objccts whlch the gods preferred: oxco, goats, sheep, doves, chickens, 
ducks, fish, dates, figs, cueumbers, burrer, oil and eakes “ we tnay judge 
from this list that the wcU-to-do Sumerkn en;oyed a plentiful cuhine. 
Originally, it seems, the gods preferred human fiesh; but as human morality 
improved they had to be contenr with animaLs, A lirurgical tablet found 
in the Sumerian ruins says, with stringe theological premonicions: “The 
lamb is the substituce for humanity; he hatb given up a lamb for his 
Enriched by such bencficence, the priests becaine the wealthiest and most 
powerful class in the Sumerian ciries. In most matters they were the gov- 
eminentj it is difiicult to make out to what extent the patesi was a priest, 
and to what extent a king, Urukagina rose like a Luther against the ex- 
actions of the clergy, denounced them for their voracity, accused them of 
taking bribes in their administration of the law, and charged that they 
were lei'ying such taxes upon farmers and fishermen as to rob them of 
the fruits of their toil. He swept the courts clear for a time of these corrupt 
officials, and established laws regulating the taxes and fees paid to rhe 
tempi«, protecting the helpless against extortion, and providing against 
the violenr alienation of funds or property " Already the world was old, 
and wfiU established in its time-honored ways- 


Presumably the priests recovered their pow'er when Urukagina died, 
quite as they were to recover their power in Egypt after the passing of 
Ikhnaron; men v-dll pay any price for mytholog^^ Even in this carly age 
the great myths of religion were taking form. Since food and tools were 
placed in the graves with the dcad, we may prcsuinc that the Sumerians 
believed in an after-life.“ But like the Greeks they pietured the other world 
as a dark abode of miserable shadows, to which all the dead descended 


indiscriminately. They had not yet conccivcd heaven and hel I, eremal 
reward and punishment; they offer ed prayer and sacrihcc not for “ctemal 
life," but for tangiblc ad vantages here on the earth." Lacer legend told 
how Adapa, a sage of Eridu, had been initiated into all lore by Ea, goddess 
of wisdom; otje secret only had been refused him—the knowlcdgc of 
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dcathlcss life " Another Icgcnd namted how the gods had created man 
happyj hmv marij by his free will^ had siimedp. and been punishcd wich a 
dood^ from which but onc man—Tagtug the weavcr—had snrvivcd* Tag- 
tug forfeited longevicy and health by eating the fniit of a forbidden tree.^ 
The priests rransmitted education as well as mythology^ and doubdess 
sought to tcach, as well as to nilc, by thcir mychs* To most of the temples 
were attached schools wherein the clergy instructcd boys and giris in 
writlng and arithmedc, formed their habits inco patriocism and piet)% and 
prepared some of them for the high professsion of scribe. School tablets 
survivc, enerusted with tables of muliiplicadon and division, square and 
cube roots, and exerciscs in applied geomet^\^* That the instruction was 
not mueh more foolish than that which is given to our children appeats 
from a tablet which is a Lueretian ondine of anthropology: “Mantind 
when creaeed did not know of bread for cating or garments for wearing. 
The people walked with limbs on the groundt they ate herbs wrixh their 

moQths like sheep, they drank ditch-wacer/™ 

What nobilitj-' of spirit and utterance this firsr of the historie religions 
could rise to shincs out in rhe prayer of King Gndea to the goddess Bau, 
the patron deity of Lagash: 


O my Queen, the Mother who establishcd Lagash, 

The pcoplc on whom thou lookest is rich in power; 

The worshiper on wbom thou Jookest, bis life is prolonged* 
I have no mother—thou art my mocheri 
I have no father—thou art my father. , . . 

My godd^ Ban, thou knowest what is good; 

Thou hast given mc the breath of life. 

Under the protection of chcc^ my Mother, 

In thy shadow I will reverendy dwclL“ 


Women were attached to every temple, some as domestics, some as 
coneubines for the gods or their duly constituted representadves on earch« 
To serve the temples in this way did not seem any disgracc to a Sumerian 
girl; her father was proud to devote her charms to the alleviacion of divine 
monotony, and celebmted ihe admission of his daughter to these saered 
fu netions with ccremonial sacrifice^ and the presentadon of the girl*s 
marriagc dowry to the temple “ 

Maniagc was already a complex insdtudon regulated by many hws. 
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The bride kept controI of rhe dowiy given her by her father in marriagc, 
and though she held it jointly ^vith her husband, she alone determlned ics 
bequest. She cxcrciscd cqual rights with her husband over their children; 
and in the absence of the husband and a grown-up son she administered 
the estatc as well as the home. She could engage in business independently 
of her husband, and could keep or dispose of her own slaves. Soinetimcs, 

]ike Shub-ad, she could rise to the status of queen, and rule her city with 

luxurious and imperious gnice.“ But in all criscs the man was lord and 
master. Under certain condicions hc could seli his wifc, or hånd her over 
as a slave to pay his debrs. The double standard was already in force, as 
a corollary of proper ty and inhcritance: adultery in rhe man was a for- 
givable whim, but in the woman it was punished with dcath. She was 
expccted to give many cbildren to her husband and the State; if barren, 
she could bc divorced without further reason; if merely averse to con- 
dnuous maternity she was dro\\Ttcd. Childrcn were without legal rights; 
their parents, by the act of publicly disowning them, sccured their banish'^ 

ment from the city.** 

Nevertheless, as in most civilizations, the wonicn of the upper classcs 
almost balanced, by their luxury and their privileges, the toLl and dis- 
abilities of their poorer sisters. Costnetics and jewclry are prominent in 
the Sumerian tombs. In Queen Shub-ad*s grave Professor Woollcy picked 
up a little compacc of blue-green malachire, golden pins with knobs of 
lapis-lazuli, and a vanity-case of filtgree gold shell. This vanity-casc, as 
large as a little finger, contained a tiny spoon, presumably for scooping up 
rouge from the compact; a metal stick, perhaps for training the cuticle; 
and a pair of tweezers probably used to train the eycbrows or to pluck 
out Inopportune hairs. The Queen’s rings were made of gold wire; onc 
ring was inset with segments of lapis-IazuIi; her necklace was of fiured 
lapis and gold. Surely there is nothing new under the sun; and the differ¬ 
ence betwecti the first w'oman and the last could pass through the eyc of 
a necdle. 

5 . Letters and Arts 

IVrithtg-^Lfterature-^Teniples and palaces—Staiuary—Ceratnics- 

}exaelry—Sunmiary of Su7n€riaB cjvilhkiihn 

The startling faet in the Sumerian rematns is writing. l'he tnan^elous art 
seems already well advanced, fit to express coinplc-v thought in com- 
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merce, pocrry and religion* The oldest insicripdons are on stone, and 
date apparcnrly as far bact as j6oo Towards 3200 b.c. the chy 

tablet appears, and from that rime on che Sumerians seem to have delig hted 
in che grear discovery- It is our good fortune tha c rhe peoplé of Mesopc- 
tamia wroce not upon fragiie^ cphenicral paper in fading inkj bot upon 
moist cby deftly inipressed with the wedge-like (“cunelfonn”) point 
of a Stylus. With this mallcablc inaterial the scribe kept rccords, executed 
coniracts, drew up official doeuments, rccorded property, judgments and 
sales, and created a culture In which the Stylus became as mighty as the 
sword. Ha ving completed the writing, the scribe baked the cky tablet 
with heat or in the sun, and made it thereby a manuscript far more durable 
than paper, and only less lasting than stone. This development of cunci- 
form script was the outstanding contribution of Sumeria to the elvilizing 

of mankind. 

Sumerian writing reads from right to ieft; the Babylonbns were, so far 
as we know, the first people to writc from lefe to right. The linear script^ 
as wc have seen^ \i'as apparently a stylizcd and convenrionalized form of 
the signs and pictures painted or inipressed upon priniicive Sumerian pot- 
ccr^^• Presumably from repetition and haste over cenniries of rime, die 
original pjctures werc gradually contracted into signs so unlike thé objcccs 
which they had once represented thac diey became the symbols of sounds 
rather than of things. We sKouid have an analogous process in English if 
the picture of a Lee should in time be shortened and siniplificd, and come to 
mcan not a bee hut the $onnd fre, and tlicn ser\-e to indicatc that sy Ilsble 
in any combination as in be-htg. Tlie Sunierisns and Babylonians never ad- 
vanced from sucli representadon of s\'l lables to the representation of letters— 
never dropped the vowel in the sjdlabic sign to make be rtiean b; it seeiiis to 
have remained for the Egyptians to take this simple but revolutionary stepp" 


The transition from wriring to literature probably required many hun¬ 
dreds of ycars. For centurics wriring was a tool of commerce, a matter 
of contracts and bilis, of shipments and rcceipts; and secondarily^ perhaps, 
it was an instrument of religions record, an attempt to preserve magic 
formuias, ceremonia] procedures, sacred legends, prayers and hymns from 
alteration or decay. Nevcrtheless, by 1700 U-C., great librarics had been 
formed in Sumeria; at Tello* for example^ in ruins contemporary with 
Gudea^ Dc Sarzac discovered a collcction of over 30,000 tablets ranged one 


* Cf ^ above, p, I D-i- 
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tipon anorhcr In nc^ir and logical array" As carly as zooo e-c* Sumerian 
historians began to reconstruct thc past and record the present for thc 
edification of the futurc; portions of cheir work have comc dowm to us 
not in the original form but as quotations in lacer Babylonian chroniclcs. 
Among thc original fragments, howcvcr, is a tablet found at Nippur^ bear- 
ing thc Sumerian prototype of the epic of Gilgamesh, which we shall scudy 
later in its devclopcd Babylonian cxpression.'^ Somc of the shattered 
tablets contain dir ges of no mean power^ and of signihcant hrerary form. 
Herc at the outset appeats thc characteristic Near-Eastern trick of chant- 
ing repetition—many lines beginning in thc same way, many ckuses reiter- 
acing or illuscrating the meaning of the clausc before. Through these sal- 
vaged relics we see the religions origin of literat ur c in the songs and lanien- 
tations of the pricsts. The first poems were not madrigals, but prayers* 
Behind these apparenr beginnings of ciilture were doubtle5SJ many cen- 
turies of dcvclopmcnt, in Sumeria and other lands. Nothing has been 
createdt it has only grown. Just as in wridng Sumeria rerøw to have 
created euneiform, so in architeerure it seems to have created at once the 
fundamental shapes of home and temple, column and vault and arch" 
The Sumerian peasanc made his cottagc by planting reeds in a square^ a 
rectangle or a circle, bending the tops together, and binding chem ro form 
an arch, a vault nr a dorne " this^ we surmise^ is the simple origin, or earliest 
known appcarance* of these architcccural forms. Among the ruins of 
Nippur is an arched drain 5000 ycars old; in the royal tombs of Ur chere 
are arches that go back to 3500 E-C-, and arched doors were common 
at Ur 1000 B.C.* And these were true arches: i.e., their stones were set 
in full voussoir fasilion-each stone a wedge tapering down\vard tightly 

inco place. 


The richer citizens built palaces, perched on a monnd sometimes forty 
fcet above the plaln, and made purposdy inacccssible excepr fay one path, 
50 that everv^ Sumerian^s home might bc his castlc. Since stone was scarce, 
these palaces were mosdy of brick. The plain red suxface of the walls was 
reheved by terracotta decoration in ^\ tt\ form—spirals, chevrons, trianglcs, 
even loi^cnges and diapers. The inner \i alls were plastercd and painted in 
simple mura] srjrle. The house was butk around a central court, w'hich gave 
shade and somc coolness agalnst thc Mediterrancan sun; for the same reason, 
as wclj a$ for security, the rooms opcncd upon this court rather than upon 
thc outer world. Windows were a luinirj’, or perhaps ihcv were not wanted. 
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Water drai-vn from wclb; :ind an cxtcnsive system of draiiugc åitw 
the Waste from thc residcntial dk^rricts of the towns. Fumiuire was not 
complc:^ or abundanc hut neicher was It withouc taste* Some beds werc in- 
laid witii metal or ivoiY> and occasionally, as in armchairs flaiinted 

feet like lions^ claws* 

For the tcmplcs stonc was imported, and adorncd with copper cntabb- 
and friezes inlaid ivith semiprecioii$ materiab The cempte of Nannar 
at Ur set a fashion for all Mesopocamia with pale bluc enameled riles^ while 
ics incerior panelcd with rare woods like cedar and C}*press, inlaid ’^'v'irh 
niarble, alabaster, onyxi agate and golcL Usually the most Important tcmple 
In thc city' was not only built upon an elevation, but was topped with a zig- 
gurat—a cower of three* four or se ven stories, surrounded with a winding 
cxtcitial stairwaVs and set back at cvcty stage* Herc on thc heighrs the 
loftiesr of thc city^'s gods might dwelC smd here the govemment iiiight 
find a last spiritual and phpical citadel against invasion or revolt-*" 

Tlie tcmplcs werc sometimes decoraeed with staniary of animals, heroes 
and gods; figures plain, blunt and powerful, but seve rely lacking in sculp- 
tural finish and grace. Most of the extant statues are of King Gudeai eic^ 
cuted rcsolutely bur erudely in resistant diorite. In the ruins of Te51-el- 
Ubaid, from che early Sumerian period, a copper statuette of a buil was 
found, mueh abused by thc centuries, but still fuU of lifc and bovine com^ 
placeucy- A cow^s head in silver from thc grave of Qucen Shub-ad at 
Ur is a maste rpkee that suggescs a developcd art too mueh despolled by 
time to permit of our giving Ic its due. This Ls almosc proved by 
bas-reliefs tliac survive. The ''Stele of che \^ulturcs” ser up by King Eian.- 
natum of La^ash, the porphyry^ cylinder of Ibnishar,** thc humorous cari- 
catures (as sure ly they muse be) of Ur-nina»" and above all the Victoiy^ 
Stele” of Naram-sin share che crudity of Sumerian sculpcure, but have in 
them a lusu^ vitality of drawing and action charactcrisric of a young and 
flourishing art- 

Of the poteery' onc may not speak so lenlently* Perhaps time mislcads our 
judgtnent by having prescr\'cd the worst; perhaps there were many pieces 
as well cari^ed as the alabascer vesscls discovered at Eridii;* bue for thc most 
part Su merian pKjccery^ though tu med on ihe wheel, Is mere earthcTiware, 
and cannot comparc with the vases of Eiam. Bette r work w^as done by che 
goldsmiths. Vcssels of gold, tasceful in design and delicatc in finish, have 

• SucK TigguraG have helped Americin archiccct$ lo nieuld a new foltn for basJdiri^ 
foreed by Uw to s« back their upper storSes lest they btipede cheir rrelgbbors lighk tli*- 
tar\' suddenly cactracts inta a brief ccfvp ifaril when ’^vc toncernpbte in onc glince thc 
brierk ziggUTJG of SoiTteria yooo yeais old, and thc brick ziggurais of contciuporaiy 

New York- 
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bccn found in thc csrlicst graves at Ur, some as old as 4000 b.c." The 
silver vase of EntcmCfiUt nqw in che Louvre, is as scocky as Gudea^ but is 
adomed with a wealth of animal imagen" finely eugxavccL*' Best of all is rhe 
gold sheach and lapis-lazuH dagger cxhumed at Ur;* here, if onc may judge 
from photographs,* ihe fonn alfriost touches perfecnom The ruins have 
given us a grear number of cylindrical seals^ mostly made of precious metal 
or stone, with reliefs tzarefullv^ can^ed upon a square mch or nvo of surface;^ 
these seem ro have serv^cd die Sumerians in placc of signarures^ and indJeate 
a refinemene of Uf c and manne rs dkturhing to our naive concepdon of 
progress as a continuous rise of man through the unfortunate cultures of thc 
past CO the uniivaled zenich of today. 


Samerian civilization may bc summed up in this contrast bctweeo erude 
pottery and consummate jewelry; it was a synchesis of rough beginnings 
and DCCasional bue brilliant mastery- HcrCj wdthln the limits of our present 
knowledgc* arc thc Hrst States and empires, clic first irrigacion, thc first usc 
of gold and silver as standards of value^ the first business contracts, thc 
first credit system, thc first code of law, the first cxtcnsive dcvclopment 
of writingt the first storles of the Creation and the Flood, thc fiist Jibraries 
and schools, the first llterarure and poeery, the first cosmecics and jcwclry\ 
the first sculpturc and bas-relief, the first palaces and templcs, the first 
ornamental metal and dccoracive chemes, the first arch, column, vauit and 
dorne. Hcrc> for the first kno\sTi time on a large scale, appear some of the 
sins of civilization: slavcryt desporism, ecclcsiasticism, and imperialistic 
war- It was a life differentiated and subtlc> abundant and compiex. 
Already the natura] incquality of men was producing a new dc^ree of 
comfort and luxury for the strong, and a new routine of hard and dis- 
cjplined labor for the rest. The iheme was struck on which hiscory would 
strrnn irs myriad variarions. 


m, PASSAGE TO EGVRT 

Sunicrim infliicjjce m Mesopotatfik—Andent ATabia—Mesopo- 

tmuarj infiiieTice in Egypt 

Neverthekss, we are still so near the beginning of rccordcd histor)" m ben 
wc speak of Sumeria that k is difliculc to dcccrmine ebe priorit)" or se- 
quence of the many relaced civilizations rhat developed in the ancient Near 


•TIijC Chrigicul is in tfic lnn| Aluscum ac Bagbdad. 
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East. The oldest wfimn rccords known to us are Sumerian; this which imy 
bc a whim af circQmscance, a sport af martalityt does not prove that the 
first civil izadon was Sumerian. Sramettes and other reniaJns akin to those of 
Sumtrria have beeo found at Ashur and Samarra^ in ’what becanie Assy ria; wc 
do not know whether this eariy culturc canic from Sumeria or passed to k 
aJong the Tigris, The code of Hammurabi rescmbles that of Ur-engur and 
Dutigk hut ive cannot be sure that it was evolved from iC nither than from 
some prcdeccssor anccstral to them both. It is ordy probabici not certain, 
that the civilisations of Babylonb and Assj^ria were derived from or fer- 
tilized by that of Sumer and Akkad * The gods and tnyths of Babylon and 
Nineveh are tn inany cases modificacions or developments of Suinerian the- 
ology; and the languagcs af these bter culnires bear the same reladonship 
to Sumeria that French and Italian bear to Latin, 


SchweLnfunh has callcd attention to the interesting faet that though the 
cultivation of barJey, millet and wheat^ and the domestication of cattle^ goacs 
and sheep^ appear in boch Egj'pt and Mesopocamia as far back as our rec- 
ords go, these cereals and animab are found in their wild and natura] srate 
not In Egj'pt but in western Asia—cspccially in Yemen or ancient Arabia, 
He concludes that civilization—in this context, the cultivation of cereals 
and the use of dornesticated animab—appeared in unrecorded antlquity in 
j^xabia, and spread thence in a “triangular culture^^ to ålesopotanua (SuiueriOt 
Babylonia, Asy ria) and Egypt."^ Gurre nt knowledge of primitive Arabia is 
too slight to niakc thb more than a prescntable hypothesis. 

More definite is the derivation of certain specLfic elements of Egyprian 
culture from Sumeria and Babylonia. Wc know that trade passed between 
jMesopotaiuIa and Egypt—certainly via the bthmus at Suez, and probabiy 
by water from the ancient outicis of Egypeian rivers on the Red Sca.’' A 
look at the map cs^pJains w'hy Egy^it^ throughout ics knoi^m history^ has bc- 
longcd to Western Asia rather than to Africa; trade and culture could pass 
from Asia along the Aiedkerrancan ta the Nile, but shortly beyond that k 
was baiked by ihe desere which, with the cataracts of the Nlle, isolated 
Egypt from the remainder of Africau Hence it b natural that we should 
find many Alesopotamian elements in the primitive culture of Egj'^pt* 

The farther back w^e trace the Egyptian language the more affinidcs It 
rcx eab with the Semitic tongues of the Near Easr.^ Tlie pictographic writ- 
ing of the predynasde Egypdans scems to have come m from Sumeria,™ 
The cylindrical seal, which is of unquesrionabiy Mesopotamian origin^ ap- 
pcars in the earliest period of known Egy pdan bbcoiy^ and then dUappcai^ 
a$ if an imported custom had been displaced by a nadve mode/* The potter's 
wheel is not known m %ypt before the Fourth Dynas;^—long afcer its ap 
pearance in Sumeria; presumably it came in to Egypt from the Land be- 
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twccn thc Rivers dong with the wheel and the charior-*“ Early Egj’pcian 
and Babvloniari mace-heads arc compictely identical in fonn.^ A finely 
worked flint knlfe^ found in predynastic Egj'^pcLan remains at GcbcI-cI-Arak, 
bears reliefs in Mesoporanikn chemes and style*" Copper was apparenely 
developed m western Asia, and broughr thence to Egj^pt*™ Early Egy'pcian 
architcenire rescmbles Aiesopocamian in the use of thc recessed panel as a 
dekoration for brick waJls.™ Predynastic poctery^ statuettes and dccorative 
Tuotives arc in many cases idcndcal^ or unnustakably allied, with Mesopo- 
tamian produkts “ Among these early Egvptian remains are small fignres of 
a goddess of evident Asiacic origin. At a time when Egyptian civilization 
seems to have only begun, the artists of Ur were niaking statuary and reliefs 
whose sejde and konventions demonstrate the antiquity of thesc am in 
Sumeria** 

Egypt could well afford to concede rhe prioricy of Sumerå. For what- 
c ver the Nilc may have borrowed from the Tigris and elve Euphrates, it 
soon flowered into a civitizatjon specifically and uniqucly its own; onc of 
the richest and greatest, one of the most powcrfnl and yet one of die most 
gracefult euknres m histo ly^ By its side Sumeria was but a erude beginning; 
and not even Greece or Rome would surpass ir. 

* A great schokr, ElHot Shiith, has med to offset thesc c e es t de rations by poietleg out 
that alchough bariey, millet and wheac are not known in thelr namral State in Egj^pt, it is 
there that we find the oldcst sigm of cheir culdvationj and hc betiethat Jt wjs from 
Egvpt chat agriculnue and civifi^don came to Sumeriaf* The grcatcst of Ajnerican 

Professor Breasted, is slniilatly unconvinccd af the priority pf Sumerla. 




CHAPTER VItr 


Egypt 

L THE GIFT OF THE NILE 

1. In the Delta 

Alexmdria—The Ntle—The Fyrantids—Tbe Sphmx 

T his is a perfect liarbor. Outsidc thc long breakwaicr the waves 
toppie over one anothcr roughly; within it the sca is a silver miiror. 
There, on the little island of Pharos, when i^ypt was very old, Sostratus 
built his great lighthousc of whitc marble, hve hundred fect high, as a 
beacon to all ancicnt marineis of the Mcditerranean, and as one of thc 
seven wonders of thc world. Time and thc nagging waters have washed 
it away, but a new lighthouse has taken its place, and guides thc steamer 
through the rocks to thc quay'S of Alcxandria, Hcre that astonishing boy- 
statesman, Alexander, founded thc subtlc, polyglot metropolis that was 
to iitherit the culture of Egypt, Palestinc and Greece. In this harbor CsEsar 
received withour gkdness the severed head of Pompey. 

As the train glides through the city, glimptses come of unpaved alleys 
and strects, heat waves dandng in thc air, workingmcti naked to thc waist, 
black-garbed women bearing burde ns sturdily, white-robed and turbaned 
M oslems of regal dignity, and in the distance spacious squares and shining 
palaces, perhaps as fair as those that thc Ptolemics built when Alexandria 
was the meeting-place of the world. Thcn suddenly it is open country, 
and thc city rccedes into the horir^on of the fertile Delta—thac green 
triangle which looks on the map like the leaves of a lofty pahn-tree held 
up on thc siender stalk of thc NUe. 

Once, no doube, this Delta was a bay; pariently the broad stream filled 
ir up, too slowly to be scen, with detritus carried down a thousand 
milesi* now from this little comer of mud, cnclosed by the many mouths 
of the river, six million pcasants grow enough cotton to export a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of it evety ycar. There, bright and calm under the 

• Evtn ihc suicicrtt geo^phers (e.g., ScraW) bcllcv^cd ihat had oflce hfctk under 

thc wacer$ o( thc McditernncaiV and thac irs desens had bem thc of ih« s«. 
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gkring sun^ fringed with slim pdms and grassy banlcs, is the most famous 
of all rivers* We cannor sec the desert that lies so close beyond it, or the 
grcac cmpty 'lujt/fr'-river-beds—where once its fertile tributarics flowed; 
wc cannoi realize yec how precariously narrow a thing this Egypc is^ o wing 
evcrj^thing to the river^ and harassed on ciihcr side with hostilCi shifting 
sand. 

Now the train passes amid the alluvial plain. The land is hal f covered 
with water^ and crossed everj^^here with irrigatlon canals. In the ditches 
and the helds black fellabecn* labor^ knowing no garment but a cloth 
about the loins* The river has had onc of its anntial inundations, which 
begin at the summer solstice and last for a hundred days; through that over¬ 
flow the desert became fertile, and Egj^pt blossomed, in Herodotus' phrase, 
as the *^gift of the NiJc*’'^ It h clear why civilization foiind here onc of 
its carliest homes; nowhere else was a river so generous in irrigation^ and 
so controllablc in its risej only Mesopotamia could rival it. For thousands 
of yeais the pcasants have watched this rise with anxious eagemess; to this 
day public criers announce its progress caeh moming in the streets of 
C^o/ So the past, with the quict continuity of this river, flows into the 
futurc, lightly touching the present on its W'ay. Only historiaiis make 
divisions; dme does not. 

But every gift must be paid for; and the peasant, though he valucd the 
rising waters, knew chat wirhout control tliey could ruin as well as irrigate 
his fields. So from rime beyond history hc builr these ditches that cross 
and recross the land; he caught the surplus in canals, and when the river 
feli he raised the water with buekets pivoted on long poles, singing, as 
he worked, the sonars that the Nile has heard for fivc rhousand vears. For 
as ihese peasants arc now, sombre and laughterless even in their singing, 
so they have been, in all likelihood, for fifiy centuries' This jivarcr-raising 
apparatus is as old as the Py ram ids; and a million of these fellaheenf dcspltc 
the conquests of Arabic, still speak the language of the ancient monuments/ 

Here in the Delta, fif ty miles Southwest of Alcsandria, is the site of 
Nauerads, once Biled with industrious, scheming Greeks; thiity miles 
farther east, the site of Sais, wherc, in the centurics beforc the Persian 
and Grcek conquests, the natlve civilization of Eg>''pt had its last rcvival; 
and then, a hundred and twcnty-ninc miles southeast of Alexandiia, is 
Cairo, A beauciful city, but not Egyptian; the conquering iMosIcms 


* Ploni form of thfi Anbk falhb, peasant; from ro plough. 
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founded ir in a.d. 968; rhcn chc b right spirit of France overcamc thc 
gloomy Arab and buiJt here a Park in ihc dcscrr^ exotic and unreal. One 
muse pass through it by moeorcar or lekurely pacre to find old Egype at 
the Pyramids, 

How small they appear from rhe long road that approaches them; did 
we come so far to see so lictle? But chen they gro\Y Jarger^ as if they were 
being lif red up in to the air; round a tum in the road wc surprise the edge 
of the desertj and there suddenly the Pyra mids con front us^ bare and 
solitary in the sand, gigantic and morose agalnst an Italian sky. A motley 
crowd scramblcs about thcir base—stout business men on bhoking donkeys^ 
stouter ladies sccurc in carts^ young men prancing on horseback, young 
women sirting uncomfortably on camcl-back^ their silk knecs glistening 
in the sun; and everj^vhere grasping Arabs. Wc stand where C^ar and 
Napolcon stood, and remember that centuries look down upon us; 
where the Father of Historj^ came four hundred years beforc Csesar^ and 
heard the tales that were to startle Pericles. A new pcrspccrive of time 
comes to us; two miilenniums seem to fall out of the picture, and Csesar^ 
Herodotus and ourselves appear for a moment contemporary and modern 
before these tombs that were more ancient to them than the GrceUs 
arc to us* 

Nearby^ the Sphinx^ half lion and half philosopher, grimly claws the 
sand, and gkres uninoved at the transient visiror and the ccemal plain. 
It is a savage monument, as if designed to frighten old lechers and make 
children retire carly. The llon bod^ passes into a human head with 
prognathous and cruel eyes; the civilization that built it (ca. 2990 
B*c,) had not tjuite forgotten barbarkm. Oncc the sand covered it, and 
Herodotus, who saw so mueh chat k not there, says not a word of it, 

Ncvcrtheless, u^hat wealth these old Egypeians must have had, what 
power and skili, c ven in the infancy of hktory^ to bring these vast stoncs 
SLx hundred miles, to rake some of them, weighing many tons, to a hcight 
of half a thousand feet, and to pay, or even to feed, the hundred thousand 
slaves who toilcd for twenty years on these Pyramids! Herodotus has 
preserved for us an inscription tbat be found on on c pyramid, record^ 
ing the quanticy of radkhes, garlic and onions consumed by the workmen 
who builc iti these things, coo, had to have their immortality.* Despite 

* Diodnrus Skulus, who must aiways bc rcid sccpticattyi writts: "An Inscripdon m tht 
Iirger pjTJiitiid , . . sets forth that on vcgttublcs må purgadves for the werbuen thtrt 
vi'crc paid out over i &00 laleiics"—Le.p 
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these familiar friends we go away disappojnttdj there is someching bar* 
barically primirive—or barbarically nn^em—in this brute hunger for 
size. It is the memory and imaginacion of the beholder that, swolltn 
with history, make thcsc monuments grcat^ in themselves ihey are a littlc 
ridiculous-vainglorious tombs in which the dead sought etemal life. 
Perhaps pictures have too much eonoblcd thcm: photography can catch 
everything but dirt, and enhances man-made objecrs with noble vistas of 
land and sky. The sunsec at Gizeh is greacer than the Pyramids. 

2. Vpstream 

Me 7 nphis—Tbe masterpiece ttf Queen Hatsbepsut—The “Celossi 
of Mettmon" —Luxot and Kamak—The grandeur of Egyp~ 

tian civilisation 

From Cairo a lictie steamer moves up the river—i.e., southward—through 
six teisurely days to Kamak and Luxor. Twenty miles below Cairo it 
passes Memphis, the most ancient of Egypt’s capitals. Herc, wlicrc the 
greac Third and Fomth Dynasties lived, in a city of two million souls, 
nothing now grccts the eye but a row of small pyramids and a grove of 
palms; for the rest rherc is onJy desert, infinite, villainous sand, slipping 
under the feet, sringing the eyes, lilling the pores, covering everything, 
strerching from Morocco across Sinai, Arabia, Tnrkestan, Tibet to Mon- 
golia: along that sandy beJt across two continents civilization once built 
its seats and now is gone, driven away, as the ice receded, by inereasing 
heat and dccrcasing rain. By the Nile, for a dozen miles on elther side, 
runs a ribbon of fertile soli; from the Medirerrancan to Nubia there is 
only this strip redeemed from the desert. This is the thread upon which 
hung the lif c of Egypt. And yet how brief seems the life-span of Greece, or 
the milJennium of Rome, beside the long record from Menes to Cleopatra! 

A week later the steamer is at Luxor. On this site, now covered with 
Arab hamiets or drifting sand, once stood the greatest of Egypt’s capitals, 
the richest city of the very ancient world, knowti to the Greeks as Thebes, 
and CO its owm pcoplc as Wesi and Nc. On the eastem slope of the NiJe is 
the famous Winter Palacc of Luxor, aflame with bougainvillea^ across the 
river the sun is setting over the Tombs of the Kings into a sea of sand, 
and the sky is flaked with gaudy dnts of purpie and gold. Far in the west 
the pillars of Queen Hatshcpsut’s noble templc gieam, looking for all the 
world like some classic colonnade. 
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In the moming lazy sailboats ferry the seeker across a river so quict 
and unprecenrious that no onc would suspect that It had been Howing hcre 
for uncounted centuries, Thcn over mile after mile of dcscrt, through 
duscy mountain passes and by historie graves, unril the mastcrpiece of the 
grear Queen rises still and white in the trembling heat. Here the artist 
decided to transform nature and her hids into a bcaucy greacer than her 
own: into the very face of the gramte cliff hc buUt these columns, as 
stately as those that Ictinus made for Periclcsj it is impossible, seeing these, 
to doubt that Grccce took her architecture, perhaps through Grete, from 
this iniriative race. And on the walJs vast bas-reUefs, alive with motion 
and thought, tell the story of the first great woman in hiscory, and not 
the least of queens. 

On the road back sit two giants in stone, representing the most luxurious 
of Egypt’s monarchs, Amenhotep III, but mistakenly called the “Colossi 
of Memnon” by the Baedekers of Greece. Eiach is seventy feet high, 
weighs seven hundred tons, and is carv'cd out of a single rock. On the 
base of one of them are the inscriptions ieft by Greek tourists who visited 
these ruins two thousand years ago; again the centuries falL out of rcckon- 
ingt rhose Greeks seem strangeljr contemporary wich us in the prcscnce 
of these ancient chings. A mile to the north lic rhe stone remains of 
Rameses II, one of the most fascinaring figures in history, beside whom 
Alexander is an immature trifle; alive for ninety-nine years, emperor for 
sLxty-seven, father of onc hundred and fifry children; here he is a statue, once 
fifty-six feet high, now fifty-sLx feet long, prostrate and ridiculous in the 
sand- Napoleon's sav^anrs measured him ^calously; they found his car three 
and a half fcet long^ his fooc fivc feet vvide^ his weight a thousand tons^ 
for hint Bonaparte should have osed his later salutation of Goethes ^^Voitå 
un bo 7 tmte!—bthold a man!” 

All arotind now, on the west bank of the Nile, is the Gty of the Dead. 
At every turn some buirowing Egj^rologist has unearthed a royal tomb. 
The grave of Tutenkhamon is closed, locked even in the faecs of those 
who thought that goid would open anjthing; but the tomb of Seci I is 
open, and there in the cool earth one may gaze at decorated cciiings and 
passages, and marv^cl at the wealth and skili that could build such sarcophagi 
and surround them with such art. In one of these tombs the exeavators 
saw, on the sand, the footprints of the slaves who had carried the muinmy 
to its place three thousand years before/ 
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Bue the best remans adorn rhe casrem side af the river, Here at Luxor 
chc lordly AmenhoTCp wirh the spoils of Thutmose II Ts victories^ 
began to buUd his most pretentious edifice; deaeb came upon bim as he 
built j then, af ter ihe work had been ncglccted for a æntury^ RLameses II 
finished it in regal st)de- At once the quality of Egypnng architecture 
floods the splrit: here are scope and power* not beauty merelyi bue a 
mascuHne sublimity. A wide court, now wasce wich sand, paved of old 
wirh marble; on three sides majestic colonnades macched by Karnak alone; 
on every band car^^ed stone in bas-relief^ and royal statues proud even m 
dcsoiacion. Imagine cight iong stems of the papyrus plane—nurse of letters 
and here chc form of art; at the base of the fresh unopened flowers bind 
chc stems with five firm bands that will give beauty strength; chen picture 
the whole scately scalk in stone: this is the papyriform column of Luxor. 
Fancy a courc of such columns, upholdlng massive entabktures and shade- 
giving porticoes; see the whole as the ravages of thirty centurics have left 
itj then estlmate the men ivho, in what ^ve once thought the childhood of 
civilization, could concclve and execute such monuments. 

Through ancient ruins and modem squalor a rough footpath leads to 
what Egypt kceps as its final offering—che temples of Kamak. Half a 
hundred Pharaohs took part in building themT from the last dynasdes of 
the Old Kiugdom to the days of the Ptolcmies* generation by generation 
the structures grew, undl sixty acres were covered wlth the lordliest 
offerings chac architecture ever made to the gods. An “Avenue of 
Spbinxes” leads to the pkee w'here ChampoUioo, foundcr of Egyptology^ 
stood in i8i8 and wrote: 


I went at kst to the palacCp or rather to the city of monuments- 
to Kamak. Thcre all the magnificence of the Pharaohs appeared to 
me, all that men have imagined and cxccuted on the grandest scale. 

. . . No people, ancient or modem, has conceived the art of archi¬ 
tecture on a scale so sublime^ so great, so grandiose, as the ancient 
Egyprians. They conceived likc men a hundred feet high/ 

To understand ic would require maps and plans, and all an architect^s 
leatning. A spacious enclosure of many courts one-third of a mile on 
each side^ a population of once S6,ooo statues;^ a main group of buildings, 
constituting the Templc of Amon, one thousand by three hundred feetj 
great pylons or gates bemeen one court and chc nextj the perf eet “Heraldic 
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Pilkts” of Thutmose III, broken ofF rudcly ar the top, bur still of astonish- 
ingly delicatc camng and design; the Festival Hall of the same formidable 
monarch, Its duted shafts here and there anricipating all the power of the 
Done column in Grcccc; the little Temple of Pcah, with graceful pUlars 
rivaling the li ving palms besid e tlicin; the PromenadCt again ti ve work of 
Thutmose^s builders^ \vitb bare and massive coloiuiades, symbol of Égy'pt's 
Napoleonj above all, the Hypostyle Hall,* a very forest of one hundred 
and forcy gigancic columns, crowded close to keep out the exhausting 
sun^ flowering out at their tops into spreadlng palms of stonc, and holding 
up, with knpressive strength, a roof of mammoth slabs strcTchcd in solid 
granire from Capital to capital. Nearby two si en der obcliskst monoltths 
complete in symmerry and gracc, rise likc pillars of light amid the ruins 
of Statues and tcmplcs, and announce in their inscriptions the proud 
message of Queen Hatshepsut to the world- These obelisks^ the carv^ 
ing says. 


arc of hard granitc from the quarrics of the Soudi; their tops are 
of fine gold chosen from the best in all foreign lands. Tlicy can be 
seen from afar on the river; chc splcndor of their ladiancc filis the 
Two Lands, and when the solar disc appears beeween them it is 
truly as if he rose up into rhe horizon of chc sky. , ^ ^ You who afcer 
long years shall sec tnese monuments, who shall speak of what I 
have done^ you wilJ say, ^'We do not know, we do not know how 
they can have made a wholc mountain of gold."^ . . . To guild theui 
I have given gold mcasured by the bushel, as though ic were sacks 

of grain, - . - for I knew chat Kamak is the celesdal horizon of the 
earth/ 


What a queen, and what kings! Perhaps this first great civilization was 
the finest of all, and wc have but begun to uncover its glory? Ncar the 
Sacred Lake at Kamak men arc digging, cany^ing away the soil padcntly 
in little paired baskets siung over the shoaldcr on a pole; an Egyptologist 
is bending absorbed over hieroglyphics on rwo stones |ust reseued from 
the carth; he is one of a chousand such men. Carters and Breasteds and 
Masperos, Petries and Capans and Wcigalls, I i ving simply here in chc heat 
and dust, crylng to read for us the riddle of rhe Sphinx, to snatch from the 
sccretive soil the art and literature, the histor>'' and wisdom of Egypt* 


• A model of this can be seen the JMctrqpolitan Mustum of An, New Yoric 
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Eveiy day the earth and thc elements fight against them; superstition 
ciirse and hampers rhcni; moisture and corrosion attaclc the ve ry monu¬ 
ments they have exhumcd] and thc same Nilc ihat gives food to Egypt 
creeps in its overflow into the ruins of Kamak, loosens the pillars, rumbles 
them down,* and leaves upon them, when ic subsides, a deposit of saltpetre 
that cats Uke a leprosy into the stonc. 

Let ns eontcmplace the glory of Egypt once more, in her history and 
her civilkation, before her last monuments cmmble into thc sand. 


II. THE MASTER BTJILDERS 

The Discovery of Egypt 

ChanipoilioTJ ajjd the Rosetta Stone 

The recoverj’’ of Egv'pt is one of thc most brilliant chapters in archc- 
olo^% The Middle Ages knew of EgJ'pt as a Roman colony and a Chris¬ 
tian settlement; thc Renaissance presumed that civilizadon had begun with 
Greecc; tven the Enlightcnment, though ic concemed itself intelligcntly 
with China and India, knew nothing of EgV'pt beyond the Pyramids. Egyp- 
tology xvas a by-product of Napotconic imperialism. When thc great Cor- 
sican led a French expedition to Egv'pt in 1798 he took with him a number 
of dranghtsinen and engineers to cxplorc and map thc terrain, and made 
place also for certain scholars absordly interested in Egypt for the sake of 
a herter understanding of history. Ic was this corps of men who first re- 
veaJed thc temples of Luxor and Kamak to thc modcin world; and thc 
elaborate Descripum de UÉgypte <1809-13) which they prepred for thc 
French Academy was thc first milestone in thc scientifie study of this for- 

gotten civilizadon." 

For many ycars. however, they were unablc to read the inscripdons sur- 
viving on thc monuments. Typical of the sciendfie temfjcrarnent ^vas the 
patient devotion with xvhich Chamfjollion, one of these savants, applied 
himsclf to thc dcciphcnncnt of thc hicrogJyphics. Hc found at last an 
obelisk covered with such “sacred catvings” in Egj-^ptian, bnt beaiing at the 
base 3 Grcek inscriprion which indicated that thc xvriting concemed Ptolcmy 
and Clcopatra. Guessing that two hieroglyphics often repeated, with a royal 
cartonche attached, were thc names of ihese rulers, hc made out tentatlvely 
<i8ij) eleven Egypdan letters; this was the first proof thac Egypt had had 

•Oti October 3t dri'en cdumnÆ at Kxnvkk, loosciicd by iht wattr^ fdl to thc 
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an alphabet, Thcn he applied this aJphabcc to a greac black scone slab that 
Napoleon^s troops had scun^blcd upon ncar thc Rosetra mouch of the Niltp 
This “Rosecca Srone^** concalned an inscription in three knguages; first in 
hierogJyphics, second ih **demoric”—die popular script of the Egyptians—and 
third in Greek. Wich his knowlcdge of Greek^ and the eleven Icrcers made 


out from the obelisk, Champollion^ after more than twenty years of labor^ 
deciphered the wholc Lnscriptiont dbeavered thc entirc Egypdan aJphabet^ 
and opened the way ro die recovery of a losc worltL It was one of thc 
peaks in thc history of h^stoly^■P“ 


2. Prehistoric Egypt 

Paleplithic--Neolithic—The Badarians—Fredynastlc—Race 

Since the radicals of one age are the reaccionaries of the next, k was not 
to be cxpectcd thac the men who created Egypcologj^ shoiild be die first to 
accept as authendc the remains of Egt'pt's Old Stone Agei after forcy tes 
savoTits ne som pas curieiix. When the first flints werc unearthed in die 
Valley of die Nile, Sir Flinders Pctric, not usually hesitant wlth fignres, 
classed them as the work of post-dynastic generations; and Maspero,, whose 
lord ly erudicion did no hurc to his urbane and polished style, ascribed neo- 
lithic Egyptian pottery to the iMiddlc Kingdom. Nevertheless, in 1895 De 
AI organ revealed an almost contlnuous gradation of paleolithic culturcs— 
corresponding substantially wich dieir succession in Europc—in the flint 
hand-axes, harpoons^ arrow-heads and hammers exhumed all along thc 
NiJe,“ tmpcrceptibly the paleotithic remains graduate in to neolidiic at depths 
indicating an age i0t<KX>-4000 The stone tools bccome more refined^ 

and reach indced a level of sharpness, finish and precision uncqualcd by any 
ocher neolkhic cuJturc known.“ Towards thc end of the period metal work 

enters in the form of vases, chisels and pins of eopper, and ornaments of 
silver and gold*“ 

Finally, as a transition to history, agriculture appears. In the ycar 1901, 
ncar thc little town of Badari (half way becw'een Cairo and Kamak), bodies 
werc CTccavatcd amid knplcmcnts indicating a date approximating to forty 
ccnturics before ChnsL fn the intestines of thesc bothes, preserved through 
six millenm'ums by the dty heat of die sand^ were husks of unconsumed 
barlcy.'^ Sincc baricy does not grow wild in Egyyt^ it is presumed that the 
Badarians had Icamed to culrivatc ccreals. From that carly age thc in- 


• Now in thc Britljli Museum. 

tThc Swedish diplomat AkeibJad in iSoi, ind thc vcr&tcilc Ejigl^h phv^ckt Theims 
VoiiJig in [814, hid hdped by pirdy tleciphcruig thc Rosem StuEic.'* 
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habicanis of che Nile valle)'' hegsn the ivork of irrigatiort^ cleared the jangles 
and the swamps, won thc river* from the crocodile and the hippopoiainus, 
and slowly laid the gtoundwork of civjlizarion. 

Thtse and ochcr renialns give ns somc inkling of Eg)'ptian life before the 
firsc of thc liistoric dynastics. It ^wa5 a vukure niidway bctwecn hanring and 
agriculnire, and just bcglnning to repJace scone wich metal cook» The peo- 
pie nruide boats, ground eom^ wove tincn and carpeis, had jcweb and pcr- 
fumcs, barbers and domcsttcaccd animabs and delighted to draw picnires, 
chiefly of the prey they pursuci” They painted npon their simple potter)’' 
figares of mouming woniea, represencacions of animats and men, and gc- 
omecrical designs^ and tliey car^'ed such excellent products as the Gebel-eU 
Arak knUe. Tliey had pictograpbic writing, and Skimerian-Ukc cylinder 
seals.“ 

No one knows whence these early Egyptbns came. Lcamed guesses in- 
dine to thc view that they were a cross beeween Nubian, Ethiopian and 
Libyan natit^es on one side and Scmiric or Armenoid immigrants on the 
other;,^ c veo at that date there were no pure races on the cartb. Probably the 
invaders or immigrants from Western Asia bfoughe a higher culturc wich 
them,° and their intermarriage with thc vigoroos nativc stocks provided 
that ethnic blend which is often thc prelude to a new civiJkation* Slowly, 
from 4000 to 3000 B.C., these mingling groups became a pcople, and created 
the Egypt of htsiorj'* 

J. The Oid Kingdom 

The *^nonjes^*—Tbe fint hist&rk individmi—'Cbeops**~-^^Ch€- 
phrefi^'^The purpose of the Fyr^tiids—Art cf the tatnbs^ 

Al zmwrjfication 

Alrcady, by 4000 b.cl, these peoples of thc Nilc had forged a form 
of governtnent. The population along the river was dl vided into “nornes,"* 
in each of which the inhabhants werc essenriady of one stock, acknowl- 
edged thc same totem, obeyed thc same chicf, and worshiped the same 
gods by the same rites. Throughout thc history* of andent Eg)"pt these 
nornes persisted, their "nomarchs” or rulers having more or Icss power 
and autonomy according to the weakness or strength of thc rcignlng 
Pharaoh. As all devcloplng structutes tend toward an inercasing mter-* 
dependcncc of thc parts, so In this case the grouth of trade and the rising 


■ So calicd by ihe Gftcla from their wortl for law iitomoi). 
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costlincss of war forccd tIvc nornes to organize chcmselvcs 5 nto two king- 
doms—one in the south, onc in the noith; a dlvkion probably rcflecring 
the conflict betwxcn African nacivcs and Asiatic immigrants* Tilis dangcr- 
ous acceneuarion of gcographic and echnic differences was rcsolved for 
a time when Menes, a half-lcgcndar)'^ brought the ^TTwo Lands"^ 

under his unit ed power, promulgated a body of hws given hini by the 
god Thoth," cstablished the first historie dynasty, built a new Capital ac 
iMemphis, “taught the pcople^^ (in the words of an ancient G reck Kistorian) 
“to use rabies and couches« and *.. inrroduced luxurj'' and an extravagant 
mahner of life.™ 

The firsc real person in known hisrory is not a conqueror or a king but 
an artist and a sciencist—Imhotep, physician, archicccc and chief adviser 
of King Zoser (ca. 3150 n-c-), He did so niuch for Egyptian medicinc 
ihat later generations worshipcd him as a god of knowledge, author of 
their Sciences and their arts; and at the same time hc appears to have 
founded the school of architecture which provided the next dynasty with 
the first great builders in history. Ic was under his administration^ accord- 
ing to Egyptbn tradition, that the Hist stone house was built; it \V2^ hc who 
planncd the oldest Egy^rian scnicture extant—the Step-Pyramid of 
Sakkaiah^ a terraeed structure of stone which for ccncurics set rhe stjde in 
tombs; and apparently ic was hc who designed the funerary temple of 
Zoscr^ \^'ith its lovely lotus columns and its limcstone paneled walls.“ In 
these old remains at Sakkarah, at what is almost the beginning of historie 
Egj'^priajt an* we find Hutcd shafts as fair as any that Grecce would build,^ 
reliefs ful I of rcalism and vitali ty,” green falencc—nchly colored gla^ed 
earthcnwarc—rivaling the products of medieval Italvr^ and a power- 
fut stone figurc of King Zoser himsclf, obscured in its details by the biows 
of time^ but still rcveallng an astonishingly subtle and sophisticated face." 

We do not know what concoursc of circumstance made the Fourth 
Dynasty the most tmportant in Egj'^ptian history before the Eighteencb- 
Perhaps it was the lucrativc mining operations in the last reign of the 
Third, perhaps die ascendancy of Egj^prian 'merchants in iMediccrrancan 
trade, perhaps the brutal energy of Khufu^^ first Pharaoh of the new 
house. Herodotus has passed on to us the traditions of the Egyptian 
priests conceming this builder of the first of Gizeh^s pyramids: 


• The “Cheops"' of Hcrodotdi, r. 309^-7 j IjC 
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Now they cell me thiic 10 che reigfn a{ Rhampsinitus diere was a 
perf eet distribution of justice and that aU Egj^'pt was in a high scate 
of prosperity; but that after him Cheops, Corning to reign over 
them, piunged into every bind of wiekedness, for that, having shut 
up ail the templ^, . . . he ordcred all the Egyptians to work for 
himsclf. Some, accordingly, were appointed to diaw stoncs from 
the quarries in die Arabian mountains do^vn to the Nile, others he 
ordered to receive the stones when transported in vessels across the 
river. . . . And they worked to the nuraber of a hundred thousand 
men at a time, each party dnring three months^ The time during 
which the people were thus liarasscd by toil lasted ten ycars on the 
road which they constructed, and along which they drevv the stoncs; 
a work, in my opinion, not mueh less than the Pyramid.” 

Of his successor and rival builder, Khafre,* we know soinethlng almost 
at first hånd; for the diorite portrait which is among the treasures of the 
Caixo Museum pterures him, If not as he loohed, certainly as we m^ht 
conceive this Pharaoh of the sccond pyramid, ivho rulcd Egypt for 
fifty-sL\ ycars. On his head is the fajeon, symbol of the royal power; but 
even without that sign we should know thar he was every inch a bing. 
Proud, direct, fearlcss, picrcing eyes; a powerful nose and a frame of 
reserved and quiet strength; it is evident rhat nature had long since Icamed 
how to make men, and art had long since learned how to represent them. 

Why did these men budd pynunids? Their purpose was not archi- 
tectural but religions; the pyramids were tombs, linealJy descended from 
the most primitive of buriaJ mounds. Apparendy the Pharaoh believcd, 
like any commoner among his people, chat everj- living body was inhabited 
by a double, or ka, which need not die with the breath; and that the ka 
would survive all the more complecely if the Hesh were preserved against 
hunger, violencc and decay. The pyramid, by its height,t Its form and 
ils position, soughe scabilicy as a means to deathlessness; and cxcepc for 
its square comers it took the natural form that any homogeneous group 
of soHds would take if allowed to fali unimpeded to the earrh. Again, it 
was to have permanence and strength; therefore stoncs were piled up here 
with mad patience as if they bad grown by the wayside and had not been 
carried from quarries hundreds of miles away. In Khufu’s pyramid cherc 

• The "^tphrcii^ of Heiodotiis, r. 3067-1 r pæ, 

tThc word pyTorrdd \$ upp^ocJy derived from ihc E^ypdaa word sJeitude^ 

nther ihan from rhe Greck pyr^ åic* 
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are two and a half million blocks^ somt of thcm weighing one hundred 
and fif ty tons * all of them averaging two and a half tons; thoy cover half 
a million square feer, and rise 48 r fcet into chc air. And rhe mass Is solid; 
onJy a few blocks were omitted, to leave a secrer passage way for the 
carcass of the King. A guide Icads the trembling visitor on all fours in to 
the eavernous mausoleum, up a hundred crouching steps to the very heart 
of the pyramid; there in the damp, still center, buried in darkness and 
secrecy, once rested the bones of Khufu and his queen. The niarhie 
sarcophagus of the Pharaoh is still in placer bur broken and empty. Even 
chese stoncs could not deter human thievery, nor aH the cuiscs of the gods. 

Since the ka was conccived as the minute image of the body^ ic had co 
be fed, clothed and served after the death of the frame, Lavatories were 
provided in some royal tombs for the conventence of the departed soul; 
and a funerary test expresses some anxiecy lesc the ia, for want of food, 
should fced upon its own exereta.’^ One suspects that Egyptian burial 
cuscoms, 5f craced to their source, would lead to the primlcivc incerment 
of a warrior^s weapons with his corpse, or to some institution like the 
Hindu the burial of a man^s wives and sbves ’ivith him that they 

may attend to his nceds. This ha ving proved irksome to the wives and 
slaves, painters and sculptors were engaged co draw pictures^ carve bas- 
reliefs, and make statuettes resembling these aides; by a maglc formula, 
Qsually inscribed upon them, the car\'cd or painted objects would be 
quite as effeetive as the real oncs. A man's dcsccndants Averc inelined co 
be lazy and economical, and even if he had left an endo\^mtent to cover 
the coscs they were apt to neglect rhe nile thac religion originally put 
upon them of supplying the dead with pro vender. Hcnce piccorial sub- 
sticutes were io any case a wisc prccautlon: they couJd provide the ka of 
the deceased wich fertile fields, plump oxen, innumerable servants and 
busy artisans, ac an attracdvely reduced rate^ Having discovcred this 
principle, the artist accomplished marvels with it. One tomb picture shows 
a field being ploughed, the next sho^%ns the grain being reaped or threshed, 
another the bread being baked; one shows the buU copuladng witb the 
cow, another the calf being bom, another the gro\ra cattic being slaugh- 
tered, another che meat ser^'cd hot on the dish.“ A fine limestone bas-rebef 
in the tomb of Prince Rahotep portrays the dead man enjoying the varied 
victuals on the table before him * Never since has art done so mueh 

for men 
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Finally thc ka was assured long life not only by bun^ng rhe cadaver 
in a sarcophagus of the hårdest stone^ but by trcacing ic to the most pal ns- 
taking miimmification. So well was chis done that to chis day bits of hair 
and flesh cling ro thc royal skektons. Herodotus vividly describes the 
Egyprian embalmcrV art: 


First they draw out the brains through the nostrils with an iron 
hook, raking part of it out in this manner, the rest by the infusion 
of drugs, 'l^en with a sharp scone they makc an incision in the sidc^ 
and take out all thc bo\^‘cIsj and having clcansed the abdomen and 
rinsed it ^v^th palm wbie, they ncxt sprinkle it with pounded per- 
fume. Then^ having filled the belly with pure myrrh, cassia and 
other perfumes, they sew it up again; and when they have done this 
they steep it in natron,* leaving ic under for seventy days; for a 
longer time than this it is nor Jawful to steep ic. Ac the expiracion 
of seventy days they wash the corpse^ and wrap the whole body in 
bandages of waxen cloth^ smearing ic with gum, which thc Eg}''p- 
tians commonly use Inscead of glue. Af ter this thc relations, hav- 
ing taken the body back again^ make a wooden case in thc shape of 
a maot and having made ir they cnciose the body; and then^ havjng 
fasrened ic up, diey store it in a sepulchral ehamber^ setting ic up 
righe againsr the walL In this manner they prepare thc bodies that 
arc embalmed in the most expensive way.“ 


‘*All thc World fears Time,'" says an Arab proverb, “but Time fears the 
Pyramids.™ Howevert the pyramid of Khufu has lost twenty feet of its 
height^ and all its ancient marble casing is gone; perhaps Time is only 
icisurciy with it. Beside it stands Khafre^s pyramid^ a trifle smaller, but 
still capped with the gran i te casing that oncc co vered it all, Humbly be- 
yond chis squats the pyramid of Khafrc’s successor Menkaure^t co vered 
not w ich granite but wth shamefaced brick, as if to announce chat when 
men ralsed it the zenirh of the Old Kingdom had passed. The statues of 
Menkaure that have come do^^^^ to us show him as a man more refined and 
less forcefuJ than Khafre.f Civilizarion^ like Jifc, destroys what it has 
perf eet ed. Already, it may be, the gromh of comforts and luxuries^ rhe 

* A alicacc uf saditim and alumintuti: 

t The ^Mycetinus^ of Herodotus* r. ^qii-i^8 

iC£. ihe statues of Menkaure and his eodsort in thc Aletropolican Museum of Art, 
New Vork. 
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progrcss of manners and morals, liad made men lovers of peace and haters 
of war- Suddenty a new figurc appeared^ usurped Menkaurc^s throne, and 
puc an end to the pyrajnid-builders' dynascy* 

4^ The Middle Kingdont 

The Fe^idal Age—The T'v^elfth Dymsty—The Hyksos 

Kings were never so pIcndfuL as in Egj^pt. Historj^ Inmps them in to 
dynasties—monarchs of onc line or family; bue even then they burden the 
memory mtolerably/ Onc of these carly PKaraohs, Pepi II, ruied Egypt 
for ninety-foiir years (1738-1644 b.c,)— the longcst rcign in history. 
When he died anarchy and dissolution ensued^ the Pharaohs lost conerob 
and feudal barons mied the nornes independently: this alternation ber^veen 
centralizcd and decentralizcd power is onc of the cycUcal rhythms of his¬ 
tory, as if men tired altemately of iinmoderatc libert)^ and excessive ordcr* 
Aftcr a Dark Age of four chaotic centuries a strong-willed Charlemagne 
arose, set things sevcrely in order, changed the capital from jMemphis to 
Thebes, and under the title of Amenemhet I inaugurated that Twelfth 
Dynasty during which all the arts, excepring perhaps archicecturcj reached 
a lieight of excellence never equaled in known Eg)^pt before or again- 
Through au old iuscription x^menemhet speaks to us: 


I was one who eukivated gnin and ioved the harvest god; 

The Nilc grccted me and c ver}' valle v; 

None was hungry in my years, none thirsted then; 

Men dwelt in pcacc through that which 1 u roughe, and conversed 
of me. 

His reward w^as a conspiracy among the Tallcyrands and Fouchés vvhom 
hc had raised to high officc* Hc put it dovm with a mighty haud, but left 
for his son, Polonius-like, a scroll of bitter counsel—an admirable formula 
for desporism, but a heavy price to pay for royalty: 

• Hsmmns have hdped iheitisclves by forther groupmg the dv-nasti« tnto periods: (i) 
The Old Kin^di?fn, Ch-niimcs 1 -V^I tc,>, foUawed by an iiatedudc of chaos; 

(j) Tlie KmgdwTtf EKTiasdes XhXl%^ bæ), foUawrd by aiiochcf 

chaotic interludc; {3.) The Empire j Dvnastks XVtIJ-XX (i^So-itoa BiC), folloifttsl by a 
penod of dii^ided nilc frofii rival caplials; and (4) The SaJfe? Age, Dynastj^ XXVH, 665- 
515. AIJ these dates except the last art approsdm^tt, and Egj’pCologrsts amusc thcin$clves 
hy mavrng chc cajiitr oncs up and do^in by centuries. 
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Hearken to that which 1 say to thee^ 

That thou maytst bc king of tlie eardij . . * 

That thou maycst increasc good: 

Harden thj^lf against aJl subordinates^ 

The people give heed to him who cerrorizes them; 

Approach them not alonc. 

Fill not thy heart with a brother, 

Know not a friend; ^ ^ » 

When thou slccpest* guard for thyself thine own heart; 

For a man hath no friend in the day of evil" 

This srem ruler* who scems ro ns so hun:ian across four thousand years, 
cstablished a system of administration that held for half a millcnnium. 
WeaJth grew agatn, and then art; Senusret I built a great canal from the 
Nile to the Red Sea^ rcpclled Nubian invaders^ and erected great teniplcs at 
HeliopoiiSi A by dos, and Kamak; ten colossal seated figures of him have 
cheated rime, and littcr the Cairo Aluseum. Anocher Senusree—the Third— 
began the subjugation of Palesrinc, drove back the recurrent Nubians, 
and raised a stele or slab at the southem fronrier, “nor from any desire rhat 
ye should worship ir, but chac ye should fight for it.™ Amcnemhct III, a 
great administrator^ builder of canals and irrigation^ put an end (perhaps 
100 effeerivdy) to the power of the barons, and replaced them with 
appointces of the king. Thirteen years afcer his death Jigypt was plunged 
in to disorder by a dispute among rival claimanrs to the throne^ and the 
Middle Kingdom ended In two ccnturics of cumioil and disniption. Then 
the Hyksos, nomads from Ask, invaded disunited Egypt, set fire to the 
citics, razed the temples, squandered the aceumulated w^ealch, destroyed 
mueh of the aceunaulated art, and for two hundred years subjected the 
NLle Valley to the nile of the “Shepherd Kings.^^ Ancient civilizarions 
were linie isles in a sea of barbarism, prospierous settlements surrounded 
by hungryt envious and vvarllke hunters and herders; ac any moment the 
Wall of defense might be broken down- So the Kassites raided Babylonia, 
the Gauls attacked Greece and Rome^ the Huns overran Italy, the Mongols 
came do^m upon Peking. 

Soon, however, the conquerors in their tum grew fat and prosperous, 
and lost Control; the Egypdans rose in a war of tiberation, expelled the 
Hyksos, and cstabllshed thar Eighteenth Dynasty which was to lifc Egypt 
to greater wealth, power and glory rhan ever before. 
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5. The Empire 

The great queen—Thutmose Ul~The zenith of Egypt 

Perhaps thc invasion had brought anot her rejuvenation by the inf usion 
of fresh blood; but at the same rime the new age marked thc beginning 
of a thousand-ycar stnigglc betwen Egypt and Western Asia. Thutmose 
I not onJy Consolidated thc power of thc nc\v empire, but—on the ground 
that western Asia must be controUed to prevent further intemiptions— 
invaded Syria, subjugated it from the coast to Carchemisb, put it under 
guard and tribure, and retumed to Thebes Jaden with spoils and the glory 
that aiways comes from thc killing of men. At the end of ha thirty-ycar 
reign hc raised his daughter Hatshepsut to partneiship with him on thc 
thtone. For a time her husband and step-brother ruJed as Thutmose II, 
and dying, named as liis successor Thutmose III, son of Thutmose I by a 
coneubine.* But Hatshepsut set this high-desdned youngster aside, tig^: nm e d 
full royal poweis, and proved hersclf a king in everything but gender. 

Even tltis cxception was not conceded by her, Sinoe sacred tradition 
requlred that every Egyptian ruler should be a son of the great god Amon, 
Hatshepsut arranged to be made at onee male and di vine. A biography 
was invented for her by which Amon liad descended upon Hatshepsut’s 
mother Ahniasi in a Aood of perfumc and light; his attentions liad been 
gratefuUy received; and on his departure he had announced tliat Alunasi 
would give birth to a daughter in whom all thc ^’alor and strength of the 
god would be made manifest on earth.^ To sadsfy the prci udices of her 
peoplc, and perhaps the scoret desire of her heart, thc great Queen had 
herself represenred on thc monuments as a bearded and breasiless warriorj 
and chough thc inscriptions referred to her with the feminine pronoun, 
they did not hesitate to speak of her as “Son of the Sun” and “Lord of the 
Two Lands.” When she appeared in public she dressed in male garb, and 
wore 3 beard." 

She had a right to determine Jicr own sex, for she became onc of the 
most succcssful and beneficenr of Egypt’s many riders, She maintained 
intcmal ordcr without undue tyranny, and c.xtem 3 l peacc without Ityis 
She organized a grear expedition to Punt (presumably thc eastem coast of 
Africa), gi ving new markers to her merchants and new dclicacies to her 

people, She helped to beautify Kam ak, raised rherc two majestic obelisks:, 
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builr at Der-cl-BaKri the stately temple which her father had designcd, 
and repaired some of tlic damagc that had bcen done to older templcs by 
thc Hyksos kings. “I have restorcd that which was in ruins,” onc of her 
proud inscriptions tells us; “I have raiscd up that which was unHnishcd 
since the Asiarics wcre in the midst of thc Northknd, overthrowing that 
which had been made/’" Finally she huilt for herself a secret and omate 
tomb among the sand-swept mountains on thc western side of the Nile, 
in what came to be called “The Valley of the Kings’ Tombs”; her succes¬ 
sors followed her example, until some sixty royal sepulchres had bcen cut 
into the hilis, and the city of the dead began to rival living Thebes in 
population. The “West End” in Egyptian dties was the abode of dead 

aristocrats; to “go west” meant to die. 

For twenty-two years the Queen ruled in wisdom and peacej Thutmose 
111 followed with a rcign of many ware. Sy ria took adv antage of Hatshep- 
sut’s death to revolt^ it did not seem likcly to thc Sy Hans that Thutmose, 
a lad of twenty-tw'o, would be able to maintain the empire created by his 
father. But Thutmose set off in the very year of his accession, marched 
his army through Kantara and Gaza at ti^’cnty miles a day, and confronted 
the rebel forces at Har-Megiddo (i.e., Mt, Megiddo), a httlc town so 
strategically placed between the rival Lebanon tanges on the road from 
Egypt to the Euphrates that it has bcen the Ar-mageddon of countless wars 
from that day to General Allenby’s. In the same pass where in 1918 the 
Bridsh defeated thc Turks, Thutmose UT, 3397 years before, defeated the 
Syrians and their allies. Then Thutmose marched v-ictorious through 
W'cstem Asb, subduing, tasing and levying tribute, and netumed to Thebes 
In triumph six months af ter his departurc. 

This was thc first of fif teen campaigns in which the irresistiblc Thutmose 
made Egypt master of the Mcditerrancan world. Not only did he conquer, 
but he organized; every where he le ft doughty garrisons and capable gov- 
emors. TTe first man in knowm histor)’ to recognize the importance of sea 
power, he built a fleet that kept the Near East effeetively In leash. The 
spods that he seized bccame thc foundatton of Eg)''ptian art in thc period 
of the Empire; the tribute that he drained from Sy ria gave his pcoplc an 
epicurean case, and created a new' class of artists who filled all Egypt with 

* Alknbv took twice as long to accomplisli a similir resuli; Napolcon, siitcxTipciiig k at 
Acre, faited- 
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prccious chings* We may vaguely estimate thc wcaith of chc new imperial 
govemmcnt when we leam that on one occasion the trea^ury was abie co 
measure out nJjie thousand pounds of gold and silver alIoy.“ Trade flour- 
ished in Thebes as ocvcr bcforci the temples groancd with ofFeringSi and 
at Kamak the lordly Promenade and Festival Hall rose to chc greater glory 
of god and king. Then the King retired from the bact]e6eld^ designed 
e^quisitc vases, and gave himself to intemal administration. His vizier or 
prime minister said of him, as tired secretaries were to say of Napolcon: 
“Lo^ His Majest}^ was onc who knew what happened; rhere was nothing 
of which hc was ignorant; hc was the god of knowlcdge in everything; 
therc was oo matter char Iic did nor carry our/’*^ He passed away after 
a rvilc of rhiny-ewo {some say fifty-four) years^ having made Egyptian 
leadership in the Mediterranean world complete. 

After him another conquerorj Amenhotep 11 ^ subdued again certain 
idoiators of libcrty in Syria, and retumed to Thebes with seven capdve 
kingSt still alive, hanging head dowward from the prow of the imperial 
galley; six of them hc sacrificed to Amon with his own band “ Then an¬ 
other Thutmosc, who does not counr; and in 1412 Amenhotep III began 
a long reign in which the accumulated wcalth of a century of mastery 
brought Egypt to the aeme of her splendor. A fine bnst in the British 
Museum sho\vs him as a man at once of rcHnement and of strength^ able 
to hold Hrmly togcdicr the empire bequeathed to him, and yct living in 
an atmosphere of comforr and elegance that might have been envied by 
Petronius or the Medici. Only the exhuming of Tutenkhamon^s relics 
could make ns credlt the traditions and records of Amcohotep's riches 
and luxury. In his reign Thebes was as majcscic as any city in Wstory. 
Her streets crowded with merchanrs, her markers fillcd wlth the goods of 
the world, her buddings ^'surpassing in magnificence all those of ancient or 
modern capitals,*'** her imposing paiaees rccei\Tiig tribute from an endless 
chaifi of vassal States, her massive temples **enriched all over with gold”“ 
and adomed with ever)^ art, her spacious villas and costly cbateaux, her 
shaded promenades and artificial lakes providing the scene for sumptuous 
displays of fashion that an tidpat ed Imperial Rome^—such was Egypt's 
Capital in the days of her glory, in the reign before her falL 
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ni. THE CIVIEIZATION OF EGYFT 

Agriciilture 

Behind thcsc kings and quecns Tvcre pawnsj behind these temples^ pal- 
accs and pyramids wcrc thc workers of chc citics and che pcasants of the 
fields.* Hcrodotus dcscribcs chcm optimiscically as he found thcm about 

4JD B.c. 

They gadier in the fruits of the earth wich Icss [abor chan any 
ochcr people, . . , for they have not die roil of brcaking up thc 
fttrrow wich the plough, nor of hoeing, nor of any qthcr work 
which all ocher men muse labor at to obtain a crop of com; but 
when the river has come of ics own accord and irrigated their ficlds, 
and having irrigated chem has subsided, then caeh man his own 
land and nims his swine inco ic; and when thc seed has been trod- 
den into it by the sw^ine he WMts for harvesc rime; rhen - , - he 
gathers it in-** 

As chc swine trod Ln thc seed, so apes were tamed and taught to pluck 
fruic from the trees.*^ And the same TsHIe that irrigated the fields deposited 
upon them;, in its inundarion, chousands of fish in shallow pools; even the 

satne ner with which the peasant hshed during the day was used around 
his head at night as a double proteccion against mosquitoes.*' Neverthe- 
less it was not he who proheed by thc bountj’' of the river. Every acre of 
the soil bclongcd to thePharaoh, and othermen could usc it only by his kind 
indulgence; every tiller of the earth had to pay hun an annual tax of tcn“ 
or cwency* per cent in kind. Large tracts were owmed by thc feudal 
barons or other wealthy men; the size of some of these esrates may he 
judged from thc clrcumscancc chac onc of chem had fif teen hundred co^vs.*^ 
Cereals, fish and meat were the chief items of diet. One fragment tells the 
schooLboy what he is permicted to cae; it includcs chirty-three forms of 
flesh, forty-elght baked meats, and ewenty-four varlcties of drink." The 
rich washed dov.Ti their meals with wine, thc poor with barley beer*" 

The iot of the peasant was hard. The “free” farmer w'as subject only 
ro chc middleman and the tax-collccTort who dcalc with him on the most 
dme-honored of economic principlcs, taking "all that thc traffic would 

^ TTie population of Ln ihe foimh centurv" before Chrisc is estimated at $omc 

7fCpao,ddo 50 u!s.“ 
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bear*' out of thc produce of rhe land. Here ts how a complacent contempo- 
rary scribe conceived rhe lift of thc men who fed ancient Egypt: 


Dost thou not recall rhc picnire of ihe farmer when the cendi 
of his grain is levied? Worms have desiroy^d half thc wheat, and 
die hlppoporami have caten the rest; there are swarms of rats in the 
fieJds, the grasshoppers alight thereT the carrJe devoor, the little birds 
pilfer; and if the farmer loscs sight for an instant of what remains 
on thc ground, ic is earried off by robbers; moreover^ thc thongs 
which bind the iron and thc hoe are wom out, and thc team has died 
ar the plongh. It is chen that the scribe steps out of the boat at thc 
Janding-placc to Jevy die tithCt there come the Keepers of thc 
Doors of thc (KJng^s) GtAmry with cudgels, and Negroes wkh 
ribs of palmdcavcSt cr^nng, "Come now^ come!"" There is none^ and 
chey throw the cultivator fulJ length upon thc ground, bind him, 
drag him to the canal, and ding him in head firstv his wife is bound 
wjth him* his chiJdren are put into ehains. The ncighbors in thc 
mcandnic leave him and fly ro sat'e their grain." 


It is a chatacteristic bit of literary exaggcration; but the author might 
have added that the pessant was subject at any time to the corvée^ doing 
foreed labor for the King, dredging the canals, building roads, dlling thc 
JToyaJ lands, or dragging grear srones and obelisks for pyramids, temples 
and palaces. Probably a majority of the laborers in thc ficld werc mod- 
crately contentj acceptiug their poverty patiently- Many of them were 
slavcSt captured in the wars or bonded for debt; sometimes slave-raids were 
oi^nized, and women and children from abroad were sold to the highest 
bidder at home. An old relief in the Leyden Museum pictures a long 
procession of Asiatic captives passing gloomily into thc land of bondagc: 
one sees them still all ve on that vivid scone, their hånds tied bchind their 
backs or their heads, or thrust through mde handeuifs of wood; their 
faces empry with the apathy that has kno\™ the last despair« 


* 2 , Indmtry 

Mtneri — Mmufaettires — Workers — Engineers — Transport- 

Postal seruice^oimnerce mid financeScTtbes 

SlowU% as thc peasants toiled, an ecouomic surplus grew, and food was 
lald aside for workers in industiy and trade. Havlng no minerals, Egypt 
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soiight them in Arabb ^nd Nubia. The great distances ofFcrcd no tempta- 
tIon 10 private initiativer and for many centuries mining was a govemmene 
monopoIy+“ Copper was mJned in small quantities,** iron was imported 
from the Hietites, gold mines were found along the eastem coast, in Nubia, 
and in every vassal c^easll^)^ Diodorus Sicidus (56 b,gO dcscribcs Egypeian 
miners folio wing with lamp and pick the veins of gold in the carchr chil- 
dren carrying up the heavy orc* stone morrars pounding it to bits^ old men 
and women wasliing the dirt aw^ay. We cannot cel I to what extene 
nationaiistic cxaggeration dlscons the famous passage: 

The kings of Egj'^pt collccc condemned prisonerSr prisoners of 
war and others whot beset by false accusarions, have been in a fit 
of anger thrown inco prisen. Thesc—sometimes alonc, somettmes 
with their entirc family—they send to the gold mintSr partly to 
exacr a just vengeance for crimes committed by the condemned, 
pardy to secure for themselves a big revenue through their toil. 

. . , As these workers can take no care of their bodies, and have 
not even a garmenc to hide their nakedness, cherc is no onc who^ 
seeing these lucklcss people^ would noc^ phy them bccateic of the 
excess of their misery^ for therc h no forgiveness or rckxation at 
all for the skk, or the niaimed, or the old, or for woman's weakness; 
but all widi blo^vs are compelled to stick to their labor until, wom 
out, they die in their ser^^itudc- Tlius the poor wretches even ac- 
count the future more drcadful chan the present because of the 
excess of their punishment, and look to dcath as more desiiable 
than life.*" 

In its earliest dynasties Egypt Icamed the art of fusing copper with 
tin to make bronze: first, bronze weapons—swords, hclmets and shields; 
then bronze tooLs—whecis, rollers, levers, piiUeySs windlasscs, wedges^ 
lathes, scre^v^, drills that bored the toughesr diorite stone, saws chac cut 
the massive slabs of the sarcophagi. Egj^'ptian workers made brick, cement 
and plaster of Paris; they glazed pottcr>% blew glass, and glorified both 
with color. They were masters in the carving of wood; they made every- 
thing from boats and carriages, chairs and beds, to handsome eoffins that 
almost invited men to die. Out of animai skins they made clothing, 
qujvers, shiclds and scats; all the arts of the tanner are pictured on the walls 
of the tombs; and the curved knives represented therc in the canncr's hånd 
are used by cobblers to this day," From the papyrus plant Egyptian 
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ÅTtisans made ropes, mats^ sandals and paper, Orher workmcn dcvelopcd 
rhe arts of cnameling and vamishmg, and appiicd chemistry to induscr)% 
Still othcrs wovc tissues of die subclest weave in ihe hiscory of thc cextile 
årti specimcns of linen woven four thousand years ago show today^ despi te 
timens coiTosion, “a weai^e so fine thar it rcquires a magnifying gl^ to dis- 
tinguish ir from silk; rhe best work of che modem machinc-loom is coarse 
in comparisoji with rhis fabrie of the anclent Egj^ptian hand-loom.*“ 
savs Pcsehcl, “wc compare the technical inventory of the Egypeians with 
our own, it is evident thac before the invention of the steam-engine \ve 
scarcciy cxcelled them in anything/**^ 

The workers were mostly freemen, parrly slaves. In general c very i 
trade was a caste, as in modem India^ and sons were expccted to foQow j 
and take over the oecupations of their farhers.”* The great wslts brought 
in thousands of caprives, making possible the large estares and the triumplts 
of engineering. Rameses il I presented i j 3,000 slaves to the tempi es during 
the eourse of his rcign.** The free artisans w-ere usually organis^cd for 
the spedfie undertaking by a "chief workinan” or overseeri, who sold their 
labor as a group and paid them individnally. A chalk tablet in the British 
Museum eontains a chicf workman's record of forty-threc workers, listing 
their absences and their causcs—“ill^^*^ or “sacrificing to the the god/^ or just 
plain “lazy.^* Strikes were frequent+ Once, their pay being long overdue^ 
the workmen besieged rhe overseer and threarened him. have been 
driven here by hunger and thirst^” they told him; “wc have no clothes, ^ve 
Jiave no oil^ we have no food. Write to ouj lord the Pharaoh on the sub- 
ject, and write to the govemor” (of the norne) “who is over ns, tliat they 
may give ns somerhing for our sustenance.™ A Greek tradition reports a 
great revolt in Eg^-^pt^ in w^'hich the slaves captured a pro^inccT and held it 
so long rhat time, which sanetions c\^cr}Thing, gave them legal ownerBhip 
of ir; but of this revolt there is no record in Egyptian inscriptions-^ It is 
surprising that a civilization so ruthlcss in its esploitatiou of labor should 
have knowTi—or recorded—so few revolutions. 

Egyptian engineering was superior to an^thing knowTi to the Greeks or 
RomanSt or to Europc before rhe Industria] Revolution; only our time has 
excelled it^ and we may be mistaken. Senusret HI, for cxample, builtf a 
W'ali tvventy-seven miles long to gather into Lake Moeris the w'aters of 


■ ^Tf 3JiV aitisaii," ac 3 <is Diodorus, part in publie affatrs he is scvcrely beaten.”^ 

t This word, when used iit rt^ference 10 miers, must bc undersrood is 2 euphfmijjm« 
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thc Fayum basin, thcrcby rcclaiming 25,000 acres of marsh land for cul- 
civation, and providing a vast reservoir for irrigation." Great canals werc 
construered, some from the Nile to the Red Sca^ the caisson was used for 
digging,’" and obelisks wcighing a thousand tons were transported over 
great distances. If wc niay credit Herodotus, or judge from later under¬ 
tal; ings of the some kind represented in the reliefs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, these immense stones were drawn on greased beams by thousands 
of slaves, and raised to the desired level on inelined approaches beginning 
far away.” Machinciy' w’as rare because niuscle was cheap. See, in one 
relief, eight hundred rowers in tw'cnty^cven boats drawing a barge laden 
wirh two obelisks;” this is the Eden to which our romandc machine- 
wreckers would return. Ships a hundred feet long by half a hundred 
feet wide plicd thc Nile and the Red Sea, and hnally sailed rite Mediter- 
lanean. On land goods w'crc transporced by human muscle, later by 
donkeys, later by thc horse, which probably the Hyksos brought to Eg>’pt; 
thc canicl did not appear till Ptolcmaic days." The poor man walked, or 
paddlcd his simple boat; the rich man rode in scdan-chairs carried by 
slaves, or later in chariots clumsily made with the wcight placcd entlrely 

in front of the axle,“ 

There was a regular postal service; an ancient papyrus says, “Write to 
mc by the Icttcr-carricr.’”' Coininunication, however, was difftcult; roads 
were few and bad, except for the military highway through Ga^a to 
the Euphratcs;” and the serpentine form of the Nile, which was the main 
highroad of Egypt, doubled thc diswnce from town to towm. Trade was 
comparativcly primitive; most of it was by barter in village bazaars. For- 
eign commerce grew slowly, rcstricted severely by the most up-to-datc 
taxilf walts; thc various kingdoms of the Near East betle ved strongly in thc 
“protective principle,” for customs dues werc a mainstay of their royal 
treasuries. Xcvertheless Egypt grew rich by injporting raw materials and 
exporting finished products; Syrian. Cretan and Cypriote merchants 
crowdcd the inarkets of ^ypt» and Phænician galleys sailed up the Nile 
to the busy wharves of Thebes" 

Coinagc had not yet developcd; payments, even of the highest salaries, 
were made in goods—com, bread, yeast, beer, etc. Taxes were collectcd 
in kind, and thc Pharaoh's treasuries were not a minr of money, but store- 
houses of a thousand products from the helds and shops. Afrer the influx 
of prccious metals that followed the conquesrs of Thutmosc 111, merchants 
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began to pay for goods with rings or ingots of gold, measured by weight 
at every rransacrton* bur no coins of de fin i rc valne guarantced by the starc 
arosc CO faciiicace cxchange* f^redit, however^ was highly deveJoped; 
wriccen transfers frequently took ihc placc of barter or payment; scribes 
were busy everj'^Yhere accelcrating business wich legal doeuments of ex- 
change, accouniing and finance, 

Every visltor to rhe Louvre has seen the statue of the Egypdan setibej 
squamng on his haunches^ almosc completeJy nude, dressed wich a pen 
behind the car as reserve for the one hc holds In his hånd. Ile keeps record 
of Work done and goods paid, of pnees and costs^ of profits and lc3SSj he 
eounts the cartle as chey move to the staughter, or com as it is mcasured 
out in sale;, he draws up contracts and wills, and makes out his masrer's 
income-tax; vcrily there is nothing new under the sun, He is scdulously 
acTcntlve and nicchanically industrious; he has just enough intelligence 
not to be dangerous. His life is monotonous, but he consolcs himself by 
writing essays on the hardships of the manual worker's existence, and 
the princciy dignity of those whose food is paper and whose biood is ink. 


3. Govemjnent 

The biirem€Tats—Lm^—‘Th€ vi^cr—The pharaob 

With these scribes as a clerical bureaueraej^ the Pharaoh and the pro- 
vinciai nobles maintained law and ordcr in the State. Ancient slabs show 
such clerks taking the census, and examining incomc-ra.x rerums. Through 
Nilometers rhat mcasured chc rise of the river, the scribe-officials forecast 
the size of the han^cst, and estlmated the govemment's future revenuej 
they allotted appropriarions in advance to govcmmental departments, 
supervised industiy and trade, and in some measure aclueved, almost at 
the outset of hiscory, a planned economy regulated by chc State*™ 

Gvil and criminal legLslation were h^hly developed, and already in the 
Fifch Dynascy the law of private propeny and bequcsr was incricatc and 
precise.™ As in our own days^ there was absolute equality beforc the 
law—whenever the con testing parties had equal resources and influence* 
The oldest legal doeument in the world is a brief, in the Bricish Museum, 
presendng to the court a complex case in inhericance. Judges required 
cases to be pied and answered, rcatgued and rebuteed, in oratory but 
in writing—wbich compares favorably with our windy lirigation. Perjury 
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was punished with dcath," Thcre were rc^ilar coiirts, rising from local 
judgTTient-seats in thc nornes to suprenic courts ar Memphis, Thebes, or 
Heliopolis/* Torture was used occasionally as a midwife ro trurh;" beatm^ 
with a rod was a frequcnr punishment, mutilaTion by curting off nosc or 
ears, hånd or cong^c, was somctinics resorted to " or exile to rhe mines, 
or death by scranglingt empaling, beheading, or buming at the stake;, the 
exereme penalty was to be cmbalrned alive* ro bc eaten slowly by an in- 
escapablc coating of corrosivc natron “ Criminals of high rank were saved 
the shame of public execotlon by being permitted to kiil themselves, as in 
sen^rurai Japan-“ We find no signs of any system of pohcc] even the stand- 
ing army—always small because of Egypt s protected isolation between 
deserts and seas—w^as seldom used for intcmal discipHnc. Seciirity of life 
and property, and the condnulty of law and go ve minen t, rested almost 
cncirely on the prestige of thc Pharaoh, maintained by the schools and thc 
ehureb* No other nation except China has ever dared to depend so 
largcly upon psychological disciplinc. 

It w'as a Avcil-organizcd govemment, with a better record of du ration 
than any other in history. At rhe head of thc administration was thc 
Vizicri^ w'ho served at once as prime minister, chief justice, and head of 
thc rreasurj^; hc was thc court of last resort under the Pharaoh himself, 
A tomb relief show^ us rhe Vizier leaving his house carly in the nmming 
to hear the petitions of the poor^ “to hear/’' as thc inscription rcads, “what 
thc peoplc say in their demands, and to make no distincrion between small 
and great/*" A remarkable papyrus roli, which comes down to us from 
thc days of rhe Empire, purports to be the foniv of address (perhaps it is 
but a literary invention) with which the Pharaoh installed a ne\v Vizier: 

Look to the office of thc Vizier^ be watchful over all that is done 
therein. Behold, it is the established support of thc w^hole land. . * , 

Tlic Vizierate is not sweet; ic is bitter. - . . Behold, ir is not to 
show respect-of-persons to princes and councillors’ it is not to make 
for himsclf slaves of any pcople. , . . Behold^ when a petitioner 
comes from Upper or Lower Eg>'pt . . . see thou to it thac everj'- 
thing is done in accordance with law, tliac everjthing is done ac- 
cording to the custom thereof, (giving) to (every man) his right- 
. ^ ^ It is an abomination of die god to show partialit\\ ^ , Look 

upon him who is knmiTi to thee Ilke him who is unknown to thcc; 
and him who is ncar the King like him who is far from (his House). 
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Behold, a prince who does thiSt hc shall endure herc in this phee^ 
. - ^ The dread of a printe is that he does jusdee^ , » * (BehoJd 
the rcgtUation) that is laid upon thcc.” 


The Pharaoh himself was the supreme court; any case might under 
certain circumstanccs bc broughe to him, if the plaintiff was careicss of 
expense. Ancient carvings show ns the “Great House” from which he 


ruled, and in which the offices of the govemment were gathered* from this 
Great Housc, which the Egyptians called Fero and which the Jews trans- 
lated Fharaohy camc the titlc of the emperor* Hcrc hc carried on an 
arduous routine of execurive work^ somerimes with a schcdulc as rigorous 
as Chandragiipta\ Louis XIV^^s or Napoleon^s.*' ’When he travel ed the 
nobles met him at the feudal frontiers, cscortcd and entertained him^ and 
gave him presents proportionatc to their expecrations; onc lord^ says a 
proud inscription^ gave to Amcnliorcp 11 “carriages of silver and gold, 
statues of ivory and ebony * . , jewelsi, weapons, and works of arc^^' 680 
shields, 140 bronze daggers^ and many vases of preclous metal.“ The 
Pharaoh rcciprocaced by taking one of the baronis sons to live widi hun 
ar court—a subtle way of cxactlng a hostage of fidelity. The oldest of 
the courtiers consticuccJ a CouncU of Elders called Saru, or The Great 
Ones, who served as an advisory cabinec to the king." Such counscl was 
in a sense superfluous, for the Pharaoh, with the help of the priescs^ assumed 
di vine descent, powers and wisdom; this alliance with the gods was the 
seere t of his prestige. Consequently hc was greeted with foniis of ad dress 
always flattering^, somedmes astonishing^ as when, in The Story of Shiuhef 
a good eJtizen hails him: “O long-living King^ may the Golden One” 
(Hathor the goddess) '*givc llfe to thy nosc."™^ 

As became so godlike a person, the Pharaoh was waited upon by a vari- 
ety of aides, including generals, laundcrers, bieachers, guardjans of rhe 
imperial wardrobc, and orher men of high degree, Twenry officials col- 
laboratcd to take carc of his toilet; barbeis who were permicted only to 
shavo him and cut his hair, hairdressers who adj usted the royal cowl and 
diadem to his head^ manicurists who cut and polished his nails, perfumers 
who deodorized his body, blackened his cyelids with kohi, and reddened 
his checks and Ijps with rouge.^ One tonib inscription describes its oceu- 
pant as “Overseer of the Cosmeric Box, Overseer of the Cosmetic Pencil, 


Sandal-Bearer to rhe King^ donig in the matter of the King^s sandals to the 
saiisfaction of his Law/”* So pampered^ he lended to degenerate, and some- 
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dmes brightened his boredom by manning the Imperial barge with young 
women clad only in network of a large mesb. The luxury of Amcohotep 
III prepaxed for the debaclc of Ikbnaton. 


4 , Morals 

Royal hicest^Tbe haTeJti—Marriage—The positiim of iL'omoa— 

The matriarcbate in Egypt—Sexua! morality 

The govcmment of the Pharaohs rcscmblcd that of Napolcon, c ven to 
the incest. Very often the king married his own siste r—occasionally his 
owTi daughter—to prescrve the purity of the royal biood. It is difficidt to 
say whecher this weakcncd the stock. Certainly Egypt did not think so, 
after several thousand years of experimcnt; the institution of sister-mar- 
riage spread atnong the people, and as late as the second century after 
Christ two-thirds of the citizens of Arsinoii wcre found to be practising the 
custom." The words brother and sisicTy in Egyptian poetry, have the same 
rignificance as foverand beloved among oursclvcs." In addition to his sisters 
chc Pharaoh had an abundant harem, reeruited not only from captive 
women but from the daughtets of the nobles and the gifts of foreign po- 
lencates; so Amenhotep 111 rcccivcd from a prince of Naharina his eldest 
daughter and three hundred select maidcns." Sonie of the nobility imi- 
tated this tiresome extravagance on a small scale, adjusting their morals to 
their rcsources. 

For the most part the common people, hke persons of moderate 
income evcrywherc, contented themselves with monogamy. Family lif c was 
apparently as well ordcred, as wholesome in moral tone and influence, as 
in the highest civilizations of our time, Divorce was rare untiJ the decadene 
dynasties. The husband could dismiss his w'ifc without compensadon if he 
detecied her in adulteryj if he divorced her for other reasons he was re- 
quired to tum over ro her a substantial sharc of the family property. 
The fidelity of the husband—so far as we can fathom such arcana—was as 
painsiaking as in any Jater culture, and chc posidon of woman w'as more 
advaneed than in most countries today. “No people, ancient or modem,” 
said Max Miiller, “has given w'omcn so high a legal status as did the in- 
habitants of the Nile Valley."" The monuments picture them cadng and 
drinking in public, going about their a ff airs in the strccts unattended 
and unharmed, and freely engaging in industrj- and trade. Greek travel- 
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«rs, accuscomcd to con fine rhcir Xanthippes werc amazed at 

this liberty; thej jibed at the lienpecked husbands of Eg>'pc, and Diodonis 
Siciilus, perhaps wirli a rw'inkle in his eye^ reported chac along the NUe 
obedience of the husband ro rhe wifc was rcquired in the marriage bond."— 
a stipulation not ncccssarj^ m America. Wonicn held and bequeached 
propeny in their own namesj one of the most ancient doeuments m his- 
toiy is the Third Dynasty will in which the lady Neb-sent transnuts her 
lands to her children * Hatshepsac and Cleopatra rose to be queens, and 
niied and niincd like kings. 

Sometinics a cynical note is heard in the hterature. One ancient moralist 
warns his readers: 

r 

Bcwajc of a woman from abroad, who is not known in her city. 

Look not upon her uhen she comes, and knaw her not. She is like 
the vonex of deep waters, whose whirling is unfathomable. The 
wonian whose husband Ls far awayp she writes to thee every day. If 
therc is no witness with her she arises and spreads her net. Oh, 
deadly crime if one hearkens!™ 

But the more charactcriscically Egyptian tone sounds in Ptah-hotep's 
instructions to his son: 

If thou art successfuJ, and hast fumished thy house, and lovest the 

wife of thy bosom, chen fil] her stomach and clothe her back. . ^ ^ 

Make glad her hean during the dme thou hast hett for she is a field 

profitable to ics owner, , . . If thou oppose her it will mean thy 
ruiiL“ 

And the Boulak Papyrus admonishes the child with touching udsdom: 

Thou shalt never forget thy mother. . , . For she carried thee long 
beticath her breasr as a heavj- burden; and after thy months were ac- 
complished she bore thee. Three long years she carried thee upon 
her shoulder, and gave thee her breast to thy mouth. She nurtured 
thee, and took no olTcnsc from thy uncleanlincss. And when thou 
didst enter school, and wast instnicted in the writings, daily she 
stood by the master with bread and beer from the house.™ 

It is hkely rhat tliis high status of woman arose from the mildly matri- 
archal character of Egyptian society. Not only was woman full mistress 
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in the house, but all estaces dcsccndcd in the fcmalc line; “even in iatc 
times,” says Perric, “the husband made over all his property and futurc 
eamings to his wife in his marriagc settlement.”"* iMcn married their 
sisters not bccausc famlliarity had bred romance, but bccausc they wished 
to enjoy the family inheritance, which passed dowTi from mother to 
daughter, and they did not care to sce this wcalth give ald and comfort to 
strangers,™ The powers of the wife undcru'enr a slow diminution in the 
course of time, perhaps through contacc with the patriarchal customs of 
the Hyksos, and through the transit of Egypt from agriculcural isolation 
and jieace to imperialism and war; under the Ptolemies the influence of the 
Greeks was so great that freedom of divorce, claimcd in carlicr times by 
the wife, becanie the ^vclusive privdiege of the husband. Even then, how- 
ever, the change w'as accepted only by the upper classes; the Egyptian 
commoner adhered to matriarchal ways.™ Possibly bccause of the mas¬ 
tery of woman over her outi affalis, infanticide was rare; Diodorus.thoughc 
it a pcculiarity of the Egyptians that every child bom to them was reared, 
and tells us that paren cs guilty of infanticide \i*cre required by law to hold 
the dead child in their arms for three days and nights.™ Families were 
laige, and children swarmed in both hovcis and palaces; the wcU-to-do 
were hard put to it to kcep count of their ofispring " 

Even in courtsliip the w'oman usually took the initiative. The love 
poems and letters that have come down to us are generally addressed by 
the lady to the man; she begs for assignations, she presses her suit directiy, 
she formally proposes marrlage.** “Oh niy beautiful friend," savs one 
letter, “my desire is to become, as thy wife, the mistress of all thy posses- 
sions.”" Hence modesty, as disri net from fidelity, was not prominent 
among the Egyptians; they spoke of sexual affairs with a dircetness alien 
to OUT late momlity, adomed their very tcmplcs with pierures and bas¬ 
reliefs of startling anaromical candor, and supplied their dead 'with obscene 
literamre to amuse them in the grave ” Biood ran warm along the NUe: 
giris were nubile at ten, and premarital morals were free and easy; one 

courtesan, in Ptolcmaic days, was reputed to have budt a pyramid with her 
savings; even sodomy had its clientele.“ Dancing-girls, in the manner of 
Japan, were accepted into the best male society as providers of enter- 
tainment and physical cdification; they dressed in diaphanous robes, or 
contented themselves with anklets, biacelets and rings.“* Evidcnces oceur 
of religious prostitution on a small scale; as late as the Roman oceupa- 
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rion thc most beautiful girl among the noble families of Thebes was chosen 
to be consecrated ro Amon. When she was too old to satisfy the god she 
rcccived an honorable discharge, married, and moved in chc highcst 
circles.'^ It was a civilization with different prej udices from our owti. 


5- Aimners 

Cbjracter^Gj7WS—Appear37jce—Co^^ietics—Ci>itTi??ie--JewelTy 

li wc to visuaLize the Egyptian character wc find i c diifieuir to dis- 
cinguish between the eriiics of the iiterature and the actual practices of Kfc. 

Verj^ frequently noble sentiments occui^ a poet, for examplc, counsels his 
country men: 

Ghx bread to him who has no ficldt 

And create for thyself a good namc for ever more^*^ 

and 5ome of the ciders give vxry laudable ad vice to the ir children. A papyrus 
in the Bridsh Museum, known to scholars as “The Wisdom of Ameneniopc^' 
(ca. 950 B.c,), prepares a student for public office with admonitions thac prob- 
ably influeneed the author or authors of the '*Proverbs of SoJomon.” 

Be not greedy for a cubir of land. 

And trespass not on the boundarv' of the widow* * . . 

Ploiigh the fieJds that thou inayesc find thy nceds. 

And reccive thy bread from thine o\vti thrcshing floor. 

Better is a bushel which God giveth to thec 
Than five thousand gaincd by transgression. , * 

Better is poi^eirj- in the hånd of God 
Than riches in the storchouse; 

And better are loaves when the heart is joyous 
Than riches in unhappiness, , ^ 

Such pious litcramrc did nor prevent the nom^al operadon of human greed* 
Plaro described the Athenians as lo ving kuowJcdge, the Egypdans as lo ving 
wealth; perhaps he was too patriodc. In general the Egj'ptians w^ere tlic 
America ns of andquitj': enamored of size, given to gigantic engineering and 
TTiajcstic buil ding, industrious ond accumuladve, practical cv^'cn in the niidst of 
many ultnmundane supersdtions* ITiey were die arch-conservatives of his^ 
toiy^; the more they changed^ the more they remained die same; through 
fort)^ centunes their artists copied the old conventions religiouslv- Thev ap- 
pear to us, from their monuments, to hat'c been a matter-oTfacr peopLCp not 
given to non-chcological nonsense. They had no sentimental rcgard for 
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human life, and killcd wLth tlie clear conscience of nature; Egyptian soldicrs 
cut off die right hand^ or the phallus^ of a slam enemy, and brought k to thc 
proper scribc that it niigbt be put inco the record to their crcdit.”* In thc 
iater dynastics thc people^ long accustomed to Incemal peace and to none but 
distant wan!t ]o$t all miiltar)=^ habits and quaJides, undl at last a few Roman 
soldiers sufficcd to master all Eg)'pc.“^ 

The accident that we know them chiefly ftom the rcmains in their tombs 
or fhe inscriptions on their tcmples has mlslcd ns into c^aggerating their 
solemnity. Wc pcrceivc from some of dieir scuipmrcs and rcHefs^ and from 
their hurlcsquc storics of the gods^^ chac chey had a jolly tum for humor. 
Thcy playcd many public and private games, such as checkers and dice;“' they 
gave many modem to)^s ct> tlieir children, !ike niarbLes, bouncing balls^ ten- 
pins and tops; diey en joy ed wrestling contests^ boxing matches and buU- 
fights.™ Ac feasts and recreations diey were anointed by attendants, werc 
wreadied wldi flowers, feted with wines, and presented with gifts. 

From the painting and the statuary we picture them as a physically 
\ngorous people* musciilar^ broad-shouldered^ thin-waisted, full-Iipped, and 
flat-footed from going unshod* The upper classes are réprcsented as 
fashionably slcndcr^ imperiously tall, with oval face^ sloping forehead, 
regular fea rures, a long, straight nosc, and oiagiuiicent eycs+ Their skin was 
whlte at birth (indicating an Asiatic rather than an Afrlcan origin), but 
rapidly darkened under the Egyptian sun;™ their artists idealbed them in 
painting thc men red, thc women yellow; per haps these colors were merely 
cosmetic stylcs* The man of the peoplc, how^ever^ is picturcd as short and 
squat, like the “Sheik-cl-Bcled/' formed by heavy toU and an unbalanccd 
ration; his features are rougHi his nose blunt and wide; he is intelligent but 
coarse. Perhaps, as in so many ocher instances, the pcople and their rulers 
were of different races: the miers of Asiatic, the peoplc of African, deriva¬ 
tion. The hair was dark, sometimes curly^ but never wooily. Women 
bobbed their hair in the most modem mode; men shaved lips and chin« 
but consoled themselves w^ith magnificent wigs. Often, in order to wear 
these more comfortably, they shaved thc head; even the queen consort 
(e.g., Ikhnaton^s mother Tiy) cut off ali her hair to wear more easily the 
royal wig and crowm- It was a matter of rigid cciquette chat the king 
should have thc biggest wlg.“^ 

According to their means they repaired the handiwork of nature 
with subtle cosmetic art, Faccs were rouged^ lips. were painted, naib were 
colored, hair and limbs were oiJed; even in the sculptures rhe Eg\'ptian 
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womcn have painted eyes. Those who could afford jt had sevcn creanis 
and two kinds of rouge put into their tombs when thejr died. The rc- 
mains abound in toilet sets, mirrors, razors, hair-curlers, hair-pins, combs, 
cosmccic boxes, dishes and spoons—made of wood> ivory, alabaster or 
bronze^ and dcsigticd in detightf ul and appropriatc fomis, Eyc-paint sdil 
survivcs in some of rhe tubes* The kohi that women usc today for painr- 
i ug rhe cycbrows and the face is a lineal descendant of the oil used bv 
the Egyptians j it has come dowm to us through rhe Arabs^ whose word for 
ir^ al-kohl^ has given us our word alcolioL Perf urnes of all som were 
used on the body and the clothes, and homes W'crc made fragrant with 
incense and myrrh.^ 

Their clothlng ran through every gradation from primitive nudixy to 
the gorgeous dress of Empire days. Children of borfi scxcs went abour^ 
till their tcens, naked cxcept for ear-rings and necklaces; the giris, however^ 
showed a beseeming modesty by wearing a string of beads around the 

mJddle.^ Servants and peasants limited their everyday wardrobe to a 
loin-cloth* Under the Old Kingdom free men and women went naked 
to the naveb and covered themselves from waist to knees witlx a shorr, right 
skirt of white linen,"* SInce shame is a child of costom racher chan 0^ 
nature, these simple garments contented the conscicnce as complctcly as! 
Victorian petticoats and corserSt or rhe evening dress of the contemporarj^ 
American male; “our virtues lic in the interpretation of the dme*” Even 
the pricsts, in the first dynastier, wore nothing but loin-cloths* as we see 
from the statue of Ranofer.“* When wcalth irtcreased, clothlng mcrcased; 
the M iddie Kingdom added a second and largcr skirt over the first, and 
the Empire added a covering for the breast, with now and then a cape* 
Coachmen and grooms took on formidable costumes;* and ran through 
the streets in fuU liverj-' to clear a way for the chariots of their masters, 
VVomen^ iu the prosperous dyuasties, abandoned the right skin for a 
loose robe that passed over the shoulder and was joined in a clasp under 
the right breast. Flounces, cmbroidcrics and a thousand frills appeared, 
and fashion entered like a serpent to disturb the paradlse of primitive 
nudity.”' 

Both sexes loved omamentt and covered neck^ breast, armsi, wrists and \ 

■ ■ 1 

ankles with jewelry. As the nation fattened on the tribute of Asia and I 
the commerce of the Mediterranean world, jjewelry ceased to bc restricted ' 
to the aristocraej', and became a passion with all classes. Every scribe and 
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f mcrchant had his seal of silver or gold; evew man had a ring^ every woman 
■ had an ornamental chain. These chains, as wc scc thcm in the museums 
! today^ arc of mfini^e variety: some of rliem two to three inches, some 
[of thcm five feet, in Icngrh; some chick and heavy, some “as slight and 
flcxible as the finest Venetian lacc/"”* Abouc the time of the Eighteenth 
DjTiasty ear-rlngs bccamc de rignair; every' one had to have the ears 
picreed for thcnin not only gi ris and wornen, but boys and mpn.“" Men as 
well as V, omen decoraeed cheir jÆrsons with bracclcts and rings, pendants 
rand beads of costly stone. The \vomcn of ancient Egypt could leam very 
^ little from us in the marter of cosmetics and jewelry if they were rein- 
* camated among us today* 


6, Letters 

Educati&n^chooh of govcrTmient-^Paper and inkStages in the 
developrnent of 'ii^riting—Fomis of Egyptian 'lyn/mg 

The priests imparted rudimentary instruction to the children of the 
well-to-do in schools actached to the temples, as in the Roman Carholic 
panshes of our age “ One high-priest^ who was what w'e should term Min¬ 
ister or Sccretary of Education, calls himscE “Chicf of the Royal Stable 
of lascniction.”'" In the ruins of a school which was apparently part of 
the Rarnesseum a large nnmber of shells has been fountl, still bearing 
the lessons of the ancient pedagogue. The tcacher^s funccion vvas to pro- 
duce scribes for the clerical w^ork of the State, lo stimulare liis pupils hc 
wToce eloquent essays on the advantages of education. “Give thy heart 
to leamingi and love her like a mocher,^^ savs one cdifying papyrus, "'for 
therc is nothing so prccious as iearning.” “Behold/' says another^ “there is 
|no profession char is not govemed; it is only the kamed man w^ho rulcs 
/ himself.” It is a misfortunc to be a soldier, wTitcs an carly bookworm; it 
5 is a weariness to till the carch; the only happiness is “to tum the heart to 
* hooks during the daytime and to read du ring the night/^* 

Copy-books sinrdve from the davs of the Empire wlth the corrcctlons 
of the masters still adoming the margins; the abundance of errors would 
console the modem schoolboy.^ The chief method of instmction %vas the 

Æ 

dic(3tJon or copymg of tcxcs, which werc written upon potsherds or lime^ 
stone flakes,"* The subjects were brgely commercial, for rhe Egyptians 
were the first and greatest ucilitarians; bur the chicf topic of pedagogtc 
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discoursc was virtuc, and thc chi<^f problem, as ever, was discipline. "Do 
not spend thy time In wishing^ or thou wilt come to a bad end^^" we read 
in onc of the copy-books. ^'Let thy mouch read the book in thy handi 
take ad\icc from chose who know more chan thou dost”—this last is prob- 
ably one of the oidest phrascs In any language. Dlsciplinc was vigorous, 
and based upon the simplest principles. "The youth has a back/' says a 
euphemistic man uscript, ”and attends when he is beaten, ... for thc cars 
of the young are placed on the back.” A pupil writes to his former 
tcacher: "Thou didst beat my back, and thy instruccions went into my 
ear.” That this animal-training did not alvvays succeed appears from. □ 
papyrus in which a tcacher laments thar his fomacr pupils love books 

mueh less than beer."“ 

Ncvertheless, a large number of the rcmplc students were graduated 
from the hånds of the priest to high schools attached to the oflices of the 
State treasury. Therc, in the first known School of Government, the yoimg 
scribes were instrucced in public administration. On graduating they werc 
apprenticed ro officials, who taught rhem through plcntj*^ of work. Per- 
haps it was a better way of sccuring and training public servancs rhan 
our modem selectlon of them by popularity and subser\dency, and the 
noisc of the hustings* In this manner Egypt and Babylonia developed, 
more or Icss simultaneously, thc earliest school-s}^cems in history^" not till 
the ninetcenth century of our era was the public instruction of the young 
to be so well organizcd again* 

In the higher grades the student was allowed to use paper—one of the 
main items of Egyptian trade, and one of the pennanent gifts of Egypt 
to the World. The stem of thc papyrus plant was cut into strips, other 
strips were placed crosswise upon these, the sheet was pressed, and 
paper, the very snifl (and nonsense) of civilisation, was made.”' How well 
they made it may be judged from the faet that nianuscripts wTitten by 
them five thousand years ago arc still intact and legiblc. Shcecs were com- 
bined into books by gumming the right edge of one sheet to thc Icfc cdge 
of the next; in this way rolis were produeed which werc sometimes forcy 
yards hl lengthj they were seldom longer, for there were no verbose liis- 
torians in Egypt* Ink, black and indestrucrible, was made by mlxing 
water with soot and vegerable gunis on a wooden palctte; the pen was a 
simple reed, fashloned at the tip into a tlny bnish.“ 

With these modem instruments the I^^ptians wrote the most ancicnt 
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of litcraturcs- Their Isinguage had probably comc in from Asia;. thc 
oJdest specijnens of Ic show inany Scmitic affinities™ The earliesr writing 
was apparencly piccographlc—aa objcct was represenced by drawing a pie¬ 
rure of it: c-g., tlie word for house (Egyprian per) was indicated by a 
small rcctangle w ith an opening on one of the iong sides. As some ideas 
were too absiract ro bc llrcrally pictured, pictography passed into ideog- 
rapliy: certain pictures were by custom and convention used to represent 
not the objects piccured but the ideas suggested by them; so the forepart 
of a lion meanc supremacy (as in che Sphinx), a wasp meant royalty^ and 
a tadpole stood for thousands. As a furcher development along this linc^ 
abstract ideas, which had at firsc resiseed reprcscntation, were indicated 
by picturing objccts whose names hapj^ened to rcscmble the spoken words 
rhat corresponded to the ideas; so the picturc of a lute came to mcan not 
on ly lute^ buc good^ because che Egyptian word-sound for luce— 
rcscmblcd the word-sound for good—Queer rebus combinarions 
grew out of thesc homonyms-words of like sound but different meanings. 
Since the verb to be was expressed in the spoken language by the sound 
kbopinif the scrlbc^ being puzjded to find a picturc for so intangible a eon-^ 
ception^ split the word into pares^ kho-pi^nij expressed these by picturing 
in succession a sieve (callcd in rhe spoken language khmi), a mat (pi), and 
a mouch (rø); use and wont, which sanetify so many absurdlties:^ soon 
made this strange assortment of characters suggesr die idea of being. In 
this way the Egj^ptian arrlyed at the sy) labie, the syllabic sign, and the 
syllabary—i.e., a collection of s)dlabic signs; and by dividing difficult words 
Into syllablcs, finding homon^Tns for thcse,i and draw'ing in combina- 
tJon the objects suggested by these syllabic suunds, he was able, in tlic 
course of time, to make the hieroglyphic signs convey almost any idea. 

Only one step remained—to in vent letters. The sign for a house meant 
at first rhe word for house—p£r; then it meant rhe sound peiy or p-r with 
any vowel in berw^een, as a syllablc in any w'ord. Then the picture w^as 
shortened, and used to represent the sound pOy pa*, pe or pi in any 
word; and since vowels were never written, this was equivalent to ha ving 
a character for P. By a like development the sign for a hånd (Egyptian 
dot) came to mean d&f Jir, etc., finally D; the sign for mourh (rf? or to) 
came to mean R; the sign for snake (s/) becamc Z; the sign for lake {shy) 
becanie Si. . . , The result w^as an alphabet of nventy-four consonanrs, 
which pssed with Egv'ptian and Phoenician trade ro all quartere of the 
Meditcrranean, and camc down^ via Greece and Rome, as one of the most 
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precious parts of out Oriental heritage."" Hieroglyphics are as old as the 
carliesc dynasties; aJphabetlc characters appear firsc in inscripdons lefe by 
the Egyptians in the mines of the Sinai pcnlnsula^ varionsly dated at 1500 
and 1500 

Whether wiseJy or not, the Egyprians ne%'er adopted a completcly 
alphabetic w riting; like modem stenographers they mingled pictographSt 
ideographs and syllabic signs wiih their letters to the very end of thelr 
civilist ion i This has made it diflieuk for scholars to read Egyptian^ but 
it IS quite conceivabie that such a medley of longhand and shorthand 
facilitated the business of writing for those Egyptians who could spare the 
time CO leam ic» Since English speech is no honorable guide to English 
spellingt it is probably as difficult for a contemporaiy' lad ro learn the 
dc\'ious ways of English orthography as it was for the Egyptian scribe to 
memorize by use the five hundred hieroglyphsj their secondary syihbJc 
meaningSt and their tertlary alphabetic oses* In the coursc of time a more 
rapid and skctchy form of writing was devclopcd for manuscripts, as dis- 
tinguished from the careful “sacred car^angs^^ of the monuments, Since 
this corruption of hicroglyphic was firsr made by the priests and the 
tcmple scribes, it was called by the Greeks hieratic-^ but it soon passed inro 
common use for public, commercial and private doeuments. A still more 
abbre\dated and careless fortn of this script \t'as developed by the common 
people, and therefore came to be known as demotic. On the monuments, 
however, the Egyptian insisted on having his lordly and lovely hiero- 
glyphic—perhaps chc most piccuresque form of writing ever made. 


7 . LiteTiittne 

m 

Texts and libraries—The Egyptian Snihad—The Story of Sinube— 
Fiction—An ojtiorous fragtnent—Love poetNS—Hmory—A 

iherstry revolution 

Most of the litcrature that surv’ivcs from ancient EgJ'pt is wrjtten in 
hjcratic script. Little of it remains, and wc ar c foreed to cscLmatc it 
from the fragments that do it only the blind jusdee of chance; perhaps time 
destroyed the Shakespeares of Egypt, and presen^ed only the poets Jaort- 
ate. A great official of the Fourth Dynastv is called on hLs tomb “Scribe 

■ r 

• Str Charles Marston bdicv'ÆS^ from his rcccm rcswrchcs in PitfcÆiiic, thit cht alphdbet 
wfls a Scmitic inventiaii^ jind credits it* an higldy miaglnai:h c grounds, to Abraham him- 
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of thc House of Books”;’*^ we cannot tell whether this primeval library 
was a rcposicory of lircranire, or only a dtiscy storchouse of public records 
and documents, The oldest extaut Egypcian literature consists of thc 
“P)"raiTiid Texts''—pious matter engravcd on the walls in five pyramids 
of die Fifth and Sixth Djmasties.*'^ Librarles have come down to us from 
as far back as zooo b.c.— papyri rollcd and packed in jars, labeied^ and 
ranged.on shelves^’“ in one such jar was fon ud thc oldest: form of thc story' 
of Sinbad the Sailor^ or, as we might rather call it, Robimon Crusoe. 

*Thc Story of the Shipwrecked SaiJor" is a simple autobiographical 
fragment, full of lifc and fcciing* ^^How glad Is hc/^ says this ancient 
maJinerj in a line reminisccnt of DantCi "that rclareth whac he hath cx- 
pcrienced when the calamity hath passcdl” 

I will relate to thee something that was experienced by me myself, 
whcn I had set out for thc mines of thc Sovcrcign and had gonc 
down to the sea Sn a ship of i8o fcct in kngth and 6 o fect in breadth^^ 
and dierein ivere j 20 sailors of thc pick of Egypc. Thcy scanncd the 
sky, chey scanncd thc carth, and thdr hcarts wcrc more » . than 

those of lions. Thcy forctold a storm or ever ic canie, and a tcmpcst 
whcn as yet it was nnt+ 

A storm burst whilc wc wcrc ycc at sea- . . . We flew beforc the 
mnd and it made ^ . a wave eight cubits high, . . . 

Thcn thc ship perished, and of them thac were in it not one sur- 
vived. And 1 was cast onto an island by a wave of thc sca, and I 
spene three days alonc iiith mine hcarc as my companion. I slcpt 
under thc shcltcr of a tree, and embraeed die sliade. Thcn i stretched 
forth my feet in ordcr to find out what I couLd put into my mouth. 

1 found figs and vines there, and all manner of fine Iccks. . . ^ There 
wcrc fish there and fowl, and there was nothing that was not in it. 

» ♦ * When I had made mc a fire-drill 1 kindled a fire and made a 
bumt-offering for the gods,"“ 

Anorher tale recounts the adventures of Smuhe, a public official who 
flees from Egypt at the dcath of Amenemhet I, wanders from country to 
country of the Near East, and, dcspitc prosperity and honors there, suffers 
unbearably from lonesomeness for his narive land* At last he gives up 
riches, and makes his way through many hardships back to Egypt. 

bter growp funerary inscriptiDTiH, wtitten in ink upon the luner sides ef die 
wqodcn eoffins used 10 inter tertaiti nobles and ma^ates af the Middlc KJugdeni, hive 
bccfi gathered togedter by Brcistcd and others under tht name of “CofEn 
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O God, whosocvcr thou ^rt, that didst ordain this flight^ hring mc 
agiojn to chc Hnusc thc Pharaoh), Peradvcrtcure thou wilt $ufFcf 
nie to sce che pJacc whcrein mine hcait d^='elkth. What i$ a greater 
marter chan that my corpsc should be buried in thc Jand wherein I 
was bom? Come to mine aid! May good befail* may God show mc 
mctcyl 

In thc scqucl wc find him home again, weary and duscy with many miles 
of desert travel, and fearful [est rhe Pharaoh reprove hkn for his long ab¬ 
sence from a land which, like all others, looked npon itscLf as the only 
civilized country in the world. But the Pharaoh forgives him, and extends 
CO him every^ cosmetic courtesy: 

I was placed in the house of a king’s son, in which there was noble 
equipmcnt, and a bath was thcrcin. » p ^ Years werc made to pass 
away from my body; I was shaved (?) and my hair was coinbed {?), 

A Inad (of dirt?) wa,s given over to the deserr, and the (filthy) 
eiothes to thc sand-farers. And 1 was arrayed in finest linen, and 
anoinred with the best 

Short storics are diverse and plcntiful in thc fragments thac have come 
down to us of Egyptian Jiterature. There are manxlous tales of ghosts, 
rniracles, and other fascinating eoncoetions, as credible as the detectivc storics 
Chat satisfy modern statesnien; there are high-sounding romances of princcs 
and princesses, klngs and queens, ineluding the oldest kno\™ foim of the tale 
of Cindcrelia, her exquisite foot, her wandcring slippert and her royal-hymen- 
cal dénonement;^ there are fablcs of animals illuscradng by thdr conduct rhe 
foibJes and passions of humanit>% and pointing niorals sagcly’^^a kind of 
premomtorv^ pJagiarism from Æsop and La Fontaine. Tj-picaJ of the Eg^ptian 
mingling of natural and suf>cmarural is thc tale of Anupu and Bitiu, o Ider and 
younger brochers, who live happilv on their farm imtil Anupu's wifc fails in 
love with Bicm, is repubed by him, and revenges herse If by accusing him, to 
his brother, of having offered her violence. Gods and crocodiles come to 
Bitiu’s aid against Anupu; but Bitiu, disgusted with mankind, mudlates himseif 
to prove hb innocence, retireii Timon-like to the woods, and places his heait 
unreaehably high on the topmost flower of a tree. The gods, picying his lone- 

liness, create for him a wifc of such beauu^ that thc Nilc falis in love with 

■' 

her» and sceals a lock of her hain Drifting down thc strearn, thc lock is 
found by thc Pharaoh, who, intoxicatcd by its scent, commands his hcnchmcn 
Cd find thc owncr. She is found and broughe ro him, and hc nmrrics her. 
Jealdus of Bitiu hc sends men to cuc down the tree on which Bitiu has piaeed 
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his hcart. The trcc is cut down^ and as thc flower touches che eiirth Bitiu 
dies^‘" How Httlc thc taste of our ancescors differcd from our o\ml 

The early hterature of thc Egyptians is krgely religions i and rhe oldcsc 
Egyptian poems are thc hymns of thc Pyramid Tcxts* Thcir form Is also 
thc most ancicnt poecic form known to us—that “parallcllsm of members,” 
or repetition of the thought in different phrasc, whlch the Hebrew poets 
adopted from rhe Egypckns and BabylonianSj and immortalijied in thc 
Psaims.™ As rhe Old passes into thc Middlc Kingdomt thc litcrature tends 
to bccome secular and “profane.’* Wc catch some glimpsc of a lost body 
of amorous liccracure in a fragment preserved to us through thc laziness of 
a Middle KJngdom scribe who did not complete his rask of wiping clear 
an old papyrus, but Icft Icgiblc some r\ventj''’-five lines that tefi of a 
simple shephcrd’s cncouncer wich a goddess. 'This goddess,” says thc 
story^ “met wlth him as he wended his way to thc pool, and she had 
stiippcd off her clothes and dlsarraycd her hair.” The shepherd reports 
the matter cautiouslyi 

“Behold yCt when 1 went down ro the svvamp. ... I saw a woman 
therein, and she looked not Ekc a mortal belng. JVly hair stood on 
end when 1 saw her tresses, because her colot was so bright* Never 
wU 1 do what she said; awc of her is in my body.™ 


The love songs abound in number and beauty, but as they cclcbrate 
chiefly thc amours of brothers and sisters they ivill shock or amuse thc 
modem ear. One coUeedon is cabed “The Beautifut Joyous Songs of 
thy sister whom thy hearc loveSt who \vaJks in the helds." An ostracon 
or shcll dating back to thc Nineceenth or Twentierh Dyimsry plays a 
modem theme on the ancicnt chords of desire: 


The love of my bcloved leaps on thc bank of the scream. 

A crocodilc lics in rhe shado^vsj 

Yec ] go down into the water, and breasc the ivave. 

My courage is high on the stream, 

And the water is as land to my fcet. 

It is her love that malccs me strong. 

She is a book of spclls to me. 

When I behold my bcloved coming my heart is glad, 

My arms are spread apart to embracc her; 
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My liearc rcjoiccs fore ver - * - since my belo ved camc. 

Wlien I einbrace her I am as one who is in Inccnsc Land. 

As one who carrics perfumes. 

WTien I kiss her, her Kp$ arc opened. 

And I am made merrv wichout beer. 

■■ 

Would that I were her Negress slave who is in attendance on herj 

So should I behold the hue of all her limbs.* 

The lines have been arbitrarily dlvided here^ we cannot teU from the 
external form of the original rhat ir is vcrse+ The Egypclans knew chat 
music and feelmg are the twin essences of poeery; if these were prc5enr> 
rhe oorward shape did not matter. Often, howevcr,i the rhythm was aC’- 
ccncuatcd, as wc have seen, by ^^paralleltsm of mcinbersp” Sometimes the 
poet used the dei-dcc of beginning every^ sentence or sranza with the same 
word; some times he pkyed like a punster with like sounds meaning unlike 
or incongmoLLs things; and it is clear from the tcxts thac the trick of 
allitcration is as old as the Pyramids.“* These simple forms were enough^ 
with them the Egyptian poet could express almost every shade of that 
^'romantic" love which Nietzsche supposed was an invention » of the 
Troubadours. The Harris Papyrus shows that such sentimcnts could be 
expre^ed by a woman as well as by a man: 


I am thy firsc sister. 

And rhoQ art to me as the garden 
Which I have pianted with flowers 
And all s^vcet-smclling herbs. 

1 dirccted a canal into it^ 

Thac thou mightese dip thy hånd into it 

When the north wind blows cooL 

The bcautiful place where we take a walfc^ 

^Vhen thy band rests within mine, 

With thougheful mind and joyous heart 
Bccausc wc walk together. 

It is intoxicating to me to hear thy vnicc. 

And my life depends upon hearing thee. 

Whenever 1 sce thec 

It is beccer to me than food or drink.'^ 

All in all it is astunishing how varied the fragments are. Formal letters, 
legal docu menes, historical narratives, magic foimulas. iaborious hynins, books 
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of devotion, soTigs of love and war, romandc novelettcs, moral exhomtions, 
philosophical trcari$c5—cvcrv'thing is represented here except epie and dratm, 
and even of these cmc might by strctching a pome find instances. The scory 
of Rameses irs dashing victories^ engraved patiently in v^erse upon brick af ter 
brick of ihe great py ion at Luxer* is epic at lease in Icngth and dulness. In 
anotlier inscripcion Ramescs IV^ boasts that in a play he had defended Osiris 
from Set, and had recaJlcd Osiris to lifc*“ Our knowiedge does not aliow us 
to amplify this hinL 

Historiography^ in Egypt, U as oid as history; even the klngs of the pre- 
dynasric perlod kepr hiscoried rccords proudly.™ Official historians accom- 
panied the Pharaohs on their expeditions, never saw their defeaesj and re- 
cordedf or inventedj the details of their victorics; already the writing of his- 
tor)^ had beconie a cosmetic art. As far back as, 1500 b«c, Egj'ptian scholars 
made lists of their kings, named the ycars from them, and chronicied the out- 
standing events of each ycar and reign; by the time of Thutmose lll thesc 
doeuments became fulUfledgcd historicSt eloquent with pacriotic emotion.” 
EgTf’ptian philosophcrs of the Middle Kingdom thoughe both man and hi^ory 
oJd and effete, and moumed the lusty youth of their race; Khekheperre- 
Sonbu, a sjvant of the reign of Senusret 11 , abouc 1150 b.c., complained that 
all things had long since been said^ and nothing remained for literarure except 
repetition. "WonJd^" hc cried unhappiiy, “fhat I had \t'ords that arc un- 
knoun, ufteninccs and sayings in new language, that hath not yec possed 
away, and without thac which hath bccn said repeated ly—not an uttcrance 
that hath grown stale, what the anccston have already said."“ 

Distance biurs for us the variery and changefulnesa of Egyptian lit- 
crature, as it blurs the individual differences of unfamiliar peoples, Never- 
fhelcss, in the course of its long development Egyptian letters passed 
through movements and moods as varied as thosc that have disturbed the 
history of European literature. As in Europe, so in Eg>'pt the language 
of everyday specch diverged gradually, at last almost complctcJy, from 
that in which the hooks of the Old Kingdom had been written. For a 
long time authois continued ro compose in the ancient tongue; scholars 
acquired it in school, and students were compelled to translate the “classics” 
with the help of grantmars and vocabularles, and with the occasional as- 
sistance of “interlinears.” In the fourteenth century b.c. Egyptian authors 
rebelled against this bondagc to tradition, and like Dante and Chaucer 
dared to wfite in the language of the people; Ikhnaton’s famous Hynm to 
the Sun is itself composed in the popular specch. The new literature veas 
realistic, youthful, buoyant; it took delight in fiouting the old fomts and 
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dcscribing chc ncw Hfe. In time this language aUo became literaiy anet 
formab rc fined and precise, rigid and Impcccablc with conventions of 
word and phrase; oncc again the Janguage of ictrers separated from the 
language of speech, and schokscicism flourished; rhe schook of Saitc Egypt 
spenc half their rime studying and translacing the ''classics^* of Ikhnatonk 
day/*^ Similar transformations of rhe n ari ve tongue vvenc on under the 
Greeks^ under the Romans, under the Arabs; anocher \s golng on today- 
Panta r«—all rhings flowj on ly scholars never charige. 

8. Science 

Origins of Egyptian science—Åiathc7Jiat2CS—AstTono7ny and the 
caleTidar — Anatojuy and pbysiology — Medierne^ snrgery 

and by giene 

The scholars of Eg)^pc were mostly priests, enjoying^ far from the tur- 
moil of ILfe^ the conifort and securitj'' of the templcs; and It was these 
priests who, despitc all their supersdtions^ laid the foundadons of Egyptian 
science. According to their own Jegends the sciences had been invented 
some 18,ooo b*c. by Thoth, the Egj^pdan god of wisdom^ durlng his three^ 
thousand-year-Iong rcign on earth; and the most ancient books in each 
science were among the twcncy rhousand volumes composed by this 
leamed deit).%*“ Our knowledgc does not pemiit us to improve sub- 
standally upon this theory of the ongins of science in Egypr* 


At the very outset of recorded Egypdan history we find mathematics 
highly deveJoped^ the design and consmiction of the Pyramids invob-^cd a pre- 
cision of measurement impossible without considcrabJc mathematical lorc. 
The dependence of Eg^'^pdan life upon the fluctuadons of the Nile led to 
careful records and eajeulations of rhe rise and recession of the river; sur- 
veyors and scribes were condnually remeasuring rhe land whose boundaries 
had been obliteratcd by the inundadon, and this measuring of the land was 
evidendy the origm of gÆO-merry.'“ Nearly aJl die ancienrs agreed in ascrib- 
Lng the invendon of diis science to the Egyprlans.'“ Josephus, howevert 
thought that Abraham had broughr arithmetic from Chaldca {i.e., Mesopo- 
camia) to Egypt;** and it is not impossiblc that this and other arts omK to 
Egj^pr from ^Ur of the Chaldees/" or some other center of western Asia* 


* So arc issuncd by lamblkliiis (ea. jdch aji.) . Manecho, che hiatorian (tsL 

ym wDiiid have considexed this csditiaic uniu5C to ihe god; ihc proper nvinbct of 
Tboth's Works, in his retkoning^ was The Grecks oelebratcd Thoth. imder the 

mji]e of Heno« Trismegifinis—Hcmies (Merciii^'3 dw Thricc-Great,^ 
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The figniCf used were curnbersome—one stroke for j, two strokcs for 2, . . . 
nine strokcs for 9, wiih a ne\v sign for to. Two to slgns stood for 20, chree 

ID siens for jo,_tiine for 90, with a new sign for 100. Twn loo signs stood 

for zoo, three soo signs for 300, , . . nine for 900, with a new sign for 1000. 
The sign for 1,000,000 vrås a picture of a man striking his hånds above his 
head, as if to express amazement that such a nuniber should exist.'" The 
Egyptians feil just short of the decimal system i they had no aero, and never 
reached die idea of expressmg all numbers with ten diglts: e.g., they used 
cwenty-scven signs to write 999," They had fractions, but always with the 
numerator i; to express % they wrote + %, MultipHeation and division 
tables are as old as the Pyraniids. The oldest mathematical trcatisc known is 
the Ahmes Papyrus, dadng back to 2000-1700 b.c,; but this in tum refers to 
mathematical writings five hundred years more ancient than itself. !t Ulus- 
irates by exaniples the computation of the capacity of a bam or the arca of a 
held, aiid passes ro algebralc equations of the finst degree.’“ Egi'ptian geome- 
ery tneasured not onlv the area of squares, eircles and cubes, but also the 
cubic content of cylinders and spheres^ and it arri ved at j,nS as the value 

of X ” We cnj oy the boner of ha ving ad vanced from 3.1 (S to 3.14 id in four 

thousand yeais. 

Of Egyptian physics and chemistry wc know norhing, and almost as little 
of Egyptian astronomy- The star-gazeis of the temples seem to have con- 
celvcd" the earth as a rectangular box, with mountains at the comers uphold- 
ing the sky'” They made no note of eclipses, and werc in general less ad- 
vanced than their Mcsopotamiati contemporarics. Neverthelcss they knew 
enongh ro prcdict the day on which the Nile would rise, and to orient their 
temples toward that point on the horiiion where the sun would appear on the 
moming of the summer solstice." Perhap they knew more than they cared 
to publish among a pople whose suprstilions were so precious to their 
rulers; the priests regarded their astronomlcal studies as an esoteric and niys- 
terious science, which they were reluctant to diseJosc to the conunon world."® 
For centurv after century they kept track of the psition and movements of 
the planets^ until their rccords strctched back for thousands of ycais. They 
distinguished bctiveen planets and fixed stars, noted in their catalogues stars 
of the fifth magnitude (practkally in visible to the unaided ej'e), and charted 
what they thought were the astral influences of the heavens on the fortones 
of men- From these observations they built the calendar which was to be 
another of Egypt’s greatest gifts to mankind. 

They began by dividing the year into three seasons of four months each: 
first, the rise, overflow and recession of the Nilc; second, the priod of cul- 
dvation; and third, the priod of harvesting. To each of thc$c months they 
assigned thirty day'S, as being the most convtnient a pproximation to the lunar 
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monch of nventy-ninc and a half daysv cheir word for month, like ours, was 
dcrived from thcir ^Ttibol for ihe moon.* At thc end of the twelfth monrh 
chev added fivc days to bring die year into harmony witK thc river and thc 
As che beginning of rheir ycar they chose thc dav on which thc Nile 
usuaily reached its hcighc, and on whEch, originally, thc great Sirius 
(which chcy called Sothis) rose simukancously with thc 5un+ Since thcir 
calendar allowed only 565^ instead of 36514 ^ days to a year^ this ^'hcliacal 
rising^^ of Sirins its appcarancc just before suni^t af ter ha ving been 
invtsible for a niimber of days) came a day latcr every fout ycsis; and in 
this way the Egj'ptian calendar di ver ged by sut hour^ annually from thc 
actual caiendar of thc sky. The Egyptions never corrected this error, Many 
years latcr (46 b.c.) the Grcek astronomers of AlcKandria^ by direction of 
Julius Caesar, iinproved this calendar by adding an extra day every fourtli 
ycar; this was thc '^Julian Calendar.” Under Pope Gregory Xlll (1581) 
a more acciirate correction was made by omitting this extra day {February 
igxh) in century years not dl visible by 400; thb b tlic ^'Gregor ian Calendar” 
chac we use today^ Our calendar b ^sentially die creation o-f die ancient 
Xear East.t™ 

Despite the opporninides offered by embalming, the Egypdans made rela- 
tively poor progress in the study of thc human body. They chought that die 
biood-vesscls carried air, water, and exeretory fluids, and they believcd die 


* The dtpsj^dra, or wattr-clock, wm so old wich th-c Egypclans chac they nttnhated ics 
invendon co cheir himdy god-of^I-crades, TKoth+ The oideiic dock in existcncc dites 
from ThunncHSe CIL, ^d b uovf in thc Berlin Museum. It constscs of 1 bar of ivood, 
div'idcd Inm dx parts 01 hours,. upon i¥hEc:h a erofispiece was su pi^eed th^i ic9 shadmv otr 
thc bar would Indicatc thc dmc of thc niorning or the afetmoon,^’* 
t Since che hdiaed rislng of Siriiis oceurred onc day bierne cvci>' four ycars^ than thc 
£g)'pimi calendar demanded, thc error amounted ro da}'s in 1460 yearsi on che com- 
plccion of chb “Socliic cvctc" (as thc Eg^'p'dans cailod ir) rhe p^per calendar and chc 
cclcsdal calendar again agreed. Sincc wc know from thc Latin author Ceesorius thac the 
heliaeaJ r^ing af Sizius romeided in wich die bcginnlog oE che Eg^^ptian calendar 

ycar^ we may presume chat a slmikr eoinddeiice oceurred every J460 years pievicusly— 


i.c^ in pjat bjc., a^Ki ix^ 4141 bæ,, cic. And snce ihc Egypoan calendjir was appaicndy 
csrablbhed m a year when the heliaeal rising of Siriits took placc on thc firyt day of die 
Brsr month, conciude duc thac calendar came inen operadon in a year chat opened a 
Sochic cydc. The eirliesz mendon of thc EgypcLan caletidar h in the religions terts Ln- 
$cnbed in chc pyramids of thc Fouixh Dynascy, Since ihb dynasty b imqucsiiombly 
earlier dian 1311 thc calendar musr ha%'e been enabibhed in 17S1 lirLp or 4:41 or 
srill carlicr, The oldcr date, ooce accIaJmed as chc first definitc date in blscory, has laecri 
dlsputcd by Froftssor ScharfF, and it is possibie that we shall have to accept 2781 bjcl as 
the approximate birth-ycar of thc Egypclan calendar. Thts u’culd require a foreshonen- 
ing, by chree or four hiindied years, af thc dates assigned above for thc carly dvTiastics 
and thc great P^^rainids. As the matcer is very mueh in dispticei xhe chronology of thc 
Candrrid^r Hittory has been adopced in these pages. 
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heajT and bowels to bc thc seat of the nund; perhaps if wc knew what they 
meanc by these terms wc should find chem not so di vergen t from our o^v^l 
ephemeral certainties. Thcy dtscribed wirh general accuracy the brgcr bones 
and viscera^ and recognized the funetion of the heart as the drlving power of 
the organism and the center of the circiilatory sj^stem: ^‘its vcssels,” says the 
Ebers Papyrus,^lead to all the niembersj whether the doctor hys his finger 
on the forehead^ on the back of the head, on the hands^ . . * or on the feet^ 

eve^^^'he^e he mects widt the heart.” Froni diis to Leonardo and Han^cv 

■■ ■ 

was but a step—which took three thousand years, 

The glory of Eg}-ptian science was medicine. Likc al most everything 
eJse in the cultura! life of Egj^pt* it began witli the priests, and dripped 
with cvidenccs of its magical origins. Anvong chc pcopJe amulets werc 
more popular than piils as pre venti ve or curativc of diseasc; disease was to 
them a possession by devils, and was ro be treated with incantations. A 
cold for instance, could be exorcised by such tnagic words as: ‘‘Depart, 

cold, son of a cold* thou who breakest the bones^ desrroyest the skuU, mak- 

^ ^ 1 * 

tst ill the se ven opcnJngs of the head! ... Go out on the floor, stink, stink, 
stink!cure probably as effeetive as contempotary remedies for this 
ancient discasc. From such depths v^’e rise In £gypc to great physiclans, 
surgeons and specialists, who acknowledged an ethical code that passed 
do^vIl in to the famous Hippocratic oath.’" Some of them special i jted in 
obstetrics or gynccology, some treated only gastric disorders, some werc 
oculists so imemationaUy famous that Cyrus sent for onc of them to 
come to Persia,'" The general practitioner "was Jeft to gather the erumbs 
and heal the poor; in addition to which he was expected to provide cos’ 
metics, hair-dyes, sbin-culturc, limb-bcautification, and flea-extenninators,"* 

Se veral papyri dcvoced to medicine have come dowm to us, The most 
\'a]uable of them, named from the Edwin Smith who discovered it, is a 
roli fifteen feet long, dadng abouc r6oo b.c., and going back for its sources 
to mueh carlier works; even in its extant form it is the oldest scientifie 
doeument known to history. It describes forry-eight cases in cUnical 
surgery, from cranial fractures to injuries of the spine. Each case is treated 
in logical ordcr, under the heads of provisional diagnosis, cxamination, 
semeiology, diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, and glosses on the terms used. 
The author notes, with a clarity unrivaled till the cighteenth century 
of our era, that controi of the lower limbs is localized in the “brain"—a 
word which Kere appears for the first time in Iitcrature“ 

The Egyptians enjoyed a great variery of diseases, though thcy had to 
die of them without knowing their Greek names. The mummies and 
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papyri tcll of spinal tuberculosis, artcriosclerosis^ gal]-stenes^ small-pox, in¬ 
fantile paralysis, anemia, rlicumatic arthritis, epilepsy, gout, mastoiditis, ap- 
pcndicitis, and suen m^irveloxis afiections as spondyJiris defoimans and 
achondroplasia. There art no signs of sypliilis or cancer; but pyorrhea and 
den ral caries, absent in the oJdest mummics, become frequent in tht later 
ones, indicaring the progtess of civilization. TTie atrophy and fusion of the 
boncs of the small toe, often ascribed to the modem sltoe, was common in 
ancient Egypt, where neaily all ages and ranks went barefoot." 

Against these diseases the F.gyptian doctors were armed with an abund- 
ant phannacopcELi, The Ebtrs Papyrus lists se ven hundred remedies for 
everything from snake-bite to puerperal fe ver. The Kahun Papyrus (ca. 
(850 u.c) prcscribcs suppositories apparcnrly used for contracepeioo,*^ 
The tomb of an Eleventh Dynasty queen revcaled a mcdicine chest con- 
taining vases, spoons, dried dmgs, and roors* Prescriptions hovered berween 
medicine and magic, and relied for their cffecrivcncss in great part on the 
repulsiveness of the concoccion. Lizard’s biood, s\vine’s ears and teeth, 
putrid meac and fat, a tonoise's bralns, an old book boiled in oil, che milk 
of a lying-in woinan, the water of a c haste woman, the exereta of men, 
donkeys, dogs, lions, cats and licc—all these are found in the prescriptions. 
Baldncss was treated by rubblng the head with aninial fat, Some of these 
cures passed from the Egyptians to the Greeks, from the Greeks to the 
Romans, and fromithe Romans to us; "we stjJl swallow trustfuIJy the stiange 
mixtures that were brewed four thousand years ago on the banks of the 
Nilc.“ 

The Egyptians cried to promote health by public sanitarion,* by cir- 
cumcision of males,!'* and by tcaching the people the frequent use of the 
enema. Diodorus Siculus" tclls us: 


Tn or der to prevent sicknesses they look af ter the health of their 
hody by itieans of drenches, fastings and cmetics, sonietimes c\ncry 
day, and somedm« at interv’als of dircc or four days. For they say 
diac the larger part of the food eaken into the body is superfluous, 
and diac it is from this superfluous pare chat dbcascs are engendered4 


Pliny believed that this habii: of eakmg enemas was Jeamed by the 
Egyptians from obser\'jng rhe ibis^ a bird thai connceraccs che constipating 

^ Exciivndons m'cal arrangemerKs for die coUcedoa øf rain-vvater and the disposai of 
x\v^gc by fl 5>TtCcm øf copptr pipes,**" 
tEven the cariicst tombs give cvideøcre of this poicticsc,^ 

t Sø old is the modem saw that wc 1 J%'C on onc-fourdi of whar wt and the docrors 
ilv^c on the resi. 
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character of its food by using its long bili as a rectal syringe.”* Hcrodotus 
reports that the Eg)''ptians '‘purgc themselves every month, three davs 
successiv'cly, seeking to preserve health by emedics and enemas; for they 
snpposc that all discascs to which men are subject proceed from the food 
they use.” And this first historian of civilization tanks ihe Egyptians as, 
“next to the Libyans, the hcalthiest pcoplc in the world.” 

P. Art 

ÅTchitectttTe^Old K 'mgd&nti Middie Kmgd&fj?, Ejnpire and Salte 
sculpture-~Eas-r$liej—Vamtmg—Mmor arts—M usic—The artitts 

The greatest element in this civilization was its art. Herc, almost at 
the threshold of histoty, we find an art powerful and mature, superior to 
that of any modem nation, and equaled only by that of Greece. At first 
the luxury of isolation and peace, and then, under Thutit^osc IIE and 
Ramcscs II, the spoils of oppression and war, gave to Egvpe the oppor- 
tunit}' and the means for massive architecture, masculine statuary, and a 
hundred minor arts that so early touched perfeetion, The whole theory of 
progress hesitates beforc Egyptian art. 

Architecture* was the noblest of the ancient arts, becausc it combined in 
imposing form mass and duracion, beauty and use. It began humbly in 
the adomment of tombs and the extemal decoradon of homes. Dwellings 
were mostly of mud, with here and there some pretty woodwork (a 
Japanese lattice, a wcll-caj%'ed portal), and a roof screngthened with the 
tough and pliable erunks of the palm. Around the house, normally, was 
a wall cnclosing a court^ from the court steps led to the roof; from this 
the tenancs passed down into the rooms. The well-to-do had private 
gardens, carefully landscaped; the cities provided public gardens for tlie 
poor, and hardiy a home but had its ornament of fiowers. Inside the house 
the walls were hung with colored mattings, and the floors, if the master 
couid afford it, w'cre covered with rugs. People sat on these rugs rather 
than on chairs; the Egyptians of the Old Kingdom squatted for their 
mcals at tablcs sbc inches high, in the fashion of the Japanese; and are with 
their fingers, like Shakespeare. Under the Empire, when slaves were 
cheap, the upper classcs sat on high cushioned chairs, and had their servants 
hånd them course after couise.“* 

Stone for budding was too costly for homes; it was a luxury rcsenxd 
for pricsts and kings, Even the nobles, ambitious though they were, lefe 


• Fpr the axchitccture of the Old Kingdom c/, sections I, i and 3 of xhis chaprer. 
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the greacesc wealch and che bese building materials to the tcmplcsj in con- 
iicqucnce the palaces rhat ovcrlookcd alniost every mile of the river in chc 
days of Amenhotep I il crumblcd Inco oblivion^ while the abodes of the 
gods and the tombs of rhe dead remained. By the Twelfth Dynasty the 
pyramid had cea^ed to be the fashionabJe fomi of sepoitiire. Khrtunihocep 
(ca, iifio B,c.) ehosc at ^cni-Hasan the quleter fomi of a colonnade built 
in ro the mountainside; and this themc, once esrabJished, played a th ou¬ 
sand variations among rhe hills on the western slope of the Nile. From the 
time of the Pyramids to the Temple of Harhor at Denderah—i.e., for some 
three thousand ycars—there rose out of the sands of F^ypt such a suc¬ 
cession of arehStecturai achievenients as no civilizacion has ever surpassed. 

Ar Kamak and Luxor a riot of columns ralsed by Thutmose I and I Ih 
Amenhotep III, Seti 1 , Ramescs II and other monarchs from the Twelfth 
to the Twenty-second Dynastv'; at Medinet-l labu (ca. 1300 ex.) a vast 
but Icss distinguished edifice, on whose columns an Arab \'illage rested for 
cenruriesj at Abydos the Temple of Seti h dark and sombre in its massive 
ruins; at Elephantine the little Temple of Khnum (ca. 1400 b.c.), “posi- 
ti vely Greek in ils precision and elegance”;*^ at Der-cbBahri the stately 
colonnades of Queen Hatshepsut; ncar it the Rame^eum^ anorher forest 
of colossal columns and statues reared by the architects and slaves of 
Rnmeses 11 ; at Philæ the loveiy Temple of isis (ca. 140 B.c.) desolate and 
abandoned now thar the damming of the Nile at Assuan has submerged 
the bases of its perfeet columns—chese are sample fragments of the many 

monuments rhat still adom the vallev of the Nile, and attest even in cheir 

■ 

ruins the strength and courage of the race that reared chem* Hero, perhaps^ 
is an excess of piliars, a crowding of columns against the tyraitny of the 
sun, a Far-Eastem aversion to s^nnmetry, a lack of unitj^ a barbaric-mod^ 
ern adoration of size. But lierer too, are grandeur, sublimity, majesty and 
power; here are the arch and the vault,” used sparingly because not 
ncededt but ready to pass on iheir principles to Grecce and Rome and 
modem Europe; here are decoracive desigris never surpassed;™ here are 
papyriform columns, lotiform columns^ *'^proco-Doric” columns ™Ciuyatid 
columns/* Hathor capitab, palm capitab^ clercstories, and magnificent 
architraves full of rhe strength and stabiiity that are the very soul of archi- 
recturc’s powerful appeal^ The Egyptians were rhe greatest builders 

in history 

• A ckrcstoA' is chat pdrdon of a baildmg whlqh, bem|r aboT« the rthof of chc suf- 
roLinding pirts," adnilts light tw ih& edl^cc by a khcs of upemngs. An archStrave h the 
luwt&t part of an enubiatnrc-which xs a mpci^rucnirc supported by a eolonmde. 
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Sf)me would add thai: chcy wctc also thc greatcst sculptors. Here at the 
outset IS chc Sphinx, con vejning by ks symbolism the leoninc qualitj- of 
some masrcrful Pharaoh—perhaps Khafre-Chephren; ir has nor only size* 
as some have thought, but character. The cannon-shot of the Alamelukcs 
have brøken the nose and shom the beard, but nevertheless those gigantic 
features portray wirh imprcssive skill the force and dignity^^ the caJin 
and sccptical maturitj% of a natural kingn. Across those niotionless features 
a subde sTTuIe has hovered for five chousand vears, as if alteady the un- 
knowTi artist or nionarch had underscood all thac men would ever under¬ 
stand about men. It Is a iMona Lisa in stone. 

There is noching finer in the historj^ of sculptiire than the diorire statue 
of Khafre in the Cairo Museum; as ancient to Praxiteles as Praxiteles to 
us, it nevertheless com^ do\%m across fif ty centurics almost unhurt by 
timens rough usages; cut in the most intractable of stones^ it passes on to 
us com pierely the scrength and authority^ the wLlfulness and courage, the 
scnsitivicy and intelligence of the (artist or the) King. Near it^ and even 
older, Pharaoh Zoscr sits pouting in Jimcsconc; fart her on, the guide wich 
lighted match reveals tlie transparcncy of an alabascer Menkaure. 

Quite as perf eet in artistry as these portraits of royalty are the figures 
of the Sheik-eUBcled and the Scribe* The Scribe has come down to us 
in niany forms, all of uncertain antiquir^^; the most illustrious is the 
squatting Scribe of the Louvre.* The Sheik is no sheik but only an over¬ 
seer of labor, amicd wich the staff of auritority, and stepping forward as 
if in super\'ision or command. His name, apparently, was Kaapiru; but 
the Arab workmen who rescued him from his tomb at Sakkara werc struck 
\vith his resemblance to the Sheik-el-Beled (i.e.^ Mayor-of-the-Villagc) 
linder whom they lived; and this tjtle which their good humor gave him 
IS now inseparable from his farne. He is car\^cd only in mortal wood, 
but time has not seriously redueed his portly figure or his chubby legs; 
his waistlinc has all chc amplitude of the comfortable bmrgeoh in cv^cr\=^ 
cjvilizadon; his rotund face beants with the content of a man who knows 
his place and glories ui it, Ttic bald head and carelcssly loosened robe 
display the reatism of an art already old enough to rebel against tdcaliza- 
rion; but here, too, is a fine slmplicity, a complete humanit],^ expressed 
wirhouc bittemess, and with the case and grace of a practised and confident 
hånd. ^*lf/' savs Maspero, “some exhibition of the u'orld’s masrerpicces 

*Cf. p, e6i abos'c. Oeher udorn ihc Gabo MuKuitip and the Stitc iMiiscimi ac 

Berlin. 
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wcrc TO be inaugurated, I .^Kould choosc this work to uphold chc honor 
of Egj^ptian art”“*-H?r would that honor rest more sccurely on chc head 
of Khafre? 

These are the ^hefs-iPæiivres of Old Kingdom statnary. But lesser 
masrerpieces abound: the scated portraits of Rahorep and his wife NofriCt 
che powerful figurc of Ranofer the pricsr, the copper statues of King 
Phiops and his son, a faicon-head in goldt ^he humorous figures of the 
lieer-Brewer and che Dwarf Knemhotep^all but one in the CaLro Museum^ 
all \^'ithout cxccption instinet with character. It is true that the earlicr 
picccs aie coarse and erudej that by a scrange convention, running through- 
out Egyptian artt figures are shown with the body and eyes facing for¬ 
ward, but the hånds and feet in profile;* chac not mueh attention was given 
to the body, which was left in most cases stercotyped and un real—all fcmalc 
bodies youngt al] royal bodies strong; and that indJ\ndua]ization, though 
. masterlyt was generally reserved for tlie head. But with all the stiffneæ 
and sameness that piicstJy conventions and control forced upon statuary, 
paintings and reliefs, these works were ful ly redeemed by the power and 
depth of the concepdon, rhe vigor and precision of the cxecutiont the 
character, line and finish of the producCn Nevet was sculpcurc more alive: 
che Sheik exudes authorityt the woman grinding grain gives every sensc 
and musclc to her work, the Scribe is on the very verge of writing. And 
the thousand little puppets placed in che tombs to carry on cssenrial in- 
dustnes for the dcad were nioulded with a iike vivacitv^ so thac we can 


almost believCt with chc pious Egyptian, that the deceased con Id noc be 
unhappy while these ministrants were there. 

Not for many centurics did Egyptian sculpturc cqual again rhe achic ve- 
menes of che early dwasries. Because most of the statuarv was made for 
the rempJes or the tombs, the priests determined to a great degree what 
forms the artist should foUow^ and rhe natural conservatkm of religion 
crept into art^^ slowly stifling sculpturc into a conventional, stylistic de¬ 
generation. Under the powerful monarchs of the Twelfth Dynasty the 
secular spirit reasserted itseif, and art recapnired someching of its old vigor 
and more than its old skili. Ahead of Amenemhct lU in black diorite"" 


suggests at once the rccovenn'' of character and the recovery of art^ hcrc 
IS the quiec hardness of an able king, car\=^ed with the comperence of a 
master. A colossal starue of Senusrec lU is crowned with a head and face 


* Thtre are iinpcifBLaf esceprions to diis— die Sheik’^l-Belcd and the Setibe; obvL- 
<M2siy the conventton \v^ not due to in-capacity or ignorance. 
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equal in conception and execntJon to any portrait m rhe history of sculp- 
rure; and che mined torso of Sennsret in the Cairo Museum* ranks with 
the torso of Hercules lo the Louvrc. Animal figures abound in rhe Egj^pcian 
sculpturc of everj*^ age, and are always full of humor and ]ifc: hcrc is a 
mouse chcwing a nut> an ape devotedly strumming a harp, a porcupinc 
with every spinc on the qui vhe. Thcn came the Shepherd Klngs, and for 
three hundred years Egyptian art almost ceased to be. 

In the age of Hatshepsut, the Thutmoscs, the Amenhoteps and the 
Ramescs, art underw^ent a sccood rcsurreccion along the Nilc. Wealth 
poured in from subject Syria^ pa^ed Into the temples and the counst and 
rrickled through chem to nourish everv art. Colossi of Thutmose Hl and 

O ■■ 

Ramcscs IT began to challenge the sky; statuary crowded every coraer of 
the temples; mastcrpieccs were flung forth with unprecedented abundance 
by a race exhilarated with n'hat they thought was vvorld supremacy. The 
fine granice busr of the great Queen in the Metropolitan Museuin of Art 
at New York; the basalt statue of Thutniose III in the Cairo Museum; 
the lion sphinx of Amenhotep III in the British Atuseum; the limcstone 
seated Ikhnaton in the Louvre; rhe granite statue of Rameses H in Tiirin;* 
the perfeer crouching figure of the same incredible monarch making an 
ofFering to the gods;’" the meditadve cow of Der-cl*Bahri, which Maspero 
considered “equal, if not superior, to the best achievcments of Greece and 
Rome in this ge7tre”f* the two lions of Amenhotep III, which Ruskin 
raoked as the best animal statuary surviving from antiquity;” the colosst 
cut into the rocks ar Abu Simbel by the sculptors of Ramcscs II; the amaz- 
ing remains found among the ruins of the artist Thurmosc’s studio at Tell- 
el-Amama-a plaster model of Ikhtiaton’s head, full of the mysridsm and 
poetry of that tragic king, the lovely limestone bust of Ikhnaton’s Queen, 
Nofretetc, and the even finer sandstene head of the same fair lady:™ these 
scattered examplcs may iUustrate the sculptural accompRshmenes of this 
abounding Empire age. Amid all these lofty mastcrpieccs humor condnues 
to End placc; Egyptian sculptors frolic with ^oHy caricatures of men and 
animals, and even the kings and queens, in Ikhnaton’s iconoclastic age, are 
made to smile and play. * 

After Rameses II this magnificence passed rapidly away. For many 
ceneuries after him art contented itseif w'ith repeating traditional Works 
and forms. Under the Salte kings it sought to rejuvenate itseif by retum- 

’One is feminded here of ihc rcmwk of an Egypdan sratesimn, aficr visTcin^ the 
of Euruper *^Qiut at'« rTtott paysi — HoiiV j-oti have raped itiy oounirv[ 
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ing to thc simplicity and sinccrity of thc Old KJngdom masters, Sculptois 
attacked bravely the hårdest stones-basalt, brecck, serpentine, diorite- 
and carved rhem in to such realistic portraits as that of Montumihait” and 
thc green basalt head of a bald unknown, now looking out blackly tipon 
the w'alls of the State iMuseuni at Berlin. In bronze they cast the lovely 
figure of the lady Tekoschet.” Again they delightcd in catching the 
actual features and movcnients of men and beasts; they moulded iaughablc 
figures of cjuaint animals, slaves and gods; and they formed in bronze a 
cat and a goat’s head which arc among thc trophics of Berlin “ Thcn thc 
Pers ia ns came down Lke a wolf on the fold, contjuered Egypt, dcsccrated 
its temples, broke its spirit, and put an end to its art. 

These—atchitccture and sculpture*—arc the major Egyprian arts; but 
if abundance counted, bas-relief would have to be added to chem. No 
other people so tireicssly carved irs history or Icgends upon its walls. At 
iirst \S'C are shocked by the du 11 similarity of these glyptic nanatives, tlie 
crowded con fusion, the absence of proportion and pcrspcctive—or the 
ungainly attenipt to achieve this by representing the far above the near; 
we are surpiised to see how tall the Pharaoh is, and how small arc his 
enemies; and, as in thc sculpnire, wc find it hard to adjust oiir pictorbl 
habits to eyes and breasts that face us boldly, while noses, c^bing and feet 
tum coldly away. But then we find ourselves cavight by the perfeet line 
and grace of the faJeon and serpent carved on King Wenephes’ tomb,” 
by the limestonc reliefs of King Zoser on thc Step-Pyramid at Sakkara, 
by the wood-rebef of Prince Hesiré from his grave in the same locality," 
and by the w-ounded Liby an on a Fif tb Dynasty tomb at Abusir**—a patient 
study of musclcs tant in pain. At last we bear wnth equanimity the long 
reliefs that tcll how Thutmosc III and Raraescs H carried all beforc them: 
wc recognize the perfeetion of flowing line in the reliefs carved for Seti 
I at Abydos and Kamak; and we follow with interest the piemresque en- 
gravings wherem the scuJpcors of Hatshepsut tell on the w alJs of Dcr-el- 
Bahri thc story of the expedition sent by her to thc mysterious land of 
Punt (Somalila nd?), ^Ve see the iong ships with fuJl-spread saiJ and serried 
oars heading South amid wateis alive with octopi, crustacea and other 
toilers of the sea; we wateh the fleet arriving on thc shores of Punt, wel- 
comed by a startlcd but fascinated people and king; we see thc sailois 


■ Th*ugh chc word scxdptifre dl carved formsv we shdl ic meflning 

especully scuJpUife in the roLind; and ihall scgirgate under ihc term die pardal 

tsf forms upon a 
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carrylng on board a chousand loads of oarivc delicacies; we read the jcst 
of the Punt workman—“Bc carcful of your fcet, you over tlxerc; look 
om!" Thcn wc accompany the hcavy-laden vcsscls as tlicy return north- 
ward flllcd (the inscription telis us) “with the marveJs of the land of Punt, 
all the odoriferous trees of clic lands of the gods, incense, ebony, ivorj% 
gold, woods of di vers kinds, cosnxetics for the eyes, monkeys, dogs, panther 
skins, . . . never have like things been brought back for any king from 
the beginning of the world.” The ships come though the great canal 
beween the Red Sea and the Nilc; we see the expedition landing at the 
docks of Thebes, depositing its varied cargo at the very feet of the Queen, 
And lastly we are shown, as if af ter the lapse of time, all these imported 
goods beautifying Egj'pt: on every side ornaments of gold and ebony, 
boxes of pcrftimcs and unguents, clephants’ tusks and aniniab' hides; while 
the trecs brought back front Punt are flourishing so well on the soiJ of 
Thebes that under their branches oxen enjoy the shade, It is onc of the 
suprcine reliefs in the history of art.*^* 

Bas-relief is a liaison between sculpturc and painting. In Egypt, except 
during the reign of the Ptolemics and under the influcncc of Greece, paint¬ 
ing never rose to the status of an independent art; it rentained an accessory 
to archiccccurc, sculpture and relief—the painter filicd in the outlines carved 
by the entring tooL But though suboidinate, it was ubiquitous; most stanics 
were painted, all surfaecs wc te colored. I c is an art perilously subjcct to 
rime, and lacking the persistence of statuary and building. Very little rc- 
mains ro us of OJd Kingdom painting beyond a remarkable picture of sut 
geese from a tomb at jMcdum;“ but from this alone wc are jusrilied in bc- 
lieving that already in the early dynastics this art, too, had come near to 
perfeetion. In the iMiddle Kingdom we find distem per paincingt of a 
delightful dccorative effeet id the tombs of Ameni and Khnumhotep at 
Beni-Hasan, and such excellent cxamplcs of the art as the “Gazelles and 
the Peasants,’”“ and the "Gat Watching the Prey”;”* herc again the artist 
has caught the main poidt—thac his creations must move and live. Under 
the Empire the tombs became a riot of pin ring. The Egyptian artist had 
now developed eveiy color in the rainbow, and was anxious to display his 
skilL On the w^alls and ccilings of homes, tcniples, places and graves hc 

’ A catt of ihis relief may bc seer in tKc Twcifih Egypeian Rooni of tlie iMccropoU- 
un Musewn pf Art at New York. 

tPaunring in which the pignicnis are nitstd or tcmpcrcd wirh egg yolji^ sSm (diluud 
gluc), or cgg-vvhitc. 
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tried to porrray rcfreshingly thc lifc of rhe sunny ficlds^birds in flight 
through thc air^ fohes 5\vLmming in the sea, beasts of thc jungle in thcir 
native haunts. FJoors were painrcd to look like transparent pookt ceil- 
ings sought to rival rhe jewcijy of thc sky. Around these pjcturcs wcre 
bordcrs of geomcrric or fiorai design, ranging from a qulec simplicity to 
the most fascinating complcxity."* The '^^Dancing so full of orig- 

inality and esprit, thc ‘"Bird Hunt in a Boat,”"^ thc slim, naked bcauty in 
ochre^ mingllng with other musicians in the Tomb of Nlght at Thebes“— 
thcsc are siray samples of thc paintcd popularion of the graves. Hcrc# as 
in thc bas-rclicfst the line Ls gixxi and thc composition poor^ the participants 
in an action, whom wc should portray as intermingled^ are represented 
separately in succession;”^ supetposition is again preferred ro perspective; 
thc stiff fomialkni and conventions of Egyptian sculpturc are the ordcr 
of thc day, and do nne reveal that enlivening humor and rcalism which 
distinguish thc later stacuarv'. But through these pictures mns a freshness 
of concepdon, a flow of line and execution, a fidelity to the life and move- 
menr of natural things, and a joyous exubcrancc of coior and ornament, 
which make them a delighr to the eye and rhe spirir. With ail irs short- 
comings Egyptian painting would never be surpassed by any Oriental 
civilization imdl the middlc dynasties of China. 

The ini^jgr^^irts were the major art of Egypt. The same skiil and energy 
that had bu ilt Karn ak and thc Pyramids, and had crowded thc tcmples 
with a popuLace of stonc, devoted itsclf also to the intemal beautification 
of thc home, the adomment of the body, and the development of all the 
graces of life. Weavers made rugs, tapcstrics and cushions rich in coior 
and ineredibly fine in texture; the designs which they created passed do%vn [ 
into Syria, and are used therc to this day.“ The rehes of Tutenkhamon^s 
tomb have revealed the astonishlng luxury of E^^prian fumiturc, the ex- 
qtiisitc finish of every picce and part, chairs covered gaudily with silver 
and gold, beds of sumptuous workmanship and designn, jewel-boxcs and 
perf ume-baskets of minute artktrY, and vases that only China would cxceL 
Tabies bore cosrly vessels of silver, gold and bronze, crj’^tal goblcts, and 
sparlding bowls of dioritc so finely ground tlvat the fight shone through 
their stene w^alls. The alabaster vessels of Tutenkhamon, and the perfeet 
lotus cups and drinking bowls uncarthed amid the ruins of Amenhotep 
III’s villa at Thebes, indicate to what a high level thc ceramic art was 
raised. Finally the jeweleis of the Aliddlc Kingdom and the Empire broughe 
forth a profusion of prccious ornaments seldom surpassed in design and 
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\v orkmanship, Nccklaccs, crowtis, rings, bracelecs, nairrois, pectoraU, 

chains, medallions; gold and silvcf, camclian aod fcispar, iaph Ittsuli and 

amcrhyst-cvciything is here. The rich Egyptians took the same pleasiire 

as the Japanese in the beauty of thc little thirjgs that surrounded chem; 

eveiy square of ivory on their jewel-boxes had to be carved in relief and 

refined in prceise detail. They dressed simply, but they lived completely. 

And when their day’s work was done they refreshed themselves with 

music softly pbyed on lutes, harps, sistrums, flutes and lyres,* Tcmples 

and palaoes had orchesttas and choirs, and oo the Pharaoh’s staff was a 

“superintendent of singing” who organized players and musicians for the 

enterrainment of the king, Thcre is no trace of a musical notation in 

iTiay tie merely a lacuna io thc remains. Snefrunofr and 

Rc'mery-Ptah were the Carusos and De Rcszkes of their day, and across 

thc centurles we hear their boast that they “fulfil every wlsh of the kine 
hy their beautlful singing.”®' 

It is cxceptional that their names suri ive, for in most cases the artists 
%vhosc la bors preserved the features or memory of princes, priests and 
kings had no mcans of transmitting their own names to posterity. Wc hear 
of Imhotep, the almost mythical architcct of Zoser’s rcign; of ineni, who 
designed great buildings like Der-el-Bahri for Thutmose I; of Puymre 
and Hapuseneb and Senmut, who canried on the architectural enterprises 
of Queen Hatshepsut,! of the artist Thutmose, in whose studio so many 
masterpieccs have been found; and of Bek, thc proud scuJptor who tells 
us, in Gautier’s strain, that he lias saved Ikhnacon from oblivion.*“ Amen- 
hotep 111 had as his chief architcct another Amenhotep, son of Hapu^ thc 
Pharaoh placed almost limitless wealth at the disposal of his talents, and 
this favored artist becamc so famous that la ter Egypt worshiped him as 
a god. For the most pan, however, thc artist worked in obscuritv and 

poverty, and was raoked no higher than other arrisans or handicraftsmen 
by the priests and potentates who engaged him. 

Egyptian religion codperated with Egyptian wealth to inspire and foster 
art, and codperated with Egypt’s loss of empire and affluence to ruin ic 
Religion offered modves, ideas and the inspiration; but It imposed con- 

■ TTi« luK u-M wiåe by arerchlng a fc^v smugs along a aatrow soiwdine^rd- ri« 
sistrunt w'w Ji ?roup of sniaU discs shakea on wires. ° * 


tSeiviiut WM so hoflored by hw soverelgns di« hc said of himstir "I _ 

rf i„i-- Tii. if:. V.,, t. CT 

waya so deiriy expeessed. ^ ^ 
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ventions and restraints whlch bound arc so complecely to the church chat 
when sincere religion died among rhe artists, the arts that had lived on Ic 
died too. This is the tragedy of almast cvery civilization—that its soul is in 
its faithj and seldom survives philosophy. 

10, Fhilosophy 

The ^^InytTTiCthns of Ptah-hotep*^~The “Ad?ri&nitions of Ipzi'iver^ 
—The *^*^Diaiogue of ^ Aitsanthrope^^^Tbe Egypt'ani Eccte^i^^tes 

Historians of philosophy have been wont to begin their story wlth the 
Grceks* The Hindus^ who bclicvc chat they invented philosophy^ and the 
Chinese^ who believc thar they perfccted it, smile at onr provincialism* 
It may bc that wc are all miscaken; for among the most ancienr fraginents 
lefe to us by thé Egyptians are vvritings that belong^ however loosely and 
unrechnieaJly, under the ru brie of moral philosophy^ The wisdom of the 
Egyptians was a proverh with rhe Greeks, who felt themselves children 

b^ide this ancient race.™ 

The oldest work of phllosophy known to us is the “Instruction of Ptah- 
hocep,” which apparently goes back to 2880 B.c.—23™ years before Con- 
fucius^ Socrates and Buddha*™ Ptah-hotep was Govemor of Mcmphis> and 
Prime Minister to the King, under the Flfch Dynasty, Retiring from Office^ 
he decided to leave ro his son a manual of everlasdng wisdom^ It was 
transcribed as an antique classic by sonie scholars prior to the Eighteenth 

Dyiiasty. The Vizicr begins: 

O Prince my Lord, the end of lifc is ac hånd; old age descendech 
upon mc; feebleness comcth and childishness is renewed; hc that is 
old lieth down in nusery everj' day. The cycs are smaU, the tars arc 
deaf. Energy is diminished^ thc heart hath no rest, . . . Command chy 
scr^'antt therefortt to make over my princely authority to my son. 

Let mc speak unto him the words o”f thenr that heatken to thc coun-- 
sel of the men of old time, chosc that once heard the gods. I pray 
thee^ Jet this thing bc done. 

His Gracious Majesty grants the permission, advislng him^ however^ to 
**^discour&e without causing weariness*^— advice not yet superfluous for 
philosophcrs. Whereupon Ptah-hotep instmets his soni 

Be not proud because thou art leomcd; but discoutse wkh thé ig¬ 
norant man as with thc sagc. For no limit ean bc set co skiil, ncither 
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is thcrc any craftsman that posscsscth full adt'antagcs. Fair spccch is 
THore rare than the emeraJd thac is found by slave-imidcns among che 
pcbbics. ., . Live, dierefore, in die hense of kmdlines^ and men shall 
enme and give gifts of chemselves, . . . Besvare of making enmity by 
chy wards. * * . Overstep not the eruth^ neicher repeat thac which 
any man, be he prince or peosant, saith In opening the heartj h is 
abhoiTcnt to the soul. .. . 

[f thou wouJdst bc a vvisc man, beget a son for die plcasing of the 
god, If he niakc straighr his coursc after thine example, if he ar- 
range thine affairs in due ordcr, do all unto him that is good. 

« , . If he bc hccdless and trespass thy rulcs of condtict, and is vio- 
Jent; if everj^ spcech that cometh from his niourh is a vUe word; 
then beat thou him, diat his talk may bc fitting. . . . Prccious to a 
man Is the virtue of his son, and good character is a thing remem- 
bered, * * . 

Wheresover thou gæst, besvare of consorting with ss'omen. , « . 

Tf thou svouldst bc svisc, pro vide for thine housc, and love thy wife 
that is in iliinc arms, - - . Silence is more profitable to thee dian 
abundance of spcech. Consider how thou maj'cst bc opposed by an 
expcjt that speaketh in councll. It is a foulish diing to speak on 
every kind of work, * , , 

If thou bc powcrful make thyseif to be honored for knowlcdge 
and for gentleness. , * i Beware of interruprion, and of answering 
words with heat; pur it from dieci control thysclf. 

And Ptah-hotep concludcs with Horatian pride: 

Nor shall any word that hadi liere been set down ccase out of this 
knd forever, hut shall be made a paitem whereby princes shaU speak 
well. My vvords shall instruer a man how hc shall speak; . , . vea, he 
shall become as one skllfiil in obeying, excellent in speaking. Good 
fojTunc shall befalJ hini; . . . he shall be gracious until the end of Jiis 
life; hc shall be contenred always.™ 

This note of good cheer does not perslst In Egyptian thought; age comes 
upon it CjUickJy, and sours it. Another sage, Ipuwcr, benioans the disordcr, 
violcncc, famine and decay that attended the passing of the Old Kingdom; 
he tells of sccptics who ^Svould make ofTe rings if' thev *'knew where the 
god he commencs upon inereasing suicide, and adds, likc another 
Schopenhauer: "‘Would that there might bc an end of men, that rhere 
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mighc fac no conccptJoo, no birth. If the land would but ceasc from noise, 
and strife be no more“-k is clear that Ipuwer was tired and old. In the 
end hc dreanis of a philosopher-kiiig who wiU redcem men from chaos 

and injusticc: 

Hc brings cooling to the flame (of the social conflagradon?). Ic is 
said hc is the shepherd of all men* There b no evil in his heart 
When his herds are fcw hc passes the day to gather theni t^eihcr, 
their hearts heing fevered. Would that he had discemed cheir char¬ 
acter in the firø generation, Thcn would hc have smitten eviL He 
would have strctched fotth his arm against if. He would have 
srnitfen the seed thereof and their inheritance, * ^ Where is hc lo- 
day? Doth hc sleep perchance? Behold^ his mighe is not seen. 


This aircady is the voicc of the prophersi the lines arc cast Lnto scrophic 
form, like the prophetic writlngs of the Jew=^; and Breasted piopcrly 
acclaims chese ^^Admonirions^' as “the carliese emergence of a social idealism 
which among the Hebrews vve call *Messiantsm/ Anot her scroll from 
the Middle Kingdom denounccs the corrupdon of the age in words that 

almost every^ generation hears: 

To whom do 1 speak today? 

Brotliers arc cvil, 

Fricnds of todav are not of love* 

Æ 

To whom do I speak today? 

Hearts are thievish, 

Every man sefees his ncighbor's goods* 

To whom do 1 speak rodayi^ 

Tlic gentie man perishes, 

The bold-faccd goes evetv'^vhere* * - - 
To whom do i speak today? 

When a man should arouse wrath by his c vil conduct 

Hc sars aU men to mirth, akhough his initiuicy is wicked* * . . 


And then this Tgyptian Swinbumc pours out a lovely eulogy of death: 


Death is before me today 
Likc the rccovcty of a sick man, 

Like going forth into a gården after sickness. 

Death is before me today 
Likc the odor of niyrrh^ 

Like sitting under the sail on a windy day* 
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Dcath is before me today 
Likc thc odor of lortis-flowers^ 

Ljkc -beting on the shore of drunkenness. 

Dcath is before mc coday 
Like the coiirse of a frcÆeCi 

Likc the return of a man from the war-gallcy to his house* * . * 

Death is before me roday 

As a man longs to see his home 

When hc had spent years of capeiviry^^ 

Saddest of all is a poem engraved upon a slab now io the Leydcn 
Museum, and dating back to i zoo a.c. Carpe diem^ it sings—snatch the dav! 

I have heard che words of Imhotcp and Hardcdef^ 

Words greatly celebraced as their nttctances. 

Behold the places thereof!— 

Their walls are dismancled, 

Their places arc no more. 

As if they had never been. 

None comech from thcnce 

Thac he may cell us how they fare; ^ ^ * 

That he may contene our hearts 

Until wc too depart 

To the placc whither they have gone* 

Encourage thy heart to foi^et it, 

Making it pleasant for thee ro foUow thy desire 
While thou livest. 

Put myrrh upon chy head. 

And gaiments upon thee of fine linen, 

Imbued with niarvelous Juxuries, 

The genuine chings of the gods. 

inerease yet more thy delights. 

And let not thy heart tanguish. 

FoIIow thy desire and thy good« 

Fashion thy affairs on earth 

After the mandates of thine o^vn heart, 

Till that day of lamen ta tion come to thee 

When the siJent-hearted (dead) hears not their lamcntation. 

Nor hc that is in the tomb attends the monmine. 
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Ceiebrate thc glad day^ 

Be not \vt 2 ry cherein. 

Lo^ no man rakerh his goods widt Kiin; 

Yea, none retumeth again that is gonc thither,^ 

This pessimism and scepticism werc che resule^ it may b«, of the brolcen 
spirit of a nation humiliated and subjccted by the Hylpos in\pders; they 
beai the same retadon to Egypi that Stoicism and Epicureanism bear 10 
3 defeated and enslavcd Greece.* In pan such liccraturo represents one 
of those interindes, like our own moral interregnum, in whlch thought 
has for a time overconic beUef> and men no longer know how or why they 
shouJd live. Such periods do not endurc; hope soon wins the victoiy over 
thought^ the intcUect is put down to its customary menial place, and 
religion is bom again, giving to men the imaginatlvc stimulus apparently 
indispensable to life and work^ We need not suppose that such poems 
expressed the views of any large number of Egj^pdans; behind and around 
the small but vital minority that pondered the problems of life and death 
in secular and naturalistic terms werc millions of simple men and women 
who remained faichful to the gods, and never doubted that light would 
triumph^ thac c ve ry earthly pain and grief would be atoned for bountifully 
in a haven of happiness and pcace. 

//. Relighn 

Sky gods—Th^ mn god-Plmt god^—ATjhml gods—Sex gods— 
Hiimm gods-Osiris—his and Hottis-MinoT deiiks-Tbe 

pTiests--lvmio7tality—Tht ^'^Uook of the Dead^^—The 

^"^Negatwe Ct^nfesslon^^-^Mi^po—Corruption 

For bcncath and above evcryching in Egype was religion. Wc find it 
there in every stage and form from totemism to theology; we see its in- 
duence in bteraturep in govemment, in art, in everything cxcept morality. 
And it is not only varied^ it is tropically abundant^ only in Rome and 
India shall we find so plentiful a pantheon- We cannot understand the 

Egyptian—or man—tmtil wc stndy his gods. 

In the beginning^ said the Eg)'ptlan, was the skyv and to the end this and 
the Nilc remained his chief dlviniries+ All these marvelous heavenly bodies 
were not mere bodies, they were the cxtemal forms of mighty spirits> 

■ says Tpuwu, “pays ro ftveoues,"™ 
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gods whose wills—not alw-ays concordant—otdained their complcx aiul 
varled movements.™ The sky itself was a A^ault, across \^'hosc vasmcss a 
great cow stood, who ^vas the goddcss Hathor; thc earth lay bencath her 
feer, and her bclly \vas clad in the beauty of ten thousand stars. Or (for 
thc gtxJs and niyths differed from norne to norne) thc sky was the god 
Sibu, lying tenderly upon the earth, which was the goddess Nuil; from 
their gigantic copulation all cliings had been bom,’” Each of the constella- 
tions was a god: for cxamplc, Sahu and Sopdit (Orion and Sirius) were 
cremendous deitics; Sahu ate gods three times a day regularly, Occasionally 
some such monster ate the moon, but only for a moment; soon the prayets 
of men and the anger of the other gods foreed the greedy sow to vomit 
it up again.’“ In this manner the Egyptian populace explained an eclipse 
of the moon. 

The moon was a god, perhaps the oldest of all that were svorshiped 
in Egypt; but in the official theology thc greatest of thc gods was the sun. 
Some times it was worshipcd as thc supremc dcity Ra or Re, the bright 
father who fcrtiiizcd Mother Earth with rays of penetrating heat and 
light; somerimes it was a divine calf, bom anew at every daxsm, saiJing thc 
sky slowly in a celesdal boat, and descending into the west, at evening, 

likc an old man tortering to his grave. Or thc sun was thc god Horns, 
taking the graceful form of a falcon, flying majcsrically across the heavens 
day after day as if in supervision of his realm, and becoming one of thc 
recurrent sjrmbols of Egyptian religion and royalty. Alwap Ra, or thc 
sun, was thc Creator: at his first risingt seeing thc earth desen and bare, 
he had Hoodcd it with his energiting rays, and all li ving things—vegctable, 
animai and human— had sprung pell-mclJ from his eyes, and been scatcered 
over the svorld. The earliest men and women, being direcr chiJdren of Ra, 
had been perf eet and happy; by degrees their dcscendants had taken to 
evil ways, and had forfeited this perfeetion and happiness; whercupon 
Ra, dissatisfied with his creatures, had destroyed a large part of the human 
race. Lcamcd Egyptians questioned rhis popular belicf, and asserted on 
the contrajy (like certain Sumerian scholars), that the first men had been 
iike brutes, without articulate speech or any of the arts of lifc.”’ All in 
all il was an intelligent mythology, expressing piously man’s gradtude lo 
earth and sun. 

So exuherant was this piety that thc Egyptians worshipcd not merely 
the soiircc, but almost c very fomi, of lifc. Atany plants were sacred to 
thtm: thc palm-trcc that sUed then, atnid the' deaert, thc spring th« 
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^ave tKem drink in the oa^iSr thc gtovc whcre thcy could meet and rest^ 
the sycamore tlourishing miraculously in the sand; thcsc werc, with ex¬ 
cellent rcason, ho[y titmgs, and to thc end of hix civilizatlon rhc simple 
Egypdan brought them ofFcrings of cueumbers^ grapes and figs,'” Even 
thc lowly vegctable found irs dcvotccs; and Tainc amiised himsclf by 
showing ho\v thc onion that 50 displcascd Bossuct had been a divinity on 
the banks of thc Nilc.*** 

More popular were the animal godSj they were so nnmerous that they 
filicd thc Egyprian pantheon likc a cha tre ring menage rie. In onc norne or 
anorher^ in onc period oranother, Egyprians worshiped the bnlh thc croco- 
dilc^ thc hawt, the cow, the goosCt the goat^ the ram^ thc cae, thc dog, 
thc chicken^ the stvaJlow^ thc jackal^ thc serpent^ and allowed some of 
thcsc creatures to roam in thc tcmplcs with the same freedom tbat is 
accorded to thc sacred cow in Indk today.* * “ VVhen rhc gods became 
human they still rcrained animal doubles and symbols: Amon was repre' 
sented as a goosc or a ram^ Ra as a grasshopper or a buli. Osiris as a buil 
or a ramt Sebek as a crocodile, Horns as a hawk or faicon, Hathor as a 
con't and Thoth, the god of wisdom, as a baboon.” Sometimes women 
were oifered to certain of thcsc animals as sexual mates; the buU in par- 
ticular, as thc incamation of Osiris* reccived this honor; and at Mendes+ 
says Plucarch, the most beautifiil woincn were offered in coirus to thc 
di vine goat."” F rom beginning to end this totemism remained as an essential 
and narivc element in Egyptian religion; human gods came to Egypt 
mueh later, and probably as gifts from western Asia “ 

The goat and the faull were especially sacred to thc Egj^ptians as repre- 
sendng sex nal Creative power; they were not merely symbols of Osiris, 
but incamations of him-™ Ofcen Osiris was deplcted with large and prom¬ 
inent organs, as a mark of his supreme power; and models of him in this 
form^ or with a rriple phallus, were bome in religions processions by the 
Egj^ptians; on certain occasions the tvomen carried such phallic images^ 
and operated them meebanically with strings™* Signs of sex worship 
appear not only in the many cases in which figures are depiceed, on temple 
reliefs, with ercct organs, but in thc frequent appearance, in Egyptbn 
symbolism, of the cmx ansata—2. cross with a handle, as a sign of sexual 
union and vigorous life.™ 

At last thc gods became human— or ratber, men became gods, Likc the 

*Ttie ciirlfttifi tender vrilJ find igaan a similar custmn lu liidbi, cf, DuboU, Hindu 

Mmners, Cmtoms and Ccrnftianiti^ Oxford, p. 595. 
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deitles of Greecc, the personal gods of Egj'pt wcrc merely soperior men 
and women, made m heioic mould, but composed of bone and musclc, 
ficsh and biood; they hungered and ate, ihirsted and drank, loved and 
mated, hated and killed, grew old and dicd.“ Thcrc was Osiris, for ex- 
ampk, god of the bencficcot Kile, whosc death and rcsurrccrion wcrc 
celebrated yearly as symbolizing the fail and rise of the river, and perhaps 
ihe decay and growth of the soil. Every Egyptian of the later dynasries 
could tell the story of how Set (or Sit), the wicked god of dcsiccation, 
who sh ri veled xip harv'csts with his burning breath, was angcred at Osiris 
(the Nile) for extending (with his overflow) the fertility of the eanh, 
slew him, and reigned in diy- majesty over Osiris’ ktngdom (i.e., the rii'cr 
once faiied to rise), until Horus, brave son of Isis, overcame Set and 
banished hkn; whereafter Os iris, brought back to lif c by the warmch 
of Isis' love, ruled benevolently over Egypt, suppressed cannibalism, estab'' 
lished civilisation, and then aseended to heaven to reign thcrc cndlessly 
as a god.“ It was a profound myth; for history, likc Oriental religion, is 
duaiistic—a record of the conflict benveen creation and dcscruccion, fer- 
tility and desiccation, rejuvenation and cxhanscion, good and evil, lifc and 
death. 

Profound, too, was the myth of Isis, the Great .Mother. She w'as not 
only the loyal sister and wdfe of Osiris; in a sense she was greater than hc, 
for—like woman in general—she had conquered death through love. Nor 
was she merely the black sod of the Delta, ferdiized by the touch of 
Osiris-Nile, and making ail Egypt rich with her feeundity. She was, above 
all, the symbol of that mysrerious Creative power which had pioduced the 
earth and every li ving thing, and of that matcmal tenderness whereby, at 
whatever cost to the mother, the young new life is nurtured to maturity. 
She represented in Egypt—as Kali, Ishtar and Cybele represented in 
Asia, Demeter in Grcece, and Ceres in Rome—the original priority and 
independence of the female principle in creation and in inheritance, and 
the originative leadeiship of woman in tilling the earth; for ic was Isis 
(said the myth) who had discovered wheat and barJcy growing wild in 
Egypt, and had reveaied them to Osiris (ntan).** The Eg^'ptians wor- 
shiped her with especial fondness and piccy, and raised up jeweled images 
to her as the Mother of God; her tonsured priests praised her in sonorous 
matins and vespers; and in midwinter of each ycar, coincident with the 
annual rebirth of the sun towards the end of our December, the cemplcs 
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of her divine ctiild. Horns (god of the sun), showed her, in holy efiig^% 
mirsing in a stable rhe babe that she had miraculously conceived. These 
poetic-philosophic legen ds and symbols profoundly affeered Chrisiian 
ritual and theology, Eariy Christians somerimes worshiped before the 
statues of Isis suckling the infant Horns, seeing in them another form of 
the ancient and noble myth by which woman (Le,, the female principle), 
creating all things, bccomcs at last the Mother of God,'“ 

These—Ra {or, as he was callcd in the South, Amon), Osiris, Isis and 
Horns—were the greater gods of Egypt. In later days Ra, Amon and 
another god, Ptah, v^ere combined as three embodlments or aspects of one 
supreme and triune dejty^“* Thcre were countlcss lesser divinities; Anu bis 
the jackal, Shu, Tefnue, Ncphrhys, Ket, Nut; . * * but we muse not make 
these pages a museum of dead gods. Even Pharaoh was a god, alwajtrs the 
son of Amon-Ra, ruling not merely by di vine right but by divine birth, 
as a deity transieutly coleracing the earth as his home. On his head was 
rhe falcon, symbol of Elorus and totem of the cribe; from his forehead rose 
the UTieiis or setpent, s^mibol of wisdom and life, and communicating magic 
\Trtucs to the crown."^ The king was chief-priest of the faith, and led the 
great proc^ions and ceremonies thar celebrated the festivals of the gods. 
It was through this assumption of divine lineage and powers rhat he was 
able to rule so long wich so litdc force. 

Hcncc the priests of Egyp^^ were the necessary props of the throne, 
and the secret police of the social order. Given a faith of such complexity, 
a class had to anse adept in magic and ritual, whose skili would make it 
indispcnsablc in approaching the gods. In e ff eet, though not in laWj. rhe 
Office of priest passed dowm from father to son^ and a class grew up 
which, through the pie ty of the people and the polltic generosity of the 
kings, becamc in time richer and stronger than the feudal aristocracy or 
the royal family itself. The sacrifices offered to the gods supplied the 
priests w'ich food and drink; the tcmplc buddings gave them spacious 
homes; the revenues of tcmplc lands and services fumished them with 
ampie incomes; and the ir exemption from forced bbor, military service, 
and ordinary raxation, left them in an enviable position of prestige and 
power. They deserved not a little of this power, for they accumulatcd 
and pneserved the learning of Egypt, educated the youth, and disciplined 
themselves with rigor and zeal. Herodotus describes them almost with 
awe: 
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They are of all mcni the mose excessiveiy atttritivc to the worship 
of rhe gods, and oliscrvc the followLng ccrcmonics* * * * Thcy weaf 
linen garmcncs, eonstanrly fresh-washed ^ + . Thcy are circumciscd 
for the sake of cIcanQness, chinking it better co bc clean than hand- 
5 ome. Tliey shave thetr whok body every diiid da\\ chat neither 
lice nor any other impurity may bc found upon cliem. . . . Thcy 

wash chcmsclvcs in cold water tu'icc everv day and cwice every 
night“ 

\\‘hat disringulshcd this religion above evervThing cIsc was its emphasis 
on urmiortality. Tf Osirk, tfic Nile, and all vegetation, mlght rise again, 
so might man* The amazing prescr\'arion of the dead body in the dry soil 
of Egypt lent some encouragenicnt to this belief, which was to dominate 
Egyptiati faith for thousands of ycars, and to pass frona it, by ics own 
resu rrcction^ into Christiariity**** The body, Egype bel icved, was inhabited 
by a small replica of itseif called the Ka, and also by a soul that dwelt in 
the body like a bird flicting among trees. All of these—body, KiJ and soul— 
survived chc appearance of death; they could escape nionality for a dme 
in proportion as the flesh was presen^ed from dccay; bur if they came ro 
Osiris clean of all sin they would bc permicted to live fore ver In the 
“Happy Ficld of Food”—chosc hcavcnly gardens where therc would 
always be abundance and security: judge the harassed penury rhat spoke 
in this consoling dream. These Elvsian Flelds, however, could be rcached 
only through the scrvdccs of a ferrjman, an Egy'ptian procot)^pe of Charonj 
and this old gentleman ’vt'ould receive into his boat only such men and 
women as had done no evil in the ir lives* Or Osiris would question the 
dead, weighlng each candidatc's heart in the scalc against a feather to rest 
his truthfulness, Thosc who fa i led in this final examinarion would be 
condemned to lie forever in their tombs, hungering and thirsting, fed upon 
by hideous crocodiles, and never coming forth to sce the son. 

According to the priests there were elever ways of passing these tests; 
and they offered to rcveal these ways for a consideration. One was to fit 
up the tomb with food, drink and servanrs to nourish and help the dead. 
Another was to fill the tomb with talismans plcasing to the gods; fish, 
vultures, snakes, above all, the scarab—a beetle which, because ir repro- 
duced itsclf apparcntly with fertilization, typihed the resurrected soul- 
if these were properly blcssed by a priest thev would frighten away everj'^ 
assailant, and annihilate everj^ evU, A still better way was to buy the 
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Book of the Dcady^ scrolls for which thc priests had wrirtcri prayers^ for- 
mulas and charms calculated ro appcasc^ c ven to deceive^ Osirts. \^''hen, 
after a hundred vicissirudes and periJs, the dcad soul ar last rcachcd OsiriSj 
it was to address the greac judge in some such inanner as cJiis: 


O Thou who speedest Time's advancing Aving^, 
Thou dwcllcr in al[ mj^crics of lifc* 

Thou guardian of cveiy' word I Speak— 

Behold, Thou art ashamed of mCj thy son; 

Thy heart is fu!l of sorrow and of shame. 

For that my si ns were grievous in the worldt 
And proud my wickedness and my tninsgrcssion* 
Oh^ bc at pcacc with lue, oh, be at peaec^ 

And break the barriers thac loom betivecn us! 

Let all my sins be washed away and fali 
Forgotten to die right and Jefe of thee! 

Yca, do away with aU niy wickedness. 

And put away the shanie diac filis thy heait. 

That Thou and I herjcefordi niay be at peace.“* 


Or the soul was to declarc its innuccncc <jf all major sinsj, in a “Negarivc 
Confession" chat represents for us onc of thc carUese and nobicst expressions 
of thc tnoral sensc in man: 

Hail to Tl^ee, Great God, Lord of Truth and Justicel I have 
come before Thee, my Master; 1 have heen brouglit to see thy 
beautics. ... I bring unto you Tnidi. . . , I have not commicted in- 
it|uiry against men* I have not oppressed die poor. ... I have not 
laid labar upon any frec man beyoiid rliat which he wrouglit for 
himself. . , . I have not dcfaulted^ I have not conimittcd thac which 
is an abomination to thc gods* I have not caused thc slave tu be ill- 
treated of his master. I have not starv^cd any man^ 1 have not made 
any tu weep, 1 have not assassinated any man, * * - I have not com- 
mitted creason against any. I have not in aught di minished the sup- 

• mndcni dtle given by Lepsius to some two theiisind papyrus roUs fonnd in vari“ 
OU5 tombs, and distlnguishcd bv' concaining formulas to guide [he dead* The Egy'pdan 
ddc is Cøming Fortb (from drath) by Day. They daw from thc [^'fimlds, bue sotne 
are ei'cn cider. The Egyptens bdieved th:jt these tests bad been compKRcd by thc god 
of wisdoffti, Thoth; chapter Uiv announoed that the boot bad been feund at HclIopoLis, 
and was "^in thc very håndw'nting of thc gud.™ Joiuab uude a ^lilar discovery among 
ihe JcviT; cf. Chap. xn^ below. 
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plies of chc ccmple^ I have nor spoiled thc show-^bread of the gods. 

... 1 have done no camal act wichio the sacred eneJosure of rhe 
temple. I have noc blasphemed. . . * ] have nor faJsided the balancCp 
I have not taken away milk from the mouths of sucklings. 1 have . .. 
not raken with nets the hirds of the gods . . A am pure. I am pure. 

I am pure.” 

For the most part, however, Egypeian religion had lirtie to say about 
moraJity; the priests were busler selling charms^ mumbllng incancationSj, 
and performing magic rites chan Lnculcating echical precepes. Even the 
Book of the Dead teaches the faithful that charms blessed by rhe clergy 
wlll overcome aU the obstacles that the deceased soul may encoumer on 
its way to sal vat ion; and the emphasi5 is rather on reciting the prayers 
chan on li ving the good life. Says one roUt “If this can be kno^^Tl by 
the deceased hc shall come forth by day”—i.e., rise to ctemal life. Amulets 
and incantations were designed and sold to cover a multirude of sins and 
secure the entrance of the Devil himself into Paradise* Ar every step the 
pious Egyprian had to mutter srrange fomuilas ro avert evil and attract 
the good. Hear, for cxample^ an anxious mother trj'ing tg drL\*e our 
“demons" from her child: 

Run out, thou who comest in darkness, who ente rest in stealth. 

. « ^ Comest thou to kJss this child? I will not Jet rhee kiss him. 

. . . Comest thou to take him away? 1 will not let thee take him 
away from me. [ have made his protection against thee out of 
Efet-herb, which makes pain; out of omons, which harm thee; out 
of honcy, which is sweet to the Jiving and bitter to the dead; out 
of the evij parts of the Ebdu fish; out of the backbone of the 
perch.“ 

The gods themselves used magic and charms against one another, The 
licerarure of Egypt is fuJl of magicians—of wizards who dry up lakes with 
a ’word, or causc severed limbs to jump back into pbce, or raise the dead.** 
The king liad magicians to help or guide him; and he himself was believed 
to have a magical power to make rhe rain faJl, or the river rise.“ Life was 
fuU of talismans, spelk, divinations; evecy door had to have a god to 
frighten away evil spirits or fortuitous scrokes of bad luck* Children bom 
on the twency-third of the monrh of Thoth would surely die soon; rhose 
bom on the cw'cntiech of Choiakh w'ould go blind,** ^'Each day and 
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monrh,” Hcrodotus, assigned to some particular god; and accord- 
mg ro the day on wKlch each person is bom, rhey dcicrmine what wLll 
befal I him, how he wili die, and whac kind of person he will be.”*" In 
the end che connecrion bemcen moraliry and religion tended co be for- 
gocten; the road co cternal bJiss led not through a good life, but through 
magic, ricual, and generosiry to the prlcsts. Let a great Eg^^pcologist ex- 
press the matter: 


The dangers of the hereafter were now greatly mukipliedt atid 
for every critical siruation che priesc was able co fumish che dead 
with an effeetive charm which wouid infallibly cncc him. Besides 
many charms which enabicd che dead co reach che world of che 
hereafcer, therc werc those which prcvcnccd him from losing his 
mouch, his head^ his hearr; others which enabled him to remember 
his namCf to breathe, eat, drink, avoid eating hts own foulness, co 
prevene his drink ing-wacer from cuming mto flame, co eum dark- 
ness iuto lighc, to ward ofF all serpcncs and ocher hostile monsters* 
and many ochers. . h. - Thus che carliesc moral dcvcbpmcnc which 
wc can trace in che ancienc Easc wa$ suddenly arrested* or at Icast 
chccked, by che decestahlc de^dces of a cornipc pricschood eager 
for gain.^ 


Such was the State of religion in Egypf when Ikhnaton* poet and heretic, 
came to the throne, and inauguraced che religious revolution that destroyed 
the Empire of Egypt. 


THE HERETIC KISG 

The character af Ikljnatan—The new religion^A hyr^m ta the 
jw/i — Monoiheirirf — The new dogtm — The ne^ art — Re¬ 
action— N ofretete—Break-up af the E7/jpire—Death af 

Ikhnatan 

In the year 13S0 hx- Anienhorcp IH, who had succecdcd Thutmose 
IH, died after a life of vvordly luxury and display, and was followed by 
his son Amenhotep IV^ destined to be kno^m as Ikhnaton. A profoundly 
revealing portraic-bust of him, discovered at Tell^l-Amama, show^ a 
profile of incredible delicacy* a face feminine in softness and poetic m 
ics sensitivitJ^ Large eyclids likc a drcamcr's* a long, misshapen skull* a 
frame siender and weak: here was a Shelley calicd to be a king. 
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I Ic had hardiy come to power whcn he began to rcv=^olr againsc rhe 
religion of Amon, and the prac tices of Amon^s pricsts. In the great tcmplc 
at Kamak there was now a large harens, supposcdly the coneubmes of 
Amon, but in reaJity sert'ing ro amuse the clcrgy.*^ The 
whose private Ufe was a nitxlel of fidelity, did not approve of th^ sacted 
harlotry^ the biood of the ram ^laughtcred in sacrificc to Anion stank 
in his nostrils; and the traffic of the priests in magic and charms* and their 
usc of the Oracle of Amon to suppoir religions obscuranrism and polltical 
cornjption“ disgusted him ro the point of violent protest. *^More evi] are 
the words of the priests/^ hc said, *'than those which I heard untjl the year 
IV” (of his reign) i “more evil are they than those vvhleh King Amenhotep 
111 heard.™ His youthful spirit rebclled against the sordidness into which 
rhe religion of his pcoplc had fallen; hc abominated the indecent wealth 
and lavish ritual of the templcs, and the growing hold of a mercenary 
hierarchy on the nation^s life. With a poet^s audacity he threvv compromise 
to the windsv and announeed bravely that all these gods and ceremonies 
were a vulgar idolatrVt that there \V 2 S but one god—Aton. 

Likc Akbar in India thirty ccnturlcs latcr^, Ikhnaton saw divinity aho^^e 
all in the sun^ in the source of all earthiy li fe and lighc* We cannot tell 
whether he had adopted his theory from Syriat and whether Aton was 
merely a form of Adonis. Of whatever origln, rhe new god filled the 
king^ssoul with dcHght; he changed his own name from Amenhotep, which 
contained the namc of Amon, to Ikhnaton, mcaning "Aton is sarisfied’^j 
and helping himself with old hymns, and certain monorhcistic poems pub- 
ILshed in the prcceding reign/ hc composed passionate songs to Aton, of 
which this, the longest and the best, is the fairest survhdng remnant of 
ELgj^pcIan literaturc: 


Tliy dawning is bcautiful in the horizon of the sky, 
O Hving .Aton, Beginning of Hfe. 

Wh^n thou risest in the eastem horizon, 

Thou fiUest every land with thy beaury. 


Thou irr beautifuk great, glittering, high above evciy land, 

Thy rays, they encompass the bnd, even all thac thou hast made. 

* Under Amenhetep Ilt the irchitcccs Suti and Har had inscrlbed a mDnothetsde hvinn 
ro the sun upon a stele now In clic Brtcish jMuscujii.** Jt had long been dic custom in 

E^ypr w adiircss the suii-god» Amon-Ra, as the greatest gcnj,™ but only as the god of 
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TIlou art and thou carricsc thcm all away captive; 
Thou bindes t them by tliy Jo ve. 

Tliough thou an far away, chy rays arc upon canhj 
Though thou aiT on high, chy foorprincs arc the day. 

Whcn thou senest in the vvesrem horizon of tlic sky, 
The carth is in darkness likc the dcad; 

Tliey slccp m the ir chamberSj 
Their hea^ are wrappcd up, 

Their nostrils arc stopped. 

And none seeth the other, 

AJJ their tiiings are stolen 
Whieh are under their heads, 

And they know it not. 

Every iion cometh fordi from his den. 

All serpents they sting. , . . 

Tlie World b in siJence, 

He thar made them restedi in hb horizon- 

Bright is the carth when thou risest in the horizon, 
When thou shincst as Aton by day 
Thou drivest away the darkness. 

When thou sendest forch tiiy rays, 

The Two Lands are in daily fcstivity» 

Awake and standing upon their feet 
When thou hast raiscd them up, 

Their Jimbs bached, they take their clothing, 

Their arms uplifted in adoradon m thy dawning. 

In all the World they do their work. 

All caetic rest upon their pasturagc, 

The trccs and the pbnts flourish, 

The blrds flutter in their marshes, 

Tlieir wings uplifted in adoration to thce» 

All the sheep danec upon their feet^ 

All winged thmgs fly, 

They Live when thou hast shone upon them. 

The barks sail upstream and downstream. 

Everip' highway b open becausc thou da^Tiest* 

Tlie fish in the river leap up before thee, 

Thy rays are in the midst of die greac green sea. 
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Creacor of che germ in woman^ 

Alaker of seed in man. 

Giving life to the son in the body of his mother, 

Soochmg him chat he inay not weep. 

Nurse even in che womb^ 

Giver of breath lo animatc e\'erj' one that hc makethi 

When he cometh forth from che body . . , on the day of his bixth, 

Thou openest his mouth la speech, 

Thou suppliest his necessitics. 

■ 

When the fledgling in che egg chirps in the egg, 

Thou givest him breath thenein to preserve him aljve. 

When thou hast brought him together 
To the point of faursnng the egg^ 

He cometh forth from the egg^ 

To chirp with all his mighe* 

He goeth about npon his two feet 
When he hath come forth therefrom. 

How manifold arc thy works! 

They are hiddeu from before us, 

O sole godf whose powers no other po!isesseth. 

Thou didst create the earth according to thy heart 
While thou wasc alone: 

MeUf all cattlc large and smaib 
AU that are upon tlic earth. 

That go about upon their feet; 

AU that are on high, 

That fJy with their wings, 

The foreign cotintries. Sy ria and Kush^ 

The Jand of Egypt; 

Thou seccesc eveiy man into hi$ placc^ 

Thou suppHest their nccessities. , , , 

Thou makest the Nile in the nether worid, 

Thou bringest it as thou desirest, 

To preserve alive the peopie. . , j. 

How esccetlcnt are thy designs, 

O Lord of ecemiry! 

There is a NUe in the sky for the scrangers 

And for tiie caeele of everj" country that 20 upon their feet. 
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Thy rays nourish evcry garden; 

Whcn thou risest diey live, 

They grow by thee. 

Thou makest the seasom 
In ordcr to crcate all chy work: 

Winter to bring them coolness. 

And heat that they niay taste thee. 

Thou didst make the distant sky to rise therein. 

In order to behold all chat thou hast made^ 

Thou alonc^ shining in the form as living Aton* 

Dawnmgt glittering^ going afar and retuming- 
Thou makest millions of forms 
Through thj^lf alone; 

Ocies, towns and tribes^ 

Highways and rivers. 

All eyes sce thee before them, 

For thou art Acon of the day over the earth, * * * 

Thou art in my heart^ 

There is no other that knowech thee 
Save thy son Ikhnaton. 

Thou hast made him ’^dse 
In thy designs and in thy might: 

The World is in chy hånd, 

Even as thou hasr made them. 

Whcn thou hast risen they live, 

When thou settest thev die: 

For thou art Jength of life of chyself. 

Men Hve through thee, 

While their eyes arc upon thy beauty 
Undl thou settest. 

AU labor is put away 

When thou settest in the west. . . . 

Thou didst establish the world. 

And raised them up for thy son. * * . 

Ikhnaton, whose Uf c is Jong; 

And for the chief royal wife, his beloved. 

Mistress of the Tvvo Lands, 

Nefer-nefru-aton, Nofretete, 

Living and fiourishing for ever and ever.” 
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This is not oniy one of thc great poenis of historj% it is the fiist out- 
stiinding exprcssion of monotheism—sevcn hundred years before Isaiah.* 
Perha^is, as Breastcd” suggcsrs;, this conccption of one sole god was a 
rcflcx of the unihcatioii of the Aledkcrrancan worfd under Egj'pt by 
Thutmose HI. Ikhnaton concei\’es his god as belonging to all nations 
equally, and evcn names other countrics before his owm as in Aton’s care; 
this an astounding advancc upon thc old tribal dcities. Note thc 
\dtalistic conccption: Aton is to be found not in batties and victories bur 
in flowers and trees, in all forms of life and growth; Aton is the joy that 
causes the young sheep to “dance upon their legs,” and the birds to “flutter 
in their marshes.” Kor is the god a }>crson limited to human form; the 
real divinity is the Creative and tiourishing beat of thc sun; thc flaming 
glory of the rising or serting orh is but an emblem of that ulttmatc power. 
Ncvcrthcicss, bccause of its omnipresent, fertilizing beneficcncc, the surt 
becomes to Ikhnaton also the “Lord of love/' thc tender nurse that “creates 
the man-child in woman," and "fllls thc Two Lands of Egypt with love,” 
So at last Aton grows by s)-mbolisni into a sollcitous father, compassionare 
and tender; not, likc Yahveh, a Lord of Hosts, but a god of gentlcness and 
peacc.** 

It is one of thc tragedies of history that Ikhnaton, ha ving achic ved his 
elevatif^ vision of universal unit)', was not sarisfled to let the noble qualit)' 
of his new religion slowly win thc heans of men. He was unablc to 
think of his triith in relative terms; thc thought came co him that other 
forms of bellef and worship w'cre indcccnt and intolerable. Suddenly he 
gave ordets that the names of all gods but Aton should be erased and 
chiscied from every public inscrlption in Egypt; hc mutilated his farhcr’s 
name from a hundred monuments to cut from it the word Avion; hc 
declarcd all creeds but his o\%'n illegal, and eommanded thac all thc old 
cemplcs should be closed. Hc abandoned Thebes as nncican, and built 
for himself a beautiful new capital at Akhetaton—“City of thc Horiaton 
of Aton.” 

Rapidly Thebes decayed as thc ofliccs and cmolumcnts of governtnent 
w'ere taken from it, and Akhetaton became a rich metropolis, busv with 
fresh budding and a Renaissance of arts liberared from thc pricstly bondagc 
of tradition. The joyous spirit expressed in the new religion passed over 
into its art. At Tell-el-Amama, a modem village on the sitc of .\khetaton, 

* The obvioua rimiliriO' of this hymn to Psalm OV Icavcs Htde doubi of Eg>-pusn in* 

fiuence upon the Hebrew poctr™ ' ^ 
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Sir William Fiinders Pctric unearthed a bc^iutifal pavemenr, adomed wirh 
hirds, fishes and orber aninials painred wirh the most delicatc grace.*" 
Ikhnaton forbade rhe artists to make images of Aroiis on the lofcy ground 
that the true god has no fomi;"" for the rest hc left art free, merelys asking 
his fat^orite artists, Bek, Aura and Nutmose, to describe things as they saw 
rliem, and to fotgcc the convenrions of the priesrs. They took him at his 
word, and represented him as a youth of gen tle, al most timid, face, and 
strangely dolichoccphalic head. Taking thelr lead from his \dtallscic con- 
ception of dcity, they pinted c very form of plant and animal li fe with 
lo ving detail, and wirh a perfeetion hard ly surpassed in any other place 
or time** For a while art, which in every generation knows the pangs of 
hunger and obscurity, flourished in abundance and happiness. 

Had Tkhnaton been a mature mind he would have realizcd that the 
change which he had proposed from a superstitious polytheism deeply 
rooted in the needs and habits of the people to a natnralistic monotheism 
that subjected imaginarlon to intelligencci was too profound to be effeeted 
in a li tele rime^ he would have made haste slowly, and sof tened the transi¬ 
tion mth intermediate step. But hc was a poet ratlicr than a philosopheri 
like Shelley announcing the demise of Yahveh to the bishops of Oxford, 
he grasped for the Absolute, and brought the whole struceure of Egypt 
down upon his head. 

At one blow he had dispossessed and alienated a wealthy and powerful 
priesthood, and had forbidden the worship of dcitics made dear by lon^ 
tradition and belief. When he had Amon hacked out from his father^s 
name it seemed to his people a blasphcmous impieevj nothing could be 
more vital to them than the honoring of the ancestral dead. He had under- 
estimated the strength and pertinacity of the pricsts, and hc had exagger- 
ated the capacit}'' of the people co understand a natural religion. Behind 
the scenes the priests plotted and prepared; and in the seclusion of their 
homes the populace condnued to worship their ancient and innumerable 
gods. A hundred crafts that had depended upon the templcs muttered in 
secret against the hcretic* Even in his palacc his ministers and generals 

hated him, and prayed for his death, for was he not allovving the Empire 
to fali to picccs in his hånds? 

.Meanwhile the young poet lived in simpUcifv and trust. He had seven 
daughters, but no son; and though by law he mi^ht have sought an heir 
hy his secondary wives, he would not, but preferred to remain faithful 
to Nofretete, A littlc omament has come dovTi to us that shows him 
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embracing the Queen; he allowed artists to dcpict him rid mg in a charioc 
through the scrects, engaged in pleasantrics with his wife and children; 
on cercmonial occasions the Queen sat beside him and held his hånd, 
while thelr daugheers frolicked at the foot of the throne. He spoke of 
his wifc as “Mistress of his Happiness, at hearing whose volce the Klng 
rejoices”* and for an oath he tised the phrase, “As my heart is happy in 
the Queen and her children.*”* It was a tender interludc in Egypr’s epic 
of power, 

Into this simple happiness came alarming messages from Sy ria.* The 
dependencics of Egypt in the Ncar East were being invaded by Hittites 
and orher neighboring tribes; the govemors appointed by Egypr pleaded 
for immediate reinforcements. Ikhnaton hesitated; he was not quite sure 
that the right of conquest warranted him in keeping these States in sub- 
jeetion to Egypt; and hc was loath to send Egyptians to die on distant 
helds for so uncertain a causc. When the dcpendencies saw that they were 
dealing with a saint, they deposed their Egyptian govemors, quiedy 
stopped all payment of tribute, and bccame to all edects free. Almost in a 
moment Egypt ccased to be a vast Empire, and shrank back into a lircic 
State. Soon the Egyptian treasury, which had for a century depended upon 
foreign tribute as its mainstay, was empty; domestic taxation had fallen 
TO a minimum, and the worklng of tlic gold mines had stopped. Incemal 
administration was in chaos. Ikhnaton found bimse] f penniless and friend- 
less in a world that had seemed all his own. Every colony was Ln revolt, 
and every power in Egypt was array ed against him, waiting for his fail. 

He was har d ly rhirty whcn, in 1362 b.c., he died, broken witJv the reali- 
zadon of Ilis faUure as a niler, and the unwonhiness of his race. When, 
in our rime, his eoffin was opened, a piecc of gold foil was found under the 
bones of his fecc, bearing his last prayer to his dcad god; 

1 breathe siveet brcadi which comes forth from Thy mouth. I 
behold thy beauty every day. It is my destre that I may hear Thy 
sivcet Toice, even the north wind, that my limbs may be rejuven- 
ated with life through love of Thce. Give me thy hånd, holding 
Thy spirit that I may rcceive it and live by it. Call Thou upon my 
name unto etemity, and it shall never fad.*" 

- - —- - ' 

* ln 1893 Sir WiUkm Flindcrs Pecri* dlsgmcrrd « Tell-cl-Amama pvur iKrcc bundr^d 
ind fifty cunciform rcrwr-cablctSr most of which wtre appeals fog aJd iddrcsscd to 
ikhnAcon by the Eost. 
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Tmenkha?non-The labors of Rmmcs !l~Tbe Health of the 
ctergy — The poverty of the pcople - The conqj^st of 
Egypt—Su 7 ?miary of Egyptim contriiniHons to civilhation 

Two ycars aftcr his deach his son-in-law^ Tutetikhamon, 3 favorite of 
the pricstSj ascended rhe chronc. He changed the nanie Tutenkhaton 
which his father^in-Iaw had given him, returned the capical to Thebes, 
made his peace with the powers of the Church, and announced to a rejoicing 
people the restoration of clie ancient gods. The words Aton and IkhnatoTi 
were effaeed from all the monrnnentST the priests for bade the name of the 
herctic king to pass any man's lips, and the pcoplc referred to him as "“^The 
Great Crimina], The nanics that fkhnaton had removed were recarved 
upon the monuments, and the feasr-days that he had abolished were 
renewed. Everything was as before. 

For the rest Tutenkhamon reigned withouc distinction; the world would 
hardly have heard of him had not unprecedenced treasures been found 
in his grave. After him a doughty general^ Harmhab^ marched his armies 
up and down the coast^ restoring Egypt s external power and intemal 
peace. Sed I wiseiy rcaped rhe fruits of renevvxd order and wealth^ built 
the llypostyle Hall at Kamak,** began to cut a mighey temple into the 
cliffs ar Abu Simbelj commemorated his grandeur in magnificent reliefs, 

and had the pleasure of lying for thousands of years in one of the most 
omate of Egypt's tombs. 

At this point rhe romantic Rameses II, last of the great Pharaohs, 
mounted rhe thronc. Seldom has historj’’ known so picturesque a monaich. 
Handsome and brave^ he added to his charms by his boyjsh consciousness 
of rhemj and his exploits in war, which he never tired of recording, were 
equaled only by his achievements in love. After brushing aside a brother 
who had inopporeune righrs to the throne, he sent an expedition to Nubk 
to tap the gold mines rhere and replenish the treasmy of Egypt; and with 
the resultant funds he undertook the rcconquest of the Asiatic provinces, 
which had again rebelled. Three years he gave to rccovcring Palcsrinc; 
then he pushed on, met a great army of the Asiaric allics at Kadesh ( j iSS 
B^c.), and rumed defeat into victoxy by his courage and leadership. It may 
have been as a result of these campaigns that a considerablc number of 
Jews were brought into Eg\^pr, as slaves or as immigrants; and Rameses II 
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is bclievetl by somc to have been the Pharaoh of thc Exodus."" He had 
his victories commemorated, without undue impartiality, on half a hundred 
walls, comniissioned 3 poet to celebratc him in epic versc, and rewarded 
himself with several hundred wives. ^\'hen hc died hc left onc jiundrcd 
Sons and fifty daughters to testify ro his quality by their nunrber and thclr 
proportion, Hc married several of his daughters, so that tliey too might 
have splendid children. His offspring were so numerous thac tlicy con- 
stituted for four hundred years a special class in Egype, from whloh, for 
over a een rury, her ru lers vvere chosen, 

Hc deserved thesc consolarions, for he seems to have nilcd Egypr wclL 
He built so lavishly that half the sur\'iving edifices of Egypr are ascribed 
to his rcign. He complcted the main hall at Karnak, added to the temple 
of LuJtor, raised his ovm vase shrine, the Ramesseum, west of the river. 


finished the great mounrain-saneruary at Abu Simbcl, and scattered 
colossi of himself throughout the land. Commerce floiirished under him, 
both across the Ischmus of Suez and on the Mcditerrancan. He built an- 
other canal from rhe Nile to rhe Red Sea, but the shifting sands filkd it up 
soon after his dearh. Hc yielded up his life in 1315 a.c., aged ninecy, af ter 
one of rhe most remarkable reigns of history. 

Only one human power in E^'pt had excelled bis, and tbat was the 
clergy: herc, as cverywhere in history, ran the endlcss srruggle betvveen 
church and starc. Throughout his reign and those of his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, the spoils of cveiy war, and the lion’s share of taxes from the 
conquered provinccs, went to the tempies and the priests, These reaehed 
the zenith of their wealrh under Ramcscs III. They possessed ar that time 
i 07,000 slaves-one-thirtieth of the population of Egvpt; they held 750,000 
acres-one-seventh of all the arable land; they owncd 500,000 head of 
cattle; they received the revenues from 169 touTis in Eg}'pt and Sy ria; 
and all this property was exempt from taxation.’^ The generous or 
timorous Rameses HI showered unparalleled gifts upon the priests of 
Amon, including 31,000 kilograms of gold and a million kilograms of 
silver;"* every year hc gave them 185, 000 sacks of com. W'hcn the time 
came to pay the workmen employed by the State hc found his treasury 
empty."* More and more tlie }>cople starved in order that the gods might 


cac. 

Under such a policy it was only a matter of rime before the kings 
would become the servants of the priests. In the reign of rhe last Ramessid 
king the High Priest of Amon usurped the throne and rulcd as openly 
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supreme; thc Empire became a stagnant theocracy in which axchitecture 
and supcrstition fiourished^ and every other element in the national li fe 
dccaycd. Ornens were manipulatcd ro give a di vine sanetjon to cver>'' 
decision of the clergy. The most vital forces of Egypt werc suckéd dr>^ 
by the chirsc of thc gods at the very time when foreign invaders were 
preparing to sweep douTi upon all this concentrated wcalth. 

For meanwhilc on every frontler troufale brewed. The prosperity of 
the country had come in part from its strategie place on thc main line of 
Mcdircrrancan crade; irs metals and wcaJrh had given it mastery over 
Libya on thc west, and over Phcenicia, Syria and Paicstine on the north 
and cast. Bnt now at the other end of this crade roure—in Assyria, Babylon 
and Persia—new nadons were growing to maturity and power, werc 
strengthening themselves with invention and enterprise, and were daring 
to compete in commcrcc and mdustry vvith rhe self-satisficd and pious 
Egyptians^ The Phæniciaas were perfecting thc trireme galley, and with 
jt were gradually wresdng from Egj^ptthe controI of the sea. The Dorians 
and Achæans had conquered Crete and the Ægcan (ca. 1400 B.c.)t and 
were establishing a commercial empire of their own-^ trade moved less and 
Icss in slow caravans over the dilHcult and robber-infeseed mountains and 
deserts of the Ncar Easc; it moved more and more, at less expense and vvith 
less los, in sliips that {!iassed tlirough the Black Sca and the Ægean to 
Troy, Crete and Greece, at last to Carthagc, Italy and Spain^ The nations 
along the northem shores of thc jMcditerranean ripened and blossomed^ 
rhe nations on the southem shores faded and rotted away, Egypt lost her 
trade^ her gold, her power, her art, at last c ven her pride j onc by onc her 

rivals crept down upon her soil^ harassed and conquered her, and laid 
her Waste* 

In 954 B.c, thc Libyans camc in from the western hilis, and laid about 
them with fury; in 712 rhe Ethlopians entered from the South, and avenged 
their ancient slavery; in 674 ^he Assyrians swept down from rhe north and 
subjected priest-ridden Egypt to tribute. For a time Psamtik, Prince of 
Sats, repelled the invaders^ and bronght Egypt together again under his 
leadership. Dunng his lang"rcign^ and thosc of his successors, came the 
“Salre Revival'^ of Egyptian art: the architects and sculprorst poets and 
scientists of Egypt gachered up the technical and csthctic traditions of rheir 
schools, and prepared to lay them at the feet of thc Greeks. But in 5:5 
B.c, the Persians under Camb\nscs crossed Suez, and again put an endt 
to Egyptian indcpendcnce. In 352 b,c, Alexander sallied out of Asia, and 
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made Effvpt a province of Macedon * In 48 b.c. C^esar arm^ed to capmre 
Kgypt’s ncw Capital, Mexandria, and to give to Cleopatra thc son and heir 
w^m thcy vainly hoped to cro^vIl as thc unifymg monarch of ihe grcatest 
empires of antiqniiy.'" In 30 bx. Egypt becamc a provmee of Rome, and 

dkappeared from history * ^ i j j j 

For ^ tilise ic flourlshed again wheit saints peopled the destrt, and 

drae^^ed Hypatia 10 her death in the strcecs (41 j a,d.) ; and agam when the 

MtJSs maréhcd into it, built aiio (ca. 650 a,d.) with the rums of Mern- 

phis and filled it with bright^omed mosques and citadels. But these were 

alieii culnircs not really Egypt’s f"d too passed away. Today 

therc is a placc called Egype, but thc Egy^ptian people ate not masters 
there- long since they have been broken by conquest, and merged in lan- 
enage and marriage with their Arab conquerors; their citles know only the 
Lthority of Moslcms and Englishmen, and the feer of weaty pilgrims who 
travel thousands of miles to find that the Pyramids are merely heaps of 
stoncs. Perhaps greatness could grow there agam if .Vsia shou d oncc more 
become rkh, and make Egypt the half-way house of the planets tråde. 
But of the morrow, as Loren.o sang, there is no cenamty, and today the 
only ceitainty is decay. On all sides gigantic rums, monuments and tom s. 
meLrials of a savage and titanic energv^ on all sides pove^ and desola- 
don and the exhaustion of an ancient blood. And on all sid^ the hostile 
engulfing sands, blo^vm about forever by hot wrnds, and gnmly resolve 

to cover everj''thiiig in the end. 


Ncverthclcss the sands have destroyed only the body of ancient Egy^pt; 
its spiiit survives in the lore and memory of our race. The improvement 
„f agricultuie, metallurgy, industry and engineering; thc apparent inven¬ 
tion of glass and linen, of paper and mk, of the calcndar and the clock, of 
ecometS? and the alphabet; the refinement of dress and ornament, of fumi^ 
and dwellings, of society and lifc; the remarkable dcvclopntent of 
orderly and peaceful govemment, of census and post, of primary and 
secodiry education, even of technical trainmg for office and administra¬ 
tion- the advaocemcnt of writing and literaturc, of science and medierne; 
thc ’ftrst clear formulation known to ns of individual and public con- 
science, the firet erv for social justice, thc first widespread monogamy, the 
first monotheism, thc first essays in m oral philosophy; the elevation of 

• The hiswry of dassical Egypiian civUJiadon under the Pidenii« and thc C?zsaw bc- 
Icmgs ro a laMf volume. 
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architecnirc, sciilpnire and thc minor arts to a degrec of excelJcnce and 
power tiever {so far as we know) reachcd bcfore, and scldom ecjualed 
sincc: thcse contribuiions were not lost, cvcn when their finest excmplars 
were buried under the desert, or overthro’W'n by some convulsion of the 
globe.* Through the Phænicians, the Syrians and the Jews, through thc 
Cretans, the Greeks and thc Romans, the civilisation of Fgypt passed 
down to beoome part of the cultura! heritage of mankind. The effeet or 
remembrance of what Egypt accomplished at the very dawn of hiscorv has 
Influence In evety nation and every age. “It is even possiblc,” as faure 
has said, “that through the solidarity, the unity, and the discipiined 

variety of its artistic products, through the enormous duration and the sus- 
tained power of its efforr. offers the spectacle of the greatesc civilizacJon 
char has yet appeared on the earth.'’'^ We shall do well to equal it. 


* Thebes was fin^y by an euthqiJike \n 17 bjc. 





Babylonia 

L FROM HAMMVRABX TO NEBVCHADREZZAR 

Babyiojjiirn contrihutiovt to 7ftodern chtHzatiov—The Land he- 
tisesn tbe Rjvers— HaJtnmtTabi — Hh ca(>ital — The Kafsite 
Dtnnhtation-The Åviama letters— The Assyrian Con- 
quest—Ncbuchadrez'zar—Babylon ht the days of 

its glory 

C iyiLIZA-TlON, like life, is a pcrpctual scruggle with death. And as 
life mainiains itself only by abaiidoning old, and recasting itself in 
youngcr and frcsher, forms, so civiiization achicves a procarious survival 
by changiog its habitac or its biood, It movcd from Ur to Babylon and 
Judca, from Babylon to Nineveh, from thesc to Persepolis, Sardis and 
jVliletus, and from these, Egypt and Grete to Grcccc and Rome. 

No one looklng at the sitc of ancient Babylon today woold suspect that 
these hot and dreary wastes along the Euphrates werc once the rich and 
powerful Capital of a civiiization thac almost created astronomy, added 
richiy to the prt^ress of medicine, cstablishcd the science of language, 
prepared the first great codes of law, tanght the G recks the rudiments of 
mathemades, phpics and philosophy,* gave the Jews the ntythology which 
they gave to the world, and passed on to the Arabs part of that scientific 
and architecTural lore with which they aroused the dormant soul of medie¬ 
val Europe. Standing beforc the silent Tigris and Euphrates one finds it 
hard to believc that they are the same rivers that watered Suincria and 
Akkad, and nourished the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

In some wavs they are not the same rivers: not only becausc “one nevet 
steps tw'icc into the same scream,” but because these old rivers have long 
since remade their beds along new courses,' and “mow with their scythes 
of whiteness"' other shores. As in Egypt the Nile, so here the Tigris and 
the Euphrates provided, for thousands of miles, an avenue of comrnerce 
and—In their southem reach es— springtime inimdations that helped the 
peasant to fertilize his soil. For rain conies to Babylonia only In the winter 
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months; from May to November ir comes nor ar all; and rhe earth, bxit 
for rlie overflow of rhe rivers, would be as arid as northem iMesopotamia 
was riven and is roday. Through rhe abundartcc of rhe rivers and rhe toil 
of many generations of nicn, Babyloma becanve the Eden of Semitic 
legend, the garden and granary of western Asia.* 

H isrorieaJly and erhnically BabyJonia vvas a prod not of the union of the 
Akkadians and the Sumerians. Their mating gener,vred the Babylonian 
tj'pc, in which the Akkadian Semitic straln proved dominant; their warfare 
ended in tlic triiimph of Akkad, and the establishment of Babylon as the 

Capital of all lower Mcsopotajivia. At the outset of this history stands 
rhe powerfui figurc of Hanunurabi {uij-joSv u.cl) con^ueror and law- 
giver through a reign of forty-three years, Primeval seals and inscriptions 
transmic him to us partially-a youth full of fire and genius, a very whirl- 
wind in battie, who erushes all rebels, cuts his encmles inro pieccs, marches 
over inacccssiblc mountains, and never loses an engagement. Under him 
the petty warring States of rhe lower vailey were Voreed mto unity and 
pcacc, and disciplined into order and security by an liistoric code of laws, 
The Code of Hammurabi was uncarthed at Susa in i90z, beaucifully 
engraved upon a diorice cylinder that had been carried from Babylon to 
El am (ca, ijoo B.c) as a trophy of war.t Like that of Moses, this legis- 
lation was a gift from Heaven, for onc side of rhe cylinder shows the King 
rccciving the laws from Shaiiiash, the Sun-god himsclf, The Prolpguc is 
almost in Heaven; 


When the loftv' Anu, King of the Anunaki and Beb Lord of 
Heaven and Earth, he who detemiines the desdny of the land, 

comtnJcccd the nile of all mankind to Marduk; . . . when they 

pronouneed die loft}- nanie of Babylon; when they made ic famous 
aniong the q uarters of the world and bi its miic cstablished an 

ev'erlastmg kingdom whose foundations werc firm as heaven and 

earth—at thac dme Anu and Bel calicd me, Hammurabi, the ex- 
alted prince, the worshiper of rhe gods, to cause justice to prcvail 
in the land, to destroy die \sdcked and the evil, to preveni the 
stroTig frota oppresshig the uteekf. . . io enlighten the iemd and to 
jurther the ’wdfare oj the people, H ammu rabl, the govemor n^med 
by Bel, am I, who brought about plency sjid abundance; who made 

* Ttic Cupiinces Ls onc of the fotir rivers wliich, accordlng co Gcftrxif (ii, 14 ), Aøwtd 
through PAradbe. 
t II is now in ihc Louvre. 
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everything for Nippur and Durilu complete; . , . ivho gave lifc to 
thc city of Uruk; who supplied watcr in abundance lo its inhabi- 
tants-, ... who made tlie city of Borsippa beauriful’, . . . who stored 
up grain for thc mighty Urash; . . - who hclpcd his pcople in rime 
of nccd; who establishcs in sccurity cheir property in Babylon; thc 
govemor of thc pcople, the servant, whosc decds arc pleasing to 

Anunit-* 

The words here arbitrarily underlined have a ntodem ring; onc would 
not readiJy attribute them to an Oriental “despot” 2100 u.c,, or suspect 
rhat the law-s that thcy introducc were based upon Sumcrian prototypes 
now six thousand ycars old. This ancicnt origin combined with Baby- 
lontan circumstance to give the Cksde a composite and heterc^eneous char¬ 
acter. It bcgins with compliments to thc gods, but takes no further notice 
of them in its astonishingly secukr legisbtion. It mingks the most enlight- 
ened laws \vich the most barbarous pumshments, and sets thc primitive 
lex taltonii and trial by ordeal alongsidc elaborate judicial procedures and 
a discriminating attempt to limit marital tyranny- All m all, these 185 
law'S, anangcd almosc scicntidcally under the headings of Personal Prop- 
erry Real Estate, Trade and Business, the Family, Injuries, and Laboi, 
fortn a code more advanced and cmlized than that of Assyria a thousand 
and more ycars iater, and in many respects “as good as thac of a modem 
European State.”** There are fcw words finer in the historj^ of law than 
thosc with which thc great Babylonlan brings hk legisktion to a closc: 

The righteous kws which Hammurabi, the wise king, esrab- 
lishcd, aud (by which) hc gave the Und stable support and pure 

governincnt_ 1 am thc guardian govemor. ... In my bosom I 

carried the pcople of the Und of Sumer and Akkad^ . . . in my wis- 
dom I rescr^cd them. that thc scrong nught not oppress the weak, 
and that chey should give justke to the orphan and thc widow. 

... Let any oppressed man, who has a cause, come before my 
image as king of righteousness! Let him read the inscription on my 
monument! Let him give heed to my weighey words! And may 
my monument enlighten him as to his cause, and may he under¬ 
stand his case! .May he set his heart at ease, (exeUiming:) “Ham- 

■ The ^Musaic apparertly bdirows ffom er d-enves wrth it from a common 

original. The habit of stamping a legal coottact with an official seal goes back to 

Hanunuiabii'^ 
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murabi indeed is a mier who is like a real father to his people; 

, . . hc has csrablishcd prosperity for his pcople for ail time, and 
given a pure govemmeni to the Jand/' . , . 

]n the days chat arc ycc ro come, for all futurc time, may the 

king who is in the land obsen^c the words of righteousness whJch I 
have writren npon my monument 1" 

Tl^ urufying iegisjatjon was but one of Hainrnurabi^s accoriiplLshiTients+ 
At his command a great canal was dug benveen Kish and the Peralan Golf, 
thereby irrigating a large area of land, and proceccing the citics of the South 
from the dcscructivc floods which the Tigris had been wont to visir upon 
theni+ In another mscriptioti which has found its devious way from his 
time to oQTs he rells its proudly how hc gave wacer (that noble and unap- 
preciated commonplace^ which was once a Juxury)^ security and gov- 
emnienr to many tribes, Even through the boasting (an honest mannerism 
of the Orient) we hear the voice of staresmanshJp, 

When Anu and EnliJ (the gods of Unik and Nippur) gave me 
the lands of Sumer and Akkad to rule, and they enmisted this 
sceptre to mc, I dug the canal Hffftmmrabi^jmkhusfj-mshi (Ham- 
niiirabi-the-Abundance-of-the-People)i which bringeth copious 
nater to the knd of Sumer and Akkad. Its banks on both sides I 
tumed into culdvated ground; 1 heaped up piles of grain, I pro- 
vided unfailing water for the lands. . . , The scattered peoplc I 
gathered^ wirh pasturage and water I provided them; 1 pascured 
them with abundance, and settled them in peaceful dwelHngs,* 

Dspite the sccular quality of his laws Hammurabi was cIcvTr enou^K 
to gild his authority with the approval of the gods. He built temples^^as 
well as forts, and coddled the clergy by constnicting at Babylon a gigantic 
sanetuaty for Adarduk and his wife (the natlanal deities), and a massive 
granary to store up wheat for gods and priests. TTiese and stmilar gifts 
were an astute investment, from which hc expected stcady rerums in the 
awéd obedicnce of the people. From their taxes he hnaneed the forces 
of law and order, and had enough left over to beautify his Capital. Palaces 
and rempics rose on eveiy' hånd; a bridge spån ned the Euph rates to let the 
city spread itscif along both banks j ship manned with ninety men plied up 
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and dou-n rhe river. Two rhousand ycars before Chrlsr Babylon \vas 
alrcady onc of the richest cirics that history had yct Itnown.* 

The people werc of Scmiric appeatance, dark in hair and features, nias- 
cullnely bearded for the most part, and occasionally bewiggcd. Both sexcs 
u'orc the hair long; sometimes even the men dangled curls; fri^iucndy the 
incn, ^ well ^ che w oiiien, disgulsed chemselves witl^ perfumes^ The 
common dr es: for both scxcs was a whirc Unen timic reaching to the feet; 
in the women it left one shoulder bare, in the men it was angmented with 
mantie and robe. As wcahh grew, the people dcveloped a taste for color, 
and dyed for themselves garments of bluc on red, or red on blue, in stripes, 
circles, checks or dots. The bare feer of the Suinerian period gave way to 
shapcly sandals, and the male head, in Hammurabi's time, was swathed in 
turbans. The women wore nccklaces, bracelcts and amulets, and string of 
heads in their carefully coiifurcd hair; the men flourished walkingnsdcks 
with carved heads, and carried on their girdles the prettily designed scals 
with which chey attested their letters and^doeuments. The priests worc 

rall conical caps to conceal their humanity.“ 

It is almost a law of histoi>^ that the same wcalth that generates a civih- 
zation announecs its dccay. For wealth produces ease ^ well as a^; it 
softens a people to the ways of luxury and peacc, and invites invasion from 
strongcr anus and hungrier mouths. On the castem boundary of the new 
State a hardy tribe of mountaincers, the Kassites, looked with envy upon 
the riches of Babylon, Fight ycars after Hamm^bi’s death they inun- 
dated the land, plundcred it, retreated, raided it agaio and again. and 
hnally setrlcd down in it as conquerons and ^krs^ this is the n 
oiiein of aristocracics. Thev were of non-Scfiiitic stock, per haps descend- 
antt of European inunigtants from ncoUthic days; their victory over Sem- 
Babylon represented one more swing of the racial pendul um in 
em Asia. For scveral centurics Babylonia lived in an ethnlc and politlcal 
chaos that put a stop to the dcvclopment of science and art.** We have 
a kalcidoscope of this stifiing dLsorder in rhe “Amarna” letters, in which 
the kinglets of Baby loma and Sy ria, having sent modest tribute to im- 

after the victorics of Thutmosc il I, beg for aid against rebels 

and invaders, and quarrel about the value of the gifts that they exchange 

• “In all eseitmls Babvlimia. in ihc dme of HammufaUi aitd even cailier. hsd reathed a 
nitch miwrial dvflb^rion whkh has ncver sinoe Uea airpissed in AsLi."-Ghristophu 
DawTson, Enquiriet tmo Itcfig^n snd Ctddiri-, New YoA, p. 107. Perhaps we shmild 

except ihc »ges of Xtracs 1 in PersB, Ating Hwmg m China, and Ahb«: in India. 
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with the disdainful Atnenhotep IH and the absorbed and negligcnt 

Ikhnatori.* 

The Kassites wcre expeUed afcer almosr six cenruries of nilc as disruptive 
as thc similar sway of the Hyksos in Eg>'pt. Tbc disorder conttnucd for 
four hundred years more under obscurc Babylonian rulcrs, whosc poly- 
syllabic rostcr mighr serve as an obbllgato co Gray’s Elegy,^ untiJ thc 
rislng powcr of Assy ria in the north stretchcd down Its band and brought 
Babylonla under ilte kings of Ninevch. When Babylon rebellcd, Sennach- 
crib destroyed it almost complctely; bur the genial desporism of Esar- 
haddon restored ir to prosperity and culture. The rise of thc Medes 
weakened Assyria, and with their help Nabopolassar liberated Babylonia, 
set up an independent dynasty, and dying, bequeathed this sccond Baby¬ 
lonian kingdom ro his son Nebuchadrczaar 11, villain of the vengeful 
and Icgendary Book of Daniel.'" Ncbuchadrcr-zar’s inaugural address to 
Marduk, god-in-chicf of Babylon, rcveals a glimpse of an Oriental moti- 

arcli’s aims and character: 


As my precious Hfe do I love thv sublime appearauce! Outside 
of mv citv Babylon, I have nor sclccted among all settlements any 
dwciiing. . - - At thy command, O mercifuJ Alarduk, may thc house 
that I have built tnWe forever, may 1 bc satiated with its spleiidor, 
attain old age therein, with abundant offspring, and ncccive chercin 
tribute of thc kings of all regions, from all inonkind. 

He Hved almost up to his hopes, for thongh illitcrate and not unques- 
tionably sanc, he became the most powerful ruler of his time in the 
Near Fast, and the grearest warrior, statesman and bu ilder in all the suc- 
cession of Babylonian kings after Hammurabi himsclf, iA^hen Egypt 
conspired with Assy ria to reducc Babylonia to vussalage again, Nebuehad- 

■*' The AniimaL leners altc dre^rv mding, fidl of aduliiHoiii+ aigtamenrT entreaty and ct»iTi- 
plalnr. EIca.r* Burraburiash IT tiing of Kaidumash (ifl MesopoombJi WTidrig to 

Amcnhoccp Lll aboui an c:ccba.ngc uf royal gifts in which Burtabiiriash scctnji lo have 
be£n v^'orsced:: “Ev'cr since my mother and thy faiher siistalried fricndly rclacions with onc 
anodier, they exchanged vaJtiable prescrø; and thc choicest dcsirc, caeh of thc othet, they' 
did not rcfusc. Novt* my brocher (Amctihoiep) ha^ 03c as a pitaent (only) two 
TiiWJtffcj of gold. Bui send me as mueh gold as thy father; and IT it Ic l«s» let ic bc half 
of what thy father would sentL Why didst tbciii send mc oidy i^'o of gold?"^ 

t iMarduli-shapilc-zcii^ Najiuria-nadlji-shajTT, Eitiil-nadin-apli, liii-.\larduk-bilaiUH Marduk- 
shapik-Mr-mati, etc. Doubetess otir own full names; linked with such hyphens, would 
make a hke caeophony to alten ears. 
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rezzaf tnet the Egyptian hosts at Carchcmish (on the upper reachcs of the 

Euphrates), and almost annIhiJatcd them. Palcstine and Syria then fe 11 

easily under his sway, and Babylonian merchants controUed all the trade 

that flowed across western Asla from the Persian Giilf ro the Mcditcrian- 
ean Sca. 

Nebuehadrezzar spent the tolis of this trade, the tributes of these sub- 
jeecs, and the taxes of his pcoplc, tn bcautifymg bis capital and assuaging 
the hunger of the priests. “Is not this the great Babylon that 1 built?*“ 
He resisted the temptation to bc merely a conqueror; he sallied forrh occa- 
sionally to teach his subjeers the virtues of submisston, but for the most 
prt he stayed at home, making Babylon the unrivaled capital of the Ncar 
E^r, the iargest and most magnificent metropolis of the ancient World.” 
Nabopolassar had laid plans for the rcconstruction of the dtyj Nebuehad¬ 
rezzar used his long reign of forty-three ycars to cariy them* to coniple- 
tion. Herodocus, who saw Babylon a century and a half later, described 
it as “standing in a spacious plain,” and surrounded by a w'all fiftv-six 
miles in length," so broad that a four-hoise chariot contd be driven aloni» 
tJie top, and enciosing an area of some two hundred square miles 
Through the center of the town ran the palm-fringed Euphrates, busy 
wich commerce and spanned by a handsome bridgc.”t Praciically all the 
better buddings were of brick, for srone was rare in Mesoporamia; but 
the bricks were often faced with enamelcd tiles of brilliant blue, yellow or 
whitc, adomed with animal and otiter figures in glazcd relief, which remaio 
to this day supreme in the ir kind. Nearly all the bricks so far recovered 
from the site of Babylon bear the proud inscription: “I am Nebuehad¬ 
rezzar, King of Babylon.™ 

Approaching the city the traveler saw firsc-at the crou-n of a verv 
mountain of masonry—an immense and lofty a/ggaraf, rising in seven stages 
of glcaming enamel to a height of 650 fccc, crowned with 3 shrine con- 
taining a massive table of solid gold, and an omate bed on which each 
night, some woman slept to await the pleasure of the god.” This stmeture, 
taller than the pyramids of Egypt, and surpassing in height all but the 
la test of modem buddings, was probably the “Tou'cr of Babel** of Hc- 
braic myth, the many-storied audaeity of a people who did not know 


* ^bly ^ mdeded not only die ciiy proper hx,t a agHedrural hinccrland 
withul tht walk, dcsigncd to provjdti rht iti^cropoEis wiih susitnaiicc in dme 

sicgc. ^ ^ 

t Jf wc may mist DiodorxiS SiojIuS, 3 tVEiincl fiftten fcet wide and r „ t * i 

«cted die mo b«ik5.- ' 
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Yahvchi and whom thc God of Hosts was supposed co Iwve confounded 
with a mulcipUcity of tongucs * Souih of che ziggiirat stood thc gigantic 
Tcmple of iVIarduk> tutelary deity of Babylon- Aronnd and below this 
temple the city sprcad \tscU out in a fcw wide and brilliant avenues, crosscd 
by CTOvvded canals and narrow winding strects alivc, no doubt, with traffic 
and bazaars, and Orientally odorous with garbage and humanity. Con- 
necting the tenaples was a spacious “Sacred Way^'^ pavcd wdth asphalt- 
covered bricks o ver laid w-ith flags of limescone and red breccia*^ over this 
the gods might pass without muddying thc ir feet- This broad avenue 
was flanked wich w^alls of colorcd cile, on which stood our, in low relief> 
one hundred and t\vent\^ brightly enamclcd lions, snarling to keep the 
impious away^ Ac one end of the Sacred Way rose the magnificent 
Ishtar Gate, a massive double portal of resplendent tiles, adomed wich 
enameled flowers and animals of admirable color^ vitality, and line.t 

Sbe hundred yards north of the ‘^Tower of Babel” rose a mound called 
Kasr^ on w'hich Nebuehadrezzar builc the most imposlng of his palaces. 
Ar its center stood his principal dw'elling-place^ the w^alls of finely made 
yellow brick^ the fioors of whice and mottkd sandstone; reliefs of vivid 
bluc glaze adomed the surfaccs, and giganric basalt I ions guarded the 
entrance. Nearby, supported on a succession of superlmposed circular 
coionnades^ vvere the famous Hanging Gardens, which thc Grecks in- 
cluded among the Seven Wonders of the A^'^orld. The gaJlant Nebuehad- 
cezzar had built them for one of his wives, the daugheer of Cyaxares, 
KJng of the Medes; this princess, unaccustomed to thc hoc sun and dust of 
Babylon^ pined for the verdure of her native hilis. The topmost terracc 
T.vas covered vnth rich soil to thc depth of many feet, providing spacc and 
nourishment not merely for \^ried flowers and planis, but for the krgest 
and most deep-rooted trecs, Hydraulic engines concealed in the columns 
and manned by shifts of slaves carried w^aier from the Eluphrates to thc 
highest tier of the gardens " flere, seventj^-five feci above the ground, in 
the cool shade of trccs, and surrounded by exoric shnibs and fragrani 
fiow'eiSt the ladies of the royal harem vvalked unveiled, secure from the 
common eye; w'htie, in thc plains and streets bclovv^ the common man and 
woman ploughed, wove, built, carried burdens, and reprodueed thelr 

kind. 

• howcvct, does not m«n confusion or babbk, is Oie Icgcnd suppttsesp 2S ased in 

the word Babyhir it mcanr ihe Gite of God.” 

•f A jT'coiistnicdoii of the Ishtar Gate cm bc seen in thc Vofderasiatisthes AIusciuiIt 

Berlin. 
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H. THE TOILERS 

Hanting — Tillage ~ Food — hdnstry — Transport — The pcrils 

of commerce — Money-lendcn 

■** 

Parr of tlic country was still wild and dangerous; snakes wandcred in 
the thick grass, and the kings of Babylonia and Assvria made ic their royal 
sport to hunt in hand-to-hand conflict the IJons that prowicd Sn the woods, 
posed ptacidly for artists, bur flcd timid ly at the nearer approach of men. 
Civilisation is an occasional and tcniporarj' interrupiinn of the jungle. 

Most of the soil was tilJed by tenants or by slaves; some of it by peasant 
proprictors.“ In die earlicr centuries the ground was broken up \vith stone 
hoes, as in neolkhlc tilbgC; a scal dating some 1400 B.n. is our earliest 
representation of die plough in Babylonia. Probaby this ancienc and lion- 
orablc tooJ had alieady a long history bchind ic in the Land between the 
Rivers; and yet ic was modem cnougli, for though it was drawn by oxen 
in the manner of our fadiers:, it had, atcached to the plough, as b Sumeria, a 
tube through w'hich dic seed was sown m the manner of our children.’* 
The waters of the rising rivers were not alJcnved to flood the land as in 
Egy'pt; on the contrary, every farm was protected from the inundation by 
ridges of earth, some of which can still be scen today. 'ITic overflow was 
guided into a compjcx necwork of canals, or stored iiito reservoirs, from 
which it w-as sluieed into the ficids as neede d, or raked over the ridges by 
rA?arfufr-buckets liftcd and lowcrcd on a pivoccd and re vol ving pole. Neb- 
uchadrcz2ar disti nguislicd his rcign by budding many canals, and qaeher- 
bg the surplus warers of the overflow into a reservoLr, one hundred and 
forcy miles in cincumfcrence, which nourished by its outlcts vase arcas of 
land.’' Ruins of ihese canals can bc seen b Mesopotamia today, and—as if 
fimhcr to bind the quick and the dcad-die primitive shad^ is m use b 
the vallcys of the Eupliratcs and the Loire.~ 

So watered, the land produced a variety of cercals and pulses, greac orchards 
of fruits and nuts, and above ail, die date; from this beneficent concoction 
of 5 un and soil the Babylonians made bread, honey, eake and other delica- 
cics; diey mLved it wkh meal to make onc of dieir most sustaining foods¬ 
and to encourage its reproduccion they shook die flow ers of the male palm 
OTCr those of the female.” From iMcsoptamia the grapc and chc oljvc 
were introduced into Grecce and Rome and thcnce into western Europe; 
from nearby Persia canic the pcach; and from the shores of die Black &a 
LueuUus brought the chcrrj’-trcc to Rome, Miik, so rare b die disunt 
Orient, now became one of the staple fuods of the Near East. Meac was 
rare and cosdy, but fish from the great streams found their way bto die 
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poorest mouth^ And in thc cvcningt uhcn tht pc^nt inight have beon dis- 
mrbed by choughts nn Ufe :ind dcath, he qnicted memory and anticipation 
wich winc pressed from the datc^ nr beer brewcd from the com. 

Meanwhiic others pried into the catthj jftruck nik and mined coppert leadt 
iron, silver and gold. Strabo telis how vvhat he calls “naphtha or liquid ai- 
phalt” was taken from the soil of Mesopotamia then as now^ and how Alex¬ 
ander, hearing that this was a kind of water that bumedt tested the report 
incredulotisiy by covering a boy with the strangc fluid and igniting him 
with a torch.** Tools, which had stiD been of stonc in the days of Hani- 
inurabi, began, at the tom of the last millcnnium before Christa to be made of 
bronze^ then of iron; and the art of casring metal appeared* Tcxtiics were 
woven of cotton and woob, stuffs were dy ed and embroidered with such 
skUJ that these tissues became one of the most valucd exports of Babj'Ioniat 
praised to the skies by die writers of Greece and Rome*" As far back as we 
can go in Mcsopotaniian historj' we find tiie weaveris Inom and the pottcr's 
wheel; these tvere ahnost die only inachincs. Buildings were mostly of 
adobc—clay mixed with straw; or bricks sdll soft and moist were placed one 
npon the other and ailowcd to 6 ry inco a solid wall cemented by the sun* 
It was observed that die bricks in die fireplace became harder and more 
durable than those that the sun had baked; the process of hardening them in 
kiJns was then a natur al dcvclopmentj and thenceforth the te was no end ro 
the making of bricks in Babylon. Trades mulripllcd and became divcrsified 
and skillcd, and as early as Hamrnurabi indaiJtry was organized inco guilds 
{caUcd ^'mbes”) of rnastei^ and apprendccs.” 

Local transport used wheeled carts drawn by padent asscs.” The horse 
is first mendoned in Babylon jan rccords about 2100 b.c.* as “the ass from 
the East”; apparendy it came from the tablc-lands of Central Asia^ conquered 
Babylonia with the Kassites, and reachcd Eg>'pt with the Hyksos.^ With 
this new mcans of locomocion and carriagC, trade expanded from local to 
foreign commerce; Babylon grew' weakhy as the commercial hub of die 
Ncar East, and the nations of the ancient iVlediterranean world w*cre drawn 
into doser concaet for good and ill. Nebuehadrezzar facilitated trade by iin- 
proving the liighways; have tumed inaccessible cracks,’" he reminds die 
hiscoiiaRp “into sejAnceablc roads.'™ Countless caravans brought to the ba- 
zaars and shops of Babylon the ptoducts of half die w^orld* From India 
diey canic via Kabuk Herat and Ecbatana; from Eg^-pt via Pelusium and 
Palesilne; from: Asia iMinor through Tyrc^ Sidon and Sardis to Carchemish, 
and dicn down the Euphrates. As a result of all this tråde Babylon became, 
luidcr Nebuehadrezzar, a thrivmg and noisy tnarkec-place, from xvhieh the 
wcalthy sought refuge in residential suburhs. Note the contcmpora3:v=' ring 
of a rich suburbanite's letter to King Cyrus of Persia (ca. 539 b.c.); ^'Otir 
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estatc sccmcd to me die finest in the world, for ic was so near to Babylon 
Chat wc cnjoycd aJJ die adi^antages of a grcat city, and yet could come back 
home and be rid of all Jts rush and worry.”" 

Government in iMesopotamia never succeeded in establishing such eco- 
^omic ordcr as diat which the Pharaohs aehieved in IUgypt-r Gonmiercc was 
har^d wth a muldplicity of dangers and toils; the merchant did not know 
which to fear the more-the robbers ihat might beser him on the way, or the 
towns and baronies diat CTiacted heavy fees from him for the privUegc of 
using their roads. It was safer, whenc possible, to take the great national 
highway, the Enphratcs, which Nebuehadrezzar had made navigable from 
the Persian Gnlf to Thapsacus." His campoigns in Arabia and his subjuga- 
tion of Tyre opened up to Babylonian comniercc the Indian and jMcditerra- 
nean Seas, but diesc opportunities were only partially explorcd. For on the 
open sea, as in the mountain passes and the desert "wastes, pcrils beset the 
merchant at evety hour, Vessels were large, but reefs were many and 
treacherous; navigation was not yet a science; and at any moment pirates, or 
the ambitious dwellcrs on the shore, might board the ships, appropriate the 
merchandlse, and cnslave or kill the crew“ The merchants rcimbursed 

themselves for such Josses by rescricting their honesty to the necessities of 
cacli situation. 

These difficult transaedons were made easier by a well-dcveloped system 
of finance. The Babyloniaiis had ro coinage, but even beforc Ham- 
murabi they used—besides barlcy and com—ingots of gold and silver as 
standards of valuc and mediums of eschange. The metal was unstanipcd, 
and was welghed at each transaction. The smallest unit of currency was 
the ibekel—'3. half-ounce of silver worth from $2.50 to $5,00 of our con^ 
temporary currency; sbety such sheiiøh made a mma^ and sixty fainas made a 
talent—from S 10,000 to Jzo,odo."* Loans were made in goods or currency, 
but at a high rate of interest, fixed by the State at 20% per atmum for Joans of 


iiioncy, and 35% for loatis in kind; even these rates were exceeded by Icndcrs 
who could hire elever scribes to cireumvent the law'.’* Therc were no banks, 
but certain powerful families carried on from generation to generation the 
business of lending money; they dcalt also in real cstace, and finaneed indus¬ 
trial enterprises i“ and persons who had funds on deposie w iih such men could 
pay their obligations by vi'rittcn drafts.*' The priests also made loans. particu- 
larly to finance the sowing and reaping of the crops. The law occasionally took 
the side of die debtor; e.g., if a pcasant niortgaged his farm, and through storm 
or drought or other “act of God'' had no hart-est from his toil, then no in- 
teresr could be exacted from him in that year.** But for the most part die 
law was wriucn with an eye to protecting property and preventing losses* 
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ic was a principlc of Babylonbin kw that no man had a rfght to borrow 

monev unJess he ’tvishcd to be held completcly rcsponsiblt for its rcpay- 

ment; hence the crcditor could seize ihe debtor's slave or son as hoseage 

for an unpajd debt, and could hold him for not more than threo yearSp A 

pkgue of usory was the pricc that Babylonkn industrys lik<i otir paid 

for the fertilizing activky of a compJex credit system.** 

It was essendMly a cominerclal civiJIzationp Alost of the doeuments that 

have come down from it are of a business character—sales, Joans, contracts, 

partner^ihipKi, commissions^ exchanges, bequests^ agrccinetirs, proniissory notes, 

and the like. Wc find in thesc tablets abundant cvidcnce of wealch, and a 

certain materialbtic spirit that managed, iLke some later civlUzations, to re- 

concUe pietj" with greed. Wc scc in the literaturc many signs of a busy and 

prosperous lifc, but we find also^ at every turn, reminders of the slavery 

that undcrlics all culnires. The most inccresring conmets of sale from the 

age of Nebuehadrezzar are those that have to do with slavcs.“ Xhey were 

recniited from captives taken in battlc^ from skve-raids carried out upon 

foreign States by marauding BedouinSt and from die rcproductive enthusksm 

of the slaves themselves. Their value ranged from S 20 to S65 for a woman, 

and from S50 to $ioq for a man.** Most of the physical work in the towm 

was done by thcnit including nearly all of the personal sendce. Femalc slaves 

were completely ar the nierey of their purchascr, and were expecced to pro- 

vide him with bed as well as board; ic was understood thac he w^ould breed 

through them a copious supply of children, and thase skves who were not 

50 treaced felt themselves neglected and dbhonored.** The slave and all his 

belongings were his masteres property; he might be sold or pledged for debt; 

he mighc be put to death If his master thought him Icss Incrative alive than 

dead; if he ran aw^ay no one could legally harbor him^ snd a reward was 

fixed for his capturc* Like the free pcasant he was subject to conscription 

for both the army and the i.e., for foreed labor in such public 

Works as cutting roads and digging canals> On the oiher hånd the slave's 

master paid his doctor*s fees, and kept hirn moderately alive through illness, 

slack employment and old age. He might marry a free w^omant and his 

children by her would bc free; half his propert>\ in such a case, went on Kb 

death to his famiJy* He might be set up in busines by Kis inaster^ and re- 

tam part of the profits—with which he might then buy his freedom; or his 

master might bberatc him for excepeional or long and faidiful scndce+ But 

onlv a fcw skves aehieved such freedom. The rest consoled themselves 
* 

with a high biirh-rate, uniil they became more numerous rhan the frce+ A 
greac slave-class moved like a swelling subterranean river undcmcath the 
Babylonkn state» 
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m. THE LAW 

The Code of HmmiuTabi—Tbe pov^ers of the king-^Trial by 
ordectl — **hex Tolionis” — Fonns of punisfynient — Codes of 
'Uiages aJtd prices—State restoratioji of stolen goods 

Such a society, of coxirse, never dreamed of dcmocracy; its economic 
character necessitated a monarchy supported by commercial wealth or 
feudaJ privilege, and protcctcd by the judicious distribution of legal vio- 
lence, A landed aristocracy, gradually displaced by a commercial plutoc- 
racy, helpcd ro mainrain social control, and served as intermediary betxvecn 
pcoplc and kmg. The latter passed his throne down to any son of his 
choofiing, with the result that every son considered himsclf heir apparent, 
formed a clique of supporcers, and, as likc as not, raised a war of suc¬ 
cession jf his hopes were unfulfilled " Within the limits of this arbittary 
rule the govemment was carried on by central and local lords or admin¬ 
istrators appointed by tbe king, These were advised and chcckcd by 
provincial or municipal asscmhlies of ciders or notables, who managed to 
rnaintain, even under Assyrian domination, a proud incasure of local 
self-govemnicnT.** 

Everv administrator, and usually the king himsclf, acknowlcdgcd the 
guldance and authority of that gftat body of bw which had been given 
form under Hammurabi, and had maintained its substance, despicc every 
change of circumstance and detail, through Hf teen ccnturics, The legal 
devclopment was from su^wrnatural to sccular sanetions, from severitj'' ro 
lenience, and from physical to financial pcnalties. In the carlicr days an 
appeal to the gods was taken through trial by ordcal, A man accuscd of 
sorceiy, or a woman charged with adultery, was invited to Icap in to the 
Euphrates; and the gods were on the side of the hest swimmers. If the 
woman emerged al i ve, she was innocent; if the “sorccrcr” was drowned, 
his accuser received his property; if hc was not, he received the property 
of his accuser.** The Hrst judges were pricsis, and to the end of Baby- 
lonian hiscory the couns were for the most part located in the tcmplcs;" 
but already in the days of Hammurabi secubr courts responsiblc ordy to 
the government were repbeing the judgmcnt-scats presided over by the 
clergy. 

Pcnology liegan with the kx talionis, or Jaw of equivalent retaliarion. 
If a man knocked out an eye or a tooth, or broke a limb, of a patriebn. 
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prccisely the same was to be done to liim.” If a housc coUapsed and ktlled 
rhe purchaser> the archkect or buildcr must die; if the accident killed the 
buyer's son, the son of the archicecr or builder mu 5 t die; if a man struck 
a giri and killed her not he but his daughrcr must suffer the penalty of 
death “ Gradoally these punishments in kind were replaccd by awards of 
d amages j a pav^iient of moncy was pemiittcd as an altemarive to the 
physical retaliatioUt” and later the fine became the sole pnnishmenr. So 
the eye of a commoner might bc knocked out for slxty shekeh of silver, 
and the eye of a slave might bc knocked out for thircy-“ For the penalty 
varied not merely wich the gravity of the ofFense, but with the rank of the 
offender and the victim. A member of the aristocracy was subject to 
severer pcnalfies for the same crime than a man of the people, but an of- 
fense against such an aristocrat was a costly extravagance. A plcbelan 
striking a plebeian was fined ten shekeis^ or fif ty dollars; to srrilse a person 
of dtle or property cost sL\ times morc.^ From such dissuasions the law 
passed to barbarous punishments by aniputation or dcath+ A man who 
struck his father had his hånds cut off'“ a physician whosc patient died, or 
lost an eye, as the result of an operation, had his fingers cut off;" a nurse 
who knowingly subsdtuted onc child for another had to sacrifice her 
breasts.™ Death was decreed for a variety of crimes: rapc, kidnaping, 
brigandage, burglarj^ incestj procurement of a husbandes death by his W'ife 
in order to m^rry another man, the opening or entering of a wine-shop 
by a priestess^ the harboring of a fugitive slave, cow^ardicc in the face of 
the enemy, malfeasance in Office^ carelcss or unceonomical housewifety “ 
or malpractice in the selling of beer* In such rough ways. through ihou- 
sands of years, those traditions and habits of order and sclf-rescraint werc 
established which bccame part of the unconscious basis of civilization. 

Within certain limits the State regulated priccs, wages and fees* ^\^lat 
the surgeon might charge w'as established by law; and wages were fixed 
by the Code of Hammurabl for buildcrs, brickmakers, railors, stone- 
masons, carpenters, boatmen, herdsmen, and laborers " The law of in- 
hcritancc made the man*s ch i Idren, rather than his wdfe, his natural and 
direct heirs; the tvidow received her dowry and her ’wedding-gife, and re- 
mained head of the houschold as long as she lived. Thcre was no right of 
prlmogenicure; the Sons inherited etjualJvi and in this way the largest 
estares were soon redlvJded, and the coiicentration of wcaJth was in some 
measure checked.*" Private property in land and goods was taken for 
granted by the Code. 
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Wc find no evidcnce of lawyers in Babylonia, except for priescs who 
mlghf serve as notaries, and the scribe who would write for pay anything 
from a will to a madrigal. The plainiiff prefcrrcd his own piea, wichout 
the luxury of temunologj'. Låtigacion was discouragcd^ rhe very first 
law of the Code rcads, with almost illegal simplicityi ‘‘If a man bring 
an accusation against a man, and charge him with a (Capital) crlme, but 
cannot provc it, the accuser shall bc put to death.”" There are signs 
of bribery, and of tampering with witncsscs,** A court of appeals, staffed 
by “the Ring’s Judges,” sat at Babylon, and a final appeal might be car- 
ried to the king himself. There was nothing in the Code about the 
rights of the indi\ndual against the State; that was to be a European inno¬ 
vation. But articlcs 11-24 provided, if not political, ar Icast cconomic, 
protection. “If a man practise brigandage and be captured, that man 
shall bc put to dcath. If the brigand bc not captured, the man who has 
been lobbcd shall, in the presence of the god, make an itemized statement 
of his loss, and the city and govemor with in whose province and juris- 
diction the robbery was committed shall compensate him for whatover 
was lost, If it bc a life (that was lost), the city and govemor shall pay 
one 7/ihia (ijoo) to the heirs.” What modem city is so well govemed 
that it would dåre to offer such reimbursements to the victims of ics neg- 
Hgence? Has the law progressed ånce Hammurabi, or only tnereased 

and multiplied? 

IV, THE GODS OF BAB'^XON 

ReHpon und the State— The funettons and povjers of the dergy—The 
lesser gods— Marduk—Ishtar—The Babylonian stories of the Crea- 
tion and the Flood—The love of hhtar and Tamrmiz—The de¬ 
scent of Ishtar into Hell—The death and resurrection of 
Tanmmz, — Ritual and prayer—Fenitential psahns — Sin — 

Magte—Supetstition 

The power of the king was limited not only by the law and the aris- 
tocracy, but by the cleigy. Tcchnically the ^ng was merely the agent 
of the city god. Taxarion was in the name of the god, and found its 
way directly or devioiisly into the temple treasuries. The king was not 
really king in the cyes of the people undl hc was invested with royal 
auchority by the piicsts, ^*took chc hånds of Bel," and conducted the 
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image of Mardut in sokmn procession through the strcets. In thesc 
ceremonies the monarch was drcssed as □ priest, symbolizing the union of 
church and State, and perhaps the priesdy origin of the kingship. All the 
glamor of the supematural hedged about the chrone, and made rebellion 
a colossal implcty which riskcd not only the neck but the soul. Even the 
mighty Hammurabi received his laws from the god. From the patesis 
or priest-governors of Sumeria to the religious coronation of Nebuehad- 
rezzar, Babylonia remained in effeet a theocratic State, always **iinder the 

thumb of the priests/"* 

The wcalth of rhe templcs grew from generation to generation, as the 
uneasy rich shared their dividends with the gods. The kings, feeling an 
especia! need of divine forgivenesst buiit the tcmples^ equipped chem with 
fumimre, food and slaves> deeded to cheni greac arcas of land, and as- 
signed to them an annual income from the state^ \V hen the army won a 
battie, the first sharc of the captives and the spoils went to the temples; 
when any special good fortone befeU the king, extraordinary gifts were 
dedicated to the gods- Certain lands were reqiiircd to pay to the temples 
a ycarly tribute of dates, com, or fruit; if they failed, ihe templcs could 
foreclose on them; and in this way the lands usually came into pos- 
session by the pricsts* Poor as well as rich tumed over to the temples 
as mueh as they thought profitable of their carthly gains. Gold, silver, 
copper, lapis gems and precious woods accumulated in the sacred 

treasury. 

As the priests could not direetly use or consume this wcalth^ they 
tumed it into productive or investment capital, and became the greatest 
agriculturists, manufacturets and financiers of the nation- Not only did 
they hold vast tracts of land; they owned a great ntunber of slaves, or con* 
trollcd hundreds of laborers, who were hired out to other employers* or 
worked for the temples in their divers trades from the playing of music 
to the brewing of been" The priests were also the greatest merchants 
and financiers of Babylonia; they sold the varied products of the tempie 
shops, and håndled a large proportion of the country^s trade; they had 
a reputation for wise investment, and many persons entrusted their sav- 
ings to them, confident of a modest but reliable return. They made loans 
on more lement terms than the private money-lenders; sometimes they 
lent to the sick or the poor without interest., merely asking a return of the 
principal when Marduk should smile upon the borrower again * Finally, 
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they pcrformed many legal fiiitctions: thcy serv'cd as notarics, artcsring 
and signmg contracts, and niaking wills; rhcy hcard and decided suits and 
trials, kcpt ofEclai records, and recordcd commercial transactions. 

OccasionaUy the king commandcercd some of thc tcmplc accumula- 
ri'ons to meer an expcnsivc cmergency. Bur this was rare and dangerous« for 
the priests had iaid terrible curscs upon all who should touch, unpermit- 
ted, the smallest jot of ccclcsiascical properry. Besides, rheir induencc 
vvith the pcople \vas uhimatciy greater ihan that of thc king, and tlicy 
might in most cases depose him if rhey set their combined wits and powcré 
to this end. They had also the ad vantage of permanence; thc king died, 
but thc god tived on; the council of priests, free from the fortunes of 
cicctions, illnesses, assassinations and wars, had a corporate perpctuity that 
made possiblc long-term and patient policies^ such as characterize great 
religious organlzations to this day, The supremacy of the priests under 
these conditions was inevitablc. It was fated that thc mcrchants should 
make Babylon, and rhar thc priests should enjoy it. 

Who werc the gods that formed the in visible constabulaiy of thc 
State? They werc niimerous, for the imaginatton of the people was IJmit- 
Icss, and there was hard ly any end to the nceds t hat deities might serve. 
An official census of the gods, undertaken in the ninth ceneur)’' beforc 
Christ, counted them as some 65,000.“ Every town had its tutelary 
divinity; and as, In our own time and faith, localtties and villagcs, after 
making fonnal acknowledgment of the Supreme Bcing, worship speciHc 
minor gods with a special devotion, so Larsa lavished its templcs on 
Shamasli, Uruk on ishtar, Ur on Nannar—for the Suniciian pantheon had 
survi ved tivc Stime rian srate. The gods werc nor aloof from men; most 
of them liv'cd on earth in the templcs, ate with a hearty appetite, and 
through noctumal visits to pious w'omen gave uncxpectcd cliildren to 
thc busy citizens of Babylon.” 

Oldest of all werc ihe astronomic gods: Anu, thc immo\'able firmament, 
Shamash, thc sun, Nannar, the nioon, and Bel or Baa|. thc earth into whosé 
bosom all Babylonians retumed after dcath.” Every family had houschold 
gods, to whom prayers werc said and Jibattons po'ured each moming and 
night; evety' indjvidual had a protectivc divinity (or, as w'c should sav a 
guardian angcl) to keep him from harm and joy; and genii of fertUitv- hov- 

eted hcneficcntly over thc fields. It was probably out of this multitiide of 
spirks that thc jews moulded their chenibim. 
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Wc do HOC find among thc Baby^Ionians such signs of monothelsm as appcar 
in Ikhnacon and the Sccond Isaiah^ Two forces, Jiowevcr, brouglit them near 
to it: the enJargcmcnt of thc State by conquesc and groweh brought local 
dcitics under che suprcmacy of a single god; and sc^'cral gf thc citics patrioti- 
cally eunferred omnipotcnce upon their favored divinitks* “Trust in Nebo,.^' 
says NebOj "tnist in no other god”;^ chis is not uniike the firet of thc com- 
itiandniencs given to the Jews. Gradually the number of thc gods was Icss- 
ened by interpreting the minor oncs ås forms or accributes of the major dci- 
ries. In rhese ways the god of Babylont Marduk, originally a sun god, 
bccame sovereign of alj Babylonian divinitie$+^ Hcncc his riclc, BeJ-Marduk— 
chat is, Marduk the god To him and to Ishtar thc Babylonians sent up the 
most cloquent of chcir ptayers. 


ishear (Astarte to the G recks, Ashtorcth to thc Jews) Interests us 
not only as analogue of the Egyprian isis and prototy|.>c of the Grecian 
Aphrodite and thc Roman Venus, but as the formal bencficiary of one 
of the strangest of Babylonian custoins. She was Demeter as well as 
Aphroditc—no mere goddess of physical beauty and love, but thc gracions 
divinity of bounteous motherhood, the secrcc inspiration of the growing 
soil, and thc crearive principlc everywhcre. It is imposslblc to find mueh 
harmony, from a modem point of view, in thc attributes and funetions of 
Ishtar: she was thc goddess of war as well as of love^ of prostitutes as well 
as of mothers; she callcd hcrscif “a compassionate courtesan”;^ she was 
represented somccimes as a bearded bisexual deicy, sometimes as a nude 
female offering her breasts to suck;^* and though her worshipers repeat- 
cdly addressed her as “The Virgin,” “The Holy Virgin," and “The 
Virgin Mother/’" this merely meant that her amours w'ere free from all 
taint of wedlock* GiJgamesh rejccccd her adv-ances on the ground thai 
she could not be trusted; had she not oncc loved, sedueed, and chen slain:+ 
a lion?” It is clear thar wc nnist put our ow'n moral code to one side tf 
we are to understand her. Note with wdiat fervor the Babylonians could 
lift up ro her thronc litanies of laudation only less splendid chan those which 
a tender piety once raised to the Alother of God: 

I besecch chee. Lady of Ladies, Goddess of Goddcsscs, Ishtar, Queen 

■ 

of all citics, leadet of all mem 

Thou art the light of thc worJd, thou art thc lighr of heaven, ndghty 
daughrer of Sm (thc moon-god), . , , 

Supreme is thy might, O Lady^ exalted art thou above all gods. 
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Thou rcndcrcst judgmcnt^ and thy decision h righteous. 

Un to thcc are sqbjecc the kws of che earch and the ]aws of heaven, 
the laws of the tcmples and the shrincs* the laws of the private 
apartment and the sccret chamber- 

Where is the placc wherc thy namc is not^ and where is the spot 
where thy commandments are not known? 

At thy naine the caxth and the heavens shake, and the gods they 

tiei I iblOa »i- * 

Thou lookest upon the oppressedt and to the douTi-trodden thou 
bringest justice every day. 

How longj Queen of Heaven and Earth, how long, 

How long, Shepherdess of pale-faced men, wilc thou tany^? 

How long^ O Queen whose feet are not weary, and whosc knees 
imkc haste? 

How long. Lady of Hosts, Lady of BaetJes? 

Glorious one whom aJ] the spirits of heaven fear, who subduest 
angrj.^ gods; mighrj' above all rulers; who holdesr the reins of kbgs. 

Opener of the woinb of all women^ greac is thy light. 

Shinlng light of heaven* light of the world, enJighiener of all the 
places where men dwell, who gatherest cogether the hosts of the 
nations. 

Goddess of men* Divimty of women* thy counsel passech under- 
standing. 

Where thou glancest, the dead come to ]ifc, and the sick rise and 
tvalk; the mind of the diseased is heded when it looks upon thy 
face. 

How long, O Lady, shall mine enemy triumph over mt? 

Command, and ar thy command rhe angry god will tum back. 

Ishtar is greati Ishtar is Queen! My Lady is exakcd, my Lady is 
Queen, Innini, the mighty daughter of Sin* 

There is none like unto her." 

With these gods as dra 7 n^th pers&Ttie the Bahylonians constructed m>ths 
which have in large mcasurc come down to us, through the jews* as part 
of our own rcligious iore. Thcrc was firsc of all the myth of rhe crea- 
tion. In the beginning was Chaos. "tn die time when nothing which \i'as 
called heaven exlsted above* and when nothing below had yct received 
the namc of carth* Apsu, the Ocean, who fim was their father, and 
Tiamat, Chaos, W'ho gave birth to them all, mingled their waters in one.” 
Things slovviy began to grow and cake form; but suddenly the monster^ 
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goddess Tkmat set out to destroy al[ the other gods, and to make her¬ 
self—Chaos—supretne. A mightj^ revolution e ns ued in winch all or der was 
destroyed. Then anothcr god, Marduk, slcw Tiamat with her o\vn medi- 
cine by casting a hurricanc of wind into her mouth as she opened it co 
swallow hinij thcn he thrust his lance into Tiamat’s wind-swollcn pannch^ 
and rhe goddess of Chaos blcw up. Marduk, *Vecovering his eaJm/' says the 
legend, split the dcad Tiamat into t\vo longitudinal halves, as onc does 
a fish for drying^ “then he hung up oue of the halves on high, which be- 
camc the heavens; the other half he spread out under his feec to form the 
eaith.^^ This is as mach as we yec know about creacion. Perhaps the 
ancient poet meant to suggest that the only creation of which wc can 
know anything is the replaccmcnt of chaos with order^ for in chc end 
this is chc csscncc of art and civilization. should rcnicmbcr, hovve ver, 
that the defeat of Chaos is only a mych** 

Havnng moved heaven and carch into place, Marduk undettook to 
knead eanh with his biood and rhereby make men for the service of the 
gods. Mesopotamian legends diifcrcd on the precise way in which this 
was doncj they agreed in general chat man was fashioned by the dciry 
from a lump of clay. Usually they represented him as living at first not 
in a paradisc but in bestial simplidty and ignorance^ until a strande mon¬ 
ster called Oannes, half fish and half philrøopher, taught him the arts 
and Sciences, the ruics for foanding cities, and the principles of law; af rer 
which Oannes planged into the sea, and vvrote a book on the history of 
civilization,’* Presently^ however, the gods became dissatished with the 
men whom they had created, and sent a great flood to destroy them and 
all their works. The god of vvisdom, Ea, took pity on manklndt and 
resolved co save one man at least—Shamash-napishtini—and his wife. The 
flood ragedmen “encunibcred the sca likc fkhes^ spavvu/^ Then sud- 
denly the gods wept and gnashed their teeth ac cheir own fol ly, asldng 
themselves* ^'Who will make rhe accustomcd offerings now?” But Sham- 
ashmapishtim had built an ark, had survnved rhe flood, had pcrchcd on 
the mountain of Nkir, and had sent out a reconnoitering dove; now he 
decided to sacrificc to the godSt who accepted his gifts with surprise and 
gratitude* “The gods snuffed up the odor, the gods snuffed up the ex¬ 
cellent odor, the gods gathered like flics above the offering/™ 


* The story of crcattnn consists of tablets (imt far och day of enea- 

fouod in the niku oi AshurtunipaUs Jibrary ac Kuvninjlk (.Ninevch) in 1S54; ihey 
are a copy ^ Jegend thiic canic åown co Babylonii and Assyria froni Sun^erii.** 
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Love lier rhan rhis vagere memory of some catastrophic inuncktion is 
the vcgc^aclon myth of Ishtar and Tammuz* In ^he Sumerian form of the 
rale Tammuz is Ishrar's young brother- in the Babylonian form he is some- 
times her lover, somerimes her son^ both forms seem co have entered inco 
the mjThs of Venus and Adonis^ Demeter and Persephonc^ and a hun¬ 
dred scartered Icgcnds of death and resurrecrion, Tammuz, son of the 
great god Ea, is a shepherd pasruring his flock under the great cree Erida 
(which covers the whole earch wich ics shade) when Ishtar^ aKva^'s in- 
sarLable^ fails in love witli him^ and chooses him to bc the spouse of her 
youth. But Tammuz, like Adonis, is gored to death by a wild boar, and 
dcsccnds, like all the dead, into chac dark subterranean Hades which the 
Babylonians called Aralu, and over which they set as mier Ishtar's 
jealous sister, Ereshkigal. Jshtar, mouming inconsolably^ resolves to go 
dov^'n to Aralu and restore Tanimuz to life by bathing his wounds in the 
waters of a healing spring. Soon she appears ar the gates of Hades in all 
her imperious bcauTj\ and demands entrance. The tablets tcll the story 
vigorously: 

When Ercshkigal heard this* 

As when one hews dowu a tamarbk (she trembled?). 

As when one cuts a reed (she shook?)* 

"What has moved her heart, what has (stirred) her liver? 

Ho, there, (does) this one (wish to dwell) with nief 

To eat eJay as food, to drink (dust?) as wine? 

I weep for the men who have lefc dietr wives; 

1 weep for die wives tom from the cmbrace of their husbands; 

For the lictlc ones (cut off) before their rime. 

Go, gate-keeper^ open thy gate for hert 

Deal with her aecorduig to the ancient decree+” 

The ancient decrcc is that none but the nude shall en ter Aralu. There- 
fore at each of the succcssli e gates through which Ishrar must poss* the 
keeper dlvescs her of sonie garment or ornament: first her crovi n, theu 
her ear-rings, then her necklace, then the ornaments from her bosom* 
then her many-jeweled girdlc, then the spangles from her hånds and 
feet, and lastly her loin-cloth; and Ishtar, protesting gricefully, yields. 

Now when Ishtar had gonc down into the land of no rerum, 

Ercshkigal saw her and was angcred at her presence. 
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Ishru withouc ncflccdon thrcw herself ac her. 

Ereshkigal opened her mouth and spoke 
To Namtar* her messenger^ . . . 

“Go, Namtarj (impri^on her?) in my palace. 

Send againsc her sixty discasc«, 

Eye diseasc against her eyes, 

Diseasc of the side agaiiut her side* 

Foot-discasc against her foot, 

Hcart-discasc against her heart, 

Head-discase against her head, 

Againsc her whole being*” 

While Ishtar is detained in Hades by these sisterly attentlons;, the earth, 
missing the inspiration of her presence, forgets incrcdibJy all rhe årrs and 
ways of love: plant no longer fcrtili^es plant, vegetation languishes, ani- 
mals expcricnce no heat, men ccase to yeam. 

After the bdy Ishtar had gonc down into the land of no return, 

The buil did not mourit the cow, tfie ass approached not the she-ass; 

To the maid in the Street no man drew ncar^ 

The man slcpt in his apartment, 

The maid slcpt by hersclf* 

Population begins ro diminish, and tbc gods note vvich alarm a sharp 
declinc in the niimber of offerings from the carch^ In panic they command 
Ereshkigal to reiease Ishtar.. Et is done, but Ishrar refnses to rerum to 
the surfacc of rhe carth unless she Is allovvcd to take Tammuz with her. 
She wins her point, passes triumphantly through the seven gates* reoeives 
her loin-cloth, her spanglcs, her girdle, her pectorals, her necklacc, her 
ear-rings and her crown. As she appears pknts grow and bioom again, 
the land sw'ells with food, and every animal resumes the business of re- 
producing his kind,“ Love, strongcr than death, is restored to its rightful 
place as master of gods and men. To the modem scholar it is only an ad^ 
mirable legend, symbolizing dclightfully the ycariy death and rebirth of 
the soil, and char ommpotence of Venus which Lacrecius was to cele- 
brate in his own strong verse; to the Babylonlans it was sacred hiscor)^ 
faithfully believed and annually commemorated in a dav of mouming and 
wailing for the dead Tammuz, followed by riotous rcjoicing over his 
resur rection."* 
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Nevertheless the Biibyloiiiaii derived no sacisfaction from thc idea of per¬ 
sonal immortality. His religion was tcrrcscrially practical; whcn he praycd 
he asked not for celestial rewards but for carthlv goods;" hc could not tnist 
his gods beyond thc grave- Tt is true that onc text speaks of Marduk as he 
“who gives back lifc to thc dcad,’* and thc story of thc flood represents its 
two survivors as living forever. But 'for the most port the Babvlonian con- 
ception of another life was Kke that of thc Greeks; dcad men—såints and vil- 
lains, geniuses and idiots, alike—went to a dark and shadowy realm within 
the bowels of thc earth, and none of them saw thc light again. Therc was a 
heaven, but only for thc gods; thc Aralu to which all men descended was 
a place fretjuently of punishincnc, never of Joy; there thc dead lay bound 
hånd and foot forover, shivering with cold, and subjcct to hunger and 
rhirst unlcss their children placcd food periodically in thc ir graves," Those 
who had been especially wicked on caith were subjected to horrible tortures; 
leprosy consumed them, or some other of the diseascs which Nergal and Allat, 
male and female lords of Aralu, had arranged for their rectification. 

Most bodies were buried in vaults; a few were cremated, and- their remains 
were preserved in ums“ The dcad hody was not embalmed, but professional 
moumers washed and perfumed it, clad it presentably, painted irs checks, 
darkened its eyelids, put rings upon its fingcis, and provided it with a changc 
of linen, If the corpsc W'as that of a 'woman it was equippcd with scent- 
bottles, combs, cosmetic pencils, and eye-paine to preserve its fragrance and 
complexion in thc ucthcr worltL" [f not properly buried thc dead would 
torment thc li ving; if not buried at all, the soul would prowl about sewers 
and gutters for food, and mighe afflict an entirc cit>'^ with pestilence." Tt was 
a medley of ideas not as consistent as Euclid, but suflicing to prod the simple 
Babylonian to keep his gods and pricsts well fed. 

The usual offering was food and drink, for these had thc ad vantage that if 
they were not enrirely consuined by the gods the surplus need not go to 
w'aste. A frequent sacrifice on Babylonian altars was the lanib; and an ojd 
Babyionlan incantation strangely anticipates the symboltsm of Judaism and 
Christianity: “The lamb as a subsritute for a man, the Janib he gives for his 
life.”* Sacrifice was a coniplex ritual, requiring the expert services of a priest- 
everj’ act and word of thc ceremony was scttlcd by sacred tradition, and 
any amateur deviation from these forms might mean diat the gods would eat 
without listening. In general, to the Babylonian, religion mcant correct 
ritual rather than the good life. To do onc’s ducy to the gods one had to 
offer proper sacrifice to the temples, and recitc thc appropriate prayers;" for 
the rest he might cut out the eyes of his fallen enemy, cut off the iiandb and 
fcet of captives, and roast their remainders alivc in a fumace," without mueh 
offensc to heaven. To partic ipate in-or rcvcrently to attend-long and solemn 
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processions likc those in which the pricsts carticd from sanctuaiy to sanc- 
tiiary thc image of Maiduk^ and performed the sacred drama of his deadi 
and resurrcction; co anoint die Idols with si^^ct-scentcd oik,* to bum 
mcense before thcirit cloihc them with rich vestmenrs, or adom them wth 
jew to offer up thc virginicy of their dangheers in dic grear fesdval of 
Ishtai; to put food and drink before the gods, and co be generous to thc 
priests—these were thc csscndal works of the devout Babyloman souL* 


Perhaps we misjudge him, as doubiless the futurc will misjudge ns from 
the fragments that accident will re;sci]e from our dccay. Some of the 
dnese literary relics of the BabyJonlans are prayers that breathe a profouod 
and sinccrc piety* Hcar thc proud Nebuehadrezzar hiunbly addressing 
Mardukf 

Without thee, Lord^ what could there be 
For che king thou lovest^ and dosc call his name? 

Thou shalc biess his titlc as thou wilc^ 

And unto him vouchsafe a padi direcL 
I, die prince obeying thccj 
Am whac thy hånds have made. 

Tis thou who art my creator, 

Entmsdng me wjch die rule of hosts of men. 

According to diy mercy, Lord^i * * * 

Tum into loving-kindness thy dread power^ 

And make to spring up in my heart 
A rcvcrcncc for thy divinicy. 

Give as diou thlnkcst l>est.“ 


The siirviving literacure abounds In hymns full of that passionace self- 
abasement with which the Scniice enes to conirol and conccal his pride. 
Many of them take thc character of “pcmtential psalms^'^ and prepare 
us for thc magniiiccnt feeling and image ry of *'Davjd”;. who knows but 
they served as models for that many-headed Muse? 

I, thy ser\’anCj full of sighs cry unto chee. 

Thou acceptesc the fervent prayer of him who is burdened with sin- 

Thou lookest upon a niaru and that man lives, , *.. 

Look with mie favor upon me^ and accept my supplicadon. . * * 


* Thereforo Taminur pallcd Th« ±\nouitcd-"“ 
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And then, as if uncertain of the sex of the god— 

How iong, my god, 

How long, my goddess, ontil thy face be tumed to me? 

How Jortg, known and onknown god, until ihc anger of thv heart 
shaU Le appeasedr 

How long, known and onknown goddess, until thy unfriendly heart 
be appeased? 

Mankind is perv-erted, and has no judgment; 

Of all men who arc alivc, who knows anything? 

They do not know wbether chey do good or cvU. 

O Lord, do not case aside thy servant; 

He is cast into the mire; rake his hånd! 

The sin which I have sinned, eum to niercy! 

The inic]ulty which 1 Jiavc comniitted, kt the wtnd carry away! 

Aly manv transgressions tear o/f likc a garmene! 

Aly god, my sins arc seven times seven; forgive my sin$! 

Aly goddess, my si ns are seven times seven; forgive my sins! 

Forgive my sins, and I w'ill humble myself before thee, 

May thy heart, as the heait of a mother who hath borne ch ildren, 
bc glad; 

As a mother who hath bumc childien, as a facher who hath beeotren, 
raay ic bc glad!** 

Such psalms and hymns were simg sometimes by the priests, sometimes 
by the congrcgation, soincrimes by both in strophc and ancistrophe. Per¬ 
hap the stringesc circumstancc abour them js that—like alJ the religions 
literaturc of Babylon-they were written in the ancient Sumerian Jan- 
guap, which served the Babylonian and Assyrian cburchcs precisely as 
Latin serv^es the Roman Catholic Chnreh today. And just as a Catholic 
hymnal may juxtapose the Latin tcxt to a vemacular translation, so sonie 
of the hymns that have come down to us from Alesopotamia have a 
Babylonian or Assyrian translation written benveen the lines of the 
“classic” Sumerian original, in the fashion of a contemporary schoolboy’s 
“interlinear.” And as the form of these hymns and rituals led to the 
PSalnis of the je\vs and the litnrgy of the Roman Church, so their content 
presaged the pcssimistic and sin-srruck plaints of the Jews, the early 
Oirisrians, and the modem Puritans. The sense of sin, though it did not 
interfere victoriously in Babylonian lifc, iilJcd the Babylonian chants 
and rang a note thar survives in aU Scmitic liturgies and their anti-Semitie 
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derivatives;. cries one hymn, “my sins are many, ^reat are rriY 

misdeeds! ... I sink under affJiction, I can no longer raise my head; I tum 
to my merdful God to call upon him, and I groan! ^ . . Lord, rcject not 
thy scn''antr* 

These groanings were rcndcred mnc sinecre by the Babylotiian concep- 
tion of sm. Sin was no mere theorcrical State of the soul; like sickness it was 
the pDSsession of the body by a demon that might destroy ic. Prayer was in 
the nature of an incantation against a demon that had come down upon the 
individual out of the ocean of magic forces in whlch the andent Orient 
lived and moved. Eveiynvhere^ in the Babylonian view, these hostiJe demens 
lurked: they hid in strangc crannics, slipped through doors or c ven through 
bolts and sockers, and pounced upon their victrms in the form of ilLness or 
tnadness whenever some sin had withdrawn for a moment tlie beneficent 
guaidianshlp of the gods. Giants^ dwarfs, eripplest above alJ^ wornen, had 
somecimes the power, even with a gJance of the “evil cyc/^ to infuse such a 
destnicdve spirit inro the bodies of those toivard whom they were ill-dis^ 
posed. Partial protcction against these demons was provided by tlie use of 
magic amulets, talismans and kindred charms; images of the gods;, canied on 
the bodv% would usually sufficc to frighten the devils away. Littic stoncs 
strung on a thread or a chain and hung about the neck were cspecialJy 
effective, but carc had to bc taken that the stoncs were such as tradition asso- 
ciated witJi good luck, and the thread had to bt of bbek, white or red 
according to the purpose in view. ITiread spun from virgin kids was par- 
ticularly powcrful” But in addicion to such means it was M'ise also tu exor- 
CISC the demon by fer\Tnt incantation and magic ritual—for example^ by 
sprinkling the body with water taken from the sacred streams—the Tigris or 
the Euphratcs. Or an Image of the demon could be made, placcd on a boat, 
and sent over the water with a proper formula; if the boat could be made 
to capsize, so mucli the better The demon niighr be persuaded, by the appro- 
priate incantation^ to lea%^c it$ human victim and enter an animal—a bird, a 
pigt most frequently a lamb^^ 

Magic formulas for the elimination of demons, tlic avoidance of evU and 
the previsSon of the furure consriture die brgest category in the Babylonian 
’^^Yitings found m the library of AshurbanipaL Some of the tablets are 
manuals of astrologj-i others are lists of ornens celestiaJ and terrcstrial, with 
ex pert adincc for rcading them; others are treatises on the interpretation of 
dreams, livaling in their ingenious incredibilitj^ the most advaneed products 
of modem psychologj% still others offer instruction in divining the funire by 
examining the cntrails' of animals, or by observing the form and position of a 
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drop of oil let fall into a jar of watcr.“ Hepatoscopy—observation of the 

liver of aninials-was a favotite method of divination among thc Babylonian 

pricsK, and passcd from thcm into thc classlcal world; for the liver was 

believed to be the seat of thc mind in both animals and men. No king would 

undertake a campaign or advance to a battie, no Babylonian would risk a 

cnicial decision or bcgin an enterprise of great moment, withour employbg 

3 priest or a soothsayer to read thc omens for him in one or another of these 
recondite ways. 

■■ 

Never a dvilization richer in superstitions, Every tum of chance 
from thc anomalics of birth to the varieries of death received a popidar, 
sonicrimes an official and sacerdotal, interpretation in magical or super- 
natural terms. Every movement of the rivers, every aspect of the stans, 
eveiy dream, every unusual perfomiance of man or beast, revealed the 
future to the properly instmeted Babylonian. The fate of a king could be 
forecast by observing the movements of a dog,’* just as wc foretell the 
Icngth of the winter by spying upon the groimdhog. The superstitions 
of Babylonia seem ridiculous to us, because they differ superficially from 
our own. There is hardly an absurdity of the pasc diat cannot be found 
fiourishing somewhere in the present. Undemcath aU civilization, anclent 
or modem, moved and sdll moves a sea of magic, superstitlon and so^ce^J^ 
Perhaps they wilJ remain when the works of our reason have passed away. 

V. THE MOR.\LS OF BABYLON 

Religitm drvorced from momts—Sacred prostitutton^Free love— 
Marrisge — Adultery — Div&rce — The position o f v^oinan — 

The relaxation of morals 

This rebgion, with all its failings, probably helped to prod thc common 

Babylonian into some mcasure of deccncy and citdc docility, clse \ve 

should be hard put to explain thc generosity of the kings to "che priests. 

Apparently, however, it had no induencc upon the morals of the upper 

classes in thc later cenrurics, for (in the eyes and words of lier prejudieed 

enemies) the '‘whorc of Babylon” was a "sink of iniquityand a scandal- 

ous example of luxurious la.xity to all the ancient world. Even Alexander, 

w'ho was not above dying of drinking, was shocked by the morals of 
Babylon,™ 


The most striking feature of Babylonian Ufe, to an aben observer, was 
the custom known to us chiefly from a famous page in Herodotus: 
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Every native woman is obligcd, once in her lif c, to aic in the tem- 
pie of Venus, and have incercoursc with somc stranger. And many 
disdflining to mut with the rest, being proud on account of their 
weaJth, come in co%'ered carriages, and take up cheir station at the 
temple with a numerous train of servants actending chem. But the 
far greater pair do rhus: many sic down in the temple of Venus, 
u^earing a crown of corc! round dicir heads; some are continually 
Corning in, and ochers arc going out* Passages marked out in "a 
scraighe Line Icad in everj- direcuon through the women, along which 
strangers pass and make their choice. When a woman has once 
seated herself she niust not return home till some stranger has thrown 
a piece of silver into her lap, and Jain with her outside the temple. 
He who chrows che silver must say thus: “I bcscech tlie goddess 
Mylirra to favor chec”^ for the Assyrians caJl Venus Mylirra-* The 
silver may bc ever so small, for she will not rcjcct ic, inasmuch as it 
is not iawful for her to do so, for such silver is accounted sacred. 
The woman foUows the first man cliac throws, and refuscs no one. 
But when she has had intercourse and has absolved hersclf from her 
obligation to the goddess, she rerums home; and after that rime, 
however great a sum you may give her you will not gain possession 
of her. Those that are endowed with beauty and sjimmetry of shape 
are soon set free; but the deformed are detained a long time, from 

inability to sadsfy the law, for somt wait for a space of three or 
four years*“ 


W hat was the origin of this strange rite? Was it a relic of ancient 
sexnal coirununism, a concession, by the fueure bridcgroom, of the jus 
pri?;2ie noctis^ or right of the first night, to che communiry as represented 
by any casual and anon^iiious citizcn?^ Was it duc to the bridegroona^s 
fear of harm from the violation of the tabu against shedding biood? Was 
it a physical prepararion for marrlage, such as is still pracrised among some 
Australian tril>es?“* Or was it sknply a sacri£ce to the goddess—an offer^ 
ing of first frmcs?“* We do not know. 

Such women, of coursc, were not prosticutes. But ^Ttrious classes of 
prostitutes lived wnthin the temple prccincts, plied their trade rherc, and 
amassed, some of them, great fortuncs. Such temple prostitutes were 
common in western Asia: we find them in Israel," Phrj^gia, Pheenieb, 
Syria, ctc.; in Ly dia and Cyprus the giris eamed their mar riage dowries 

* '^Assyiijim” mcani for che Greeks boch Aisynans and Babyloninu. “^llylitta" was duc 
of the /orms of Ishcar. 
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in rhis way."" “Sacrcd prostitution” continucd in Babv’lonia until aboi’ 
isiied by Constantine (ca. 335 Alongsidc it, in rhe wmc*shop$ 

kcpt by women, sccular prostitution fiourishcd."" 

In general thc Babylonians werc allowcd constdcrablc premarital cx- 
periencc. It was considercd pcimlssiblc for nicn and women to form un- 
liccnsed unions, “trial marriages,” tenninable at thc will of cither party; 
but the woman in such cases was obliged to wear an olivc—in stonc or 
terra cotta—as a sign chat she was a concubinc.'" Sonic tablets indicate 
that the Babylonians wrote poems, and sang songs, of love; but all that 
remains of -these is an occasionai first line, likc “Afy love is 2 light,” or 
“jMy heart is full of merriment and song.”"* One Jetter, dating from iroo 
B.c.j is in the tone of Napoleon’s carly messages to Josephine: 'To 
Bibiya: . . . Alay Shamash and Marduk give thee Health forever, . . . I 
have sent {to ask) afrer thy health; let me know how thou art. I have 
arri ved in Babylon, and sec thee not; I am very sad/’” 

Legal marriage was arranged by the patents, and was sanetioned by 
an exchangc of gifts obviously dcscended from marriage by purchasc. 
The siiitor presented to the fa ther of rhe bride a substandal present, but 
the father was expected to give her a dowry greater in vahic than the 
gift,’“ so that ic M'as difficulc to say who was purchasd, thc woman or thc 
man. Sometimes, however, the arrangement was unabashed purchasc; 
Shamashnazir, for cxamplc, received ten shekels ($50) as the price «f his 
daughter." If we aie to believe thc Father of I listory, 

thos«: who had mairiagcable daughters used to bring; them oncc a 
ycar to a pbce where ^l gn&at number of men gathered round dicm. 

A public crier made them stand up and sold them all, one afrer an- 
other. He began with the most beauriful^ and having got a large sum 
for her he put up the second fairest. But he onlv sold them on con- 
dhion rhat thc buycis married them. . ^ . Thb very wise cuscom no 
longer exisis.“ 


Despite these srrange practices^ 
been as monogamous and faithfu] 
Premarital freedom was followcd 
fidelity. The adulccroos wifc and 
were drowTied, unless the husband^ 
off by ruming her almosr na ked 
C'Æsarcd C^esar: thc finger have 


Babylonian marriage scems ro have 
as marriage in Chrisrendom is today- 
by the rigid enforcement of maricai 
her paramour, according to rhe Code, 
in his mercy^ preferred to let his wifc 
in to the streers,^^ f lam murabi out- 
been pointed at thc wifc of a man bc- 
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CAUSC of another man, and she have nor been taken in lying with another 
man, for her husbandes sake she shall throw herseif inco rhe river^'^*—per¬ 
haps rhe law was intended as a discouragement ro gossip. The nmn could 
divorce his wife slmply by restoring her dowry co her and saying, ^Thou 
art not my wife'’; bue if she said tq hini, *Tliou art nor my husbandn,” she 
was TO be drowHed."^ ChiJdiessness, adulrery, incompatibi]itj% or carelcss 
management of rhe household might satisfy rhe law as ground for granr¬ 
ing rhe man a dtvorce^^' indeed she have not been a carcful inist ress, 
have gadded obout, have neglecte d her hou se^ and have belittkd her chii- 
dren^ they shall throw that woinan inro the wacer/'^^ As against this in- 
credlble se ve ri ty of the Code^ wc find that in practice the woman, rhough 
she mighc nor divorce her husband, was free ro Jeave him, if she could 
show cnielty on his part and fidelity on her o^vn; in such cases she coidd 
return to her patents, and take her marriagc portion with her, aJong with 
what other property she might have acquired “ (The women of Eng¬ 
land did nor en joy thesc rights till the end of the nineteenth cenrury.) 
If a woman^s husband was kept from her^ through business or ar^ for 
any length of time^ and had Jefr no mcans for her maintenance, she might 
eohabie with another man without legal prejudicc to her reunion with 
her husband on the latter's rerum “ 

In general the position of wonian in Babylonia was lower than in 
Egypt or RomCt and yet not worsc than in classic Grccce or medieval 
Euro}>e. To carry out her many funccions—begening and rcaring cKil- 
dren, fetching ^T^atcr from the river or the public well, grinding com^ 
cooking, spinning, weaving, cleaning—she had to be free ro go aWut in 
public very mueh like rhe man.“* She could own property, en joy its 
income, scll and buj% inherit and bequeath.““ Some women kept shops, 
and tzarried on comincrccj some oven became scribes, indicatuig that giris 
as well as boys might reccive an education.™ But the Semitic practice of 
gi ving ahnost limitless power to the oldesr male of ihe family won out 
against any matriarchal rendencies that may have existed in prehistoric 
Mesoporamia. Among the upper classes—by a custom that led to the 
ptirdab of Islam and India—the women werc confined to certain quarters 
of the housej and when they went out thev itTre chaperoned by cuniichs 
and pagcs+‘^ Among the lower classes they vvere matemity machines, and 
if they had no dowry they were lirtie more than slaves,’^ The vt'orship 
of Ishtar suggests a certaln rcverencc for woman and mothe^ho^^d, like 
the wqrship of .Maiy^ in the jMiddle Ages; but we get no glimpse of chiv- 
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aliy in Herodotus’ report that the Babylonlans, whcn besieged, “had 
scraogled thcir wives, to prevcnt the constimption of their provisions/"* 
\Vith some excuse, thcn, the Egyptians lookcd down upon the Baby- 
lonians as nor quite civilized. \Ve miss here the rehnemenc of character 
and feeJing indicated by Egyptian litcrature and art. When refinement 
caiTie to Babylon it was in the guise of an cfFcminace degencracy: young 
men dyed and curkd thcir hair, perfiimcd their flesh, rouged thcir cheeks, 
and adomed themselves with necklaces, bangles, ear-rings and pendants! 
Aftcr the Persian Conquest the death of sclf-respect brought an end of 
self-restraint; the manners of the courtesan crept into evety class; women 
of good family camc to consider it mere coiirtesy to reveal their charms 
indiscriminately for the greatest happiness of the greatest number/“ and 
“eveiy^ man of the peoplc in his povertj'/' if wc may credit llerodotus 
“prostitutfld his daughtets for money.”“» “There is nothing more extraor- 
dinaiy than the manneis of this city,” wrote Quintus Curtius (4: a.d.), 
“and nowhere are things better arranged with a view to voluptuous pleas- 
ures.’"" Morals grew lax when the tcmples grew rich; and the citizens of 
Babylon, wedded to delight, bore with equanimitv the subjection of their 
city by the Kassites, the Assyrians, the Persians, ånd the Greeks, 


VI. LETTEEtS AXD LITERATURE 

Cuneiforvt—Iti deciphenMent—Language^UteratuTe—The epic 

of Gllgainesb 

Did this iife of venery, piety and trade recel^T any cnnobling enshrine- 

ment in literary or artisric form? It is possible; wc cannot judge a civil iza- 

cion from such fragments as the ocean of time has throwm up from the 

wrcckagc of Babylon. These fragments are chiefly liturgical, ma<»ical 

and commcrciaJ. Whether through accident or through cultural pov^, 

Babylonia, like Assyria and Persia, has left ns a very niiddling heritage of 

llterature as compared with Egj-pt and Palestinc; its gifts were in ?om- 
merce and kw. 

Nevenhelcss, scribes were as numerous in cosmopolitan Babylon as in 
.Memphis or Thebes. The art of wridng was stiil young enough to give 
irs master a high rank in society; it was the open sesame to govem- 
mentaJ and sacerdotal office; its possessor never failed to menrion the 
distinetion in narrating his deeds, and usually he engraved a norice of it 
on his cylinder seaJ" prcciseJy as Christian scholars and gentlemen onec 
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liste J their academic degrccs on their cards. The Babylonians wrote in 
cunciform upon rablets of damp clay» with a stj'lus or pencil cut at the 
end into a triangular prism or wedgc; when the tablets were filled thcy 
dried and baked them Into strangc but durable manuscripts of brick. If 
the thing written was a letter it was dusted with powder and then 
wrapped In a clay envelope stamped with the sendcr’s cylinder seai. 
Tablets in jars classified and arranged on shelves filled numerous libraries 
in the tcmples and palaces of Babylonia. These Babylon ian libraries are 
lost; but one of the grearest of them, thac of Borsippa, w'as copied and 
preserved in the library of Ashurbanipal, whose jo,ooo tablets aie the 
main source of our knowledgc of Babyloninn life. 

The deciphermenr of BabylonJao baffleti students for centuries; their final 
success is an honorabJe chapter in the history of scholaiship. In jSoi Georg 
Grotefend, professor of Grcek at the Universltj'- of Gottingen, told the 
Gottingen Academy how for yeirs he had puzzled over certain cunciform 
jnscripttons from ancient Persia; how at last hc had Identlfied eight of the 
forty-two charaeteis used, and had made out the nanies of three kings in 
the inscriptions. Therc, for the most part, the matter rested until iSjj, when 
Henry' Rawlinson, a British dipbmade officer stationed in Persia, quite un- 
awarc of Grotcfend's work, likcwUe worked out the names of Hystaspes, 
Darius and Xerxcs in an inscripcion couched in old Persian, a enneiform de¬ 
rivative of Babylonian script; and through dicsc names hc finally dcciphered 
the entirc doeument. This, however, was not Babylonkn; Rawlinson had still 
to find, likc ChampoJlion, a Rosetta Stone-in this case some inscription bear- 
ing the same text in old Persian and Babylonian. He found it three hundred 
feet high on an almost inaccessiblc rock at Bch istun, in the mountains of 
Media, where Darius I had caused his carvers to engrave a record of his wars 
and victories in three languages-old Persian, Assyrian. and Babylonian. Day 
after day Rawli^n risked himself on these rocks, often suspendlng himself 
by a rope, oopying every character carefuUy, even making plastic Inipressions 
of all the engraved surfaces, After tuielve years of 'inork hc succeeded in 
translating both the Babylonian and the Assyrian texcs (1847). To test these 
and siniilar findings, the Royal Asiatic Societ>'' sent an unpuldished cuneifoitn 
doeument of four Assyriologists, and asked dietn—working without contact or 
communicition with onc another—to make independenr translations. The four 
reports werc found to be in al most complete agreement. Through these un- 

heraldcd campatgns of scholarshtp the perspective of hlstory was enriched 
with a new civilization.*** 

The Babylonian language was a Semitic development of the old tongues 
of Sumeria and Akkad. It tvas wrirten b characters origbally Sumerian, but 
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divcr^ed in tinte (like Frcnch front Latin) into a langnoge so 
difTcrcnt front Sumerian thac the iiabyloniaru had to contposo dicdonarics and 
grammani to mnsntit the old “classio” and saccrdotal tonguc of Sumeria to 
j’oung scholars and priors. Alinost a fourth of the tablets found in the royal 
library at Nineveh is devoted to dictionaries and gramntars of rite Sumerian, 
Babylonian and Assy rian languages. According to tradition, such dictionaries 
had been made as far back as Sargon of Akkad-so old is scholarship. In 
Babylonian, as in Sumerian, the characters represented not lettm but sylla- 
bJes; Babylon never achieved an aJphabct of its own, but reinairted content 
witlt a sj Uabaiy' of sonte three hundred signs. The menioriztng of these 
sylbhic symbols formed, with mathcmatics and religions instruction, the cur¬ 
riculum of the tcmplc schools in tvhich the pricsts impaircd to the yonng as 
niuch as it was exjxdicnt for chem to know. One escavatlon unearthed an 
ancient classnooni in which the clay tablets of boys and gi ris who had 
topied virtuous majtims upoti them some two thousand years beforc Christ 

still iay on the floor, as if some aJmost welcomc disasier had suddenly inter- 
rupted the lesson.™ 

The BabylonJans, like the Phomicians;, looked upon letters as a device for 
facilitating businessj they did not spend mueb of their clay upon literaturc. 
\Ve find animal fabics in verse—one generation of an endiess dynasty; hymns 
in strict meter, sharply divided lines and cial>orate stanzas;™ very littlc sur- 
\‘iving secuior verse; rcligious rituals presaging, but never becoming, drama; 
and tons of historiography. OfHcial chroniclers recorded the piety and con- 
(.juests of the Idngs, the vicissitudes of caeh rcmple, and the important events 
in the carecr of each city. Berosus, the most famous of Babylonian historians 
(ca. j8o h.c.) narrated with confidence fuU details eoncerning the creation 
of the World and the early history of man; die first king of Babylonia had 
heen chosen by a god, and had rcigned 36,000 years; from the beginning of 
the World 10 the great Floiid, said Berosus, with pniscw'orthv exactitude 
and comparatjve moderation, there had elapsed 691,200 years."* 

Twelvc broken tablets found in Ashurbani|>ars library, and now in the 
British Museum, form rlic most fascinating rclic of M^potamian litcra- 
r ur c—the Epip of Gil$amesb, Like the lliad it is an aecretion of looselv 
connected storics, some of which go back ro Sumeria 3000 i}.c.; part of it 
is the Babylonian account of the FJood. Gilgamesh was a legendary mier 
of Uruk or Erech, a dcscendant of the Shaimsh-napishrim who had sur- 
vived the DeJuge, and had never died. Gilgamesh enters upon the scene 
as a sort of Adonis-Sanison-tall, massive, heroically pow erful and troub- 
Iflsomely handsome. 
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Two thirds of him is god, 

One rhird of him is man, 

Thcrc’s none can match die form of his bodv- , , . 

All things he saw, even to the ends of rhe earch, 

Hc nndenvenE all, leamed co knpw allv 
He peered through all secrccs^ 

Through wisdom^s mantle that %'eiJeth aJJ. 
was hidden he saw^ 
was CO ve red hc undid; 

Of times befpre the scomiflood he brought report* 

He wenc on a long far way. 

Giving hiinsclf toil and dJstress^ 

AVrote then on a stone tablet the whoJe of liis Jabor.^ 

Fathers complain to Ishrar that hc Icads their sons out to cxhausting 
toii “budding the walls through the day, through the night^*^ and hus¬ 
bands complain that “hc leaves not a wife ro her master, not a single virgiti 
to her mother*” Ishrar begs Gilgamcsh^s godmoihcrt Arum, to creare 
another son cqual to Gilganicsh and able to keep him busy in confiict, so 
that the husbands of Uruk may have pcacc. Aruru krtcads a bie of clay, 
spits upon it, and moulds from it the satyr Engidu, a man with rhe 
strength of a boar> the mane of a bon, and the speed of a bird^ Engidu 
does not carc for the society of men, but turns and lives ivith the anlmaJs; 
“he brovvses with the gazelles, hc spores with the creatures of the warcr, 
]ic quenches his thirsc with the beasts of the field-” A hunter tries to 
capture him with nets and traps, but fails; and going to Gilgamesh, the 
hunter begs for the loan of a pricstess who may snare Engidu with love. 
**Go, my hunter,” says Gdgamesh, “take a priestess; when rhe beasts 
come to the waterJng-place ler her display her beauty; he will see her^ and 
his beasts that troop around him will be scatrered.” 

The hunter and the pricstess go forch, and find Engidu. 

“Thcix hc is, woman! 

LoDsen thy buckle, 

Unvcil thy dclighc, 

TTiat he mav take his fill of thcc! 

Hang not back, take up his lust! 

When he secs thec, he will draw ncar. 

Open thy robe diat he rest upon thee! 
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Arouse In him rapmre, the work of woman* 

Then wiil hc become a stranger to his wild beasts, 

Who on his own steppes grew up with Jiitn. 

His bosom wiD press against thcc»‘’ 

Then the pricstess loosened her bucklc, 

Unveiled her delight, 

For him to take his fil] of her. 

She hung not back, she took up his lust, 

She opened her robe that he rest upon her. 

She aioused in him rapture, the work of woman. 

His bosom pressed against her, 

Engidu forgot where he was bom.“ 


For six days but seven nights Engidu remains with the Sdcred womati- 
\\ hen he tires of pleasurc hc awakcs to find his friends the animals 
gone, whercupon he swoons with sorrow. But the priestess chides him: 

Thou who art superb as a god, why dost thou live atnong the beasts of 
the field? Come, 1 will conduct thcc to Unik, where is GUgamesh, whose 
nught is supreme, Ensnared by the vanity of praise and the conceit of 
his strength, En^du foUows the priestess to Uruk, saying, “Lead me to 
the place where is Gilganicsh. 1 will fight with him and manifest to him 
ray power”; whereat the gods and husbands are well pleased. But Gilga- 
mesh ov-ercomes him, first with strength, then with fcindness; they become 
devoted friends; they march forth togerher to protect Uruk from Elam; 
they return glorious with exploits and victory. Gilgamesh “put aside 
his war-hamess, he put on his white garments, he adorned himsclf with 
the royal insignia, and bound on the diadem.*' Thereupon Ishtar the in- 
sadate falls in love with him, raises her great eyes to him, and says: 

"Come, Gilgamesh, be my husband, thou! Thy love, give it to me 

35 3 gift; thou shalc be my spouse, and I shalJ be thv wife. I shall 

place thee m a chariot qf lapis and gold, with golden whccls and 

moundngs of onyx; thou shak be drawn in ic by great lions, and 

thou shalt enter our house with the odorous incense of cedar-wood. 

... AU the country by the sea shall embracc thy feet, kings shall 

bow down before thee, the gifts of the mouniains and the piains 
they wiJl bring before thee as tribute." 


GUgamesh rcjccts her, and reminds her of the hard fare she has inflicted 
upon her vaiied lovers, including Tammuz, a hawk, a stallion, a gårdener 
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and a jJon, “Thou lovest me now," he tells her; “afterwards thou w'ilt 

strikc me as thou didst these." The angry Ishtar asks of the great god 

Anu thac he cneatc a wild urus to kill Gilgamesh, Anu refuses, and re- 

bukes her: Canst thou not rcinaln quiet now chat Gilgamesh has enu- 

merated to thee thy unfair hfuiness and ignominies?" She threatens that 

unless hc grants her requesc she wiU suspend through out the universe aU 

the impulses of desire and love, and so destroy every living thing. Anu 

^ields, and creates the ferocious urus; but Gilgamesh, helped by Engidu, 

ovcrcomes the beast; and vvJien Ishtar curses the hero, Engidu thr^ a 

hmb of the urus into her face, Gilgamesh rejoices and is proud, but 

lihtar stnkcs him down in the midst of his glory by afflicting Engidu with 
a mortal illness. 


Mouming over the corpse of his friend, whom he has loved more than 
any woman, Gilgamesh wonders over the mystery of death. k chere no 
Kcape from that duli fatality? One man cluded ic-Shamash-napish- 
rim; hc vvould know the secret of deathiessness. Gilgamesh resolves to 
seek Shamash-napishtim, even if he must cross the world to find him. The 
way leads through a mounrain guarded by a pair of giants whose heads 
touch the sky and whose breasts rcach down to Hades. Bue they let 
him pass, and he picks his way for twelve miles through a dark tunnel. 
He emerges upon the shore of a great ocean, and sees, far over the waters, 
the throne of Sabitu, viigin-goddess of the seas. Hc calls out to her to 
heip him cross the water; “if it cannot be done, I will lay me down on the 
land and die.” Sabitu takes picy upon him, and allows him to cross 
through forty days of teinpest to the Happy Island where lives Shamash- 
napishtim, possessor of immortal life. Gilgamesh begs of him the secret 
of deathlcssncss. Shamash-napishtim answers by telling at length the story 
of the Flood, and how the gods, relenting of their mad destnicdvertcss, 
had made him and his wife immortal because they had preserved the 
human species. He offers Gilgamesh a plant whose fruir will confer re¬ 
ne wed youth upon him who cats it; and Gilgamesh, happy, starts back 
on his long joumey home. But on the way he stops to bathe, and whlle 
he bathes a serpent crawls by and sceals the plant.* 

Desolate, Gilgamesh rcaches Unik. He prays in templc after tcmple 

that Engidu may be allowed to retu m to lif e, if onJy to speak to him for 

a moment. Engidu appears. and Gilgamesh inquires of him the state of 

• Til« finalte was worfihipcd by rtuny early peciplcs as t symbol of immortaJity^ becauso 
of ics apparcfic power to escape lifdiili: by moultrii^ ict skim 
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the dcad. Eng^idu answcrs, “I cannot rell ic tlice; if I were to opcri rhe 
carth befone rhce, if 1 wcrc to tcll thcc tbat which I have scen, terror 
would overthrow thcc, thou wouldst faliit a^\'ay.’' Gilgamesh, symbol of 
that brave stupidity, philosopby, persists in his quest for truth; “Terror 
wiil overthrow me, I shall faint away, but teJJ it to me." Engid u de- 

scribes the miserics of Hades, and on this gloomy note tlie fragmentary 
epic ends.'* 

VII. .ARTISTS 

The /ester aris—Mtme~Pawthtg—ScuIptttre—Bas-relief— 

Archhecture 

The storv'' of Gilgamesh is almost the only examplc by which wc may 
judge the liter ary art of fiabylon. That a kcen esthetic sense, if not a 
profound Creative spirit, survived to sonic degree the Babyloruan absorp¬ 
tion in comincrcial lifc, epicurean recreation and compensatory piety, 
ntay be seen in the chance relics of the minor arts. Pariently glazed tiles, 
glittering stoncs, iinely wrought bronze, iron, silver and gold, delicatc 
embroideries, soft rugs and richly dy cd robes, luxurious tapcstries, pedes- 
taled tables, beds and chairs'“—thesc lent gracc, if not dignity or final 
worth, to Babylonian civilizacion, Jewclry abounded in quantity, but 
missed the subtle artistry of Egypt; it went in for a display of yellow 
metal, and thought it ariistic to make entire statues of goId.’“ There were 
many musical instruments-flutes, psalterics, harps, bagpipes, lyres, drums, 
horns, reed-pipes, trumpets, cymbals and tambourincs. Orchesttas played 
and singers sang, individualJy and choraDy, in templcs and palaces, and 
at the feasts of the well-to-do.”* 

Painting was purciy subsidian^ it dccoiatcd walls and statuaiy, but made 
no attempt to bccomc an independent art.“ Wc do not find ainong Baby- 
lonian mins the distemper paintings chac glorifled the Egj^ptian tombs, or such 
frescoes as adomed the palaces of Crete. Babylonian sculpture remained 
similarly undeveloped, and M'as apparently stiffened inco an earlv dcath bv 
conventions dcrived from Sunieria and enforeed by the priests: åtl the faecs 
portniyed are one face, all the kings have the samc'thick and muscular frame, 
all the captives are cast in one mould. Very little Babylonian statuary sur- 
vives, and that w'lthout excuse. The bas-reliefs are better, but they røo are 
stcreotj'ped and erude- a great gulf separates them from the mobik vigor of 
the reliefs tliat the Egjptians had carved a thousand ycare before^ they 
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reach subiimiiy otHy when thcy dcpict animals possesscd of the silent dignity 
of nature^ or enraged by thc cruelty of mcnJ“ 

Bnbylonian archicecturc is safc from judgmént nnw^ for hardly any of 
rcmains rise to rnorc than a fcw fect above thc sands^ and therc arc no can^ed 
or painrcd representarions among the rclics to show ns clearly the form and 
stnicture of paiaccs and tcmpics* Houses were builc of dried mud, or, among 
thc rich, of brick; they seldom knew windot^*^ and their doors opened not 
upon the narrow Street but upon an interior court sJiaded from the sun. 
Tradition describes the better dwcllings as rising to three or four storics in 
heighe.^* The tcmpJe was raLsed upon foundadons level with thc roofs of thc 
houses whosc I i fe ft was ro domimtej usuaJIy Jt was an enomious square of 
tiled masonry^ bu ilt, like tlie houses^ aroiind a court; In this court most of 
the religious ccremonics were perfomicd. Near the tcmpict sn most cases, 
rose a ziggtirat {literdly “a high place"^)-a tower of superimposed and diniin- 
ishing cubicai storics surrounded by exEema] stairs. Irs uses %vere partly reli' 
gious, as a lofty shrine for the god^ partJy astronomic, as an observatory 
from which thc pricsts could watch die aJl-revcaling stars. The great siggurjt 
at Borsippa was callcd '*The Stages of the Seven Spileres”; each story was 
dedicated to one of the seven planets knovra to Babylonia, and bore a syrn- 
bolic color, The lowest was black, as thc color of Saturn; the nexe above ir 
was white^ as rhe color of V'enus; the next was purpte, for Jupiter; the fourth 
bJue, for Mercurj'; the fifth scarlet, for jMats; the sLxdi silver, for the moon; 
the sevench gold, for the sun* Tliese spheres and stars, beginning at the top, 
dcsignatcd the days of the week**” 

Thcre was not mueh art in this archiccecurCt so far as w^e can vision 
ic now; it was a mass of straighr Ibics sccking thc glory of size. Hcre and 
thcre among die ruins are vante and arches—forms deri ved from Sumeria, 
ncgligcntly used, and unconscious of their destiny* Dccoradon, interior and 
cxtericjt, was aLmost conbried to coamcling $ome of the brick surfaccs with 
bright glazes of yellow, blue, white and red, wkh occasional tJkd figurc$ of 
aninials or plants. Tlie use of vimfied glazc, not merely to beaudfy, but to 
protect the masonr^^ from sun and rain, was at Jeast as old as Nanni-sin, and 
was to condnue in Alesopotamia down to Moslem days. In this way ceram- 
ics, though seidom producing rerne mbcrable potter}^, became ^e most 
characte ristic art of the ancient Near East, Despjte such aid, BabylonLui 
architecture reniaincd a heavy and prosaic thing, condemned to mediocrirv* 
by the matcrial ic used. The cempJes rose rapidly out of the earth which 
slave labor tumed so readily into brick and cemendng picch; diey did not 
require centuries for their ereedon, like the rnonumental structures of Egji^pt 
or medieval Europe. But thcy decayed almost as quickly as thcy rose; fifcj- 
years of neglect redueed thern to the dust from vt'hich thcy had been made.^ 
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The very cheapne^s of brick corrupced Babyloribn design j with such mate^ 
riak it was easy to achieve size, difficult to compass beauty. Brick does nor 
Icnd itsclf CO subUmitj^ and sublimicj' is thc soul of architecuire. 

VIU. EABYLOMAN SCIENCE 

Matbefmtjcs—A strojjomy—The calendjr-Geogrspby—Medicine 

Being merchants, rhc Babylonians were more Ukely to achicve succtsses 
in science than in art, Coirunerce crcated mathematicst and united with 
religion to beger astronomj% In cheir varied functions as judges, adminis¬ 
trators:, agriculrural and indtiscriai magnates, and soothsayers skillcd in 
examining entrails and stars, the priesfs of Mesopotamia uriconsciouslv 
]aid the foundations of those Sciences which, in the profane hånds of the 
Greeks, were for a rime to deposc religion from its leadership of the 

World, 

Babyionian mathcmatics rested on a division of the circie inro 3^0 
degrees, and of the year inro 360 daj^; on this basis it developed a 
sexagesiinal system of caJcuIadon by sLvties, which becamc the parent of 
larcr du odecimal sj^stenis o f rcckoning by nvcives* The numeration 
used only three figures; a sign for i, repeated up to 9; a sign for 10, re- 
peated up to 50; and a sign for 100. Computatjon was made easicr by 
tables which showed not only muldplication and di™on, but the halves, 
quarters, rhirds, squares and cubes of the basic numbers. Geometry ad- 
vanced to the measurement of complex and irregnlar areas, The Baby- 
lonian figure for t (the ratio of the cireumference to the diameter of a 
circie) was 3—a very erude approximation for a nation of astronomers* 

Astronomy was the special science of the BabylonLins, for which they 
werc famous throughout the ancient world. Here again magjc was the 
mother of science: the Babyloniam studied the stars not so mueh to chart 
tJie coxirses of caravans and stups, as to divme the furure fates of men; 
they were astrologers first and astronomers afterward. Every planet was 
a god, interested and vital in the affairs of men; Jupiter was Marduk, 
Mercury was Nabu, Mars was Nergal, the sun was Shamash, the moon 
was Sin, Saturn w'as Ninib, Venus was ishear, Every movement of eveiy 
star decemrined, or forccast, some terrcstrial event: if, for example, the 
moon was low, a distant nation wouid submit to the king; if the moon 
in crescent che king wouid overcome the enemy, Such eflforts to wring 
the future out of the stars bccame a pa^ion with the Babyloniansv priests 
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skilied in astrology rcaped rich rewards from both pcople and king. Some 
of them wcie sincerc students, poring zealously over astrologic tomes 
whioh, according to their traditions, had been composed ki the days of 
Sargon of Akkad; they complaincd of the quacks who, without such 
study, went about rcading horoscopes for a fee, or prcdicting the wcathcr 

a year ahead, tn the fashion of our modem aknanacs.‘“ 

Astronomy developcd slowly out of this astrologic observation and 
chardng of rhe stars. As far back as 2000 b.c. the Babylonians had made 
accurate records of the heliacal rising and scttitig of the planet Venus; 
they had fixed the position of various stars, and were slowly niapping the 
sky.” The Kassite conquest inrerrupted this dcvclopment for a thou- 
sand ycars, Theu, under Ncbuchadrczzar, astronomic progress was re¬ 
sumed; the pricst-scienrists plotted the orbits of suo and moon, noted their 
conjunetions and eclipscs, ^cuJated the courses of the planets, and made 
the first clear disrinetion betu'cen a planet and a star;*‘“ they decermined 
the dates of wunter and summer solstiocs, of vemal and aueumnal 
cquinoxes, and, folio wing the Icad of the Sumerians, di vided the ecliptic 
fi.e., the path of the earrh around the sun> mto the cwclve sjgns of the 
ZodUc. Having divided the cirdc mto 360 dcgrccs, they divided the 
degree bto sbtty minutes, and the minute into sLvty seconds ™ They 
measured time by a clepsydra or watcr-clock, and a sun-dial, and these 
seein to have been not merely devcloped but invenied by them.“* 

They divided the year into tu-clvc lunar months, sis having chirty days, 
six tw'enty-nine; and" as this made but 354 days in all, they added a thir- 
teenth monih occasionally to haimonize the calendar with the scasons* 
The month was divided into four weeks according to the four phascs of 
the moon. An attempt was made to cstablvsh a more convenient calendar 
by dividing the month into six weeks of fivc days; but the phases of the 
moon proved more effeetive than the convenieooes of men. The day was 
rcckoned not from midnighe to midnight but from onc rising of the 
moon to the next;’** it was divided into cvi'clve houts, and caeh of these 
hours was divided into thirty minutes, so that the Babylonian minute liad 
the feminine quality of bcitig four times as long as its nanie might suggcst. 
The division of our month into four weeks, of our clock into twelve 
hours (insread of twenty-four), of our hour into sixry minutes, and of 

* "To the B^byloi^ianj* a pljiiet ww disdngutshed froiti tbc ""fixed" staifS by Its observable 

motioil or “^^'andetLng^ In tnodjem asasKiwny a planere is defined as a htavtnly body 
r«giiJarly revolying about the satu 
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our mioute in to sixty scconds, are unsuspected Babylonian vcstigcs in our 
conteinporary world.* 

The dependence of Babylonkn science upon religion had a more 
stagnant effeet in mcdicine rhan in astronomy, h was not so mueh the ob- 
scurantism of the pricsts that held the science back, as the supersticion of 
rlie peopJe. AIrcady by the time of Hammuiabi tlic art of healing had 
separated itscif in sonie measurc from the domain and domination of the 
clergyj a regular profession of phj'sician had been cstab lished, with fees 
and penalries fixed by law. A patient who called in a doctor could know 
in advance just how mueh he would have to pay for such treatnient or 
operation; and if he belonged to the poorcr classes tlic fee was lowcted 
accordingly." If the doctor bungJed badly he had to pay damages to the 
paticnci in extreme cases, as wc have seen, his fingers were cut off so thai 
hc might not rcadily experiincnt again,™ 

But this almost secuiarized science found itscif hcipicss before the de¬ 
mand of the pcopie for supematural diagnosis and magical cures. Sorcer- 
ers and necromancers were more popular than physicians, and enforeed, 
by their »nfluence with the populace, irrational mechods of treatment. 
Discase was possession, and was duc to sin; therefore it had to be treated 
mainly by incanta tions, magic and prayer; w‘hen drugs were used they 
were aimed nor to clcanse the patient but to tcriify and cxorcLse the 
demon. The favorite drug was a mixture deliberatcly compounded of dis- 
gusting elements, appatendy on the thcoiy^ thac the sick man had a 
strongcr stomach than the demon that possessed him; the usual ingredi- 
ents were raw meat, snake-flesh and W'ood-shavings mixed udth wine and 
oil; or rotten food, erushed boncs, fat and dirt, iningicd with anirnal or 
human urine or exerement,™ Occasionally this Dreciiapotbek was re- 
placed by an cfFort to appease the demon w'ith milk, honey, cream, and 
sweet-smelling herbs.*" If all treatment failed, the jiatient was in some 
cases carried into rhe market-place, so thac his neighbors tnighe Indulge 
their ancient propensit}' for prescribing infalUble cures.™* 

Perhaps the eight hundred medical tablets that survivc to inform us 


• Fnom chunkig the slocs the BabvlDoiaji5 tuincd to mappjng the tarth^ The btdosc 
imps of wkkh ive hive any knDwlcdgc wcte thosc which the priests prepored of che 
raids ^d cltf« of Nebtichadrezzar's empire.™ A day ublcr fotmå in the nuns of Gasur 
(wo hundred mil« north of Bibylon)^ and datrd back to idw concamsv 
hardly an iiich square, a map ol tbc proi ince of Shat-Aa^laj it repitiencs motinulns by 
lounded liiwi, water by tilcing lines, raers by panllel liiiH; ihe narriG of various mvm 
are mscribeJ^ sind the ditecuDn of north and South is mdicated in the margin.,“■ 
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i>f Babylonian medierne do k injuscice. Rcconstruction of the wixole 
from a patt is hazardous in his^or)% and tbe writing of hiscory is che re- 
cotistmction of the whole from a part* Quite possibly iliesc rt^agicaL 
cures were merely subtlc uscs of tlie powet of suggestion; perhaps those 
evii concQccions were intended as emericsj and the Babylonian may Jiave 
meant nothlng more irrational by his thtory of illness as duc to invading 
demons and the patlcnt's sins than wc do by interprcting it as due to 
invading bacteria invited by culpabie negligencc, uncicanimess, or greed* 
Wc inust not be roo sure of the ignorance of our anccstors, 

IX. PI ILLOSOPHERS 

Religion irnd Fbilosophy^Tbe Babylonian Job—The Babyloman 

Koheleth—An anti-clcrical 

A nation is bom scoiCj and dies epicurcan* At its c radle (to repeat a 
thoughtful adage) religion stands, and philosopliy accompanies it to the 
grave. In the beginning of all cultures a scrong reUgious fairh conceals and 
softens the nature of things, and gives men courage to bear paln and hard- 
ship patlcncJyi at every step the gods are with them, and will not let thein 
perish, un til they do. Even then a firm falth will explain thac it was the 
sins of the pcople that tumed their pds to an avenging wrath; evii 
does not destroy fa]th» but strengrhens it. If victory comeSt if war Is for^ 
gotten in security and peace, then wealth grows; the lif e of the body gives 
way, in the dominant classeSt to the life of the senscs and the mind; toil 
and suffering are replaced by pleasure and case; science weakens faith even 
whiie eUoughe and comfort weaken virility and forcitude. At last men 
begin to doube the gods; they moum the c ragedy of knowlcJge, and seek 
refuge in evety passing delight* Achilles is at the beginning^ EpJeurus at 
the end. After David conics Job^ and af ter Job, Ecclesiastcs. 

Since we know the thought of Babylon mostly from the latcr rcigns, 
it is natnral that w'e should find it shot through with the wcary wisdom 
of ti red philosophers who took thcir plcasures like Englishmcn- On onc 
tablet BaJta-aerua complains thac rhough he has obeycd the commands of 
the gods more scrietJy tlian any one eke^ he has been laid low with a 
variccy of misfortuncs; he has lost his parents and his property, and even 
the little that rcmained to lutn has been stolen on the highway. I l is 
friends, likc Job's, reply that his disaster muse bc in punkhment of some 
secret sin—per haps rhat bybth^ or insokiit pride of prosperity, u^hich 
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2 do 

pairicularly arouscs the j^alous an^cr of thc gods, Thcy assure lum that 
tvil is mereLy good in disguise, somc part of the di vine plan seen too 
narrowly by frail minds unconsdons of the whole. Let Balra-atrua keep 
faith and courage, and he 'will bc rewarded in the end; better still, his 
enemics wUl be punished, Balta-atrua calls out ro the gods for help- 
and the fragment suddenly ends.'' 

Another poem, found among the ruins of Ashurbanipal’s coUeetion of 
Babylonian Jirerature, presents the same problem more definitely in the 

person of Tabi-utul-Enlil, who appears to have been a rulcr in Nippur. 
Ide describes his difiiculties:* 

{My (yeballs he obscured, bolting them as with) a lock- 
(My tars he bolted), likc those of 3 deaf persort 
A king, 1 have been ehanged inco 3 slave; 

As a madman (my) companions maltreat me. 

Send nie help from the pit dug (for mc)! , . . 

By day deep sighs, ar night weepuig; 

The month—cries; tlie year—distress. , . . 

He goes on ro tell what a pJous fellow he has always been, the vcr>' last 
man in the worid who should have mer with so eruel a fate: 

As though I had not always set aside the portion for chc god, 

And had not invoked the goddess at the meal. 

Had not bowed my face and brought my tribute; 

As though I werc one in whose mouth supplication and prayer were 
not consunt! , . . 

I taughe my country to guard chc name of the god; 

To honor the name of the goddess 1 accustomed my people. . 

1 thought thac such things were pleasing to a god, ^ 

Stricken with discasc despite all this formal picty, he muses on the 

impossibiUtj' of understanding the gods. and on the unceixaintv of human 
affairs. 

Who is there thac can grasp the will of the gods in heaven? 

The plan of a god full qf mysteiy—who can understand it? , . . 

He who was alive yesterday is dcad today- 

In an instant he is cast into gricf; of a sudden he b erusited. 

* Parenrhirdpd passages arc 
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For n moment he sings and playS; 

In a tu^lnkling he walIs Uke a mourner. ^ ^ 

Lik^ a net uouble has covered me. 

My eyes look but see not; 

My cars are open but they hear not. , * . 

Pollution has fallen upon my genitals, 

And ic has assailed die giands In niy bowels. . . . 

Widi death gtov^'s dark my whole body, . . * 

All day ihe pursuer pursues me; 

During die nlght he gives me no breath for a moment. . . ^ 

My limbs are dismembered, they march out of imisorL 
In my dung 1 pass the night ILke an ox; 

Like a sheep I imx In mv exerements. . . . 

Like Job^ he makes another acr of fairh: 

But I know the day of the cessation of my tcar$i 
A day of the grace of the protecting spiritsj then divinity \vill be 
mercifiil,“* 

In the end evcrj^thmg tnms out happily. A spirit appcai^ and cures all 
of Tabi^s ailments; a mighty storm drives all the demons of disease out 
of his frame. He praises iMarduk, offers rich sacrificCt and calls npon 
c very one never to despair of the gods.* 

As rhere is but a step from this to the 6^«?^ of Job^ so wc lind in late 
Babylonian litera ture unmiscakable premonitions of Ecclcsiastes. In the 
Epic of Gilgmiesh the goddess Sabitu ad^Tses the hero to give up his 
longing for a life af ter death, and to eat, drink and be merry on the 
earth* 

O Gilgamesht why dost thou run in all diiections? 

The lifc that thou setkest thou wilt not lind. 

When the gods created mankind they determlned deaih for mankind^ 

Life they kept in their ovrTi hånds. 

Thou^ O Gilgamesh, fiU thy bcUy; 

Day and nighr be thou merr}^; . . ^ 

Day and night be joyous and contént! 

Let thy garments be pure, 

* Ti 13 probabk that this eompositlon, protntj^p« cf which are fisund in Sumerb^ inflii- 
eneed the author of die Book of Job.^ 
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Thy head bc washed; v ash thyself with water! 
Regard the litcle one who tak« hold of thy hånd; 
Enjoy die wife in thy bo5om.“' 


In another tablet wc hear a bittercr note, culminating in atheism and 
blasphcmy* Gubarru, a Babylonian Alcibiades, 
scepticallyi 


intcrrogatcs an cider 


O very wise one, O possessor of inteltigenccT let thy heart groan! 
The heart of God is as far as the inner parrs of the heavens* 
Wisdoni is hard, and men do not understand it* 


To which the old man answers with a forboding of Amos and Isaiah: 

Give attention, my friend, and understand my thought. 

Men cxalt the work of the grear man who is skilted in murdcr. 

Thcy disparage the poor man who has done no sin* 

Thcy jusdfy the wicked man, whose fauk is grave* 

Thcy drive away the just man who seeks the will of God. 

Thcy let rhe strong take the food of the poorj 

They strengthen the mighty; 

They destroy the weak man, the rich man drives him away, 

He adviscs Gubarni to do the wiU of the gods none the Icss- But Gubarm 
will have nothi ug to do with gods or priests who ar c always on the side 
of rhe biggest foreunes: 

Thcy liave offered Ues and untruth withogt ccasing. 

Thc’y sav in noble words what is in favor of the rich man. 

Is his wcalth diminished? Thcy come to bis help. 

Thcy ill-treat the weak man Uke a rhicf, 

They destroy hlm in a trcnior, rhey extinguish him Uke a flame,*" 

We must not exaggcrate the prcvalcnce of such moods in Babylon; 
doubtlcss the pcople hstened lovingly to their priests, and crowded tite 
templcs to scek favors of the gods, The mart'el is thar they were so long 

• Cf. Ecelefi>meSf ut, 7-9: “Go thy way, eat thy hrtid with joy, and drink thy wine 
wkh A nwrry heart; fer God nnw Accepccih thy worksr Let thy gamcncs bt 
whjtc^ and let thy head bch no ointtnetiL Live Joyfiiliy widl the wife whotn ihtrn lovest, 
all the diys of ihc lifc of thy vanicy,^ 
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loyal to a religion thar offered them so little consolation. NotKing could 
be known^ said chc pries[:s^ exccpt by di vine revelation; and this revcla- 
tion caine o nly through thc prlests. ITic last chapicr of that re velat ion 
told how thc dcad snub whcchcr gi>od or bad^ desccndcd into AraluT or 
Hades, CO spend therc an etemlcy in darkness and suffering. Is ir any 
wonder that Babylon gave itself to reveJry^ while NebnehadrezKart having 
all| underxtanding nothlng, fearing everything, went mad? 

X- EPITAPH 

Tradition and rlic Boak af Daniel^ nnvcriiicd by any doeument known 
to us, teJl how NcbucliadrcviKar, after a Itmg relgn of unincerrupted vic- 
tojy and prosperity^ after bcautlfying his city with roads and pabeeSt 
and crecting fifty-four tcmplcs to the gods, fcll into a strange insanity, 
thought himself a beast, walked on all fours, and ace grass."" For four 
ycars l)is namc disappears from the history and govemmental records of 
Babyloniai*" ir rcappear^ for a moment, and then, in 561 he passes 
away. 

Within thirty years after his dcath his empire crumblcd to pieces. 
Nabonidus^ who held the throne forscventccn years, preferred archeologj'^ 
to govemmentt and devoted huiiself to excavating thc antiqnities of 
Sumeria whilc his own rcalm was going ro rnin “ The amiy feil into 
disorderj business men forgoc love of counerj^ in the sublime incemation- 
alism of finance; the people, busy with trade and plcasure, unlcamed the 
arts of war^ The priests usurped more and more of the royal power, and 
fattened their trcasurics with wealch that tempted invasion and conquest* 
When Cyrus and hk disciplincd Persians stood at thc gates, thc anti- 
ckricals of Babylon connivcd to open thc city to Kim, and welcomed his 
enlightened domination*^™ For rwo centuries Persia mled Bab>'lonb as 
part of thc greatest empire tl^r hktoty' had yer knou n. Then the exub- 
erant Alexander came, captured the unresisting crapital, conquered all the 
Ncar Eastt and dranU himself to dcath in the palace of Ncbiuchadrezzar/^ 

The civilizarion of Babyionia was not as fruitful for humanity as 
Eg}^ptkt not as varied and profound as Indtags, not as subrle and mature 
as China^s. And yet ic was from Babylonia tlxat those fascinating legcnds 
came which, through the lirerary artistry of chc Jeu's, became an insep- 
a rable portion of Europek religious lore; it was from Babylonia, rat her 
rhan from Egypt, that thc ro ving G recks brought to rheir city-states. 
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and thence to Romc and ourselves, the foundations of matheniatics^ 
astronomy^ medicmCt grammar^ kxicography, aicheoiogy, histojy, and 
phllosophy, The Greek names for thc metals and the constcllations, for 
weights and measunes^ for musical insmiments and many dnigs^ are trans- 
ladons, somctimcs mere transllterations, of Babylonian names/^ While 
Greek architectiire deri ved its forms and irtspi ration from Egypt and 
Grete, Babylonian archicccrure, through thc dggtiratj led to the towers 
of Moslem mosqués, the steeples and campaniles of medieval art, and thc 
'^sctfaack'' styk of contemporaiy^ architeerure m America. The laws of 
Hammurabi became for all ancient societies a legacy comparablc to 
Romeos gift of order and govemment to the modem world. Through 
Assj'ria^s conquest of Babylon, her appropriation of rlie ancient city*s 
culture^ and her dissemlnation of that culcure throughout her wide em¬ 
pire; through the long Captivity of the jews, and the greac influcncc upon 
them of Babylonian lifc and chought; through thc PersLan and Greek con- 
quests, which opened with unprecedented fulness and freedom all the 
roads of communication and trade bcmcen Babylon and the rising citles 
of lonia^ Asia Minor and Grcece—through rhese and many other ways 
thc civilizarion of the Land between thc Rivers passed down into the 
cultural endowment of our race. In the end nothing is lost; for good or 
evil every event has effeets forever. 


CHAPTER X 


Assyria 

I. CHROXICLES 

Beghmings — Ciths — Race — The conquerors—Setmacberib and 

Esarhaddon — ^^Sardanapalu^* 

M EANWHILE, three hundred miles north of Babylon, another 
civiliMtion had appeared. Forced to mainiain a hard militaiy life 
by the mountaln txibes always threateniog it on every side, it had in time 
overcome ics assallancs, had conquered ics parent cities in £lam, Sumeria, 
Alckad and Babylonia, had masrered Phænicia and Egypt, and had for 
two ceneuries dominated the Near East with brutal power, Sumeria was 
to Babylonia, and Babylonia to Assyria, what Crete was to Grccoe, and 
Grcece to Rome: the first created a civilb^cion, the second developed it to 
its height, the third mherited it, added little to it, protecicd it, and tranS' 
mitted it as a dying gift to the encompassing and victorious barbaiians. 
For barbarism is always around civiiization, amid Ic and beneath it, rcady 
to enguif ir by arms, or mass migration, or unchecked fertility. Barbar¬ 
ism is like the jungle; it never admlts its defeat; ic waits patiently for cen- 
rurics to recover the terrltoiy it has lost. 

The new State grew about four cities fed by the waters or tributaries 
of the Tigris: Ashur, ’which is now Kala’at-Sherghat; Arbek, which is 
Irbil; Kalakh, which is Nimrud; and Ninevch, which is Kuyunjik—just 
across the river from oily Mosul. At Ashur prchistoric obsidian Bakes and 
knives have been found, and black pottery with gcometric pattems that 
suggest a central Asian origin;' at Tepe Gawra, near the site of Nincvch, 
a recent c?:pcdition uncarthed a town w'hich its proud discoverers dato 
back to 3700 8.C.J despite its many temples and combs, its well-carved 
cylinder seals, its combs and jewehy, and the oldest dicc known to his¬ 
tory’—a thought for reformers. The god Ashur gave his namc to a city 
(and finally to all Assyria); there the earliest of the nation’s kings had 
their residence, until its exposure to the heat of the desert and the attacks 
of the ncighboring Babylonians led Ashur’s ruleis to build a secondary 
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Capital In cookr Nlncvch—namcd also aftcr a god^ Nina, the Ishtar of 
Assyria. Herc, in the heyday of Ashurbanipal^, 300^000 pcople lived, and 
all thc western Orienr came to pay tribuce to thc Universal King. 

The population was 3 fniKUirc of Scmites from thc civUizcd south (Baby¬ 
lons and Akkadia) witb non-Scmitic tiibes from thc west (probably of 
Hittite or Mitannian afiinit}") md Kurdish inounrdnccrs from the Caucasus/ 
Thcy took their common language and their arts from Sumeria, but niodJfied 
them la ter i nto an almost undistinguishable to the language and arts 

of Babylon ia,^ Their circumstances, however, ftjrbade theni to indulgc in 
the cflfeminatc case of Babylon; from beginning to end thcy werc a race of 
warriors, mighty in mnsclc and courage, aboimding in proud hair and beard, 
standing straight, stem and stolid on their monuments, and bestriding with 
tremendous feet the cast-ASediterranean worJd. Their hiscory is one of kings 
and slaves, wars and conquests, btoody victorics and sudden defeat. The eariv 
tings—once mere patents tributarj^ to the south—took ad vant age of the 
Kassice dominarion of Babylonia ro csiablish their independence; and soon 
enough onc of them dccked himself widi that titic which all the munarchs 
of Assj-ria were to display: ^'King of Universal Reigm” Out of thc duli 
dynasties of these forgotten potentates cerrain figures emerge whose dceds 
illuminate the dcvclopmcnt of their country.* 

Wil ile Babylonia was still in the darkness of the ECassite cra> Shalmancscr 
I brought thc little city'-states of the north under onc rule^ made Kalakh 
his capitak But the first great name in Assj^rian histoiy^ h Tiglath-Pilescr i- 
He was a mighty hunter before thc Ivord: if ic is wisc to believe monarchs, 
he siew 120 lions on fooe^ ^d 800 from his chariot/ One of his inscriptions 
—written by a senbe more royalist than the King—tclls how he hunted nations 
as well as animalsk my fierce valor 1 marched against thc people of 
Qumnmh, conquered their citics, carrled off their booty, their goods and 
Their propertV ^athout reckoning, and bumed their cities with fire—destroyed 
and devastated them. . , . The people of Adansh left their mountains and 
embraeed my feec. I imposed taxes upon them/" In evciy^ dircction hc led 
his arinies, conquenng the Hittites, thc Armenians, and forty other nations, 
capturing Babylon, and frightcning Egypt into sending him anxious gifts* 
(Ht was partiLTiJafly nwUified by a crocodilc.) With the proceeds of his con- 
quests hc built tcmples to the Assyrian gods and goddesses, who, Jike anxious 

* A labiec recerdy found m the mliu of Saigon Il's library ar Khersabad conralns an 
imbrokoi list of Assyzian kin^ fn^m thc cwntj-chifd Mnmry bjc, to Ashomirari 
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débutantes, asked no quesrions about tlic source of his wcakh. Tlien Babylon 
re%'oltcd, defeated his amiks, pillagcd his templcs, and carried his gods into 
Babvlonian captivity, Tiglath-Pi leser died of shamCh^ 

His reign was a ^-mbo] and sunimar}' of all Assyrian hiSMiy: dcatli and 
taxes, firsn for Assj'ria’s neighbors, then for hersclf, Ashurnasirpal II con- 
quered a dozen petty States, bought mueh boorj' home from the wars, cut 
out svith Ilis own hånd the eyes of princciy captives, enjoyed his harein, and 
passed respcctably away/ Shalmanescr III carried thcsc conquests as far as 
Damascus; fought costly battics, killing t6,ooo Syrians in onc ctigagenienr; 
huilt tempJes, Icvied tribute, and was deposed by his son in a vioJenr revolu¬ 
tion/ Sammuramat ru led as queen-mother for three ycats, and providcd a 
frail historical basis (for this is all that ivc know of her) for the Greek legend 
of Scmiramis-half goddess and half queen, great general, great engbeer and 
great statesman—so attractively detailcd by Diodorus the Siciliain.“ Tiglath- 
Pileser III gathered new armies, r«:onf]uered Armenia, overtan Syria and 
Babylonia, made vassal citles of Damascus, Samaria and Babylon, extended the 
ruJe* of Assyria from the Caucasus to E^ypt* tired of war, became an excel¬ 
lent adminktrator, budt many templcs and palaces, held his empire together 
with an iron hånd, and died pcacefuUy in bed. Sargon U, an officer b the 
army, made himself king by a Napuleome coap d'éfat; led his troops in per¬ 
son, and cook in every engagement tlie most dangcrous post;“ defeaced Elatn 
and Egypt, reconquered Babylonia, and received the homagC of the Jews, the 
Philiscines, even of the Cj'priotc Greeks; nilcd his empire well, encouraged 
arts and letters, handicrafes and trade, and died in a victorious battie that 
dcfinJtciy preserved Assyria from invasion by the wdd Cimmerian hordes. 

His son Sennacherib put doivn revolts in the distant provinccs adjoin- 

ing 

sacked elghty-ninc cirics and Sio viiJages, captured 7,200 horses, 11,000 
asses, 80,000 oxen, 800,000 sheep, and 108,000 prisoncrs;“ the official his- 
torkn, on his llfc, did not iinderstate thcsc figures- Thcn, irritaced by the 
prcjudice of Babylon in fa vor of freedom, hc besieged it, took it, and 
bumed it to the ground; nearly all the bhabitants, young and o)d, male 
and female, werc put to death, so that inountains of coipscs blockcd the 
streets; thc templcs and palaces were pillaged ro the last shekel, and the 
once omnipotent gods of Babylon were hacked to pieccs or carried in 

* Égvpcian mdlricm arcribytT:«! tlic csnpc of Egypt ta siiscriminiitTng field nit« who atc 
tip thc lijulvers, boiv-scrings and shlcld-smps of tfic Assyriins encamphcd before Fclusium, 
so tiuE thc Eg>'ptraiis VéCK cnablcd lo defear thc Lnvadcf« cisily ihc ntxt day “ 


rhe Perebn Gulf* arxacked Jerusalem and Egypt withouc success. 
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bondagc to Nineveh: Marduk tbe god became a mcnial to Ashun Such 
Babyloni^ns as survivcd did not conclude that Marduk had bcen over- 
rated; they told themselves—as the captive Je\s's would tell themselve a 
century later In that same Babylon—that their god had condcscended to 
bc defeared in order to punish his people. With the spoils of his con- 
fjuests and pillagc Scnnacherib rcbuilt Nincv^ch, changed the courscs of 
rivers to protect it^ reclaimed \\naste lands with the vigor of countries 
suilcring from an agricuJtural surplus^ and was assassinated by Jiis sons 
whUe piously mumbling his prayers.“ 

Another son^ Esarhaddon, snatched the throne from his blood-stained 
brothers, invaded Egypt to punish her for supporting Syrian revolts, made 
her an Assyrian province, amazed western Asia with his long criumphal 
progress from Memphis to Nineveh, dragging endless booty in his train; 
cstablished Assy ria in unprecedented prosperity as master of the whole 
Near Eascem W'orid; delighted Babylonia by freeing and honoring Its Cap¬ 
ri ve gods, and rebuilding its shactered Capital; coneUiated Elam by feeding 
its famlne-stricken people in an act of intemationa] beneficence almost 
wirhout parallel in the ancieni world; and died on the way to suppress a 
revolt in Egype^ after gi ving his empire the justesc and kindhest nile in 
its half-barbarous history. 

His successor, Ashurbanipal (tJie Sardanapalus of the Greeks), reaped 
the fruits of Esarhaddon^s sowing. During his long reign Assyria reached 
the climax of its wealth and prestige; after him his country, ruined by 
forty years of intermittent war^ feli in to exhausrion and decay, and ended 
irs career hardly a decade after AshurbanipaFs death, A scribe has pre- 
served to us a yearly record of this reign;“ it is a duli and bloody mess of 
war after war, siege after siege, star%'ed cities and flayed captives. The 
scribe represents Ashurbanipal himself as reporting his destnicrion of 
Elam: 

For a distance of one month and twenty-five daj^^ march I devas- 
med die districts of Elam, I spread salt and thom-bosh thcre (to 
injurc the soil). Sons of the kings, sisicts of the kings,. members of 
Elam^s royal family young and old, prefeets, govemors^ knights, ard- 
sans, as many as there werc, inhabitants male and female, big and 
littic, horses^ muleSj asses, flocks and herds more numerous tban a 
swarm of locusts—T carried them off as booty to Assyria. The diist 
of Suså, of Aladaktu, of Halteinash and of their other eitieSp 1 carried 
ir off CO Assyria, In a month of days I subdued Elarn in its whole 
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exTcnt. The volce of man, thc steps of flochs and herds, the happy 
shouts of mirth—I put an end to them in its fields, which 1 left for 
the asscs, thc gazelles, and all manner of wild beasts to people.’* 


The se vered head of the £lamitc king was brought to Ashurbatiipal as he 
feasted with his queen in the pabee garden; hc had thc head raised on % 
polc in the midst of his guests, and thc royal revel went on; later the 
head was iixed over thc gate of Nincvch, and slowly rorted away, The 
Elamite general, Dananu, was flayed alivc, and then w'as bied like a lamb; 
his brocher had his chroat cut, and bis body was divided into picccs, which 
werc distributed over thc country as souvenirs.” 

Ic never oceurred to Ashurbanipal that hc and his men were brutal; 
these clean-cuc penaltics were su^cal ncccssidcs in his attempt to remove 
rebellions and cstablish discipline among thc heterogcncous and turbulent 
peopics, from EthJopia to Armcnia, and from Sy ria to Media, whom his 
predecessors had subjcctcd to Assyrian rule; it was his obligation to main- 
tain this legacy intact. He boasted of thc pcace that he had established in 
his empire, and of the good order ihat prevailed in its cities; and thc 
boast was not without truth. That hc was not merely a conqneror intoxi- 
cated with biood hc proved by his munificence as a buildcr and as a 
patron of letters and thc arts. Like some Roman ruler calling to tlie 
Greeks. he sent to all his dominions for sculptors and architccts to design 
and adom new temples and palaces; he commissioned innumc rable scribes 
to secure and copy for him all thc classics of Sumerian and Babylonian 
literature, and gathered these copics in his library at Mneveh, wherc 
modem scholarship found thent alniost intact after twenty-five ocnturiia 
of time had flowed over them. Like another Frederick, he was as vain 
of his hterary abilitics as of his ciiumphs in war and the chase.'' Diodorus 
dcscribcs him as a dissolute and bisexual Nero,** but in the wealth of docu- 
ments that have come do^m to us from this period there is lirtie corrobo- 
racion for this view. From the composirion of literaiy tablets Ashurbani¬ 
pal passed with royal confidcncc—armed only with knifc and j avelin—to 
hand-to*hand cncounrers wdth lions; if we may credit thc reports of his 
contemporaries he did not hesitatc to Icad thc attack in person, and often 
dealt with his own hånd thc decisive blow." Linie wonder that Byron was 
fasci nated with him, and wove about him a drama half legend and half 
history, in which all the wealth and po^ver of Assyria came to their 
height, and broke into universal ruin and royal despair. 
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H. ASSYRIAX COVERS'MEXT 

IviperialisTti—Assy rim n'/ir—The cmscript godS'-La^—Delicacies 
of penoiogy — Advthiistration — This violence of Otimtiil 

tmnoTchies 

If \ve should admit the imperial principle—that it is good, for the sake 
of spreading laT,\', sccurity, commerce and pcace, rhac many States should 
be brought, by persuasion or force, under the authority of one govem- 
ment—then wc should have to conccdc to Assyria the distinetion of having 
esrablished In westem Asia a larger mcasurc and arca of order and pros- 
pericy than that region of the carth had c ver, to our knowledge, enjoycd 
before. The govemment of Ashurbanipal—which ruled Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Armenia, Media, Palestlnc, Sy ria, Phurnicia, Sumer ia. Elam and 
Egv'pt—was vn'ithout doubt the most extensive administrative organization 
yet scen in the Meditcrrancan or Ncar Eastem world; only Hammurabi 
and Thutntose III had approached ir, and Persia al one would equal it be¬ 
fore the Corning of Alexander. In some ways it was a liberal empire; its 
larger citics retained considerablc local autonomy, and each nation in 
it was left its own religion, law and ruler, pro^nded it paid its tribuee 
promptly.” In so loosc an organization c very weakening of the central 
power was bound to produce rebellions, or, at the best, a certain tributary 
negligcnce, so that the subjcct States had to be conquered again and again. 
To avoid these recurrent rebellions Tigbth-Pileser III cstabllshed the 
charactcristic Assy rian poUcy of deporting conquered populations to allen 
habitars, where, mingLing with the natives, they mlght lose their unity 
and identity, and have Jess opportunity to rebel. Revolts camc neverthe- 
less, and Assyria had to keep herself always rcady for war. 

The army was therefore the most vital part of the govemment. Assyria 
rect^i'zcd frankly that govemment is the natlonalization of force, and 
her chief contributions to progress were in the art of war. Chariots, 
cavaliy, infantry and sappers were organized into £exible formations, 
siege mechanism.s were as highly developcd as among the Romans, strat- 
egy and tactics were -well understood." Tactics centered about the idea 
of rapid movement niaking possible a piecemeal attack—so oid is the seere t 
of Napolcon. Iron-working had grown to the point of encasing the warrior 
with armor to a degrec of srifTuess rivaling a medieval knight; even the 
archers and pikemen wore copper or iron heimets, padded loin-cloths, 
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cnormous shidds, and a leathcr sk irt covered witli metal scales* The 
weapons were arrow-s, lances, cutlasscs, maccs, clubs, slings and battlc- 
axesf The nobility fought from chariots in the van of the battie, and the 
king, in his royal chariot, usually led them in person; generals had not 
ycc leamed to die in bed. .^hurnaslrpal Introdneed the of cavalry as 
an aid to the chariots, and this innovation proved decisive in many en¬ 
gagements." The principal siege c ngine was a battering-rani tipped wich 
iton; sonietimcs it was suspended from a scaffold by rojies, and was swnng 
back to give it forward uiipctus; sometimes it was run forward on w'heels. 
The besieged fought from the walls with inissiles, torches, buimng pitch, 
chains designed ro c mangle the ram, and gaseous “stink-pots” (as they 
were called) to bcfuddlc the cncmy;” again the novcl is not ncw. A cap- 
tured city w'as usually pUindered and bumt to the ground, and its site 
was deliberately denuded by killing irs rrees." The loyalty of the troo[H 
was secured by dividing a large part of tlie spoiLs among them; their 
bravety w'as ensured by the general rule of the Ncar East that all capiives 
in war might bc cnslavcd or slain. Soldiers were rewarded for c very sev- 
ered head they brought in from the held, so that the aftermath of a vie- 
lory generally witnessed the Wholesale decapitatioo of fallen fos.“ Most 
often the prisonets, wlio would have consumed mucli food in a long 
campaign, and would have constituted a danger and nuisance in the rear, 
were dcspatchcd af ter the battie; they knelt with their backs ro their 
captors, who beat their heads in with clubs, or cut them off with cutlasscs. 
Scribes stood by to count the number of prisoncis taken and killcd by 
each soldier, and apportioned the boot>' accordingly; the king, if time 
perniittcd, presided at the slaughter. The nobles among the dcfcatcd 
were given more special treatment: their cars, noses, hånds and feet were 
slieed off, or they were thromi from high towers, or they and their chil- 
dren were beheaded, or flayed allve, or roasted over a slow fire. No com- 
punetion seems to have been felt at this waste of human lifc; the birth 
nite would soon make up for" it, and mcanwhile it relicvcd the pressure of 
population upon the means of subsistence " Probably it was m parr by 
their reputation for mcrcy to prisoners of war tliat Alexander and Gesar 
undermined the morale of the enemy, and conquered the Mediterrancan 

world* 

Ncxt to the army the chicf reliance of the monarch was upon the chureh, 
and he paid lavishly for the support of the pric^. fhe formal head of the 
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State was by conccrtcd fiction the god Ashur; all pronouncements were in 
his namc, all bws were cdicts of his divinc wiJJ^ aU caxes werc collectcd for 
his treasurjs aJI campaigns were fought to fumish him (oFt occasionaUy* an- 
other dcity) with spoib and glollr^ The king had himælf described as a god^ 
usually an incamation of Shamash, the sun, The religion of Assyria^ like its 
language^ its science and its arts, was impomed from Sunieria and Babylonti, 
with occasionaJ adaptations to the needs of a nilliiary State. 

Tlie adaptation was most visible in che case of the kw^ which was dis- 
tinguished by a martial ruthlessness, Punishn^ent ranged from pubUe exhibi- 
tion CO forced labor, twenty to a hundred lashcs^ the slittlng of nose and 
ears, castration, puJIing ouc the tongue, gtjuging out the eyes, impalement, 
and beheading." The laws of Sargon II prescribe such addJtional delicacics 
as the diinking of poison, and the burning of the offendeKs son or daughter 
alive on the aJear of the god;*" but there is no cvidence of these laws being 
carried ouc in the Jast millcnnium bcforc Christ, Adulcery, rape and some 
forms of thefe were considered Capital crimes,* Trial by ordcal was occa- 
sionally employed; the accused^ sometimes bound in feccera, was flung into 
che river^ and his gtiilc was left to the arbicromeirc of the water. tn general 
Assj'rian Jaw was Icss sccular and more primitive than die Babylonian Code 
of Hammurabi, which apparcntly preceded k in time.* 

LrOcal administration^ originally by feudal barons, fcll in thc course of time 
into the hånds of provincial prefcccs or govemors appointed by thc king^ this 
form of imperial govemment was taken over by Persia, and passed on from 
Persia to Rome. The prefeets were cxpccted to collcct taxes, to organkc 
che corvée for works which, like irrigacion, could not be le ft to persona! 
iniriarivc; and abnve all to raise regiments and Jead them Ln the royal cam- 
paigns* Mcanwhile royal spies (or, as we should say, "intelligence officers”) 
kept watch on thesc prefeets and cheir aldes, and informed thc king con- 
ceming thc State of thc nation. 


All in aU, the Assy rian govemment was primarily an instrument of 
war. For war was of ten more profitable chan peacc- ic ccmentcd dis- 
cipline, incensified patriotism, strengthened the royal power^ and brought 
abundant spoils and slaves for thc enrichment and ser\dce of the Capital. 
Hcnce Assyrian historv^ is largeiy a picture of clries sacked and villagcs 
or fields laid w^aste. When Ashurbanipal suppressed thc revolt of his 
brother, Shamash-shum-ukin, and captured Babylon af ter a long and 
bitter siege. 


• The ddest cstani Asb) rian lavs Jirc nmtty anicles eontained on three rabies found at 
Afhur and dateng ijoo b.c.^ 
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che city prcscntcd a temblc spcccacie, and shockcd cvcn thc 
Assyrians;. . * . Mo$t of xht numerDus victitns to pcstiicnce ot 
faminc lay about tho strccts or in thc public squares^ a prey to dic 
dogs and winc; such of the inhabiranC5 and thc soldiery as wene 
comparativcJy strong had endeav'ored to escape intej thc country^ 
and only thosc rcnialncd who had noc sufficient strength to drag 
themselves beyond the walls. Ashurbanipal pursucd the fugitives^ 
and ha ving captured nearly all of them, venred on theni thc full 
fury of his vcngcance. He caused the tongues of rlie soldicrs to bc 
tom out, and tfien had chem clubbed to death. Hc massacred thc 
commnn folk in front of thc great wingcd tiulb which had aircady 
wirncsscd a similar butehery half a ccnuirv befote under his grand- 
father Scnnacherib. Tlic cnqascs of the victims remained long un- 
biiried, a prcy to all unclcan beasts and birds.'* 


The weakness of Oriental monarchies was bound up with this addiction 
to vioicncc. Nor only did thc subjeer provinces repeatedly revolt, but 
wichin the royal palace or Family itscif \'iolcnce again and again attempted 
to upset what violence had estabtished and maintained. At or near che end 
of almost every rcign some disrurbance broke out over the succession to 
the thronej the aging monarch saw conspiracics fomiing around him, and 
in sevcral cases he was hastened to his end by murder. The narions of the 
Near East preferred violene uprisings to corrupt elections, and their form 
of recall was assassinacion. Some of these wars were dou bclcss inc vi table: 
barbarians prowled abour c very fronrier, and one reign of weakness 
would see the Scythians, rhe Cimmerians, or some other horde, swceping 
do^vn upon the wcalth of thc Assyrian citics. And perhaps wc cxaggerate 
rhe frcquency of wai and Woknce in these Oriental States, through thc 
accident that ancient monuments and modem chroniclcrs have preserki^ed 
the dramatic record of batties, and ignored thc victorics of pcace^ His* 
torians have been prejudlced in favor of bloodshed; they found ir, or 
thoughr cheir readers would find it, more interesting rhan thc quicc 
achievements of rhe mind. We think war Icss frequenc coday because we 
are coiiscious of the !ucid intervals of peace, w^hile hktory seciiis con- 
scious only of the fcvercd crises of war. 
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III* * ASSYRTAK LIFE 

Industry and tråde—Marrhg^e and rmrais—Religion and science— 
Letters and libTaTies—Tbe A^syrhin ideni of a gentleman 

The economic lifc of AssjTia did not differ mueh from rhat of Baby- 
lonia, for in irorty ways the t\vo couneries were merely the north and 
South of one civilizarion. The southem kingdom was more conimerciatT the 
nordicrn more agriculnirai; rich Babylonians wctc u^ually merchants, rlch 
Assj'rians ’were most of ten landed gcntiy' actively supen^ising ewaces, 

and looking with Roman scom upon men who made their I i ving by buyirlg 
cheap and selling dear.” Nevercheless the same rivers flooded and itour- 
ished the land, the same niechod of ridges and canals controlled the over¬ 
flow, die same shadttfs raised the water from ever deeper beds to ficlds 
sown wkh the same wheat and barley, millec and sesame.* The same In¬ 
dustries supported the Hfe of the cowns; the same system of weights and 
measures govemed the exchange of goods; and though Ninevch and her 
sister capitals were too far north to be great centers of commerce, the 
wcalth brought ro tliem by Assyria^s sovereigns fillcd them with handiLTafts 
and trade. Metal was mined or Lmported in new abundance, and towards 
700 B.cx iron replaced bronze as tlie basic metal of industry and armament.” 
Metal was cast, glass was blown, tcxtiles were dyed,t earthcnwarc was 
enamelcd, and houses were a$ well equipped in Nineveh as in Europe before 
the Industrial Revolution." Du ring the reign of Sennachenb an aqueduct was 
buUt which brought water to Nineveh from thirry miles away; a thousand 
feet of it, recently disco vered, t conscimte the oldest ai|ueduct known. Iii- 
dustrv ^nd trade were finaneed in part by private bankers, who charged 
-5% for loans. Lead, copper, silver and gotd siCrvTd as curreney; and about 
700 B.cx Sennacherib mintcd silver into half-shekcl pictes—one of our earliest 
examplcs of an official coinagc-'" 

Tlic pcople feli into fivc chsscs: patricians or nobles, craftsmen or master- 
artisans, organized in guilds;, and including the professions as well as the 
trades; the umkillcd but free workmen and peasants of to \4 n and viUage; 
serfs bound to the soil on great cstates, in the manner of medieval EuropC; 

* Oibcf priyducls nf Assy^rian culclvadon TUTie olkcSs gtapes, garlic* onlom, letti3ee+ 
(;ress, brtts, nimips, r»djsties, cucumbtrs, aifalfa^ and licorice. Al tat was rardy caica by 
any bue tht arisiocracy;“ cjcccpr for fish thiS w^ar-like nadqn was brgdy vegetariarL 

t A tablet of Sennacherib, ca. 700 contains the oldesc knuwTi reference to cotion; 

*nije ircc ihat bort wool they elipped and shredded for cotton.”^ It was probably im- 
porced from India. 

t By the Iiaq Expeditioo of the Oricntal Insritute of ibe Universttv' of Chieago. 
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and slaves capturtd in w'ar or attached for dcht, compelled to announcc 
rhctr scacus by picrccd cars and shaven head, and performin^ most of the 
nienJal labor CTcr>'whcre. On a bas-rciief of Scnnachcrib wc sec super¬ 
visers holding the whip over slaves who, in long parallel lines, arc drawtng a 
heavy picce of statuarj' on a wooden sledgc*" 

Like all military States, Assy ria cncouraged a high biith rate by its 
moral code and its laws. Abortion was a Capital crime; a woman who 
sccured miscarriage, even a woman who died of atrempting it, was to be 
im paled on a stake." Though women rose to consldcrable power through 
martiage and intrigue, their position was lowcr than in Babylonia. Severe 
penal des werc laid upon them for striking their husbands, wives were not 
allowed to go out in public unveiled, and strict fidelity w'as cxacted of 
them—though their husbands might have all the coneubines they could 
afford."* Prostitution was accepted as incvitablc, and was regulated by the 
State,** The king had a vatied harem, whosc inmates ^vere condemned to 
a scciudcd life of dancing, singlng, tjuarreling, ncedlework and conspir- 
acy.“ A cackolded husband might kiU his rival m ftagrante delicto, and 
was held to be wlthin his rights; this is a custom that has surviycd maiiy 
codes. For the rest the law of matrimony was as in Babylonia, except 
that martiage vv'as oficn by simple purchase, and in many cases the wifc 
lived in her father’s housc, visited occasionally by her husband." 

In all deparements of Assy rian life we tneec with a patriarchal stem- 
ness nararal to a peoplc that lived by conquest, and in every sense on the 
border of barbarism. Just as the Romans took chousands of prisoners into 
lifelong slavery after their victotics, and dragged others to the Circus 
Maximus to be tom to picces by starving animak so the Assyrians scerned 
to find satisfaction-or a nceessary tutclagc for their sons-in tortuting 
caprives, blinding children before the eyes of their parents, flaying men 
alive, roasting them in kilns, chaining them in eages for the amusement of 
the popubee, and then sending the survi vors off to execution “ Ashur- 
nasirpal tells how “all the chiefs who had revoltcd 1 flayed, with their 
skins 1 covered the pillar, some in the midst I wallcd up, orhers on stakes 
I itnpaled, still others I arranged around the pillar on stakes. ... As for 
the chieftains and royal officers who had rebel led, I cut off their mem- 
bere.*”* Ashurbanipal boasts that “1 bumed three thousand captives with 
fire, I Icfc not a single onc among them alive to serve as a hosragc."* 
Another of his inscriptions reads: “These warriors who had sinned against 
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Ashar and had plotrcd evil againsr mc * * * froin rheir hostile mouths have 
I tom thelr torigueSj and 1 have compassed their destruction* As for rhe 
orhers who remained alive, I offered theni as a funerary sacrifice; ^ . 

their lacerated members have 1 given un ro the dogs, the swine* the wolves. 
^ , By accompllshing these deeds I have rejoiced the heart of the greae 

go<Js.’'“ Another monarch instnicts his ardsans ro engrave upon chc 
bricks these claims on the admirarion of postcriiy: “My war charioes 
cnish men and beasts. . - - The monuments which I c reet are made of 
human corpses from which I have cut rhe head and [imbs. I cut off the 
hånds of all thosc whom I capture alive.”'^ Reliefs at Nineveh show men 
being impaled or fJayed, or ha ving their tongues tom out; one shows a 
king gougJjig out rhe eyes of priseners with a lancc while hc holds their 
heads conveniently in placc with a cord possed through their lips “ As wc 
read such pages wc become reconciled to our own mediocrity. 

Religion apparently did nothing to mollify this tendcncy to bmtalitv and 
violence. It had less influcncc with the govemment than in BabylonUt and 
took its cut from ihe needs and tastes of the kings. Ashur, the national 
deit)^ was a solår god, warlike and merciless to his enemies; his people be- 
lieved that he took a divine sadsfaction in the execution of prisoners before 
lus shrinc** The essential funccion of AssjTian religion was to ua in the 
funire citizen to a p trio tic docilitj'', and to teach him the art of wheedling 
favors out of the guds by niagic and sacrificc. The only religious ccxts that 
sur\'ivc from Assy ria are cxorcisms and oniens^ lists of omens have 

come down to us in which the inevitabk results of every manner of event 
are giverL, and methods of avoiding them are prcscribed." The world was 
pictured as crowdcd wiih demons, who had to be warded off by charms 
suspended about the neck, or by long and careful incantations. 

In such an atmospherc the cmly science thai flourished was that of war, 
Assyrian mcdicine was merely Babylonlan mcdicine; Assyrian astronomy 
was merely BabyJonian astrology—the stats were studied chiefly wirh a view 
to divination" We find no evidence of philosophical specularion, no se- 
cular attempt to explain the world, Assyrian philologists made iLsts of plants, 
probably for the use of medicinc^ and thereby contributed modcratelv to 
establish botany; other scribes made lists of nearly all the objects thcy'had 
found under the sun^ and their actempts to classif)^ rfiese objects minister ed 
slightiy to the natural science of the Grccks* From thesc lisK our language 
has taken, usually through the Grccks, such words as hangar^ gypstj??!^ camei^ 
plinth, shekely rose, arni/iimia, jasper^ ame, cherry y lmidinn£?ny naphthajsesmie] 
hyssop and myrrh.** 
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The rable es recording rhe deeds of the kings^ rhough they have the 
discinedon of being at once bloody and duU, must be accorded the honor 
of being among the oldest extant forms of historiography. Xhey were in 
the early ycars mere chrooicles, registering royal viccories, and admitting 
of no dcfcats; they became, in latcr days, embellished and literary ac- 
counrs of the importanc events of the re^. The clearest titic of Assyria 
TO 3 place in a history of civilization \vas its librarles. Thac of Ashur- 
banipal contained jo,ooo clay tablets, classificd and catalogued, eaeh tablet 
bearing an easily idencifiafale tag. J\tany of them bore the King’s book- 
mark: “VVhoso shall carry off this tablet,, . - may Ashur and Bebt over- 
throw him in wrath . . . and dcstioy his nanie and posterity from the 

A large number of the tablets are copics of undated older works, 
of which earlicr forms are being constantly discover ed; the avowed pur¬ 
pose of Ashurbanipal’s library was to preserve the litcrature of Baby- 
lonia from oblivion. But only a small number of the tablets would now 
be classed as literacure; the majority of them are official rccords, ascro- 
lomcal and augural observadons, oracles, tnedical prescripdons and re¬ 
ports, exorcisms, hymns, prayers, and genealogies of tbc kin^ and the 
gods."* Ainong the least duli of the tablets are two in which Ashur- 
banipal confesscs, wiili quainc insistencc, his scandalous delight in books 

and knowkdge: 

1, Ashurbanipah understood the wisdom of Nabu,* I acquired an 
understanding of all the arts of tablet-writing. I leamt to shoot the 
bow, to ride horses and chanots, and to hold the reins. . . . hkr- 
duk, the wise onc of the gods, presented me with informadon and 
underetanding as a gift. . . . Enan and Neigal made me virile and 
strong, of Incomparable force. I understood the craft of the wise 
AdaiS’, the hidden secrets of all the serjbal art-, in heavenly and 
earthiv buildlngs I read and pondered; in the meetings of clerks I 
was present; I watebed the ornens, 1 cxplained the heavens with the 
leam^ priests, recited the complicated imildplicatioiis and divTsions 
that are not immediately apparent- The bcaudful wridngs in Su- 
merian that aie obscure, b Akkadian that are difficult to bear in mind, 
it was my joy to repeat- ... I mounted colts, rode them with 
nrudence so that they were not violent; I drew the bow, sped the 
Low, the sign of the u'amor. I flung the quivering javchns hke 
short lancesL ... I hel d the teins like a charioteer. ... I directed 

•Tte god of wtsiom, comspondtn^ to Tholh, Hermes Mcfuuiy- 
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the wcaving of reed shiclds and breastplates like a pionccr- T had 
thc Icaming thic all clcrks of cverj’ kind posscss when theij* time of 
manirity comes. At tlic same time 1 Icamt what is proper for lord- 
ship, I went my royal ways.” 


IV. ASSYRIAN ART 

Mmor arn — Bas-reliej — Stamary — Bitildmg — A page frottt 

‘^Sardanapalui" 

At last, in the field of art, Assyfia ccjualed her preceptor Bahylonia, 
and in bas-relief suqxissed her, Stimulated by the influx of wealrh into 
Ashur, Kalakh and Nincveli, artists and artisans began to producc—for 
nobles and their ladies, for kings and palaces, for priests and temples— 
jewels of c very deserjprioo, cast metal as skilfully designed and linely 
wrought as on the great gates at Balawat, and luxurious fumirurc of richly 
can'ed and costly woods strengthened wtth metal and inlaJd with gold, 
silver, bronze, or precious stoncs.** Pottery was poorly developed, and 
music, like so mueh eisc, was merely imported from Babylonbnc ter/i- 
pera painting in bright colors under a thin glaxc became one of thc char- 
acTcristic arts of Assyria, from which ir passed ro its perfeetion in 
Persia. Painting, as aiways in the ancient Kast, was a secondary and de- 
pendent art. 

In the heyday of Sargon II, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and Ashurbani- 
pal, and presnraably through their lavish patronagc, the art of bas-relief 
created new masterpieecs for thc British Museum. One of the best ex- 
amples, however, dates from Ashumasirpal II; it represents, in chaste 
alabaster, the good god Marduk ovcrcoming the evil god of chaos, 
Tkmat." The human figurcs in Assyrian reliefs arc stifF and coarse and 
all alikc, as if some perf eet model had insisced on being reproduced for¬ 
ever; all the men have the same massive heads, the same brush of whiskers 
the same stouc bellies, the same in visible necks; even the gods are these 
same Assyrians in very slight disguisc. Only now and then do thc human 
figures take on vitality, as in the alabaster relief depicting spirits in adora- 

tion before a palmerro trec,” and the fine limestonc stele of Shamsi-Adad 
Vn found at Kalakh" Usually it is the animal reliefs that stir us- never 
before or since has carving plctured animals so successfully. The'panels 
monotonously repeae scenes of war and the hunt; but the eve never tires 
of their vigor of action, their fiow of motion, and their simple direceness 
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of line* Ir IS as if the artist, forhidden to portray his masters realisrically 
or individuaily, had given all his lore and sklU to the animals; he repre¬ 
sents them in a profusion of species—Uons, horses;, asses^ goats^ dogs^ dcer^ 
birds^ grasshoppers—and in every attitude excepe rest; xoo often hc show^ 
them in rhe agony of dcath; but c ven then they are the center and life of 
his picture and liis art- The majestic horses of Sargon II on the reliefs 
at Khorsabadj* the wounded hone^ from Sennacherib^s palace at Nine- 
vch “ the dylng lion in alabaster from the palace of AshurbanipaJ * the 
lion-hunts of Ashumasirpa] U and Ashurbanipal;^ the resring lioness,** and 
the lion releascd from a trap * the fragment in which a Jion and his mate 
bask in rhe shade of chc trees"—these are among citc world^s choicest mas- 
cerpicccs in this form of art. The representa rion of natural objccts in the 
reliefs is scylized and cnide; the forms arc heavj^ the outlines are hard, 
the muscles are exaggerated; and there is no other attempt at perspective 
than the placing of the distant In ihc upper half of the picture^ on the same 
scale as the foreground praented below. Gradually, howev cr, the guild 
of sculptors under Sennacherib leamed to olfset these defeets with a 
boldly realistic portrayal, a technical finish, and above all a vivid percep¬ 
tion of action* which* in the ficld of animal scuJpturc, have never been 
surpassed. Bas-relief was to the Assyrian what scuJpture was to the 
Greek, or painting ro the I ta lians of the Rcnaissance—a favoiite arc 
uniqueiy expressing rhe national ideal of form and character. 

We cannot say as mueh for Assy rian sculpturc. The carvers of 
Nincvch and Kalakh sccin to have preferred relief to work In the 
rotind; very little full sculpture has come down to us from the ruins* and 
none of it is of a high order. The animals are full of power and majesty* 
as If conscious of not only physical but moral superiority to man—like 
the buUs thac gu arded the gateway at Khorsabad " tlie human or di vine 
figures are pnnutivcly coarse and hea\y, adomed but undistinguished* 
crect but dead* An exception tnight be made for the massive statue of 
Ashumasirpal II now in the British Museum; through all Jts heavy lines 
onc sees a man every inch a Idng: royal sceptre firmly grasped* thick lips 
set with determination* eyes eruel and alert, a bull-like neck boding short 
shrift for enemies and falsifiers of tax-reports, and nvo giganric feet full 
poised on the back of the world. 

^Ve must not take too scriously our judgments of this sculpture; very 
likely the Assyrians Idolizcd knocted musclcs and short nccks, and would 
have looked with martial scom upon our almost feminine sicndemess, or 
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che smooth, voluptuous grace of Praxitelcs* Hermes and thc Apolio Bel* 
vedere. As for Assyrian architccturc, how can we cstiniatc its excellence 
when nothins remains of ic but ruins almost level with thc sand, and 

9 H 

serving chiefly as a hook upon which brave archeologists may hang their 
imaginativc “restorations”? Like Babylonian and recent American archi- 
tecture, the Assyrian aimed not at beauty but ai grandeur, and sought it 
by mass design. FoUowing the traditions of Mcsopotamian art, Assyrian 
architecturc adopted brick as its basic material, but went its own way by 
facing ic more lavishly with stonc. It inherited the arch and the vault from 
the South, dcvclopcd them, and made some experiments In columns which 

led the way to thc caty'atids and thc voluted "lonic” capitals of the Per- 
sians and the Greeks “ The palaces squatted over great areas of ground, 
and were wisely limited to tw'o or three scones in height;* ordioarily they 
were designed as a series of halls and chambcis enclosing a quiet and 
shaded court. The portals of the royal reside nces were guarded with 
monstrous scone animals, the cntrance hall was lined with historicaJ re¬ 
liefs and statuary, the floors were paved with alabaster slabs, thc walls 
were hung with costly tapest ries, or panclcd with prccious woods, and 
bordered w'ith elegant mouldingsi the roofs were relnforced with mas- 
ive beams, sometimes covered with Icaf of silver or gold, and thc ccllings 
were often painted with representations of natural scenery 

The sis migh tiest warriors of Assy ria were also its greatese bu ilders. 
TIglath-Pilcser I rebuilt in stonc the tempics of Ashur, and left word 
about one of them that he had “made Its Interior brilliant Itkc the vault 
of heaven, dccorated its w'alls like thc splcndor of the rising stars, and 
made it superb with shining brighmess.’"' The latcr emperors gave gen- 
erously to thc tcmples, but, like Solomoo, they preferred thelr palaces. 
Ashumasirpal II built at Kalakh an immense edlfice of stone-faced brick, 
omamented with reliefs praising piety and w'ar. Nearby, at Balawat, R;is- 
sam found the ruins of anocher structure, from w^hich hc rcscued tw'O 
bronze gates of magnilicent workmanship,’* Sargon II commcnioratcd 
himseif by raising a spacious palace at Dur-Sharrukin {i,c,. Fort Sargon, 
on the sire of the modern Khorsabad); its gatew'ay was Banked by W'inged 
Ku I Is, its walls were decorated with reliefs and shining tiles, its vast rooms 
were equippcd with delicately carved fumiture, and were adomed with 
imposing statuary. From every victorj' Sargon brought more slaves to 
work on this construction, and more marble, lapit lirziili, bronze, silver and 
gold to beautify it. Around it he set a group of temples, and in the rear 
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he øffercd to the god a Ttggitrat of seven storics, roppcd wirh silver atid 
gold. Sennacherib raiscd ar Nincveh a royal matision callcd “The Incom- 
parablc/’ siirpassing in size all other palaces of antiqulty ;'* its walls and 
iloors sparklcd M’itfi precious metals, woods, and srones; its tiles vied in 
cheir brilliance with the lutiiinarics of day and night; the metaUworkcrs 
casT for it gigandc lions and oxen of copper, and the sculptors carved for 
it winged buIJs of limestone and alabascer, and lined its walls with pas¬ 
toral symphonics In bas-rciicf, Tsarhaddon continued the rebuilding and 
enlargemcnc of Ninet^eh, and cxcelled all his predecessors in the grandeur 
of his edificcs and rhe luxuriousness of their cquipment; a dozen provinces 
provided hun with niaterials and men; new ideas for coltnnns and deco- 
rations came to him du ri ng his sojoum in £gypt; and when at last his 
palaces and templcs were complerc rhey were filled with the artistic 
booty and conceptions of the whole Ncar Eastem world,'' 

The w'orst commentary on Assyrian architecture lies in the faet that 
with in sixtv years af ter Esarhaddon had finished his palace it was erum- 
bling into ruins * Ashutbanipal tells us how hc rebuiSr it; as wc read 
his inscription the ccnnu-ics fade, and we see dimly into the heart of the 

King; 


At that time the harem, the resting-pbec of the place . . . 
which Sennacherib, my grandfather, had budt for his royal dwell- 
ing, had bccomc old widi joy and gladness, and irs walls had fallen. 
I, Ashurbanipl, the Great King, die might}* King, the King of the 
World, rhe King of Assyria, . . . because I had grown up m that 
harem, and Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Raniman, Bel, Nabu, Ishiar, . . . 
Ninib, Nergal and Nuskn had preseiv-ed me therein as crown prince, 
and had extended their good protection and shcitcr of prosperity 
over me, ... and had constantiy sent me joj'ful tidings therein of 
victory over my enemies; and because my dreams on M 
night wxrc pleasant, and in the moming my fancies were b right, 
. . . I tore dowTi ics rains; in order to extend its area I tore it all 
down. I trected a bnilding the ate of w-hose stnicture was fifty 
tsbki in extent. I raked a tcrrace; but I was afraid before the shrities 
of the great gods my lords, and did not raise that stnicture vciy 
high. In a good month, on a favorable day, 1 put in its foundarions 
upon thac terracc, and laid its brickwork. I emptied wine of ses- 
amc and wine of grapes upon Its cellar, and poured them also 
upon irs earthen wall. In ordcr to build chat harem the pcople of 
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mjr land haulcd its brieks there in wagons of Elam which I had car- 
ried away as spoil by the command of the gods. I made the kmgs 
of Arabia who had violaced their creaty wich ine, and whom 1 had 
caprured allvc in battic wich my own liands^ carry baskets and 
(wear) workmen^s cap?i in order to budd that harem, , , . Thcy 
spent their days in moulding its bricks and performing forccd 
service for ic to the playing of music. With joy and nejoicing [ 
builc it from ics foundarions to its roof. 1 made more room in it 
than before, and made the work upon it splendid. I laid upon it 
long beams of cedar* \i'hich giew upon Sirara and Lebanon. I 
covered doors of i/ore-^wood, whose odor is pJeasanr, widi a shcadi 
of copper, and hung them in its doorways. . . , I planced around 
it a grove of all kinds of trecs, and . - . fruits of every kind. I 
finished the work of its construction, offer cd splendid sacrifices 
to the gods my lords, dedtcated It with joy and rejoicing, and 
entered thcrcin under a splendid canopy.^* 


V. ASS’^TUA PASSES 

The hist days of a kmg — Sources of Assyrian decay — The fail 

of Nmeveh 

Ncvcrtheless the “Grcat King, the m^hty King, the King of che 
World, the King of Assyria" complained in hh old age of the tnisfortuncs 
Chat had come to hk loc. The last tablet bequeathed us by his wedge 
raiscs again the questions of Eedesiastes and Job: 

1 did well unto god and man, to dead and living. Why have sick- 
ness and miseiy^ be fallen me? I cannoc do away with the strife in 
my country and the dissensions in my faniDyj disturbing scandals 
oppreæ me ahv^ays. lUncss of mind and fiesh bow nie dowm* with 
cries of woe I bring niy days to an encL On tlie day of the city 
god, the day of the festival, 1 am wretched; dcath is seizing hold 
upon me, and bears me down, Wich lamentation and mouming I 
w'ail day and night, 1 groan, '"O God! grant even to one who is 
impious" thac he may $« thy light!”"* 

* Diodorus—how rclnbly we cannot ay—picmics the King ai rioring away Hi* y'ears in 
feminine ooinfort* and gcriilerljess imnipnilic)', and crcdics him with ecfxipnsmg his ovm 

reckless epiiaph; 

Knowing fuU well that thoa werr mortal bom, 

Thy heart lift up* take thy delight in fens; 
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V\"e do not know how Ashurbanipal died; the story dramadzed by 
Bvron—chat he set fire to his own palace and pcrished in the dames—rests 
on the authority of the mar\’cl-Ioving Ctcsias," and may bc merely legend. 
His death was in any case a sjnnbol and an omen; soon Assyria roo was to 
die, and from causcs of which Ashurbanipal had been a part. For the 
economic vitality of Assyria had been dcrived too rashly from abroad; it 
depended upon profitable conquests bringing in riches and trade; at any 
montcnc it could be ended with a decisive defeat. Gradually the qualides 
of body and character that had helped to make the Assyrian armies in- 
vinciblc were wcakencd by the very victories that they won; in each vic- 
tory It was the strengest and bravest who died, while rhe iniinn and cau- 
tioiis survived to multiply their kind; it was a dysgenic process that per¬ 
haps made for civilizadon by weeding out the more brutal types, but 
undermined the biological basis upon which Assyria had risen to power. 
The extent of her conquests had helped to weaken her; not only had 
they depopulated her ficlds to feed insariate Mars, but they had brought 
into Assyria, as captives, millions of dcstituce aliens who bred with the 
ferdlity of the hopeless, destroyed all national unity of character and 
biood, and became by their growing numbers a hoscile and disintegrating 
force in the very midst of the conquerors. More and more the army 
itself was filled by these men of other lands, whilc semi-barbarous maraud- 
ers harassed c very border, and exhaustcd the resources of the country in 

an endlcss de fense of its unnatural froniicrs. 

Ashurbanipal died in 6z6 h.c. Fourteen years laccr an army of Baby- 
lonians under Nabopolassar United with an army øf Medes under Cyax- 
ares and a horde of Scythians from the Caucasus, and with amazing case 
and swiftness captured the citadels of the north. Nineveh was laid waste 
as ruthlessly and complctely as her kings had once ravaged Susa and 
Babylon; the city was put to the torch, the population was slaughtered or 
enslavcd,’ and rhe palace so recently buUt by Ashurbanipal was sacked and 
destroyed. At onc blow Assyria disappeared from histor y. Nothing 

^\'hell dead no pleasore more is tfilne. Thus I, 

VVhD M« o'er mighty Ninus rultd, am oai^hi 
But dust. Yct ihesc a« mine which gave me joy 
In lifc-the food 1 are, my wantaune«. 

And loi t'a delighe. But all ihore other thlngs 

(\Smi dcem fdiciiks a« kft behind ” 

perhaps there is no loconsistcney bctwrto ihb mood and that pictuied m the test; the 
(Mie may have been tbc oicdical prelttiuiiaiy to ihe other* 
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remained of her cxcept ccrtain ractics and wcapons of war, ccrtain voiuted 
capitals of scml-“loiiic'* columns, and ceitain merhods of provincial ad¬ 
ministration that passed down to Pcrsia, Maccdon and Rome. The Ncar 
East remembered her for a while as a mcrcilcss tinificr of a dozen losser 
States; and the Jews recalled Ninevch vctigcfully as “the bloody city, 
full of lics and robbeiy.*'* in a little while all but the mighticst of the 
Grcat fGngs were forgotten, and all their royal palaces were in ruins 
under the d ri fting sands. Two hundred years after Its capture, Xeno- 
phon's Ten Thousand marched over chc mounds that had been Nineveh, 
and never suspected that these were the sire of the ancient metropolis that 
had ruled half the world. Not a stonc remained visible of all the tcmples 
with which Assyria's pious warriora had sought to beautlfy their greatest 
Capital. Even Ashur, the everlasting god, was dead. 


CHAPTER XI 


A Motley of Nations 

I, THE [KDO-EUROPEAH PEOPLES 

Thff etbnic scene^-Mitannians—Hittites—Armeniarts—Scythisns— 
Fhrygisns — The Dée'me Mother — Ly disns — Croesus — Coht- 

sge—CrcesttSt Sohn snd Cyrtts 

T O a distant and yet disceming eye the Near Easr, in rhc days of 
Nebuchadrczr/ar, would have seemed like an ocean in which vast 
sw'arms of human faeings moved about in turmoil, fonning and dissolving 
groups, enslaving and being enslavcd, earing and being caten, killing and 
getting killed, endlessly. Behind and aiound the great empires—Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria and Persia—flowered this medley of half nomad, half 
settied tribes: Cimmerians, Cilicians, Cappadocians, Bithynians, Ashkanians, 
Mysians, Alseonians, Carians, Lycians, Pamphylians; Pisidians, Lycaonians, 
Philistines; Am orites, Canaanltes, Edomites, Ammonires, Moabircs and a 
hundred other peoples each of which felt itsclf the center of geography 
and history, and would have marveled at the ignorant prejudice of an 
historian who would rcduce rhem to a paragraph, Tlioughout the histon' 
of the Near East such nomads were a peril to the more settied kingdoms 
which they al most surrounded; periodically droughts would fling them 
upon these richer regions, necessitating frequent wan, and p>erperua1 
readiness for war,‘ Usually the nomad tribe survived the settied kingdom, 
and overran it in the end. The world is dotted with areas where once 
civilization Bourished, and where nomads roam again. 

In this seething ethnic sca certain minor States took shape, which, even 
if only 35 conductors, coneributed their mite to the heritage of the race. 
The A'litannians intetest us not as the catly antagonbts of ^ypt in the 
Near East, but as one of the firer Indo-European peoples known to us in 
Asia, and as the worshipeis of gods—Midua, Indra and Varuna—whose pas- 
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sage to Persia and Indk hcjps ns to trace the movemciits of what was once 
so convcniencly called the “Arj^an” race.* 

The Hittites were among the most powerful and cjviltzed of ihc carly 
indo-European peoples. x\pparcntly they had come down across the Bos- 
phorus, the Heilespont, the Ægcan or the Caucasus, and had established 
themselves as a ruUng militaiy^ caste over the mdigcnous agricuJmrisK of 
that mountainous peninsuk, south of the Black Sea, which we Lnow as Asia 
Alimr. Towards iSoo u.c. we find them setcled ncar the sourets of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates; thence they spread their arms and influence into 
Syrk^ and gave mighty Eg}'pt some indignanc concem. We have scen how 
Raineses II was foreed to make peace with them, and to acknowledge the 
Hittitc king as his cquaL At Boghaz Keuit they made their capjt^ and 
centertd their civilisation: first on the iron which they nnned in the moun- 
cains bordcring on Armenia, then on a code of Jaws mueh influenccd by 
Hammurabi^s, and finally on a cmde esthctic sense which drove them to 
carve vast and awlnvard figures in the round, or upon the livdng rock4 
Their language, recenely deciphered by Hronzny from the ten thousand eby 
Tablets found at Boghaz Keui by Hugo Winckler, was brgely of Indo-Euro- 
pean aifinievi ics declensional and conjugational forms closclv resemblcd 
chosc of Latin and Grtck, and some of irs simpler words arc visibly akin to 
English-S The Hittites wroce a pictographic script in their own qucer 
way—one line from kft to fight, Åe ncxt from right to left, and so forth 
aleemately. They Icamcd euneiform from the Babylonians, caught Grete 

• Ttc v^oTå Aryan firfic appears m the Harri, one of the tribes of Aliunni. In gentod 
it the $clf-given appelbdae of peoples livLng ncar, cr coming from, the shores af the 
Caspian Sca- The tetm ts pfnperly dppllcii today chic^y to the iMIunnians, Hittites, 
Medes, Persians, and Vedk Hindus—ooly to the branch of the Indo-Eutopcan 

pcDpIcSp whosc westem branch popukted Eotope-* 

t East of the Halys RivcCr Ncarby, stføss tht river, is Angora, capkal of Tarkes% and 
lineal descendant of Ancyra, the anckiat mecropolB of Phrygia. Wc may be helped to a 
cuirural perspeedve by reahzlng ihar the Turks, whom wc caJl ^'terrible,*’ nore with pride 
the antiquicy of Eheir Capital, and moum di« dominatioii of Europe by barbaric infidcls. 
Every ptiint is the center af the world. 

i Baron von Oppenheini iinearthed at Tcll Halaf and elscTvhcre many tclics of Hittite 
art, w hkh hc has coUeeted into his ow^n museum, an ahandoned factory in Bcriin. McKst 
of thrac tcmalni arc dated by the ir finder abour 1 sw some of diein he attributes pre- 
cariously lo the fourth millcnnJiim »jC The coilectioii includcs a group of lions cnidelv 
but powerfuliy carved in stone, a buU in fine black stone, and figtitcS of the Himte triad 
of gods-the Sun-god, the Weather-god, and Hepat, the Hittite bhtar. One of the most 
impmsive of the figures Is an ungainly SphinXr before which b 1 sione vesscl Intcndcd 
for ufFcrlngs. 

fiCf., e.g., vjdffTj w^ter; ezza, 1 {Latin tug, thec; wa#^ mc- 

kujsh^ w'ho {Lau ijim) i what (Lat. , etc.* 
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chc usc of ihc clay tablet for writing, and seetn to have mingled with thc 
aneicnr Hebre\i^s intiniatcJy enough to have given thcm thcir sharply 
aqiiilitie nose, so that this Hcbraic feature muse now bc considered strictly 
“Aryan.^^ Sonic of clie suriTving tablets arc vocabnlaries giving Sumerian, 
Babyloman and Fliccicc equivalents; othtrs arc administrarive enactmencs re- 
vealing a close-knic military and monarchtcal statcj others contain two hun¬ 
dred fragments of a code of bws, Jncluding price-regulatlons for commodi- 
ties“ Tl^e Hittites disappeared from histojy' almosc as mysteriously as thev 
cncercd k; one after ano[hcr tiieir capii^ls decayed—perhaps becau^c their 
greac ad van tage, i ron, bccame cquaily accessible to their competitors. The 
last of these capicals, Carchemish, feU before the Assj^rians in 717 b.c. 

Just north of Assyria was a compararively stable nation, known to the 
Assymns as Urarru, to the Hebrews as Aratat, and to latcr time$ as Ar- 
menia. For many centuries, beginning befote the dawn of rccorded history 
and condnuing dll the establishment of-Persian rule over all of Avestern 
Asm, tlic Armenians nmintained thcir independent govemment, dieir char- 
acteriscic customs and arts. Under thcir greatest king. Argiscis II (ca. 708 
they grew rich by mining iron and scUing it to Aiiia and Grccce^ they 
achic ved a high level of prosperity and comfortt of culturc and man ners j 
they buiJr great edifices of stone, and made excellent vases and statuettes. 
They losc thcir wcalch tn cost ly wars of offense and de fense against Assyrk, 
and passed under Persian domination in the days of tlie all-conquering Cyrus> 

Stil] farther north^ along the shores of the Black Sea, vtandered the 
Scythians, a horde of warriors half Mongol and half European, ferocious 
bearded giants who lived in wagons, kept thcir women in purd^y seclusion," 
rode bareback on wiid horses, fought to live and lived to fight, drank chc 
blcjod of their euemics and used the seaJps as napkins,^ weikened Assyria 
with repeated raids, swept through western Asia (ca. 630^6 jo b.c.), de- 
stroying and killing everjThing and cverj'one in their path^ advanced to 
the very cirics of the Egyptian Delta« were suddenlv dccimated by a mys- 
terious discasc, and \i'ere finally overcome by the iVledes and driven back 
to their northem haunts."* We catch from such a stoiy' another glimpse of 
the barbaric hinterland that hedged in every ancient State* 

Hippoentes lells us thar ^^ihcir women, so lon^ ^ they ajne virginÆ^ ride, shoot. throiv 
ihc javclin w'hile mounced, and fighr wkh ihcir enemio* They do nnt by asidc their 
^aiginity until they have killcd three af their enenues^ . . . A wonun v%-ho takts to her- 
sdLf a husband nn langer rides, unlcss ^e b cempelled ed do so l>y a general cv- 
pedirion^ They have no right brea^; for while they are yet babics thcir mpther^ 
make red-har a bfonre instrumcnr construcicd for this vciy purpose and apply it to 
the right breast and cauicrize It, so rluE Irs growih is arnested, and all irs strength and 
bulk arc diverted to ihc right shoulder and right ami.^ 





Towards the end of che ninth ccntury b.g, a new power arose in Asia 
Minor, jnheritiiig rhe remaijis of the Hittite civilization, and sending as a 
culniral bridge to Ly dia and Grcccc. The legend by which the Phrygians 
cried CO explain for curious hlstorians the fonndation of iheir kingdom 
was sj'rnbolical of the rise and fail of nations. Their hrst king, GordioSt 
was a simple peasanr vvhosc sole inheritance had been a pair of oxcnj* 
their next king, his son Midas, was a spcndthrifi who wealtencd the statc 
by that grccd and extravagance which posterity represented through the 
legend of his plca to the gonJs thar he might tum anything to gold by 
touching it. The plca was so well heard tSiat cverything Midas touched 
tumed to gold^ even the food chat he put to his lips; he was on the vergc 
of star\'acion when the gods allowed hbn to cleanse himself of the curse 
by bathing in the rivet Pactolus—which has given up grains of gold 
ever since. 

The Phrj'giajis made their way inro Asia from Europe, buik a Capital 
at Ancyra, and for a time contended wich Assyria and Egype for mastery 
of the Near Easc* They adopted a nativc inother-goddess^ Ma, rechristened 
her Cybelc from the mountains (kyl^ela) in which slie dwelt, and wor- 
shiped her as rhe greae spirit of the untiPed earth^ the pcrsoniÉcation of 
alJ the reproduerive encrgles of nature. They took over from the aborig- 
ines the custom of sending the goddess through sacred prosritution^ and 
accepted inro their m)thical lore the story of how Cybele had fallen 
in love wirh the young god ArySit and had compellcd hlm to emasculate 
himself in her honor; hence the priescs of the Greae Mother sacrificed 
their manhood to her upon en tering the service of her temples*'^ Thesc 
barbarous Jegends fasclnated the imagination of the Greeks, and entered 
profoundly into their myihology and their licerature^ The Romans ofli- 
clally adopted Cybele into their rcligiooi and some af the orgiascic rites 
that marked tlic Roman carnivals were derived from the wild rituals \vixh 
which the Phrj'gians annually celebrated the death and resurrection of the 
handsome Arj'S-^ 

* The onick of Zeus had CDOimanded the Phrygians to choa$c as fcing the fim man 
wfio rode up ro the tcmplc in a wagooj hence the sdeetioa of Gordios. The new king 
dedlcarcd his ear to ihc god; and a mw omde predkted that rhe man who should suc- 
cetd in untving the intrikate bark knoi that bound the yoJcc cf dit w^gon to dit poJe 
wouid ndc over all Asiau Alcsandtr, goes, cut die ‘^Gordian knot*’ with a bbw of 
his sw'ord. 

f Mp, we are infonned. wa» niuaculoudy bom of the virgb-goddess Nana, who con- 
ctivtd him by pliclng 2 pointgruutc bccwetii htr ' 
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The asccndency of Phrj'gia in Asia Minor was cnded with thc rise 
of the new kingdom of Lydia, King Gyges esrablishcd it with its capitai 
at Sardis; AJyattes^ in a long reigri of forty-nine years^ raised ii lo pros- 
periry and power; Creesus {570-546 b.c.) Inherited and enjoyed ex- 
panded it by contjuest to inciude nearly all of Asia Mmor, and then sur- 
rendered it to Persia+ By generous bribes to local poljiicians hc brought 
one af ter anot her of the petty States that surrounded him Into subjection 
to Lydia^ and by pious and unprecedented hecatombs to local dcities 
he placatcd these subjeer peoples and persuaded them that he was the 
darling of their gods, Croesus fnrther distinguished himself by issuing 
gold and siiver coins of admirabie design, minted and guaranteed ac thcir 
face valne by the stace; and though chese werc not^ as long supposed^ thc 
firsc official coins in history, nnich less thc invention of coinage,^ never- 
theless they set an cxample that stimularcd tråde throughout the Alcditcr- 
ranean world. Men had for many centurics used various metals as stand¬ 
ards of value and cxchange- but these, whecher copper, bronze, iron, 
silver or gold, had in most coontries been mcasured by weight or other 
tests ac each transaction. It was no small iniprovemenc char rcplaced such 
eumbersome totens with a national cuirency^ by accelcratlng tlie jxissagc 
of goods from rhose that coald best producc them to chose rhat most 
effeetively demanded them it added ro chc wcalth of thc worid, and pre- 
pared for mcrcantile clvilizations likc those of lonia and Greece, in whlch 

the proceeds of commerce were co finance the aehievements of liccrature 
and art. 

Of Ly dian literature noching remains; nor does any specimen survnve 
of the preciousiy wroughe vases of gold, iron and silver rhat Croesos 
offered to ihe conqnered gods, The vases found in Lydbn tombs, and 
now honsed in the Louvre, show how the artistic leadership of Egypt 
and Baby lonia was yielding, in che Ly dia of Creesus' day, to the growing 
influence of Grecce^ their dclicacy of cxccution rivals thcir fidelity to 
nature. When Herodocus visired Lydia he foxmd its customs almosc in- 
disdriguishablc from those of his fellow<3 recks; all that rcmaincd to sep¬ 
arate them, he cells us, was the way in which the daughters of the com- 
mon peoplc eamed thcir dowrics—by prostitution.^ 

The same greac gossip is our chief authoricy for thc dramaric story 
of Cræsus’s fall. Herodotus recounts how Croesus dispkyed his riches 

* Oldcr co\m have bccn fo\md at Mobenin India {1900 iÆ.) ^ må v/e have seta 
how Sennacherib (ca. tw B£-> minted half-shelcel Dieces. 
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TO Solon, and then asked him whom he considered the happicst of men. 
Solon, after nammg three Individuals who werc all dcad, refused to caU 
Croesus happy, on the ground thac there was no telling what misfon uncs 
the morrow would bring him. Cræsus dismissed rbe grear Icglslator as a 
fool, tumed his hånd to plorring against Persia, and suddenly found the 
hosts of Cyrus at his gates. Accorditig to the same biscorian the Persians 
won through the superior stench of thelr camels, which the horses of 
the Lydian cavalry could not bear; the horses fled, the Lydians were 
routed, and Sardis feli, Creesus, aecording to ancient tradition, prepared 
a great funeral pyre, took hb placc on it with his wives, his daughters, 
and the noblest young men aniong the sund ving citizens, and ordered his 
eunuchs to bum himseif and them to dcath. In his last moments he re- 
membered the words of Solon, moumed his own blindncss, and re- 
proached the gods who had taken all his hecatombs and paid him with 
dcstruction. Cyrus, if \ve may follow Herodotus,” took pity on him, 
ordered the flaincs to be exringuished, carried Croesus with him to Persia, 
and made him onc of his must trusted counsellors. 


Il, THE SEMITte PEOPLES 


The mtiquity of the Arahs—Fhænicinns—Their uforld trade— 
Tbeir etreunmavigation of Africa — Coloniet — Tyre and 
Sidon — Deities — The dissenmatton of the alphabet^ 

Syria — Astarte—The death and resttrreetton of 

Adoni—The sacrifice of cbildren 


If we attempt to mitigate the confusion of congues in the Xear East 
by distinguishing the nonhem peoples of the region as mostly Indo- 
European, and the central and Southern peoples, from Assyria to Arabia, 
as Semitic,* we shall have to remember that realicy is nevet so clear-cut 
in its differences as the rubrics under which we dismember it for ncat 
handling. The Ncar East was divided by mountains and deserts into 


localiries naturally isolated and rhcreførc naturally diverse in language and 
traditions; but not only did trade tend to assimilatc language, eustoms and 
arts along its main routes (as, for esample, aiong the great rivers from 
Nineveh and Carchemish to the Persian Gulf), but the migrations and 
imperial deportations of vast communitics so mingled stocks and specch 

• Ttit term Semte ts derived from ^cm, kgcndaiy son of Noah, on the theoiy tliat 
SKjem wi$ the ainzctcor of dl zhc Scmltic peoples. * 
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that a c^^rtaio homogene i ry of culture accompanicd che hetcrogcnticy of 
biood* By “Indo-European/* then^ wc shall mcan pred€f 7 frina 7 Jtly Indo- 
Etjropeanj by *"Scmitic'^ we shall mean predoinmijntty Semidc; no scrain 
was unmixcd^ no culcure \^^as left uninfliienccd by Lts neighbors or its 
encniics* We are to vision the vast arca as a sccnc of cthnic div'ersicy and 
flux, in which now the Irido-European, now the Semicic, stock for a 
time prcvailcd, but only to take on rhe general cultural character of rhe 
wholc* Hammurabi and Darius I were separated by differences of biood 
and religion^ and by almnsf as many centuries as those rhat divHde ns from 
Chrisc; ncvcrtheless^ when wc examine the dvo great kings we perceive 
thar chcy are essentially and profoundly akin. 

The founr and breeding-place of the Semites was Arabia. Out of that 

arid region, where che “man-plant** grows so vigorously and hardly anv 

other plant will grow ar all, came^ in a succession of migrations, wave 

af rer wave of srurdy^ rcckless stoics no longer supporrable by desert and 

oases, and bound ro conquer for themselves a place in the sl^adc. Those 

who remained bchind created the civilizarion of Arabia and the Bedouin; 

the patriarchal famiiy,^ che stem morality of obedience, the facalism of 

a hard environmentt ai^d the ignorant courage to kili their own daughtets 

as offerings to the gods. Xevertheless chcy did noc take religion very 

mueh CO heart ri 11 A lohammed came, an d they ncgltcted che arts and re- 

finements of lifc as effeminare deviecs for degenerace men. For a time they 

concrolicd the tråde wich the funher East; their ports at Canneh and Aden 

were heaped with the riches of che Indies, and their patient caravans 

carrjed these goods precariously overland to Phcenlcia and Babylon. In 

the interior of cheir broad peninsula chcy built cities^ palaces and temples, 

but they did not cncourage forcigners to come and sec them* For thou- 

sands of years they have lived their own life^ kept their oii^Ti ciistoms, 

kept their own counsel; chcy are che same today as in che time of Cheops 

and Gudea^ they have seen a hundred kingdoms rise and fail about them; 

and their soil is still jealously rheirs, guarded from profane feec and alien 
eyes. 

\\ hOt now^ were those Phænicians who have so of ten been spoken 
of in these pages, vvhose ships sailed every sea^ whose merchants bar- 
gained in every port? The historian is ab^hed before any question of 
origins: he must confess that he knows next to nothing about either the 
carly or rhe late history of this ubiquitous, yet elusive^ people.“ We do 
not know vvhcnce they came, nor when; wc are not certain tliat they 
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were Semitesj* and as to the date of tlicir arrival on tlie Mediterranean 
coast, \ve cannoc concradlcr thc statement of the scholars of Tyre, wlro 
told Herodotus thar their ancestors had come from the Persian Gulf^ and 
had foimdcd the city m whac wc should call chc cwenty-cighch century 
before Chrlsc.’^ Even chejr name is problcmatical: the pbomix from vvhich 
thc G recks coined it may mean the red dye that Tyrian mcrdiants sold^ 
or a palm-tree that dourishes along the Phcenician coast. That coast^ a 
narrow strip a hundred miles long and only ten miles \dde, between Sy ria 
and the sea, was alniost all of Phænicia^ the people never thought it worth 
whilc to settie in the Lebanon hilis behind them, or to bring these ranges 
under their rule; they were con cent that this beneficent barrier should 
protcct thena from the more warlike nations whose goods they carried 
out into alJ the knes of the sea. 

Those mountalns compelled them to live on the waten From the Sixth 
Egyptian Dynasty onward they were the busiest merchants of the ancient 
woridi and when they liberated themselves from Egypt (ca. izoo B.c.) 
they bccamc masters of the Mediterranean. They themselves manufac- 
tured various forms and objeets of glass and metal; they made enaniclcd 
vases, weapons, ornainents and jcwelry; they had a monopoly of thc purpie 
dye which they extracted from the molluscs abounding along their 
shorcs;“ and thc women of Tyre were famous for the gorgeous coJors 
with which they stained the products of their de ft neediework* These, 
and the exportablc surplus of India and the Near Ekse—octeals, wincs, 
tcxtiics and precious stoncs—they shipped to c very city of the Mediter¬ 
ranean far and near, brlnging back, in return, lead, gold and iron from 
thc South shores of the Black Sea> copper, cypress and com from CyprusHt 
ivory from Africa, silver from Spain, lin from Britain, and slaves from 
everywhcre* They were shrewd rraders; they persuaded the nadves of 
Spain to give them, in excliange for a cargo of oil, so greac a quantity of 
silver that ihe holds of their ships could not contain it—whereupon the 
subtle Semites repkeed thc iron or stones in their anchois with silver, and 
sailed prosperously away-** Not satisfied with this, they cnslaved the na- 
ti ves, and made them work for long hours in the mines for a subsistence 
xvagc4 Eike all early voyagers, and some old languages, they made scant 

• Aiicrm hi 5 dut they ’ft'crt a bi^ch of thc Cteun cirili^tion.^ 

fCopper and cypress cook their riarrics from Cyprus. 

+ Cf. Gibbon: "Spaiii, by a singukr fdEaliiy, tvas the Pcm and Mexico of thc old 
World. The discovciy of tht rich ivescem contincnt by thc Phccmccans, and thc oppres- 
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distinccion bctween trudc and treachcry^ commerce and robbery; they 
stole from the weak^ cheated the stupid, and were honesc with the rest. 
Sometimes they captiired ships on the high seas^ and confocared cheir 
cargoes and their crews; sometimes they lured curious na ti ves in to visitlng 
the Phcenician vessels, and chen sailed off with them to seli chem as 
slaves.” They had mueh to do with giving the rrading Semices of antic^ulty 
an evU reputation, espedally with the early Greeb, w' * ' ‘ 




same 


things.* * 

Their low and narrow galleys, some seventy fcet long^ set a new stylc 
of design by abandoning the mward-cur\dng bow of the Egyptian vessel, 
and tuming it outward Into a sharp point for cleaving wind or water, 
or the ships of the enemy. One large rcctangular sail, hoisted oq a mast 
lixed In the keel, helped the galley-slaves who pro vided most of the 
motivc-power with their double bank of oars. On a deck ahove the 
rowers, soldiers stood on guard, rcady for trade or war. These frail 
ships* ha ving no compasscs and drawmg hardly five feet of water, 
kept cautiously near the shore, and for a long time dared not move during 
the night, Gradiially the art of navigation devcloj,>cd to the point where 
the Phcrniclan pilots, guiding themselves by rhe Norrh Star (or the 
Phænician Star, as the Greeks calJed it), adventured into the oceans, 
and at last circunmavigared Africa, sailing down the cast coast fiist, and 
**discovering” rhe Cape of Good Hope some two thousmd ycars before 
Vasco da Gama, “When aueumn came,” says Herodotus, “they went 
ashorc, sowed the land, and waitcd for harvest; then, ha ving reapcd the 
com, they put to sca again. When tu'o years had thus passed, in the 
third, having donblcd tlie Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar)* they arrived 
in Egypr,”^ What an adventurel 

At scrategic points along the Mediterrancan they establ ished garrlsons 
that grew in dme Into populous colonics or citiesi at Cadiz, ^rthage 
and Marseilles, in Malta, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, even in distant 
England. They oceupied Cyprus, Melos and Rhodes.* They cook the 
arts and Sciences of Egypt, C^rete and the Near East and spread them 
in Greece, Africa, Italy and Spain. They bound toge rher rhe East and 


son of dic sImpLfi nitim:, T^-ho wtre compclicd to labor In thcir nwn mines for the 
beneiit of the srrangci^ form an eraa: type of ihc more recent history of Spansh 
Ainerica.^ 

* Tht Grwks, who for lulf a mfllenjilum wert raders and plrstes, gave the name 
“Phtmiciin” to anyone addictcd 10 sharp practiccs,“ 
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thc West in a commcrcial and cuirural web, and began to redeem Europe 
from barbarism. 


Xourished by this iradc, and stilfully governed bv mercantilc aristocra- 
cies coo elever in diploniacy and finance to waste their fomin« in war^ tlie 
cjcies of Phænlcb rose to a place among rhe richesr and most powerful in 
chc World. Byblos thoughe icself the oldest of all dcies; the god El had 
founded it at the beginning of time, and to the end of its hiscoiy it re- 
mained the religions eapltal of Pbeenieb. Becausc papyrus was one of the 
principal articics in its trade^ the G recks cook the name of the tity as their 
word for book—and from their word for books named oor Bible— 

bibth. 

Some fifty miles to the south, also on the coasr, by Sidon; originally a 
fortress, it grew rapidly into a vilbge, a to\m, a prosperous city; ir con- 
tribut ed the best ships to Xcrxcs' flcct; and when bter the Pensians bc- 
sieged and captured ic, its proud leaders deliberately bumed it to the 
ground, forry thousand inhabitants perishing in the conflagtadon*® It was 
aJready rebuilr and flourishing when Alexander carne^ and some of its en- 
terprhing merchants followed liis anny to India “for traffigking/** 

Greacesc of the Phcenician cides was Tyre—i.e., the rock—built upon an 
isLand se ve ral miles off the coast. It, too, began as a fortress; but its splen¬ 
did harbor and its security from attack soon made it the metropolis of 
Phceniciat a cosmopoUtan bedbrn of merchants and slaves from chc whole 
Aiediternmean world* Ahcady in the ninch century^ b.c., Tyre had achieved 
afflucnce under King Hirami friend of King Solomon; and by the dme of 
Zechariah {ca. 520 b.c,), she had *‘heapcd up silver as the dust, and fine gold 
as the mire of the streets.^*® “The houscs here^” said Strabo^ *'have many 
storics, c ven more than the houscs at Rome/™ Its wealtli and courage kepe 
it independent until Alexander camc. The young god saw in it a challengc 
to his omnipotence, and reduced it by building a causeu^ay that mmed the 
Island into a peninsub. The success of Alexandria complctcd the ruin of 
Tyre* 

Lite ^vtry nation that fccls the complexity of cosmic currents and the 
variety of human needs, Pheenicb had many gods. Each city^ had its Baal 
(i.c.^ Lord) or city-god, who was conceived as ancestor of che kings, and 
source of ihe soifs fertUitv; tho coni, the u ine, the figs and the flax were 
all the Work of the holy Baal. The Baal of Tyre was calicd jMcIkarrh; like 
Hercules, with whom the G recks idenuficd him, he was a god of strengch, 
and accomplished feats wonhy of a Miinchausen. Astarce y^as the Grcck 
name of the Pheemdan Ishtar; she had the distinction of being worshipcd in 
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£OiTic pifices Æs the goddess of a cold Artcmisian chastity* and in otlitr$ as 

che amorous and wanton deity of physical in which form shc was 

JdendAcd by thc Greeks with Aphroditc. As hhtar-Alylicta reccivtd in sacri^ 

ficc tfie virginit).' of her girJ-devocees at BabyJon, so die women who hon- 

ored Astartc ar By bios had to give up their long tresses to her^ or surrender 

themselves to the first stranger who soUcitcd their ]ovc in the precinccs pf 

the tcmple. And as Ishtar had loved Tammiiz^ so Astarte had loved Adoni 

(Le+, Lord)^ whose death on the rusks of a boar was amiualLy moutrted at 

Bybios atid Paphos (in Cyprus) wich waiHng and beatmg of the breast. 

Luckily Adoni rose froin the dead as often as he died, and aseended to heav- 

en in the presence of his worshipers* Finally rhere was Aloloch {i.e., Kjng)» 

the terrible god to whotn the Phænicians offered livjng children as bumc 

sacrtfices; at Carthage, during a siege of the ciry (307 b.c.), rwo hundred 

boys of the hest famUics were bumed to death on the altar of tids fiery 
divinity * 

Nevercheless the Phoenicians deserve some niche in the hall of civilized 


nations^ for ir was probably their merchaots who taught che Egypcian 
alphabet to the nations of antiquity* Not the ecstasies of litcrature but 
the nceds of commerce broughr unitj' to the peoplcs of the Mediterrancan; 
norhing could better illustrate a certain gcncrative relation beeween 
commerce and culture. We do not know that the Phcenicians introduced 
this aiphabet in to Greece^ chough G reck tradition unanimously aflinns 
it;*^ ir is possible that Grete gave the aiphabet to both the Phætnclans and 
the Greeks." But it is more probable that the Phocnicjans took letters 
where they took papyrus. About 1100 B*a we iind them impoiting 
papyrus from Egypt^“ for a nation chat kept and carried many accounts 
it was an Inestimable convcnicnce compared wich the heavy clay tablets 
of Mesopotamiaj and the Egyptian dphabet was likewise an inunense 
Improvemcnt upon the clumsy sjdlabaries of the Near Easr. About 960 
B.c, King Hiram of Tyre dedicated to onc of his gods a bronze cup cn- 
graved with an alphabetic inscripcion*” and about 840 E.c, King Mesha 
of Aloab announced his gJory (on a stonc now in the Louvre) in a 
Scmldc dialect MTirten from right to left in letters corresponding to 
those of the Phoenician aiphabet^ The Greeks reversed the facing of 
some of the Jetters^ becausc they wrote from left to right; but essenriallv^ 
their aiphabet was that which the Phænicians had taught them, and 
which they were in tum to ceach to Europe^ These strange symbols 
are the most prccious jiortion of our cuitural heritagc. 
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The old«t cxamples of alphahetic writing known to us* howevert appear 
not in PhccnJcia bue in Syria. At Serabit-el-khadim, a Uttle hamict covering 
a sitc where ancicntly the Egj'’ptians inined turquolsc, Sir William Flinders 
Peerie found inscriptions in a strange language, dating back to an uncejtain 
age, perhaps as early as ijoo b.c, Tliough chese inscri piions have never been 
deciphered, k is apparenr thac they were wticccn not in hicrpglyphics, nor 
in sylbbic cuneLform* but wjth an aJphabet" At Zapouna, in Southern 
Syria* Frcnch arehcologists discovered an entire library of clay tablets— 
some in hicroglyphic, some in a Semitic alphabetic script. As Zapouna sceins 
to have been pemianently destroyed abouc J200 e.c., these tablets go back 
presumabiy to che diirtccnth century b.c.,“ and suggesc to us agaln how 
old civiUzitioii was in thosc cenmrics to which our ignorance ascribes its 
origins. 


Syria lay bchind Phænicia, in the very lap of the Lebanon hilk, gath- 
cring its tribes together loosciy under the nile of that capital which still 
boasts that it is the oldesc city of all, and still harbors Syrians hungry for 
]ibelT)^ For a time che kings of Damascus dominated a dozen petry 
nations about them* and successfuHy resisted the efforts of Assyria to make 
Syria onc of her vassal States* The inhabitants of the city werc Semitic 
merchancs* who managed to garner wcalth out of the caravan trade that 
passed through Syrians mountains and plains. Artisans and slaves worked 
for them, none too happily- We hear of masons organizing great unions* 
and inscriptions tell of a scrike of bakers in Magnesiaj across the centuries 
wc sense the strife and busymess of an ancient Syrian town.*^ These 
artisans were sk i I ful in shaping graccful pottery, m caxving ivory and 
wood* In pollshing gems* and in weavLng stufFs of gay colors for the 


adommenr of thelr women." 

Fashions, manners and morals in Damascus were very mueh as at 
Babylon, which was the Paris and el^gantiarmn of the ancient 

East. Rcllgious prostitution fioiirished, for in Syria, as throughout western 
Asia, the fcrtility of the soli was symbolized in a Grcat Mother* or 
Goddess, whose sc\ual commerce wlth her lover gave the hint to all 


the reproduccive processcs and energies of nature; and the sacrifice of 
virginity at the cemples was not only an offering to Astanc, but a pr- 
ciciption with her in that annual sclf-abandonment which, it was liopd, 
would offer an irresisriblc suggestion to the earth, and insure the Increase 
of plants, animals and men." About the time of the vemal equinox the 
festival of the Syrian Asrarre, like that of Cybele in Phrygia, was celc- 
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brated at Hierapolis wHth a fervor bordering upon madness. The noise 
of flutes and drums mingJed witJi rhe wailing of the women for Astartc’s 
d^d lord, Adoni; eunueh priests daneed wildly, and siashed themselves 
with knives j at last many men, who had come merely as spcctators, werc 
overcome with the excirement^ threw off their clothing, and ernasculated 
themselves in pledge of lifelong service to the goddess. Thcn, in the dark 
of the nlghr, the priests brought a mysric illumination ro the scene, opened 
the tomb of the young god, and announced triumphantly thar Adoni, 
the Lord, had risen from the dead. Touching the lips of the worshipeis 

with balm, the priests whispered to them the promise that tlicy, too, 
would some day rise from the grave * 

The other gods of Syria were not less bloodthirsty than Astarte. It is 

true that the priests recognized a general divinity, embracing all the gods, 

and callcd Ei or Ilu, llke the Elohim of the Jews; but this calm abstraction 

was hardly notieed by the peoplc who gave their worship to the Baal. 

Usually chey identified this city-god with the sun, as they idendfied 

.(^tarte with the moon; and on occasions of great moment they oifered 

him their owm cliildrcn in sacrifice, after the inanner of the Phænicians; 

the patents came to the ceremony dressed as for a festival, and the cries 

of their cbildren buming in the lap of the god were drowned by the 

blaring of rrumpets and the piping of flutes. Nonnally, however, a milder 

sacrifice sufliced; the priests siashed themselves until the altar was covered 

with their biood; or the chUd’s foreskin was offered as a commutation 

for his life; or the priests condescended to accept a sum of money to be 

presented ro the god in placc of the prepucc. In some way the god had 

ro be appeased and satisfled; for his worshipers had made him in the 

itnage and dream of themselves, and he had no great regard for human 
lifc, or womanly tears.^ 

Sinrilar custoinSp varying only in namc and detail, were practised by 
the Semitic iribes south of Syria^ who the land with cheir cofifusion 
of tongnes. It was for bidden the Jews to *‘make cheir cbildren pass 
through the fire/' but occaslonally they did it none the less “ Abraham 
about to sacrifice Isaac^ and Agamemnon sacrificing Iphigenia^ were but 
resort! ng co an ancient rite in acrempting to propiciate rhe gods w'irh 
human biood« Aleshaj King of Aioab^ sacrificed his eldcst son by fire as 
a means of raising a siege; his prayer ha ving been answered^ and the 
sacrifice of his son ha ving been accepeed^ he slaughtered seven thousand 
Israel i res in gratitude.** Throughout di is region, from the Sumerian daj^ 
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when tHc Atnontcs rowned thc plains of Aoiumi (c 3 < 2800 b.(l) to tht 
time when the Jews ftll witK di vine wrath upon thc C^n^^niteSi snd 
Sargon of Assyria captured Samaria, and Nebuehadreszar captured Jeru¬ 
salem {597 B.C.), thc Valley of che Jordan was drenched pcriodically 
A^-ith fratricidal biood, and many Lords of Hosts rcjoiced. These Moabltcs, 
Canaanites, Amorites, Edomites, Philistines and Aramæans hardly enter 
into thc culniral record of maokind, It is true that the fertile Aramæans, 
spreading cvcrywhere, made their language the iing^ta pmea of the Ncar 
E^t, and that thc alphabetic script which they had leamed elther from 
the Egyptians or the Phænicians repiaeed the cunelform and syllabaries 
of Mesopotamia, first as a mercanrile, then as a literary, medium, and 
became at last the tongue of Christ and the alphabet of che Arabs today." 
But time preserves their names not so mueh becausc of their own accom- 
plishmcnts as bccause they played some part on the tragic stage of Palcs- 
tine. We must study, in greater detaii than their neighbors, these numer- 
icaily and geographically insignificant Jews, who gave to the world one 
of its greatest literatures, two of ics most mfluendal religions, and so many 
of its profoundest men. 



CHARTER Xri 


Judea 

1. THE PROMISED LAND 

Palestine — Clhnate — Prebistory — Abraharii’s peopiff — The 
Jewf ht Egypt — The Exodus — The eonquest of Cmam 

A BUCKLE or 3 Montcsquieu, eager to mterprec history through 
geogr3ph)\ mighc have talcen a handsome leaf out of PaJesdne. 
One hundred and fifty mil^ from Dan on thc tiorth to Beersheba on the 
south^ r\vcnty-five to eighty miles from the Philistines on the west to 
the Syrians, Aram^ans, Ammonites^ Moabites and Edomites on the east— 
one would not expect so tiny a territory to play a major rok In history, 
or to leave behind it an influence gieater than that of Bahylonia, Assyria 
or Persia, perhaps greater even than that of Egypt or Greece* But il 
was the fortune and nusfortune of Palestine that ii lay midway bctwcen 
the capitaJs of thc Nde and thosc of che Tigris and Euphrates. This cir- 
cumstance brought tråde to Judea, and it broughe war; time and again 
thc harassed Hebrew^ were compelJed to take sides in the struggle of the 
empires, to pay tribute or be overrun. Behind the Bibkt behind the 
plainrive cries of thc psalmists and the prophecs for help from the sky^^ 

Jay this imperiled place of the between thc upper and net her mill- 
stones of Mesopotamia and Eg)‘pt. 

The climatic history of the land tells us again how precarious a thing 
civilization is, and how its greac cnemics—barbarism and dcsiccarion— 
are always waiting to destroy it. Once Palestine was *'a land flowing 
with milk and honey,” as many a passage In thc Pentateueh describes 
Josephus, in the firsr cenrury after Christ, still speaks of ir as '‘^moist 
enough for agriculturc^ and very beautifuL Thcy have abundance of 
trees, and are full of autumn fruits both wild and cultivated^ » * « They 
are noi naturally watered by niany rivers, but derive rheir diief moisture 
from rain, of which they have no wantp'” Tn ancient days the spring rains 
thar fed the land werc stored in ciscems or brought back to rhe surface 
by a multitude of wells, and distributed over thc country by a nerw'ork 
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of canals; this wos the physical basis of Jewish ci\nlization. The soil, so 
nourished, produced barlcy, wheat and com, the vine throvc on it, and 
trccs bore olivcs, figs, dates or other fniits on c ve ry slopc. Whcn war 
camc and devastatcd thesc artifically fertile fields, or whcn some con- 
qucror exilcd to distant regions the families that had cared for them, 
the deserr crept in cagcriy, and in a few yeais nndid the work of genera¬ 
tions, We cannot Judge the fruitfulness of ancient Palcstinc from the 
barren wastes and timid oases that confronted the brave jews who in 
our own time recumed to their old home after eighteen centuries of 
exile, dispersion and suffering. 

Historv’ is oldcr in Palcstinc than Bishop Ussher supposed, Neanderthal 
remaina have been unearthed near the Sca of Galilce, and five Neandcr- 
thal skeletons were recently discovered in a cave near Haifa; it appears 
likely tliat the Alousterian culcure which flourlshed in Europe about 40/x)o 
B.c. extended to Palestinc, At Jericho ncolithic floors and hearths have been 
exhumed that carjr>' back the history of the region doi^-n to a Middlc 
Bronze Age (2000-1600 b.c.), in which the towns of Palestine and Syria 
had aceumulated soch w'ealtb as to invite conquest by Egypt- In the fif- 
teenth century beforc Christ Jericho was a wcll-walled city, ruled by kings 
acknowledging the suzerainty of Egyptr the tombs of these kings, cx- 
eavated by the Garstang Expedition, contained hundreds of vases, funerary 
offerlngs, and other objects indicating a setticd life at Jericho In the time 
of the Plyksos dominarion, and a fairly developcd civilisation in the days 
of Hatshepsut and Thutmosc IH.' It becomes apparent that the dlfPerent 
dates at whicK we bcgin die histoiy' of divers pcoplcs are merely the marks 
of our ignorance. The Tell-ei-Amama letters cany on the general picture 
of Palcsrinian and Syrian life almost to the entrance of the Jews into 
the Valley of die Nilc, It is probablc, chough not certain, that the “Habiru” 
spoken of in this corrcspondencc wert Hebrews.** 

The Jews believed that the pcoplc of Abraham had come from Ur in 
Sumcria,' and had scitled in Palestine (ca. 2zoo b.c.) a thousand years 

• The discovencs her« sumiMriaed ha« nscored considcnblc crciiic to those ctiapter! 
of Genesis thai leeord ihc caiiy mdiiions of the Jews. In ouUincs, and birrin^ 
supeoucural iocidenra, the story of die Jews as unfolded in the Otd Tcsrammi has stood 
the test of cndcisiii and archcologj'; eveiy year adds corroboradon from dociuncncs, 
monunients, or cxcamdons. E.g, potshcftb unearthed at Td Ad-Duw'cir in bore 
Hebrew ioscriptions confirming pan of the norrative of the Books of Kings.^ Wc must 
accept the Biblical accounr provinooaUy uudl ii is dispioveiL Cf. Petrk, Egypt and 
israel, Liuidion, 19:;. p, toS. 
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or more bcfore Moses; and that the conquest of the Canaanires was 
merely a capture by the Hebrews of the land promised them by their 
God. The Amraphael mentioned in Genesis (xiv, i) as "King of Shinar 

in those days” was probably Amarpal, father of Hamniurabi, and his 
predecessor on the thronc of Babylon,* There are no dlrecc references 
in conremporary sourecs to eirher the Exodus or the conqucsr of Canaan;’ 
and the only indirect reference Is rlic stele erected by Pharaoh Memeptah 
(ca. 1215 part of which reads as follows; 

The ttngs arc overthrown, saying “SaJam!” . * . 

Wasted is Tchenu, 

The Hittice land is pacified, 

PJundered is Canaan, wich every cvil, , ^ . 

Israel Js desolated, her seed is not; 

Paicstine has become a widow for Egype, 

AN lands are united, chcy are pacified; 

Evcjy' one that is turbulent is bound by King Memeptah.' 


This does not prove that Memeptah was the Pharaoh of the Exodus; 
IT proves littie except that Egypeian armies had again ravaged Palestine. 
VVe cannot tell when the Jews entered Egypt, nor whether they came 
to it as freemen or as slaves.* Wc may take it as likely that the iimni^ 
grants werc at first a modest number “ and that the niany thoiisands of 
jeu-s in Egypt in Moses' time werc the consequence of a high birth rate; 
as in all periods, “the more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied 
and grew, “ The story of the "bondage” in Egypt, of the usc of the 
Jews as slaves in great construction enterprises, thcir rebellion and escape- 
or emigration-to Asia, has many intcmal signs of essential tnith, mingJed, 
of couree, with supernatural inteipolations customary in all the histoiical 
nting of the ancient East. Even the story of Moses must not be leiecred 
ofrhand; it is astonishing, howevert that no irtcncion is made of him by 

either Amos or Isai^, whose prcaching appears to have preceded by a 

century the composition of the Pentatcuch.f 

^_ 

^_ 

* Fcrhjps ihey foUo«.xd in the m,ck of the Hylts«, whose Semftk rule m Egjpr miehr 

have oJfered them soiue procecrion.' Petrie, acceptlng die Bihic figure of four hundred 

and thiny j-care for the stay of the Jews in Egj-pt, dates their airival sbout i6cq ax:. 
thciT exit jlboilt JJiq 

f Maiiciho> M flg^'ptian htsiomn of ihc third ceriniA- bx,, as reponed by JomdIilisl 
teUs tis ^t th£ Exodiu was duc to the desirc of tfic Egj^pdans to pioicct themselves 
frurn a pbgoc ihac nid brokeo out among the dcsucutc iuid enstaved Jcw's, aud that Moxs 
was an Eg>'ptian priese who w enr as a niisÉonar)' aniong the Jcwish “Icpcre,’’ ajid gave 
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\Vhcn Moses led the Je-ivs to Mt. Sinai he wm merely following the 
route laid dovra by Egyptian turquoise-hunring expeditions for a thousand 
years before him. The account of the forty years’ wandering in the 
desert, oncc loohed upon as Incrcdible, now scems reasonablc enough in 
a traditionally nomadic people; and the conquest of Canaan was bue ooe 
more instance of a hungry nomad horde falling upon a settled community. 
The conquerors killcd as many as they could, and married the rest. 
Slaughrer was unconfined, and (to foliow the ttJCt) was divinely ordained 
and enjoyed;* Gideon, in capturing two cities, slew 110,000 men; only 
in ihc annals of the Assyrians do we mcet again wich such hearty killing, 
or easy counting. Occasionally, we are told, "the land rested from 

Moses had been a pacieoc bue Joshua was onljr ^ pl^in^ 

blunt warrior; Moses had ruled bloodlessly by Inventing interviews wich 
God, but Joshua ruled by the second law of nature—chac the superior 
killer surv^ives. In this rcalistic and unsentimental fashion the jews took 
rheir Promised Land. 

rn soLOMox ix ali> his glory 
Race ” Appearance — “ Organtzation — Judges and 

kings—Saiil—David—SQlQ7fia7t—Hi^ *wealtb—Tbe Te7nple— 

Rise of the social probleen in Israel 

Of thclr racial origln wc can only say vaguely that they were Semites, 
nor sharply distinet or different from the ocher Semites of western Asia; 
it was rheir history chat made chem, not they who made their history. 
Ar their ve ry first appcarance they are already a mjxmre of many stocks^ 
only by the most unbelievable virtue could a "pure” race have existed 

thitm liM-s of doinlinKS mcHieled upon thosc of rhe Egypdin clcrg>%“ Grcck and tlom^n 
wnters repeat this txplanition of rhe E^odus;^^ bue eheir jinti-Scttitcic iitclIiutEOTisi make 
thcfn tuiftlkblc guid«- One vtrse of dic Biblioal ^iccount suppom VVard'a mierpnetation 
of ihc Eiodus as s kbor snikc: “And the king of Eg>'pt said unto them^ WTiercfqrc do 
yc^ Moses and Aaroru kt the pcoplc from their works? Ger yoo unto your biirdcns^"^ 

Moses is an Egj'ptiari nther than a Jewisb lume; perhap« k is a shorrer form of 
Abmose^ Professor Garscang^ of the MarsttHi ExpedicioA of the Universicy of LiverpDoU 
claims to have discovered, in the royal tombs of Jciicho, cvidcnce thac Moses was rcsctied 
(prtttsely in 1517 bæl) by the chen Friucess, latcr the great Queen, Hatsbepsui; tlist he 
wikS broilght up by hrr ts a coiirt favoiite, and fied from Egypt upon the Accession af 
her caemy^ Thutmose 111 .*^ Hc belirt es tbar the matedai found in th«c tomhs confirms 
the story of the fali of Jcricho {/osbua+ vi); hc d^tes this falJ ca. 140D bjcl^ and the 
Exodus ca. 1+47 Ai this chronalogy rests upon the precarious datuig of scatabs and 
pon:ery+ ir niust bc recelved with respeetfuJ scepdeisin. 
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among the thousand crhnic cross-currents of the Ncar East. But the 
Je\vs werc the purest of all, for they incennamed o nly very rchictanrly 
with other pcoples. Hence they have malntained rheir rype wirh astonlsh- 
itig tenacity; the Hebrew prisoners oo the Egyptian and Assyrian reliefs, 
despite the prejudiccs of the artist, are rccognizably like the Jews of our 
own time: therc, too, are the long and curved Hltdte nose,* the proiecting 
cheek-bones, the curly hair and beard^ though onc cannot see, under 
the Egyptian carieature, the scrawny toughness of body, the subtlcry 
and obstinacy of spirit, that have characterized the Semites from the 
“stifT-nccked” foliowers of Moses to the inseru rable Bedouins and trades- 
men of today. In the carly ycars of their conquest they dressed in simple 
tunics, low-erowned hats or turban-like caps, and easy-going sandals; 
as wealth came they covered their feet with leather shoes, and their tunics 
with fringed kaftans. l‘heir women, who were among the most beauriful 
of antiquity,t painted their checks and their eyes, wore all chc jewciry 
they could gct, and adopted to the best of their ability the newest styles 
from Babylon, Nineveh, Damascus or Tyre.** 

Hebrew was among the most majestically sonorous of all the languages 
of the carth. Despite its gutturals, it was fuU of mascnlinc music; Renan 
described it as “a quiver fuU of arrows, a trumper of brasses crashing 
through the air.’”* It did not differ mueh from the speech of the Phoeni- 

cians or the Moabites. The Jews used an alphabet aktn to the Phcenician;" 
some scholars beliet'e it lo be the oldest alphabet known.** They did not 
bother to write vowels, leaving these for the sense to fil] in; c ven today 
the Hebrew vowels are mere points adoming the consonants. 

The invaders never foimed a united nation, but remained for a long 
time as rwelve more or less mdependent tribes, organized and ruled on 
the principles not of the State but of the patriarchal family. The oldest 
head of each family group particlpatcd in a council of ciders w*hich was 
the iast court of law and justice in the tribe, and which eooperated wnth 
the Icaders of other tribes only under the compulsion of dire emcrgency. 
The family was the most convenient economic unit in tilling the Helds 
and rending the flocks; this was the source of its strength, its authority, 
and its political power, A measurc of family communism softened the 
rigors of patemal disciplinc, and created meniorics to which the prophets 
harked back disconsolately in more individualistic days. For when, under 


* Cf. p+ 7UJ 

t Cf. the storj' of and ihc dcscripuDns of Rcbcccj^ Bflth5hebi+ ttc. 
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Solomon, indusrry came ro the towns, and made the individual tlie new 
economic unit of producdon, the authority of the famUy weakcned, evcn 
as roday, and the inhcrent order of Jewish life dccaved. 

The “judges” to whom the tribes occasionalJy gav 4 a imited obedience 

wcrc not magistrates, bur chiefcalns or warriors-evcn whcn they were 

pricsts. In chosc days there was no king In Israel, but cvcry man did thac 

whJch was right in his own cyes.”” This incrcdibly Jcffeisonlan condlrion 

gave way under the necds of war; the rhrcat of domination by the Phills- 

tines^brought a temporary unity to the tribes, and persuaded them to 

appolnt a king whose authority over them should be condnuous. The 

prophet Samuel wamed them against certain disadvantages in rule by 
onc man: * 

And Samuel said, This wiU bc the manner of the king that shall 
reign over you; He will take your sons and appoinc die ni for him- 
self, for his chariots, and to be his horsemen; and some shall run 
before his chariots. And he wil] appoinc them capiains over thous- 
ands, and captains over fifdesj, and will set them to car his ground, 
and to reap hU harvest, and to make his instruments of war, and 
instruments of his charioes. And he will take your daughters to fac 
confectionadcs, and to bc cooks, and to be bakers. And he wiJ] 
take your ficlds, and your vineyards, and your olivcyards, even the 
bese of them, and give them to his serv'ants. And he will take your 
mcusejvancs, and your maidsen-ants, and your goodliest young men, 
and your asscs, and put them to his work. He w'ill take the tenth 
of your sheep, and ye shall b« his servants. And yc shall ciy out 
in that day because of your king which ye shall have c hosen you; 
and the Lord will not hear you in chat day, * 

Nevertheiess the people refused to obey the voice of Samuel; 
and ihcy said, Nay, but we shall have a king over us; thac wc also 
may bc like all the nations; and that our king may judge us, and 
go out before us, and fight our batties." 

Their first king, Saul, gave them good and evil instmetively: foughe 
their battics bravely, lived simply on his own cstatc at Gileah, pursued 
young David with murdcrous atten rions, and was bcheaded in fiight from 
the Philistincs. The Jeu-s learned, then, at the first opportunity, that ware 
of succession arc among the appanages of momrehy. Uniess the little 
epic of Saul, Jonathan and David is merely a masterpicce of literary 
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creation* (for thcre is no conrcmporary mention of these pcrsonalides 
outsidc thc BibJe), this first king, aftcr a bloody mterlude, was succccdcd 
by David, heroic slayer of Goliath, tender lover of Jonathan and many 
maidens, half-naked danccr of wild dances,“ scducrive playcr of the harp, 
sweet singer of marvelous songs, and able king of the Jews for almosc 
forty ycars. Herc, so carJy in literattirc, is a character fidly drawn, real 
with all the contradictory passions of a hving soul: as ruihlcss as his 
time, his tribe and his god, and yet as rcady to pardon his cnemics as 
Casar was, or Christ; putting capcivcs to death whoiesaJe, like any 
Assyrian monarch; charging his soo Solomon to “bring down to the grave 
with biood’' the “hoar head” of old Shimel who had curscd him many 
years beforc;*" taldng Uriah’s w-ife into his harem incontinently, and send¬ 
ing Uriah into the front line of battie to gct rid of hini;" accepting 
Nathan’s rebuke humbly, but kccping the lovely Bathsheba none the less; 
forgi ving Saul almost sevcnty dmes scvcn, merely taking his shield when 
he miglit have takcn his life; sparing and supporting Alephiboshcth, a 
possible pretendcr to his throne; pardoning his ungrateful son Absalom, 
who had bcco caught in armed rebellion, and bitterly mouming that son’s 
death in trcasonable battic against his father (“O my son Absaloml my son, 
my son, Absalom! would God 1 had died for thcc, O Absalom, my son, my 
son!”)”~thIs is an authcntic man, of full and varJcd elements, bearing 
within Jtim all the vestiges of barbarism, and all the promise of civilization. 

On Corning to thc throne Soloman, for his peace of mind, siew all rival 
clalmants. This did not disturb A'ahveh, who, taking a liking to the young 
king, promised him wisdom beyond all men before or af ter him" Per¬ 
haps ^lomon deserves his reputation; for not only did he combine in 
his own life the cpicurean enjoynient of every pleasore and luxury with 
a stoic fulfillment of all his obligations as a king,t but he taught his people 
thc values of law and ordcr, and lured them from discord and war to iti- 
dustry and peace. He Uved up to his name,f for during his !ong rcign 
Jerusalem, which David had made the Capital, took ad vantage of this un- 
wonted quiet, and incrcascd and mulriplied its weakh. Originally the citv§ 
had been built around a w'ell; then Jt had been turned into a fortress 


• Lite the jpljjr story of Samson, who bumed the crops of the Philisdncs by Iciiinp 
loosc in them three huniircd foxes widi rorches ned to rheir and, in ibe nuuuitt a£ 
sonie ontars, s3cw a thousand mea wiih thc i^miione of dn 

t “He sp3ike three thousand pruverbs^r ^ndi his songs were ^ thousand ind live,"* 
t Taketi from Sbalfrpij meaning pcace. 

S iVientiontd in thc Tell-cl-Amariia ubleci as Ursaliminii^ or Urufialimi 
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becausc of its cxalted poskion above the piair; row, though it was not 
on the main lines of trade, it bccame one of the busicst nurkets of che 
Near £ast. By maintaining the good relations rhat David had estabiished 

whh Kitig Hirani of Tyre, Solomon cncouraged Phærician merchants to 

dircct their caravans through Palcstlnc, and developcd a profitable ex- 

change of agriculmral products from Israel for the imnufaccured articles 
of Tyre and Sidon. Fle built a Bcct of mcrcantile vcsscls on the Red 
Sea, and pcisuaded Hiram to use this new route, Instead of Egypt, in 

tradiitg with Arabia and Africa,** It was probabiy in Arabia that Solomon 
mined the gold and prccious stoncs of “Ophir”;* probabiy from Arabia 

rhat the Queen of “Sheba” came to seek his friendship, and perhaps his 

aid." We are told rhat “the w'eight of gold that came to Solomon in one 
year was sLx hundred three score and sl.\ talents of gold”;" and though 
this could not compare wIth the revenues of Babylon, Ninevch or Tyre, 

it lifted Solomon to a place among the richest potentates of his dme.* 
Some of this wealth he used for his private pleasure. He indulged 
porticularJy his hobby for collecting concubincs—though hisrorians un- 
dramatically reduce his “seven hundred wives and three hundred coneu- 
bines” to sixty and eighty," Perhaps by some of these marriages he wished 
to strengthen his friendship with Egypt and Phoenicia; perhaps, like 
Ramcscs II, he was animated with a eugeme passion for transmitting his 
superior abilities. But most of his revenues went to the strengthening 
of his govemment and the beautification of his Capital. He repaired the 
citadel around which the city had been buiit; he raLsed forts and stationed 
garrisons at stratcgic points of his rcalm to discourage both invasion and 
revolt. He divided his kingdom, for administrative purposes, inio t\velve 
districcs which de I i bc rately crossed the tribal boundaries; by this plan he 
hoped to Icssen the clannish separat ran of the tribes, and to weld them 
into one peoplc. He failed, and Judea failed with him. To finance his 
govemment he organized expeditions to mine precious metals, and to 
import luxurics and sirange dclicacies-e.g., "ivory, apes and peacocks”* 
—which could bc sold to the growing bourgetthie at high prices; he levied 

the of tbé talent in tbc ancicnt Keaf Eiist cf. p. abcft-e, The value 

varied from rime to time; but we shonld not bc exaggeradn^ k if we fated the talent, in 
Solomon*^ da)v as having a pyreha^g powtr of over $iq^wo in our conccfiiporaji,' money- 
Probabiy the Hebrew wrirer spobc in a litcrary ’^vay, and wc tnusi not ralcc his figwxs 
loo sciirnisly. On the flumiations of Hebrew currency cf. tbc Jewuh Ejicy^hp^dh^ 
antclcs ^Numismatics'^ and '‘ShekcL^ Comagt, as distinci from rings or ingors of silver or 
gold, does luot appear in Palcstlnc luitil about 650 b£." 
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tolls upon all caravatrs passing through Palestme; he put a poll rax upon 
all his subject peopics, required contributions from every district except 
his own> and resco ed to thc State a monopoly of the trade in yam, horses 
and chariotSp** Josephus assures us rhat Solonion “made silver as plendful 
in Jerusalem as stones in the Street.”" FLnaily hc resolved to adom the 
city with a new tcmplc for Yahveh and a new palace for himself. 

We gather some sense of thc turbulcnce of Jcwish Ilfe from the faet 
that before this dme there had been, apparently^ no temple at all in 
Judea, not even in Jerusalem; the people had sacrificcd co Yahveh in local 
sanetuaries or on etude al tars in the hills.“ Solomon called thc more sub- 
stanrial burghers together, announeed his plans for a temple, plcdgcd to 
it great quantities of gold, silver, brass, iron, wood and precious stones 
from his o\vn stores, and gently suggested that the temple would weicome 
contributions from thc citizens, If wc m^y believe the chronicler, they 
piedged for his usc five rhousand gold talen ren tbousand silver talents, 
and as mueh iron and brass as hc might need; **and they with whom 
prccious scones were found gave them to the creasure of the housc of thc 
Lord.*'“ The sitc chosen was on a hiil; the \valls of the Temple rose, like 
the Parthenon, continuously from thc rocky slopcs.* The design was in 
the stylé that thc Phoenicians had adopred from Egypt, with decorative 
Ideas from Assy ria and Babylon. The Temple was not a church, but a 
quadrangular enclosure composed of scveral buildingSi The main struc- 
ture was of modest dimensions—about one hundred and twen ty-f our feet 
in length, fifty-five in breadth, and fifty-uvo in height; half thc Icngth 
of thc Parthenon, a quarter of thc Icngth of Chartres,** The Hebrews 
w'ho came from all judea to contribute co the Temple, and later to wor- 
ship in it, forgivably looked upon it as one of the wonders of the world; 
they had not scen thc immensely greater temples of Thebes, Babylon and 
Nineveh. Before the main stmeture rose a “porch” some one hundred 
and eighty feet high, overlald \viih gold. Gold was spread lavishly about, 
if we may credit our sole authority: on the beams of the main ceiling, 
on the posts, thc doers and the walls, on the candelabra, the lanips, the 
snuffers, the spoons, the censers, and % hundred basins of gold.” Prccious 
stones were inlaid here and there, and nvo gold-platcd cherubim guarded 
the Ark of the Covcnanc.'" The walls w ere of great square scones; thc ccil- 
ing, posts and doors were of carved cedar and olivc wood. Most of the 

• Tt is that th^i site of thc Temple A\a5 that wtiich ts now cavmå by thc Mosilcm 

shrinc El-hiram-csh-shanf; but no rcniains of thc Temple have bed found.* 
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building materials were broughc from Phcenicia, and most of the skil led 
Work was done by artisans imporred from Sidon and TyreThe unskilled 
labor was herded together by a ruthless coTvée of 150,000 men, after the 
fashion of the rime." 

So for seven ycars the Tcmple rose, to provide for fonr centuries a 
lordly home for Yahvch. Thcn for thirtetn ycars more the artkans and 
pcople kbored to build a mueh larger edifice, for Solomon and his harem. 
Merely one wing of it-“the house of the forest of Lebanon''-W35 four 
times as large as the Tcmple." The walb of the main building were made of 
immense stone blocks fifteen feet In length, and were omamcnted with stani- 
aiy’, reliefs and paintings in the Assy rian style. The palace contained halls 
for the royal reception of distinguished vlsitors, apartments for the tung, 
separate quarters for the more important wjves, and an arsenal as the final 

basis of govemment. Not a sionc of the gigantic edifice smvjvcs, and its 
sjte Is unknown.” 

Ha ving established his kitigdom. Solomon scttled down to en joy it. 
As his rci^ proceeded he paid less and Icss attention to religion and fre- 
quented his harem rather more than the Temple, The BiblicaJ chroniclcrs 
reproach him bitterly for his galkntry in- building aiiars to the cxotic 
deities of his foreign wives, and cannot forgive his philosophical—or per- 
haps polirical-impartiality to the gods, The people admired his wjsdom, 
but suspected in it a certain centripetal quallty; rite Temple and the palace 
had cost them mueh gold and biood, and were not more popular with 
them than the Pyramids had been with the workingmen of Egypt. The 
upkeep of these establishments required considefable taxation, and fcw 
govemmcncs have made taxation popular. When he died Israel was ex- 
hausted, and a discontented proletariat had been created whose labor 
found no sceady cmplojanent, and whose sufFcrings were to transfomt 
the warlike culc of Yahveh into the almost socklistic religion of the 
prophets, 

m. THE GOD OF HOSTS 

Folythehm—Yabveh-Henotheimi-Character of the Hebrpw te- 

Ispon-The idea of shtSacTifice-CiTpwncwon—The priest- 

hood^-Straitge gods 

Nexr to the promulgation of the “Book of Law,” the building of the 
Temple st-as the most important event in the epic of the Jews. It not only 
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gave Yahvch a home^ but it gave Judea a spiricual center and capical, a 
vehide of tradition, a memor)' to serve as a pillar of fire through centuries 
of wandering over the earth. And it played its part in lif ting the Hebrew 
religion from a primidve polyrheism ro a faith intense and intolerant, but 
none the Icss onc of the creadve creeds of hktory. 

As they first entered the historie scene the Jc\vs werc nomad Bedouins 
who feared the djinns of the air* and worshiped rocks^ cattlc, sheep, and 
the spirits of eaves and hiils.“ The cult of the buU, the sheep and the 
lamb was not neglcctedj iMoses could never quite win his flock from 
adoradon of the Golden Calf^ for the Egyptian worsliip of the buh was 
still fresh in their mcmorics, and Yahveh was for a long time symbolized 
in rhat ferocious vegetarian. In Exodus (xxxii^ 25-18) we read how the 
Jews indulged in a naked dance before the Golden Calf, ar^d how Moses 
and the Levites—or pricstly class—slew three chousand of them in punish- 
ment of their idolatry-* Of serpent worship there are counticss traces 
in early Jewish history^ from the serpent images fonnd in the oldest 
ruinSj” to the brazen serpent made by Moses and worshiped in the Temple 
until the time of Hezekiah (ca. 710 As among so many peoples^ 

the snake seemed sacred to the Jews, partly as a phallic symbol of viribty, 
partly as typifying v^dsdom, subtlety and etemitj''—literahy becausc of irs 
Gbility to make both ends mect." Baal, symbotked in conical uprighe 
stones mueh like chc tmga of the Hindus, was venerared by some of the 
Hebrews as the male princjple of reprodnedonj the hnsband of the land 
that he fertilized,^ Just as primitive polytheism survived in the worship 
of angels and saints, and in the teraphmij or portable Idols, that served as 
household gods,* so the magical notions rife in the early enks persisted 
to a late day despite the protests of prophets and priests* The people 
seem to have looked upon Moses and Aar on as magicians * and to have 
patronized professional diviners and sorccrers. Divination was sought ac 
times by shaking dice {Utwi and Tbmmrimi} out of a box (ephod)^^ 
ritual still used to ascertain the will of the gods, Ic is to the credit of the 
pricsts thar they opposed these practices, and preached an exelusive reli- 
ance on the magic of sacriHce^ prayer and contributions. 

Slowly chc conception of Yahveh as the one national god took formn, 
and gave to Jewish faith a unicy and simplicity lifted up above chc chaotic 

• Other vesdges cif luiirtial wnrship omong ihfr ancient Hcbntw’s tnay be foond Ln i 
King^ xii, and Ahib, KIng of kracl, woi^pcd ticlfcn in chc ccnmry 

afier SelomoFu* 
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mulriplidty of thc Mcsopotamian panthcons. Appareiitly thc conquering 
Jews took one of thc gods of Cartaaii, Yahu,* and rc-created him in thcir 
own image as a stem, warlike, “stifF-ncckcd” deity, with almosc lovable 
liniitations. For this god makcs tio claim to omniscience: he asks the Jews 
to idcntify thcir homcs by sprinkling thcm \dth thc biood of thc sacrihcial 
lamb, lest hc shonld dcstroy thcir children inadvertently along with the 
first-bom of the Egj'ptiansi*' he is not above making mistakes, of which 
man is his vi'orst; he regrets, too latc, thac he creatcd Adam, or allowcd 
Saul to bccomc king, He is, now and then, grcedy, trascible, bloodthirtsy, 
capricious, petulant: “I will bc gracious to whom 1 wiU be gracious, and 
will show iticrcy to whom I will show mcrcy.™ He approves jacob’s 
use of deceit in revcnging himsclf upon Laban;* his conscience is as fiexible 
as that of a bishop in politics. He is talkative, and likcs to make long 
specches; but hc is shy, and will not allow men to scc anything of him 
but his hind parts." Never was there so thoroughly human a g<^. 

Originally hc scems to have been a god of thunder, dwelling in the 
hilisand worshiped for thc same reason that the youthful G ork i was a 
believer when it thundered. The authors of the Pentateueh, to whom 
religion was an instrument of statcsmanshlp, formed this Vulcan Into 
Mars, so that in thcir encrgctic bands Yahveh bccamc predominantly an 
impcrialistic, expansionist God of Hosts, who fights for his people as 
ficrccly as the gods of the Uiai, “The Lord is a man of war,” says 
".Moses” “ and Daind cchoes him: "He tcacheth my hånds to war.’*" 
Yahveh promiscs to “dcstroy all the people to whom” thc Jews "shall 
come,” and to drive out the Hi^Hte, thc Canaanite and the Himte "by 
little and littlc”;" and he ckims as his owti all thc territory conquered by 
the JcM's" He will have no pacifist nonsense; he know'S that even a 
Promised Land can be won, and held, only by the sword; he is a god of 
war bccause he has to bc; it will take centuries of military defeat, political 
subiugarion, and moral development, to transform him into the gentie 
and loving Father of Hillcl and Christa He is as vain as a soldier; he drinks 
up praise with a bottomless appetite, and he is anxious to display his 
prowess by drowning the Egyprians: "They shall know that I am the 
Lord when I have gotten me honor upon Pharaoh.’™ To gain successes 
for his people he commits or commands brutafitics as repugnant to our 
taste as they w’cre acceptable to the morals of the age; he slaughteis whole 

* Among some Bfonæ Age (3É00 bjc.) niLns found in Caiuzn in were pieccs of 
potuery buring thc namc ol a Caiwanitc Y^h or Yahu* 
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natJons with the naive pleasure of a Gulliver fighting for Lilliput. Be- 

causc the Jcws “commir whoredom^’' the daughters of jMoab hc bids 

jMoses: “Take all the heads of the people, and hang them up before the 
Lord against the sun”;'’ it is rhe moral ity of Ashurbariipal and Ashur^ He 
offers CO show mercy to chose who love him and keep his commandmcnts, 
bur, likc some resolute germ, he wiU punish children for the sins of their 
fathers, their grandfathcrSt cvcn their grcat-great-grandfachcrs.” Hc is 
so fcrocious that he thinks of destroying aJl the Jcws for worshiping the 
Golden Calf; and Moses has to atgue with tum that 
himself,^ **Tum from thy ficrcc wrath,” the man tells his god, **and 
repent of this evil against thy people”- and *‘the Lord repented of the 
evil which he thought to do unto his people/*" Again Yahveh proposes 
ro exterminate the rcot and branch for nebelling against Moses, but 
Moses appeak to his better nature, and bids him think whar pcoplc will 
say when they hear of such a thing/* He asks a cniel test—human sacrifice 
of the bitterest sort—from Abraham. Likc Aloses, Abraham ceaches Yahveh 
the principles of morals, and persuades him not to dcscroy Sodom and 
Gomorrah if there shall be fotind fifty—fortj^—thirty—twenty—ren good 
men in those cities;” bit by bie he lures his god townards decency, and 
illustrates the manner in which chc moral development of man compels 
the pcrlodical re-crcation of his deltics. The curscs with which Yahveh 
thrcacens hk chosen people if they dkobey him are models of ritupera- 
tioUj and inspircd those who bumed heretics in the Inquisition, or ex- 
conimunlcated Splnoza: 


Cursed shalt thou be in dic city, and cursed shah thou be in the 

T 

field. , - . Cursed shall be the fruir of thy bod\% and the fruic of 
rhy land* * ^ Cursed shalt rhou be when thou comest in^ and 

cursed shalt thou be when thou gæst out^ * » » The Lord shall 
smite thcc Vi ith a consumption, and with a fever, and with an in¬ 
flammation. » * . The Lord will smite thee with the botch of 
Egypt, and with the emerods (tumors), and vnth the scab, and 
with the itch, whereof thou canst not bc healede The Lord shall 
smite thee with madness^ and blindncss, and astonishment of heart^ 
* , Also every sickness, and every pbgue, which is not written 

in the Book, of this Law% them w'iU the Lord bring upon thee, 
until thou bc destroved.^ 


Yahveh w'as not the only god whosc cxistence was recognized by the 
Jcws, or by lumself; alJ that he asked, in the First Commandment, was chat 
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he shoald be placed above the rest. “1 am a jcalous god,” he confesses, and 
he bids his followers “utteriy overthrow” his rivals, and “quite break down 
their images.”” The jews, before Isaiah, seldom thøught of Yahveh as the 
god of all tribes, even of all Hebrews. The Moabites had cheii god Che- 
jnodi, to whom Naomi thought it fight ihat Ruth should remain loyali" 
Baabtebub was the god of Ekron, Milcom was the god of Ammon: the eco- 
nomic and political separatism of these pcoples naturally rcsulted in avhat 
we might caD their thcologicai independence. Moses rings, in his famous 
song, “Who is likc unto thee, O Lord, among the gods?’"* and Solomon 
savs, “Great is our god above all gods,’"* Not only was Tammuz accepted 
as* a real god by all but the most educated jews, but his cult was at one time 
so poputar in Judea chat Ezckicl complained that the ritual wailing for Tam- 
muz’ death could be heard in the Tempic." So distinet and autgnomous were 
the Jcwish tribes ihat even in the time of jeremiah many of them had their 
o’ivn deities: “according to the number of thy eities arc thy gods, O 
Judah”; and the gloomy prophet goes on to protest against the worship of 
Baal and Moloch by his peoplc" With rhe growth of political unity un¬ 
der David and Solomon, and the ceniering of wotship in the Tcmple at Jeru¬ 
salem, theolog>' reflected history and politics, and Vahveh bccame the sole 
god of the jews, Beyond this “henotheism”* they made no further prog- 
ress towards monothelsm until the Prophets.t Even in the Yahvistic stage 
the Hehraic religion came doser to monotheism than any other pre-Prophet- 
ic faith cxcept the ephcmcral sun-worship of Ikhnaton. At least equal as 
sentiment and poctiy to the pol^thcism of Babylonia and Grcece, Judaism 
was immensely superior to the other religions of the time in majestj’' and 
power, in philosophic unity and grasp, in moral fervor and Lnlluenec, 

This intense and somhre religion never took on any of the omate ritual 
and joyous ceremonics that marked the worship of the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian gods. A sensc of human nothingness before an arbitrai>' dcity dark- 
ened all ancient Jewish thought. Despite the cfTons of Solomon to beau- 

* A dumsy but ttseftil word eomed by Ma^ Miilkr ro dcsignair ihu worship of a god 
as supKine, comblrkcd wirfi tht taplick (as in [ndia) or rack (as m Judea) admission of 
oiher gods. 

tEJeha* however, as far back as the nJoiii emrury annouriced ore God; **l know 
thac rhere cs no God ifi ail the carth but in It should bc rcfncmbcred ihat even 

modem monnilieism is higtily lelaiicc and incomplctcr As cht jews worshiped a tribal 
god, so 'A^ ivorship a European god—or an English+ or d Gtnnan+ or an ItalJao, god; no 
moment of modesty comes lo rcmlnd tis ihac the aboundlng miLIbns of India, Giba and 
Japan-noi lo speak of the thcologkns of tht jtmgle-do not yet reoognizfi rhe God of our 
Faihcrsk Not undl the machine wxaves all the canh inio one egonomLc and forces 
all the nations imdcr onc nile, will there be onc god-for the carth. 
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tify the culc of Yahvch with color and ^pund^ the worship of this awful 
divinitv remained for many ccnturics a rtligion of fear rarher chan of love. 
One wonderSj in looking back upnn these faiths* whether they broughr as 
mueh consolation as terror to bumanity. Religions of hopc and love arc a 
lu,vur}'' of security and ordcr^ the need for striking fear into a subjcct or 
rebcllious people made most primitive religions colts of mjTtery and dread, 
The Ark of clie Covenant, containing the sacred scrolls of the Law, syrn- 
boIiKed by its unrouchabilit)'' the character of the Jewish creed, When the 
pious Uzzah, to prevent the Ark from fatling into the dust, caughe k for 
a moment m his hånds,. 'Yhe anger of the Lord was kindlcd against Uzzah^ 
and God smote hun there for his errorj and there he died.*"** 

The central idea in Judaic dieology was chat of sin. Never has another 
pcoplc heen so fond of virtuc—nnless ic was those Puritans who seemed to 
step out of the Old Testament with no intermption of CathoUc centuries. 
Since the flesh was weak and the Law complex^ sin was inevitablc, and the 
Jewish spirit wbs often ovcrcast with the thonght of sin’s consequcnccs^ 
from the with holding of rain to the ruin of all Israel. Thcrc was no Hel! 
in this faith as a distinetive placc of punishment; but almost as bad tvas the 
Shcolt or '-bnd of darkness” under the carth, which received all the dead, 
good and wicked alike, except such divinc favorites as Moses, Enoch and 
Elijah^ The Jews, however, made little reference to a life beyond the 
grave; their creed said nothing of personal tmmonality, and confined its 
rewards and pumshments ro this mundane Ufe. Nor unril the Jews had lost 
hope of earthly mumph did they take over, probably from Persia and per¬ 
haps a!so from Egyp^i the notion of personal resurrecrioo, It was out of 
this spiritual dénouer^ient tJiat Chrisrknity was borm 
The threat and conscqucnce of sin mighe be offset by prayer or sacriflce. 
Semitic, like “Arj^an^” sacrifice began by offering human victims;* then it 
ofFered animals—the ^^first fruits of the flocks*^—and food from the helds; 
finally it compromised by offering praise. At first no anknai mlght be 
eaten unless kitkd and bicssed by the priese* and offered for a momenc to 
die gocL"* Circumcision partook of the nature of a sacrifice, and perhaps of 
a commutation: the god took a part for the ivhole. Menstruation and child- 
bUth, likc sin^ made a person spiritually unclean, and ncccssitatcd ritual 
piirihcauon by priestly sacriJice and prayer. At every tum tabus hedged in 
the faithful; sin lay potential tn almost every desire, and donations were re- 
quired in atonement for almost every sin. 


Only the priests couid offer sacrifice properly^ or cxplain correetly 
the rituil and mystenes of the faith. The priests were a closed caste* to 
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which none but the descendants of Levi* could belong. Thcy could not 
inherit property," bur they were exempt from all taxation, toil, or tributc;" 
they levied a tithe upon the harvests of the docks, and tumed to their 
own use such oflerings to the Temple as were left unused by the god," 
After the Exile, the wcalth of the clergy grew with that of the rcnasccnt 
community; and since this sacerdotal wcalth was well administered, 
augmented and prcscrved, it finally made the pricsts of the Sccond 
Temple, in Jerusalem as in Thebes and Babylon, more povt'erful than 
the king. 

Ncverthclcss the growth of clcrical power and religious cduearion 
never quice sufficed to win the Hebrews from superstition and idolatry. 
The hili^tops and groves continued to harbor alien gods and to witness 
secret rites; a substanml minority of the pcoplc proscrated themselves 
beforo sacred stones, or worshiped Baal or Astarte, orpractised divination 
in the Babylon ian manner, or set up images and burned Lneense to them, 
or knelt before the brazen serpent or the Golden Calf, or hllcd the 
Temple with the noise of heathen fcasdng," or made their children 
“pass through the fire” in sacrificc;" c ven some of the kings, like Solomon 
and Ahab, wxnt “a-whoring” after forcign gods. Holy men like Elijah 
and Elisha arose who, without ncccssarily becoming priests, preached against 
these pracrices, and rried by the examplc of their lives to lead their peoplc 
into righteousness. Out of these conditions and beginnings, and out of 
the rise of po verty and exploitation in Israel, camc rhe stipreme figur es 
in Jewish religion—those passionate Prophets who purified and elevated 
the creed of the jevvs, and prepared it for its vicarious conquest of the 
western world, 

IV. THE FIRST RADICALS 

The class icar—Origin of the Frophets—Ajiios at Jerusale?fi— 
Isaiab—Hh attacks upon the Tich—tiis doctrine of a Messkh— 

The hifluence of tbe Prophets 

Since poverty is created by wcalth, and never knows itself poor unril 
riches stare it in the face, so it raquircd the fabuious fortune of Solomon 
to mark the begmning of the class war in Israel. Solomon, like Peter 
and Lenin, tried to move too quickly from an agricultural to an industrial 
State. Not on 
great burdens 


y did the toil and taxes involved in his enterpriscs imposc 
upon his peoplc, but when thosc undertakings werc com- 


• Onr of ihe sons of Jacob. 
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piete, after twcnty ycars of jndii5try% a proJcrariat had becn created in 
Jerusalem which, kcking sufficient employmcnt^ becamc a source of 
political facrioji and comipdon in Palesdne, predsely as ic was to bccome 
in Rome* Slums developed step by step with the rise of private wcalth 
and the inercasmg luxury of the court. Exploitation and usury bccamc 
recpgnized practises among the owmers of greae estates and the merchants 
and money-lendcrs who flocked abour the Tern pie. The landlords of 
Ephraim, said AmoSt “sold the righteous for siiver and rhe jXKjr for a 
pair of shoes.”** 

This growing gap beeween the nccdy and the affluent, and the sharpen- 
ing of that conflicc berween the city and the country which aJways 
acconi parties an indnstrial ci\^ilization, had something to do with the 
division of Palcstine into two hosrilc kingdoms after the death of Solo- 
mon: a northern kingdotn of Ephraim,* with its Capital at Samaria, and 
a Southern kingdom of Judah, with its Capital at Jerusalem. From that 
time on the Jews were weakened by fratemal hatred and strifci, breaking 
out occasionally into bitter war. Shortly after the death of Solomon 
Jerusalem was captured by Sheshonk, Pharaoh of Egypt, and surrende red, 
to appeasc the concjueror, nearly all the gold that Solomon had gathered 
in his long career of taxadon. 

It was in this atmosphere of political disruption^ economic war, and 
religious degeneration that the Prophets appeared, The men to whom 
the word (in Hebrew, Nabii) was first applied were not quite of the 
character that our rcvcrence would associate with Amos and Isatah. 
Some were diviners who could read the .<;ecrccs of the heart and the past, 
and foretell the future, according to remunerarion; some %vere fanatics 
who w'orked themselves into a frenzv by weird music, strong drink, or 
der\^Ish-like dances, and spoke, in trances, words which their hearers 
considered inspired—l.c., breathed into them by some spirit other than 
their own.** jeremiah speaks with professional scom of “every man thar 
is mad, and maketh himself a prophet.^^ Some were gloomy recluses, 
like Elijah; many of them li ved in schools or monasteries ncar the tempies; 
but most of them had private property and wives" From this motley 
crowd of fakirs the Prophets devcioped into rcsponsible and consistent 
critics of their age and their pcople, magnificent strect-comer statesmen 

• ThtS Itingdom often cniEcd itsclf “IsnicI**; but this word will bc used. In thesc psgesp to 
iiiclude alE the Jew-^ 

f Traiuldccd by the Greefcs inio pro-pbf^tfi^ annuuiicernH 
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who wcrc all “thorough-goitig anti-clericals/*” and **thc most uncom- 
promising of anti-Semites,'"* a cross bctween soothsaycrs atid socialists. 
We misunderstand them if we take thcm as prophets in the wcathcf 
sense; thclr predictioiis werc hopes or threats, or pious interpolations " 
ot prognostications af ter the event;”* the Prophets themselves did not 
pretend to foretcll, so mueh as to speak out; they were eloquent members 
of the Opposition. In onc phasc they M'ere Tolstoians Inccnscd at in- 
dustrial exploication and ecclesiastical chicanery; they came up from 
the simple countiy^idc, and hurled damnation at the corrupt wcalth of 
the towns. 

Amos described himsclf not as a prophet but as a simple vilJage 
shepherd. Having left his herds to see Jerusalem, he was honified at the 
unnatural complexity of the life which he discovered there, the in- 
cquality of forninc, the bittemess of competition, the ruthlessness of 
exploitation. So he “stood in the gate,” and lashcd the conscienceless rich 
and their luxurlcs: 


Forasmueh, there fore, as your treading is upon the poor, and ye 
take from him burdens of wheat; ye have built houses of hewn 
SEone, but ye shall not dwcll in them; ye have pLinted plcasant 
vine^'ards, but ye shall not drink wine of them. . . . Woc to them 
tliat arc at case in Zion, . . . that Ue upon beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches, and cat the lambs out of the 
fiock, and the calves out of the midst of the stall; that chant to 
the sound of the viol, and invent to themselves instruments of music, 
likc David; that drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves with 
the chief ointments. . . . 


I despise your feast-days (saith the Lord); . ,, though jx offer me 
bumt offerings and your mcat offerings, I will not accept them. . . . 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs, for I will not hear 
the melody of thy viols. But let judgment run down as waters, and 
rigbteousness as a mighty stream™ 


This is a new note in the world’s literature. It is true that Amos duils 
the edge of his idealism by puning into the mouth of his god a Mississippi 
of threats whose scvcricy and aceumulation make the rcader sympathize 
for a moment wirh the drinkens of wine and the listeners to music. But 
herc, for the first time in the literature of Asia, the social conscience takes 
definite form, and pours into religion a content thac lifts it from ceremony 
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and flatteiy to a whip of morals and a call to riobiiity^ Wich Amos bcgins 
thc gospel of Jesus Christ. 

One of his faJrterest predictions seems to have been ful fil led whilc 
Amos was still alive* *Thiis saith the Lord: As che shepherd taketh out 
of the mourh of the lion two legs^ or a picce of an car, so shall the children 
of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria in the comer of a bed, and 
in Damascus in a couch* * . . And rhe houses of ivory shall perish, and 
the great houses shall have an About the same time anocher 

prophet threatened Samaria whh dcstruction in one of those myriads of 
vivid phrases which King james^s translators min red for chc currency of 
our speech out of the wcalth of the Bible: **Thc calf of Samaria,” said 
Hosea, “shall bc broken Into pieces- for chey have sown the wind, and 
chey shall reap the whixlwirid/'^ In 733 the young kingdom of Judah, 
threatened by Ephraim in alliance wirh Sy ria, appeaied to Assy ria for 
help* Assy ria came, took Damascus, subjccccd Sy ria, Tyre and Paicstine 
to tribute, made note of Jewish efforts to securc Egyprian aid, invaded 
again, captured Samaria, indulged in unprintable diplomatic exchanges 
wirh che King of Judah,™ failed ro take Jerusalem, and recired to Nlneveh 
laden wirh booty and i 00,000 Jewish captives doomed to Assyrian 
slavery,™ 

It was during this siege of Jerusalem that the prophet Isaiah bccame 
one of thc grear figures of Hebrew history.t Less provinciol than Amos, 
hc chought in terms of enduring statesmanship. Convinced that lictie 
Judah could not resisr chc imperial power of Assyria, even ^vith che help 
of distant Egj^pt—that broken staff which would pierce chc Iland that 
should rry to usc it—he pied wirh King Ahast, and then with King 
Hezekiah, to remain neutral in chc war benveen Assyria and Ephraim; 
like Amos and Hosca hc foresaw the faH of Samaria,'^ and the end of the 
northem kingdom. U'hen, however^ the Assyrians bcsieged Jerusalem, 
Isaiah counscled Hezckiah not to yicid. The sudden withdrawal of 
Sermacherib's hosts scemed to ^ustify hlm, and for a time his repute wos 
high uich the King and the people. AJways his ad vice was to deal justly, 

• The refeftnee is appirendy cp the room, made enrirdy of ivojy, in the paian at 
when: King Ahab Jived his “psitnicd queen*** JtzcbcL (ca. ■675-50 Bjc,). Scv- 

cral fine ivorics have been found by the Harvard Library Ijpedmon ia the rmm of a 
palacc teiiQtively Jdendfied wltJi AJntb^s.”* 

fThc book that bears his fume is a coMcctiDn of "^propbEciea^^ (Le^ icrmons) by nvo 
or more authors^ ranging in time from 710 to 300 bjc." Oiapters l-jaadx uc usoally 
ascribed eo chc ^Fiist Isiiah/ wh-o h here iiiscusstcL 
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and tlicn Icavc the issue to Yahvcli, uho would use Assyria as his agent 
for a rime, but in the end would destroy her, coo* Indeed, all the nacions 
kno\™ to Isaiah werc, according to hun, destined to be struck dow by 
Yahveh; in a fcw chapters (x\T-xxiii) Moab, Sy ria, Ethiopla, Egypt, 
Babylon and Tyre are dedicated ro destmecion; ‘"every onc shail howU''*“ 
This ardor for niination, this litany of curses, mårs Isaiah's book, as it 
mårs all rhe prophcric lirerature of the Bible. 

Kevcrtheless his denunciacion falls wherc ir belongs—upon economic 
exploitarion and greed. Hcrc his eloquencc rises to the highcst point 
reaehed in chc Old Testament, in passages that arc among rhe peaks of 
the world^s prose: 

The Lord wili enter into judgment with the ancients of his peoplc 
and the princcs thereof^ for yc have eaten up the vineyard; the 
spoil of the pwjr is in your houscs* What mean yc that ye heat my 
pcople to pieecs, and grind the faccs of the poor? , . . Woc unto 
them char join house to house, that lay field to field, till diere be no 
pbce, chat ihey may be placed alone in the midst of die earth! . . . 
Woe unco rhem that dccree unrighteous decrees to tum aside the 
ncedy from judgnietit {justice), and to take away the right from 
the poor of my pcople, chat widows may be their prey, and ihat 
dicy may rob chc fathcriess. And what will ye do in the day of 
vbicadon, and in the dcsolacion which shall come from afar? co 
wliom will ye flee for hc]p, and where will ye leave your glory? 

He is fillcd ’wdth scom of thosc who, wliile deccing tlic poor, presene a 
pious face to the worid. 

To what purpose is the multirude of your sacrlfices unto me? 
saith the Lord. I am fuil of the burne ofTcrings of rams, and the 
fat of fed beasts* » » - Your appoinced feasts my soul hareth; they 
are a troublc unto me; I am wearv co hear chem. And when ve 
spread fordi your hånds I will hide mine cyes from yon; yca, %vhen 
ye make many prayers I will not hear; your hånds are full of biood. 
Wash ye, make ye cican, put aw-ay the evil of your doings from 
faefore mine tyes, cease to du evil; leam to do wdl; seek judgment 
{jusrice), relieve the oppressed, judge the fathcriess, plead for the 
widow«^ 

Tic is biner, bur hc does not despair of his people; just as Amos had 
ended his prophecies with a prediccinn, stnngely apt todav, of rhe 
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restoradon of thc Jewi; to rliclr native laiid/“ so Isaiah condudcs by 
fomiulating thc AJcssianic hopc-the trust of thc Jcws in some Rcdcemcr 
who wjH end their political divisions, their subjcction, and their miserjs 


and bring an cra of universal brocherhood and pcacc: 


Behold, a vlrgin shall conccivc, and bear a son, and shall call 
his name Immanuel. . . . For iinto us a child is bom? and thc gov- 
emment shall bc upon his shouldcr: and his namc shal] bc calicd 
Wonderfal, Coutisellor, llie mighty God, The cvcrbsdng Fadicr, 
the Prince of Peace+ ^ ♦ . And there shall come forch a rod out 
of thc stem of Jesse, ^ , And the spirit of the Lord shall tese 
opon him, thc spiiit of wisdoni and underscanding, thc spirit of 
counsel and mighc, thc spirk of knowlcdgc and of thc fear of the 
Lord* * * ^ VVith righteousness shall he judge thc poor^ and nc- 
ptDvc with Cejuity for thc mcek of the earch; and he dia 11 smice 
the carth wiih thc rod of his mouth^ and wirh the breath of his 
lips shall he slay thc wieked. And righteousness shall bc thc girdlc 
of his loins, and fairhfulness the girdlc of his rcins. The wolf also 
shaJJ dwel! with the lamb, and thc leopard shail lic down with the 
kid, and thc calf and the young lion and the fatUng togcdicti and 
a littJe child shall Icad them- - ^ - And thev shall beat their swofds 
into ploughsharcs, and their spears intn pruning-hooks: nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they leam war any 
more.“* 

le was an admirable aspiration, but not for many generations yet would 
it express the mood of the Jen*s. The pricsts of the Tcmplc Itstcned 
with a well-controllcd sympathy to tbese uscful cncouragcmcnts to pictyt 
certain sects looked back to the Prophets for part of their inspiration; and 
perhaps these cxcoriarions of all sensual delight had some sbare In intensi- 
fying thc desert-bom Puritanisin of thc Jc^a-s, Bue for the most part the 
old lif c of thc palace and the tent, thc markct-place and thc ficid, went 
on as before; war took its choicc of c very generation, and slavery cori- 
tinued to be thc lot of che alien^ the mcrchant cheated with his scales," 
and cried to acone with sacriiicc and prayer. 

It wtis upon the Judaism of post-*ILxiiic days, and upon the world 
through Judaism and Chriscianit)% that thc Prophets Icfr their dccpcst 
mark. In Amos and Isaiah is che beginning of boch Chiistianity and 
socialism, thc spring from which has fiou^ed a srream of L copias wherein 
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no poverty or war shall dismrb human brotherhood and peace; chey are 
the source of the early Jcwish conception of a Messiah who would selzc 
the government^ reéstabiish the temporal power of the Jevvs^ and inaug- 
urate a dlctatorship of the dispossessed among mankind. Isaiah and Amos 
began, in a milltary age. the cxaltatlon of those virtues of simphdty and 
gcntlcness, of cooperation and friendliness, which jesus was to make a 
vital elen>cnt in his creed. They were the ftrst to undertake the heavy 
task of rcformJng the God of Hosts into a God of Love- they conscripted 
Yahveh for humanitarianlsm as the radicals of the nineteenth ceneury 
conscripted Christ for socialism- It was they who, when the Bible was 
printed in Europc, fired the Germanic mind w\xh a rejuvenated Chris^ 
tianitVf and lighted the torch of the Reformation; it was their fierce and 
intolerant virtue that formed the Puritans. l"heir moral philasopby was 
based upon a theory thac would beat better documencacion—that the 
righteous man will prosper, and the wieked wil] bc struck down; but 
even [f thar should be a delusion it is the fading of a noble mind. The 
prophets had no conception of freedom, but they loved )usdce, and 
callcd for an end to the tribal limitations of morality. They offered to 
the unfortunate of the earth a vision of brotherhood that beeame the 
precious and unforgotten heritagc of many generations. 


V* THE DEATH KSO RESURRECTION OF JERUSALEM 

The birtb of the Bible—The destrtiction of Jertisale7ri—The Baby- 
ionmn Cdptwky—J eTe??jjah—E zekiel—Tbe SecoTid 1 sat^ih— 

The libemtion of the Jev;i—The Second Tejfjple 

Thclr greatest contemporaiy inflnence was on the wTiting of the Bible. 
As the pcoplc feli away from the worship of Yahveh to the adoration 
of alien gods, the pricsts began to wonder whether the time had not come 
to make a final stand againsr the disintegration of the national faith. 
Taking a Icaf from the Prophets, who attributed to Yahveh the passionatc 
conviedons of cheir own souls, chey resolved to issue to the pcople a com- 
munication from God himself, a code of law’S that would reinvigorate 
the moral life of the nation, and would at the same time attract the 
support of the Prophets by embodying the Icss exTreme of their ideas. 
They readily won King Josiah to their plan; and about the elghtcenth 
ycar of his reign the priesc HiUdah announced to the King that he had 
“found*’ in the secret archives af the Temple an astonishing scroll in 
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wKich thc grcat Moses himsclf, at chc direct dictation of Yahvch, had 
settlcd oncc for all thosc problems of history and conduct that were 
being so hotly debaeed by prophets and priests. The discovery made a 
grcat stir. Josiah cailed the elders of Judah to the Temple, and there read 
to them the “Book of the Covenant” in thc prcscncc (wc arc told) of 
ihousands of pcople. Then he solcmnly swore that hc would henceforth 
abide by the bws of this bookj and “he caused all that were present to 
stand to it/™ 

We do not know just what this “Book of thc Covenant” was; it may 
have been Exodus xx-xxiii, or jt may have been Deuteronomy.*“ We need 
not supposc that it had been invented on thc spur of the situation; it 
merely formulated, and put into wrlting, decrccs, demands and cxhorta- 
cions which for centuries had emanated from the prophets and the Tcmplc. 
In any event, those who heard thc rcading, and cvcn those who only 
heaxd of it, were deeply Lmpressed. Josiah took ad vantage of this mood to 
raid the altars of Yahveh’s rivals in Judah; he cast “out of the temple of 
thc Lord all thc vesseJs that were made for Baal,” he put doiATi the 
idolatrous priests, and “them also that bumed incensc unto Baal, to the 
sun, and to thc moon, and to thc planets”; he “defiled Topheth, , . , . 
that no man might make his son or his daughter to pass through the fire 
to Molech”; and he smashed the al tars that Solomon had built for Che~ 
mosh, Mllcom and Astarte.” 

These reforms did not seem to propitiatc Yalivch, or bring him to the 
ald of his pcople. Ninevch feil as the Prophets had foretold, but only 
to Icavc little judah subject first to Egypt and then to Babylon. When 
Pharaoh Necho, bound for Sy ria, tried to pass through Palcstinc, Josiah, 
rclying upon Yahvch, resisted him on the ancient battle-site of Megiddo— 
only to bc defeated and slain. A fcw years later Nebuehadrezzar over- 
w'helmed Necho at Carchemish, and made Judah a Babylonian depend- 
ency,. Josiah’s successors sought by sccrct diplomacy to hberate them¬ 
selves from the clutch of Babylon, and thought to bring Egypt to their 
rcscue; but thc fiery Nebuchadrezjar, getting wind of it, poured his 
soldicry into Paicstine, captured Jerusalem, took King Jehoiakim prlsoner, 
put Zedekiah on the thronc of Judah, and carried 10,000 Jc^vs into bond- 
agc. But Zedckiah, too, loved Liberty, or power, and rebcUcd against 
Babylon. Thereupon Nebuehadrezzar retumed, and—resolving to settie 
thc Jevvish problem once and for alt, as he thought—recaptured Jerusalem, 
bumed it to thc ground, destroyed the Temple of Solomon, slcw Zede- 
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kiah’s Eotis bcforc his face, gougcd out his eyes, and carried practical ly 
all thc population of the city in to captivity in Babylonia.™ Later a Jewish 
poet sang one of the world’s great songs about that unhappy caravan: 


By thc rivers of Babylon, tlicrc we sat do^vn, yca, wc wepe, when 
remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon the v'illows in thc mldst thereof. 

For thcrc they that carried ns away captivc rcquired of us a sting; 
and they that waseed us rcquired of us mirth, saying, Sing us onc 
of tJic songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord*s song in a strange land? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusaleiii, let my right hånd fotget her eunning. 

If I do not renicmber thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief ioy-’“ 

In ail this crisLs the bitterest and most cloquent of thc Prophets defended 
Babylon as a scourge in thc bands of God, dcnounced ibe nilcns of Judah 
as obstinatc fools, and advised such complcte surrender to Nebuchadrcr-Viar 
that the modem reader is tempted to w^onder could Jeremiah have been 
a paid agent of Babylonia. “I have made thc carth, the man and thc 
beast that arc upon thc ground,” savs Jeremiah’s God,... “and novv have 
I given all thosc lands into thc hånd of Ncbuchadre^war, thc King of 
Babylon, my servant. . . . And all nations shall serve him. And it shall 
come to pass, that thc nation and kingdom which wtU not serve thc 
same Nebuehadrezzar, thc King of Babylon, and that will not put their 
ncck under the yoke of thc King of Babylon, that nation will I ptmish, 
saith the Lord, W'ith the sword, and with the faminc, and with the pesti- 
lence, tincil 1 have consumed them by his hand,’’“ 

He may have been a traitor, but thc book of his prophccies, supposedly 
taken dot™ by his disciple Baruch, is not only one of thc most passion- 
ately cloquent writings in all literature, as rich in vivid imagery,as in 
mcrciless abuse, but It is marked with a sincerity that begins as a diffidene 
self-questioning, and ends with honest doubts about his Gsvrt course and 
all human life. “Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast bome me, a man 
of strifc, and a man of contention to thc w'hole canh! I have neither lent 
oti usury, nor men Jvave Icnr to me on iisuryj yet every one of them doth 
cursc me. . ., Cursed bc thc day wherein 1 was bom.”“ A flame of in¬ 
dignation bumed in him at the sight of moral depravity and political folly 
in his pcople and its leaders; he felt inwardly compeJled to stand in the 
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gate and call Israel to repentance* AU this national decay, all this weak- 
ening of the statc, this obviously iniTnlncnc subjcction of judah to Babylon^ 
were, it scemed to jeremiah, Yahvch*s hånd laid upon the jews in punish- 
ment for their sins- *'^Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem> 
and scc now^ and know, and seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can 
find a man, if chere be any that cxccuteth judgmene^ that seeketh the 
truth; and I wUI pardon Everj-^vhere iniqujt>' mIed, and sex ran 

riot^ men “were as fed horses in the tiiornmg; every one neJghed after 
his neighbor's When the Babylonians besieged Jcmsalem the 

rich men of the city, to propitiatc Yahveh, rcicased their Hebrew slaves; 
but when for a time the siege vvas raised, and the dangcr seemed past^ 
the rich apprehended their former slaves^ and forced them into their old 
bondage: it was a snininar^*^ of human history that Jeremiah oould not 
bear silently “ Like the other Prophets, he denouneed chose hypocrites 
who with pious faces broughe to the 1 empie some part of the gains they 
had made from grinding the faces of the poor; the Lord^ he reminded 
them, in the ctcmal lesson of all finer religion, asked not for sacrifice but 
for justice.™ The priests and the prophets, he thinkSt are aimost as false 
and corrupt as the merchants; tbey^ too, likc the people^ need to bc 
moraUy rebom^ to bc (in Jeremiah^s strange phrase) circumcised in the 
spirit as weU as in the flesh. ''Circnmcisc yoursclvcs ro the Lord, and take 
a\vay the foreskins of your heart."'* 

Against thesc abuscs the Propher preached TA^ith a fury rivaled only 
by the stem saints of Geneva, Scotland and England. Jeremiah cursed 
the Jews savagcly, and took some delight in picturlng the ruin of all who 
would not heed him.*” Time and again he predicted the destruedon 
of Jerusalem and the captivity in Babylon, and wept over the doomed 
city (whom he called the daughter of Zion} in terms anticipatory of 
Christ: “Oht that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tcars, that I might y cep day and nighe for the slain of rhe daughter of 
my people!"" 

To the “princcs” of Zedekiah^s court all this scemed shecr rreason; 
it was dividing the Jcw's in counsel and spirit in the very hour of war- 
Jeremiah tantali^ed them by carrj'ing a wooden yoke around his neck, ex- 
plaining that ail Judah must subiuit—the more p^ceably the better—ro 
the yoke of Babylon; and when Hananiah tore this yoke away Jeremiah 
cried out that Yahveh would niakc yokes of iron for all the Jews. The 
priests tricd to stop hin^ by putting his head into the stocks; but from 
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CVCR that position he continucd to dcnounce them, Thcy artaigned Kim 
in the Temple, and u’ishcd to kill him, but through some fricud aniong the 
pricsts hc cscapcd. Thcn the princes arrested Kim, and lovi'ered him by 
ropcs into a dungeon fillcd with mire; but Zcdckmh had him raiscd to 
milder imprisonmcnc in the palacc court. There the Babylonians found 
him whcn Jerusalem feil. On Nehuchadrczzar's orders tbey treated him 
well, and exempted hitn from the gcitcral exile. In his old age, says ortho- 
dox tradition,”^ hc wrote his “Lamentations,” the most eloquenr of all the 
books of the Old Testament. He nioumcd now the complctencss of his 
criumph and the dcsolation of Jerusalem, and raised to heaven the un- 
anstt'crablc questions of Job: 


How doth the city sit soHcat^- that was ful! of pcoplc! how sht is 
become as a widow! she tliat was great among the nations, and 
prmcess among the provinces, how is she become tributaryl . . . 

Is it nothing to you, all yt that pass by? Belioid, and scq if there 
be any sorrow likc unto my soirow, , , . Righteous art thou, O 
Lord, when I plead with thcc: j-et ler us talk with thec of thy 
judgmenis; VVherefore doth the wav of die wieked prosper? 
Wherefore arc all they happy that deal very ircacherously?™ 

Mcanwhilc, in Babylon, another preacher was taking up the bur den of 
prophecy. Ezekiel belonged to a pricstly family that had been driven 
TO Babylon in the first deportation from Jerusalem. Hc began his prcach- 
ing, likc the First Isaiah and Jeremiah, with ficrcc dcnunciations of idol- 
atry and corruption in Jerusalem. At great length he cotnpared jerusa- 
lem to a harlot, bccausc she sold tlic favors of her worship to strangc 
gods;™ he described Samarbi and Jerusalem as twdn w hores; this word was 
as popular with him as with the drama osts of rlie Stuart Restoration. He 
made long lists of the sins of Jerusalem, and thcn condemned her to cap- 
rurc and descruction. Like isaiah, hc doomed the nations impartially, and 
announced the sins and fall of Moab, Tyre, Egypt, Assyria, c ven of the 
mysterious kingdom of Magog.™ But hc was not as bitter as Jeremiah; in 
the end he rclented, declarcd that the Lord would save “a remnant" of the 
jews, and forctold the resurrection of their city;”* he described In vision 
the new Temple that would bc built there, and outlined a Utopia in which 
the pricsts would bc supreme, and in which Yahveh would dwell among 
his peoplc forever. 
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Tle lioped, with this happy cnding, ro kcep up rhc spirits of thc cxiles, 

nnd to rcrard their assimilation into the Babylonian cuhure and biood. 

■* 

Then as now it seemed thac this process of absorption vvould dcstroy che 
unity, c ven the idcntity, of the They flourishcd on Mcsopotamia's 

rich soil^ thcy enjoycd considerabie freedom of custom and worship* iKey 
grcw rapidly in numbers and wcalch, and prospered in the unwonted 
rrartquillity and harmony which their subjection had brought to thcm. An 
ever-ming proportion of them acccptcd the gods of Babylon, and thc 
epicurean ways of thc old metropolis. When che second generation of 
cxiJcs grew up, Jerusalem was almost forgotren. 

It was the funccion of the unknown auchor who undertook to complete 
the Book of Isaiah to resta te thc religion of Israel for this backsliding gen¬ 
eration; and it was his disrinetion, Iti restacing ic, to lift it to the lofti^t 
plane that any religion had yct rcachcd amid all the faichs of rhe Near 
East.* VVhile Budd ha in India was preaching thc dcath of desire, and 
Confucius ilt China was formulating wisdom for his people, this “Sec¬ 
ond Isaiah,” in maj estic antl luminous prosc, announeed to thc ex i led Jews 
the first clear rcvelarion of monothcism, and offered them a new god, in- 
finitely richer in “lovingkindness” and tender mercy than thc bitter Yah- 
vch cveit of the First Isaiah. In words thac a later gospel were to choosc 
as spurring on tlic young Christa this greatest of Prophets announced his 
mission—no longer to cursc thc people for their sins, but to bring them 
hopc in their bondage. “The Spirlt of rhc Lord God is upon me; because 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach good ddings unto thc meek; he hath 
sent me to bind up thc broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to thc captives, 
and thc opcnlng of the prison to them rhat are bound/'"** For he has dis¬ 
covered that Yahveh is not a god of war and vengeance, bue a loving 
farher; the discovery filis him with happLnesSt and inspires him ro mag- 
nlficcnr songs. He prcdlcts thc coming of thc new god to rescue fus 
people: 


The voice of him that crieth in the wUdemess, Preparc ye thc 
way of the Lord, make straJght in the desert a highway for our 
God. Every vallcy shall bc cxaltcd^ and cvciy' mountain and hili 


^ Wc know ncrhln^ of ihq history of ihis iTritcr, who, by a I itemo" device and liccruc 
commcMi to his tinie, Chase to speak m thc camc of [satah. We merely giiess thai ht 
^vTotc shortly befare or afier Cynia LLbented rhe BlbticoJ SL-holarsbip asigiis to h tm 
chaptcTs xl-lv, and to anodier and later unknown, ar unknowns, chapier^ Lvi-licvk^ 
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shall be made low; and the crooked sball bc mado straight, and che 
rough places plain.* + h + Bcholtk the Lord God vviU come wich 
strong hånd, and his arm shall rule for him. , . . He sliall feed 
his flock like a shepherd; he sball gather the ]$rnb$ wkh his arm, 
and carry them in his bosoin and shall gentJy Icad those that are 
wiih young. 

The prophet then lifts the Atessianic hope to a placc among the ruUng 
ideas of his pcoplc^ and dcscribes the “Ser\^ant^^ vvho will rcdccm Israel 
by viemous sacrificc: 

He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrow-s, and ac* 
<]uainted with gricf; , , . he was despised, and we estcemed him not. 
Surely he hath bome our griefs, and carried our sorrows; yet we 
did esceem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But hc was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; 
the chastisement of our peacc wa.s upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed. , . . The Lord hath bid on him the ininuity of us 

all-r* 

Persia, the Second Isaiah predlcts, will bc the instrument of this lib- 
eration. Cyrus is invincible; he will take Babylon, and will frec tlie Jews 

from their captivity, Tl\cy will rerum ro Jerusalem and build a new 

Temple, a new city, a very paradisc: “rhe wolf and the lamb shall feed 
together, and the lion shall cat stiaw like a buUock; and dust shall be the 
serpenc's meat. They shall not hurt or destroy in all my holy mountain, 
saith the Lord.”” Per haps it \t'as the rise of Persia, and tlic spread of its 
power, siibjccting all the States of tht Ncar East in an imperial unity 
vaster and beitcr govemed than any social organizadon men had yet 
known, that suggested to the Prophet the conception of one universal 
deity. No longer does his god say, like the Yahvch of Moses, “1 am the 
Lord thy God; . . . thou shak not have strange gods before me”; now it 
is wrirten: “I am the Lord, and therc is none eise, there is no god besides 
mc.”“' The prophet-poet dcscribes this universal deity in one of the great 
passages of the Bible: 

WTio hath mcasured the waters in the hollow of his hånd, and 

mered out heaven M'ith the spån, and comprehended the dust of 

_ 

■ RcfcJTTrt^T presuniabl)', to the frød from fiabyloti w JcnisaJcm. 
t Modem resrrarirh does tiot regard the “Sen ant” as the prophetie portrav-aJ of Jesus “ 
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thc carth m a measurc^ and wcighcd thc mountains in scales, and 
the hilLs In a baknce? Behold^ thc nations are as a drop of a bueket^ 
and arc counted as thc small dust of ihe balance; behold^ he ukech 
up thc islts as a vciy little thing. All nations before hmi are as 
nochingt and they are counted ro him Icss than nothing, and vanJey, 
To whom^ then, wUJ ye likcu Godt or what likcocss %viJ] ye com- 
pare with him? Ir is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth^ and 
the inhabicants thereof are as grasshoppers; rhat stietcheth out the 
heavens as a curtain^ and spreadeth chem ouc as a cent to dwell in. 

Lift up your cyes on high, and behold who hadi creared rhese 
things.*^ 


Ir was a dramaric hour in thc history of Israel when at last Cyrus entered 
Babylon as a world-conqucror, and gave to the e.^iled jews fuil freedom 
to return to Jerusalem. He disappointed some of the Prophets^ and 
showed his sujierior cjvilization^ by Icaving Babylon and its popuktioti 
unhurt, and offering a sceprlcal obcisance to its gods* He restored to the 
Jews w^hat remained in the Babylonian treasury of the gold and silver 
taken by NcbuchadrcTzar from thc Tcmplc^ and instruexed the communU 
des in which the exiles lived to fumish them with funds for cheir long 
joumey home. The younger Jews were nor enthusiastic ar this libera- 
tion; many of them had sunk strong roots into Babylonian soli, and 
hesirated to abandon thclr fertile fields and cheir flourishing crade for the 
desokte ruins of the Holy City. It was not until rw'o ycars after Cyrus' 
Corning rhat the first detachraent of zealots set out on the long three 

months^ joumey back to thc land which their fathers had Icfc half a 
century before*" 

They found themselves, rhen as now% not cntirely welcome in their 
anciene home. For mcanwhlle other Semites bad sctcled there^ and had 
made thc soil their own by oceupation and toil; and these tribes looked 
with hatred upon the apparent invaders of what seemed to diem their 
narive fields, The retuming Jews could not possibly have established them¬ 
selves had it not been for the strong and friendly empire thac protected 
them. The princc Zerubbabel won pennission from the Persian king^ 
Darius I, to rebuild the Temple; and though the immigrants were small in 
number and resources, and thc work was hindcred at every step by thc 
attacks and conspiracics of a hostile population, it w^as carried to com- 
plcrion w'^ithin some nventy^-two years after the return. Slowly Jerusalem 
becamc again a Jewish city, and thc Tcmplc resounded with thc psalms of 
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a rescued nemnant rcsolvcd to makc Judca strong again. It was a great 
triutnph, surpasscd only by that which we have seen in our own historie 
time. 


VL THE PEOPLE OF THE BOOK 

The “Booi of the Lavi'^^The cowiposititm of ibe Fentateitch— 

The vjyths of “Genes‘K''—The Mome Code—The Ten Cotn- 
7nartd7nents—The idea of God ^ The sabbath — The 
fevsisb fmnUy—Estbnate of the Mosatc leghlation 

To build a miiitary State was impossible, Judea had neither the num- 
bers nor the wealth for such an enterprise. Since sonie system of order 
was needed that^ while recognizing the sovereignty of Persia, would give 
the Jews a natural discipline and a nadonal unity, the clergy undertook 
to provide a thcocratic ru I e based, like J osiah’s, on priestly traditions and 
laws promulgated as divine commands. About tlic ycar 444. b.c, Ezta, a 
learned priest, called the Jews together in solcmn assembiy^ and read to 
them, from mom to midday, the “Book of the Law of Moses.” For seven 
daj's he and his fellow Levites read from these scrolls; at the end the 
pricsts and the Icaders of the pcople pledged themselves to accept this 
body of Icgisladon as their constitution and their conscience, and to 
obey it forever.™ From thosc troubled times till ours that Law has been 
the central faet in the life of the Jews; and their loyalty to it rhrough all 
wanderings and tribulacions has been onc of the impressive phenomena of 

What was this “Book of the Law of Moses”? Not quite the same as 
that “Book of the Covenant” which Josiah had read; for the latter had 
admitted of being completely read twice in a day, while the other needed 
a w'cek ™ We can only guess thar the largcr scroll consdtuted a substan- 
tial part of those first five hooks of the Old Testament which the Jews 
call Torah or the Law, and which others cal) the Pentateueh."* How, 
when, and where had these hooks been written? This is ao innocent ques- 
tion which has caused the writing of fif ty thousand volumes, and must 
here bc left unanswered in a paragraph. 

The consensus of scholarship is that the oldest elements in the Bible are 
those distinet and yet similar Icgcnds of GeTiesis which are called “J" and 

* Torat a Hebrew for Dimxioci, GuiduLce; PtntaitTicb is Grcck for Fivc Rolis. 
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respeccivcly bccause one speaks of cKe Crcator as Jehovah (Yahveh), 
whilc thc othcr spcaks of liim as Elohim.* I c is believed cbat the Yahvist 
narrativc was wricren iit Judah* thc ElohiSt Ir Ephtaim^ and that the two 
storici fuscd mto onc aftcr thc fali of SamarJa. A third element, kno^\^l as 
"D/" and embodying the Deuteronomic Code, is probably by a disdnct au- 
chor or group of aurhors. A fourth clcmeitt, "P,” is composed of scedons 
Jater Inseitcd by the pricsts; this “Pricstly Code” is probably thc substance 
of the ^'Book of thc L^lw" promulgated by Ezra,”^ The four compositions 
appear to have taken their present fomi about 300 b.cJ** 

Tbese delightful tales of thc Crearion^ the Temptation and thc Flood 
were drawfi from a storehouse of Mesopotamian tegend as old as 3000 b,c,; 
we have seen some early forms of them in thc coixrse of this history. It is 
possJbie that the Jews appropriated some of these mj^hs from Babylonian 
litcraturc daring the Caprivicyi^* k is more likcly that they had adopted 
them long before, from ancient Seniidc and Sumerian sourc^ common to 
all the Near East. Hie Persian and the Talmudic forms of thc Creation 
myth represent God as first making a two-sexed being—a male and a female 
joined at the back like Siamese cwins—and then divlding tt as an after- 
thought. Wc are reminded of a stxangc sentence in Genesis (v^ 2); ^hMale 
and fe male created he them, and blessed them, and called their name Adam^^ 
i.e., our first parent was originally both male and female—which seems to 
have cscaped all thcologians except Aristophancs.t 
The legend of Paradise appears in atmost all folklore—in Egypt, India^ 
Tiber, Babylonia, Persia, Greece,t PolynesLi, Mexico, etc,^* Most of these 
Edens had forbidden trees, and were supplied with serpents or dragons that 
stole immortality from men, or otherwise poisoned Paradise.*"' Both thc 
serpent and the fig were probably phaljic symbols; behmd the myth is the 
thought that sex and knowledge destroy innocence and happiness, and are 
the origin of evil; wc shall find this same idea at thc end of thc Oid Tesca- 
ment in Ecchstastes as here at the beginning. In most of these scones 


* A disdnction first poiaitd out by Jean Asmie ia 17^5. Passages generally aseribed to 
thc ^Yahvist''' aocount: Gen. ii, 4 to lilr 34^ iv% vi-vJli, Jti* 1 - 9 * xvlu-xix, ixivp xxvit^ 

1-45, xxxilt Esod. iv-v, viii, 30 to ix, 7, x-M, x an pi ir t* ssxiv, 36; Numb. jc, 

30 , Wc* Disttncdy "EJotiJst” passages: Gen. li, 10-37, *-17+ Joti* xxii, 1-14, 

sl-xlii, dv; Exod. xviii+ xx-xxti, xxxulp 7-j 1; Ntnnb. xli, 3[xii'’KK:jv% etc.^ 
tCf. Piaio’s Syvipoiiam. 

tCf, thc Grcck poet Heslod (ca* 7yoHÆ*>, in attd Dayt: “Mer lived likc gads^ 

withour vicÉS or passions, vestations or toil. In happy compaolonship vnth divine beings 
tJsty pased their da^r's in cranquillity and joy. ... The carth vi'a$ more beaunful then than 
nnvi% and spnntancously ylcldcd an abundani vaiicty of fraits* * , , Men \ATre coasidered 
mere bo^'s at one hundred vears oJd.^^* 
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wnman was the Jovciy-evi! ngcnt of the serpenr or thc dcvil, whether as 

Eve, or Pandora, or the Poo Sec of Chinesc legcnd, “All things,” savs the 

Shi-ching, *'were at first subjcct to man, but a wonian thrcw us mro 

stavcjy’. Our miserj' came not from heavcn but from woman; she losr thc 

human race. Ah, unhappy Poo Sce! Thou klndled the fire thac consumcs 

us, and which is cvcry day increasing. , , , The world is Jost. Vice over- 
flows all things." 

Even more univcnial was thc story of thc Flood; hardly an ancient pcople 
went without it, and hardly a inountain in Asia but had given pcrch to somc 
water-wcaried Noah or Shamash-napishtim.^" Usually thcsc Icgends wcrc tlie 
popular vehicle or aJlcpry of a philosophtca] judgment or a moral attitude 
summarizing long racial expericncc-that sex and knowlcdge bring more 
grief than joy, and thac human lifc is periodically threatcncd by floods,-i.e., 
ruinous inundations of thc grcat rivers whose waters made possiblc the carlicst 
known civilisations. To ask whethcr thcsc stories are true or false, whcthcr 
thcy “really happened,” would be to put a trivial and supcrficial question; 
their substance, of course, is not thc tales they tell but thc judgments thcy 
convey. Mcanwhile it would be unwisc not to enjov their disarming sim- 
plicit)', and thc vivid swiftness of ciieLr narratives. 

The books which Josiah and Ezra caused to bc read to the pcoplc 
formulated that ^'jMosaic” Code on which all later Jewish life was to be 
built. Of this legiskcion the cautious Sarton writes: *'Its importance in 
the history of insticurions and of law cannot be overestimated.’"" It was 
thc most thoroughgoing artempt In history to use religion as a basis of 
statesmanship, and as a regulator of every' detail of life-, the Law bccame, 
says Renan, “the tightest garment into which life was ever laced.’"* Diet,* 
mcdicine, personal, mcnstrual and natal hygiene, public sanitation, sexual 
inversion and besciality'”—all are made subjects of di vine ordinance and 
guidance; again wc obsert-e how slowly the doctor was differentiated 
from the priest™—to bccome in time his greatest enemy. Leviticus (xiii- 
XV) Icgislates; carefully for the treatment of vener cal disease, c ven to the 
most definite directions for segregation, disinfeetion, fumigation and, if 
necessary, the complete buming of the house in which the disease has run 

*Cf. Deut, *iv. Pcinach, Robciston Smith and Sir James Frazer have airnbuced die 
iToidanee of pork not ro hygicnic knowledgc and precaution but ro thc rotemic vrorshln 
of the pig (or wUd boar> by ihe ancestors of the Jcw's.™ The “worshlp" of thc wild 
boar, howicvcr, may have bwr merely a priestly mcans of nwking it tabu in die »nse of 
‘^inelean.” Tht grcat number af wL* hygienic rulcs in die Mosaic Code warmni a 
humblc iccpdicisin of Rciiuch's interpreiatiDa. 
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ixs course^* “TTie ancient Hcbrew's %vere thc founders of prophy- 

but they seem to have had no surgery beyond clrcumcision. This 
rite—common among ancicut Egj'-ptians and modem Semites—was not 
only a sacrifice to God and a compulsion to raclal loyal ty, t it was a 
hygienic prccaution againsc sexual unclcanlincss,* Perhaps it was this 
Code of Clcanlincss that hclpcd to presen^c the Jews through their long 
Odyssey of dispersion and suffering. 


For the rest the Code centered about those Ten Commandments (Exodus^ 
XX, 1-17) which werc destined to receive the lip-servdcc of half the world4 
The fir^t la id the foundation of the new theocratic community, wluch was to 
rest not upon any civil law^ but upon the idea of God; he was the In visible 
King who dictated c very law and meted out c very penalty; and his pcoplo 
were to be called Israel^ as nicamng the Dcfcndcrs of God. The Hebrew 
State was dead, but the Temple remained-, the pricsts of Judea, Lite the Popes 
of Rome, w^ould try to restorc whac the kings had failed to save. Hence the 
explicitness and reiteration of the First Commandment: heresy or blasphemy 
must be punished with dea th^ c ven if the heredc should be onc's closest Idn.™ 
The priestly authors of the Codc^ likc the pious Inc^ulsitors, beiicvcd that rc- 
Fgious imicy was an indispensable condicion of social organization and soli- 
darity. Ic was this intolerance^ and their raciaJ pride» diat embroiled and 
preserved the Jews* 

The Second Commandment elevaccd the national conqeption of God at 
the expense of art: no graven images were ever to be made of him. It as- 
sumed a Ki^h intcllectual level among the Jews^ for it rejected supcx^titlon 

• The procedure [ecoiruncndcd by' Lcviticus (jciii-xhO in cases ol IcprtHy wås praedsed 
in Europc to dic end af the AliddJe Agts.“* 

t By makÉng race ultiriiacely unconcejJable. “The Jewlsh rite," saj's BrliFault, ^'did not 
assume irs pnesent form until so latc a period as thac of the Maccabccs (167 hjc.). Ai char 
daee ir still performed in such s. ininner chac rhe jibes of Gcndlc woineo could bc 
evaded^ linie trace of the apenuon belng perceptible. The nationalisdc prksthood chcrc- 
foft enacted that die prepnee $hould be cntsipletely removed.™ 

I It wii5 the usual thing for ancicnt law-eodcs to bc of divinc origin. Wc have scen 
how the lau's of Egypt were given it by die god Thoih, and how the sun^od Shamadi 
begoc HanmiLirabi’s gode. In hte nianner a deiry gave ro King Minos on iMt, DicU the 
iiws that to govem Grete; the Greek$ rtpreserited t>l(Kri)^!$uSt whom they also callcd 
“The Lawgiver*^ with rxa tabics of stonc on which law-s were inscribed; and the pious 
Persians teU how, one dav, as Zoroaster prayed opi a high inotintain, Ahura-AIjutda ap- 
peared to him amid thunder and lighening^ and ddivered to him ^Thc Book of the 
Law."™ *^They did all this^'^ l5ioc!on4$, “becauie thej' Eitliwed ihat a conceptlon 
whleh wniild help humanicy vtqs marvelous and wholly divinc^ or because they held tliat 
the common ctowd wemtd bc more likcly to obey the lavs if thcir gaze were directed 
towards ihc majesty and power of thosc to whom their laws were aseribed.’^ 
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and anthropomorphism^ and—despite tKe all-too-human quality of tlie Penta- 
Kuch Yahvch“tricd to conccive of God as beyond cvcry fomi and image, 
It conscripted Hebrew devotion for religion^ and Icft nothing, in ancient days, 
for science and årti even ascronomy was ncglected, lesc cormpt diviners 
shouJd niuldpJy, or die stars be wqrshiped as diviruues. In Soiomon's Temple 
ihere had been an abnost heathen abundance of imagcr}'';^ in the new Temple 
ligere was none. The old images had been carried off co Babyiqrit and ap- 
parently had not bccn retumed along with uten^sib of silver and gold*^ Hence 
wc find no sculpturc, pintJng or bas-rebef after the Captivity^ and verj^ Uttle 
before it c^cept under the abnost aJien Solomon; archicecturc and music were 
the only arts that the priescs woiifd allovv. Song and Templc ritual redeemed 
the life of the people from gloom; an orchestra of several instruments juined 
"as one to make one sound" with a great choir of voiccs to slng the psalms 
that giorified the Temple and its God." *'David and all the house of Israel 
played before the Lord on harps, psalteries^ tLmbrels, comets and cymbals/*" 

The Third Comniandment tj^pified the intense picry of the Jew. Not only 
would hc nor "take the namc of the Lord God In vain”; he would nevet pro^ 
nounce it; even when he camc upon the name of Yahvch in Kis prayers he 
would substitute for it Adonm—hord* Only the Hindus would rival this 
picty. 

The Fourch Commandment sanctified the weekly day of rest as a Sabbath^ 

r V 

and passed it down as one of the strongcst institutions of mankind* The name, 
—and perhaps the custom-Hcame from Babylon; shabattii was applied by the 
Babylonians to ^^tabu” daj’S of abstinence and propitiaiion-*“ Besides thb weck- 
ly holyday diere were great festivals—once Canaaniie vegetation rites remJ- 
niscent of so wing and harvestingt the cyclcs of moon and sun: iMa^zatb 
originally cclebratcd the beginning of the barley Harvest; StalTUoih^ later 
calJed PejitecifSty ceJebrated the end of the w^heat Harvest; Sukkotb com- 
memorared the vintage; Pesaeb, or Passover^ was the feast of the first fruits 
of the flock; Rosh-I>ii-sb 37 jab announced the New Year; only later were these 
festivab adapted to commemoratc vital events in the historj-- of the Jew's,“^ 
On the first day of the Passover a lamb or kid was sacrifieed and eaeen^ and 
its biood uas sprmkled upon the doors as the portion of the god; later the 
pricsts attached this cusrom ro the story of Yahveh’s slaughter of the first- 
bom of the EgjT^*^^- lamb w'as oncc a totem of a Gmaanite dan; the 

* In Hebrew is written as Ibvh; this was errorteorøly tmulattd tnta fch&t^ah 

bcc^iise rhe vowcls a-iM liad been placcd over ]bvb in ihe ori^lnal^ eo iniiicatc diat 
Adfrjm to be proncunccd m place of ¥and the ihedogians of ihc Rcnaissance 
_and the ReformitJon wrongly sopposed that these vowels were to bc placed bemcen die 
consonanis of Jhuh^^ 
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Passo ver, among thc Canaanitcs, was the obJatiort of 3 [amb to the local god.* 
As we read (Exod., xi) the story of thc establishment of the Passover mc» 
and see die Jews cckbrating chat $amc rite steadfostly today, wc fed again 

thc venerable anti<^uic}' of dicir worship, and the strength and tcnaci(y of 
their race. 


The Fifrh Commandment sanctiiied thc family^ as sccond only to the 
Tcmple in the stnicturc of Jewish society; thc Ideals then stamped tipon 
the institution marked it throughout medieval and modern European 
history un ril our own disincegradve Induscrial Revolution- The Hebrew 
pntriarchal family was a vast economic and potidcal organization, com- 
posed of the oldest married male, his wives^ his unmarried childrcn, his 
married sons with their wives and children, and perhaps some slavø- 
The economic basis of the insritution was its convenience for cultivating 
the soil; Jts political vaJue lay in its providing a system of social order so 
strong that it made the State—cxcept in war—almost superfluous^ The 
father’s authority was praccically unlimited; the land was his, and his chil- 
dren could sur\dve only by obedience to him; he was the State, If he 
poor he could scll his daughter^ heforc her puben)% as a bondsen^ant; and 
though occasionaliy he condes^nded to ask her consenr, lic had full 
right to dispose of her in marriage as he wished.*" were supposed 

CO bc products of the right testicle^ giris of the Icft—tt^hich was bel icved 
to bc smaller and weaker than thc right.At firsc marriage was matrilocal; 
the man had to “leave his facher and mother and cleave to his wifc” in her 
dan; but this cuscom gradually died out after the establishment of the 
monarchy, Yahvch'^s Instructions to the wifc were: *'Thy desire shaJl be 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” Though tcchnically sub- 
jeet, the wonian was often a person of high authority and dignicy; the 
history of the Jews shines with such names as Sarah, Rachel, Miriam and 
Esther; Deborah was one of the judges of Israel,*^ and it w'as the prophet- 
ess HuJdah whom Josiah consuked about the Book which thc pricsts had 
foiind Ln the Temple/™ The mother of many childrcn was certain of 
securicy and honor* For the lirtle narion longcd to inerease and multiply^ 
feeling, as in Palestlne today^ its dangcrous numericaJ inferiority ro the 
pcoples surrounding it; thereforc it cxalted motherhood, branded celibacy 
as a sin and a crime, made marriage compulsory after rwent>% even In 

* Latcr this gvntlc and ancIerLc tottm becamc the Faschol Lomb i?f Chrisuanicy, idm- 
dfied with thc dcad ChrIsL 
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pricsTS, abhorrcd marmgcable virgins and childless women^ and lookcd 
upon aborrion, mfanticide and other means of iimiting popularion as 
hcachen ahominatioiii; chat stank in thc nosrrils of the Lord.'"' "And when 
Rachel saw rhat she bare Jacob no children, Rachel envied her sister; 
and sald unto Jacob* Give me childrcn* or else I die/''"’ The perfccc wife 
waa onc who labored conscantly in and about her home* and had no 
thought except in her husband and her childrcn* The Lasc chaprer of 
Proverbs scates the male ideal of %voman complctely: 


Who can find a virtuous wotnan? For her pricc is far above 
rubies. The heart of her husband doth safcly trust in her* so that he 
shall have no need of sport. She will do him good and noc evil all 
thc days of her life. She sceketh wool, and flax* and worketh wdll- 
ingly with her hånds. She is likc thc merchants^ shipsj she brbgcth 
her food from afan She riseth also whLIe ic k yct nighti and giveth 
meat to her houschold, and a portion to her maidens. She consider- 
eth a field, and buycch it; with thc fruSt of her hånds she planteth a 
vineyard. She girdeth her lobs with strength, and strengtheneth her 
arms* She perccivcth thac her merchandisc is good; her candlc goeth 
not out by night* She layeth her hånds to the spindlcp and her hånds 
hold thc distaff. She strctcheih out her hånd to the poor; yea^ she 
reachcch forch her hånds to die needy. * ^, She maketh hersclf cover- 
bgs of capestr)'; her cJodvmg is silk and purple* Her husband is 
known in the gates* when hc sicteth among the elders of thc land* 

She maketh fine linen^ and sclJeth ir; and delivercth girdles unto the 
merchant. Strength and honor are her clothing; and she shall rc- 
joicc in time to come* She openeth her mouth with wisdom^ and in 
her tongue ts the law of kindness^ She lookedi well to die ways of 
her houschold, and eateth not thc bread of idlcnc^. Her childrcn 
arise up and call her blessed; her husband also* and he praiseth her. 

, ,. Give her of the fnue of her hånds; and let her own works praisc 
her in the gates.* 

The Slxth Commandment was a counscl of porfeetion; nowherc is 
there so mueh killmg as in rhe Old Testament; its chapcers oscillate bc- 

I --- ■ -—-- 

*This, of course, was thc nian'a idedj if wc may bcLieve kabh (iii, thc real 

women of Jenislcm were vciy miich of iliis world* lovlng fioc raimene and ornament, 
and Iwdlrtg the men a meny chasc* “The daUgKter^ of Zion are haughty, and v^aJk with 
strctchcd forch nccks wid wanton eyes, . . . Tniticing as they go, and irtaking a tinkling 
with their feet^" etc. Perhaps the hlsiorlans have alwavis deccived ns about w^omen.^ 
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tween sbughter and compcnsaton^ rcproducrion. Tribal quarrels, intemal 
factions and hered itar}" vendettas broke che monocony of mcermlttcnt 
pcace.™ Despite a magnificent verse about ploughshares and pruning- 
hooks, the Prophets were nor pacifists, and the priests—if we may judge 
from the spceches ivhich they pur into rhe mouth of Yahveh—were almost 
as fond of war as of preaching* Among ninetcen klngs of Israel eighe were 
assassinated.^” Captured citics were usnaJly destxoyed^ the males pat to 
the sword, and rhe soil deliberarely ruined—in the fashion of the times/™ 
Perhaps the figures exaggerare the killingi it is unbelicvable thac, enrirely 
wnthout modern inventions, ‘"the children of Israel sJew of the Syrians one 
hundred thousand footmen in onc day.™ Belief in themselves as the 
chosen people” intensified the pr i de natura! in a nation conscious of 
superior abilities; it accentuated their disposidon to segregate themselves 
maritaliy and mentally from other peoples, and deprived them of the in- 
tematiortal perspcctivc that their dcscendants were to attain. But they 
had in high degree the ^irtues of their quallties. Their violence came of 
unmanageable vitalicy, their separatism came of their piety, their quarrel- 
someness and querulousness came of a passionatc sensiti^dty that produeed 
the greatest literature of the Near East^ their racial pride was the indis- 
pcnsable prop of their courage through een curies of suffering. jMen are 
w hat they have had to bc* 


The Seventh Commandment rccogni7,ed nwriagc as the basis of the 
family, as the Fifth liad recognized the family as the basis of societys and 
it offered to marriagc all the support of religion. It said nothing about sex 
relations before marriagc, but other reguktions laid upon the bride the 
obligation, under pain of dcath by stoning, to pro ve her virgmity on the 
day of her marriagc ” Ncverthelcss prostitution was common and ped- 
erasry apparently sur^dved the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah-*“ 
As the Law did not seem ro prohibit rektions wkh foreign harlots, Syrian, 
Aloabitc, Midianite and other **strange women” flourished along the high- 
waySp where they lived in boorhs and tents, and combined the trades of 
pcddlcr and prostitute. Solomon, who had no violent prejudiccs in thesc 
matters, rekxed the laws that had kept such women out of Jerusalem; in 
time they multiplied so rapidly therc thac in the days of the Maccabees 
the Temple itself was described by an indignant reformer as full of fomi- 
cation and harlotry.” 

Love affairs probably oceurred, for therc was tnuch tendemess between 
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the sexes; "Jacob served seven ycars for Rachcl, and rhey scenred unto 
him buf a fcw days for tlic love he had to her*’*"* But love played a vety 
small roJe in the eboice of mates. Before the Exile tmrriagc was com’ 
plercly secular, arranged by the parents, or by the suiter with the parents 
of the bride. Vestiges of captuxe-marriagc arc found in the 01 d Tesu- 
ment; Yahveh approves of ic in war;’** and the ciders, on the occasion of 
a slvortage of women, “commanded the children of Benjamin, saying, Go 
and lie in wait in the vineyards; and sec and behold if the daughters of 
Shiloh come out to dance in danccs; then come yc out of the vincyards, 
and catch you every man his wife of the daughters of Shiloh, and go to 
the land of Bcnjan^in.”"" But this was exceptional; usually the ma rriage 
was by purchasc; Jacob purchased Lcah and Rachel by his loil, the gcntle 
Ruth was qujte siniply bought by Boaz, and tlie prophet Hosea regretted 
cxceedingly chat he had given fif ty shckels for his wife." The word for 
wife, mcant owned."* The fatber of the bride reciprocated by 

gi ving his daughter a dowry—an institution admirably adapted to dtminish 
the socially disruprJve gap bettveen the sexual and rite cconomic matur- 
ity of children in an urban civiUzaiion. 

If the man was well-co-do, he niight praetjse polyganty; if the wife 
was barren, like Sarah, she might cncourage her husband to take a con- 
cubine. The purpose of thesc arrangements was proliHc reproduction; it 
was taken as a maner of course rhat after Rachel and Lcah had given 
Jacob all the children they were capablc of bearing, they should offer 
him the ir maids, who would also bear him children.*" A woman was not 
allowed to remain idle in this matter of rcproduction; if a husband died, 
his brother, however many v'ives he might alrcady have, was obliged to 
marry her; or, if the husband had no brother, the obligation fcll upon 
his ncarest simdving male kin." Since private propcitj' was the core of 
Jew'ish economy, the double standard prcvailcd: the man might have 
many wives, but the woman was conhned to onc man. Adultery meant 
relations with a woman who had been bought and paid for by another 
man; it was a violation of the law of property, and was punlshed wåth 
death for both parties.” Fornication was forbidden to women, bul was 
looked upon as a venial offensc in men ” Divorce was free to the man but 
extremely difficult for the woman, iintil Talmudic days.*" The husband 
does not seem to have abused his privileges unduly; he is picriired to us, 
all in all, as zealously devoted to his wife and his chUdren. And though 
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love did not determitie marriage, ic often flowered out of ir. "‘isaac cook 
Rebecca, and she becamc hia wife; and he loved her; and Isaac was com- 
forted afcer'his mother’s death.”" Probably in no other peoplc outside of 
the Far East has faniily lifc reached so high a level as among the jews. 

The Eighth Commandment sanetified private property,* and bound it up 
with religion and the family as one of tlic three bases of Hebrew society. 
Propertj' \vas almost endrely in land; until the days of Soloiiion there was 
JJttIc indusLty beyond that of the potter and the smith. Even agriculture \vas 
not compJetcIy deveJoped; the bulk of the population devoted icself to rcar- 
ing slieep and cattk, and tcnding the vine. the olive and the fig. They lived 
in tents isther than houscs, in order to move more casily to fresh pastuics; 
In rime tlieir growing cconomie surplus generated trade, and the Jewish mer- 
chants, by their renacity and their skUl, began to flourish in Damascus, Tyre 
and Siden, and in the precinets of the Tcmple itself, There was no coinage 
till near the time of the Capeivity, but gold and silver, weighed in each trans- 
action, becamc a medium of ejtehange, and bankers appeared in grear tnunbers 
CO hnance commerce and enterprise. It was nothing strange that these 
money-Jen ders” should use the courts of the Tcmpic; it was a custom gen¬ 
era] in the Kcar Easr, and sunåves there in many places to this day.“* Yahveh 
bcanicd upon the growing power of the Hebrew hnanciers; “chou shalt Jend 
unto many nations,” he said, ‘'but thoa shalt not borrow”"—a generous plul- 

osophy that has made great fonunes, though ic has not seemed, in our een- 
rLirj% to bc divint-ly inspired- 

As in tiic other counerjes of the Near East, war captives and convicts were 
used as slaves, and hundreds of thousands of cliem toiled in cutting amber 
and transport!ng matcrials for siach public works as Solomon's Tempk and 
palace. But the owncr had no power of life and dcath over his slaves, and the 
slave might acquinj property and buy his Men could be suld as 

bondsen^ants for nnpald debts, or coulcl scU their childrcn in their place; and 
this continued to tlie days of Christa'** These rypical instirudons of the Near 
East \ycre ndcigatcd in Judea by generous charity, and a vigorous campai^n, 
by priest and prophet, againsc cxploitatlon. The Code laid it down hopefully 
that ye shall not oppress onc another^’it asked chat Hebrew bondservauts 
should bc rcleascdj and debts among Jews canccied, c very seventh vear;" and 
\vhen this was found coo ideahstic for the niastet^ che Law proclaimed the 
institution of chc Jubilee, by which, every flfty ycars, all sbves and debtors 
should be freed* *"And ye shaJJ haiiow the fiftieth year, and prciciaim libcrcy 


Theoredcally tlic land belongcd ro Yahveh.*'* 
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throDghout all the land unto all thc inhabiiants thereof: ir sKall be a Jubilee 
unto you; and ye shall return tvtry man unro his possession^ and ye shall re¬ 
turn everj' man unto hi$ family^"™ 

We have no evidence that this fine cdicc was obeyed^ but wc most give 
credit to thc priescs for kavdng no Icsson in charity untaught. there be 
among you a poor man of one of chy bretlircn, . . . thou shalt open rhine 
hånd wide unco himj and shak isurely knd hinii suflicient for his need”; and 
“take thou no asuiy'^” (i.e,, interest) “af him.™ The Sabbath rest was to be 
exrended to every^ employee^ even to animals; stray sheaves and fruics werc to 
be left in the fields and orchards for the poor to giean” And though these 
charitics were largely for fellow Jews, ''the strangcr in thc gates"^ was also to 
be treated with kindness; the sojoumer was to he shekered and fed, and dcalt 
with honorably. At all times the Jews were bidden to remember that they, 
too, had once been homcicss* even bondsen^ants, in a forcign land. 

The Ninth Commandment* by demanding absolute honesty of wimesses, 
pur the prop of religion under the whole struceure of Jcwisb law. An oath 
was to be a rcligious ceremony: not merely was a man^ in sweaxing, to plaee 
his hånd on the genitals of him to whom hc swore„ as m thc old cuscomv“ he 
was now to be eaking God himself as his wimess and his judge. False wk- 
nesses, according to the Code, were to rcccive the same punishment that their 
tesrimony had St^ughe to bring upon their \dctims.”' Rcligiou^ law was the 
sole law of Israel; the priests and thc tcmpics werc the judges and thc couits; 
and chosc who refused ta accept thc decision of the priests were to bc put to 
death.*^ Ordcal by the drinking of poisonous water was prescribed in cettain 
cases of doubtful gnilt.” There was no other than rcligious machinery for 
enforcing the law; it had to be left to personal comcicncc* and public opinion. 
Minor crimes might he atoned for by confession and compensation.™ Capital 
punishment was dccrecd, by Yaivveh^s mstructions, for mur der, kidnaping, 
idolatrj^ adoltery, striking or cursing a parent, stcaUng a slave, or "lying with 
a beast,^" but not for thc killing of a servant;** and “thou shalt not sulfer a 
witch to live,™ Yahvch was qujte satished to have the individual take the 
law jnto his own hånds in case of murder: “The revengcr of biood, himself 
shall slav the niurderer; when he meeteth him, he shall slav him.™ Certain 

■* T 

citics, h o wc ver, were to bc set apart, to wliich a criminal might flee^ and in 
which the avenger must stay his revenge.” In general ihe principlc of ptinbh- 
ment was thc Ux tdionh: “lifc for life^ cyt for cye, tooth for tooth, hånd for 
hånd, foot for foot, burning for buming, stripe for stripc'""*—wc trust thac 
tlus was a counscl of perfeetion, nevet quite rcalized. The Mosaic Code^ 
though 'u^rkten do^ at least fifteen hundred years later, shows ao advance, 
in criminal legislatiom, upm thc Code of Hammurabi; in legal organization k 
shows an archaic retrogresium to primitive ecclcsiastical concrol. 
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The Tcnch Commandmcnt rcvciils how cleajrly woman was conccived 
under che rubric of properu^ ^'"niou shalt not covet thy ncighbor^s house, 
thou shalt not covec rhy neighbor's wifc, nor his manscrvant, nor his maid- 
scrvant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor an\'rhing that is thy neighbor“s-™ Never- 
thelcss^ it was an adniirablc pretcpt; coiiM men foUow ic^ half the fever and 
anxiety of our lifc would bc removed* Strangc to savt the grearest of the 
coTomandmcnts is not listed among the Ten, chough ir is part of the 
It ocenrs in Lctncicus, xix, i8j losr aniid “a repetlcion of sundry laws,*' and 
reads vciy simply: *Thou shaJt love diy neighbor as thyself.” 


fn general it was a lofty code, sharing its defeets with ics agc^ and 
rising CO virtues characteristically ics own. Wc muse remember that it 
was only a law—indeed^ oniy a “priesdy Ucopia^^—rather than a descrip- 
tion of Jewjsh lifcj like other codest it was honored pleodfully in the 
breach, and won new praisc with c very violacion* But its influence upon 
the conduct of the people was at Icast as great as chat of most legal 
or moral codes. It gave to the Jews, through the two thousand years of 
wandering which they werc soon to begin^ a “portable Fathcrland,'" as 
Heine was to call it, an intangible anid spirtuai State; ir kept chem umted 
despite c very dispersion, proud despite every defeat, and brought them 
across the centuries to our own time> a strong and apparcntly indestnicti- 
ble people. 

THE LITERATURE AXD PHILOSOPHY OF THE BIBLE 

History—Fiction—Poetry^The Fsabm—The S on g of Songs^ 
Proverbs^Job—The idea of inmjortaUty--Thc pesshnmn of 

Ecclesiastes—Thc advent of AlexoTjder 

The Old Testament is not only law; it is history^ poetry and philos- 
ophy of the highest order^ After maldng every deduction for primitive 
legend and pious fraud, after admirring chat the historical books are not 
quire as aecurarc or as ancient as our forefachers supposed, wc find in 
chem^ neverthclcss, not merely some of the oldest historical wTiting kno’^vn 
to uSt but some of the best. The books of jndges, Samuel and tungs may, 
as some scholars believe,"" have been put toget her hastily during or 
shortly after the ExjJe to collcct and preserve the national traditions of a 
scatrered and broken pcoplc; ncverrheless the scones of Saul, David and 
Solomon are immeasurably finer in stnicture and sr\dc than the other his- 
Torical wTiting of the ancient Near East. Even Genesis, if read ir with 
some understanding of the funetion of legend, is (barring its gcncalogics) 
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Jill admirablc story, told without frill or ornament, with simpUcity, vivid- 
ness and force. And in a sense we have here not mere history, but philos- 
ophy of history j this Js the first recorded effort of man to reduce the 
niultiplicity of past events to a mcasurc of unity by secking in them some 
per\'ading purposc and significance, some law of scouence and causation, 
some illumination for the present and the future. The conception of his* 
Tory promulgated by the Prophets and the priestly authors of the Penta- 
teueh sun'ived a thousand ycars of Greece and Rome to bccome the 
world'view of European thinkers from Boéthius to Bossuet. 

Midway bctu'cen the history and the poctry are the fascinatlng ro¬ 
mances of the Bible. There is nothing more perfeet in the realm of prose 
than the story of Ruth; only less excellent are the tales of Isaac and Re¬ 
becca, Jacob and Rachel, Joseph and Benjamin, Samson and Delilah, 
Esther, Judith and Daniel. The poedcal IJteraturc begins with the “Song 
of Moses*' (Exod. xv) and cho “Song of Deborah” (Judges v), and 
reaches finally to the heights of the Psalms. l'he “penitential” hymns of 
the Babylonians had prepared for these, and perhaps liad given them 
material as well as form; Ikhnaton's ode to the sun secms to have contrib- 
uted to Psalni CIV; and the majorlry of the Pisal ms, instead of being the 
impressively united work of David, are probably the compositions of 
se ve ral poets writing long after the Capri vity, probably in the third cen- 
tury before Clirist.”* But all this is as irrelevant as the namc or sonrees of 
Shakespeare^ what matters is that the Plsalms are at the head of the world's 
lyric poetry. They were not meani to be read at a sining, or in a Highcr 
Critic’s mood; they are at their hest as expressing moments of pious ecstasy 
and stimulåring faith. They are marred for us by bitter Lmprecations, tire- 
some “groanings” and complaints, and endless adulation of a Yahveh who, 
with all his “lovingkindness,” “longsufFering" and “compassion," pours 
*'smoke out of his nostrUs, and fire out of his mouth” (VHI), promises 
that “the wicked shall bc tumed in to hcll” (IX), laps up flattery,* and 
threatens to “cut off aD flattering fips” (XII). The Psalms are fuH of 
military ardor, hardly Chrisrian, but very Pilgrim. Some of them, how- 
ever, are jcwcls of tendemess, or camcos of bumiltty. “Verily every 
man at his best statc is alcogcther vanity, . . . As for man, his days are 
as grass; as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth 
over ic, and it is gonc; and the place thereof shall know it no more” 


*Pja/wj is 1 mcgjiing “iong of pnaisc" 
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(XXIXj CIII)- In rhese songs vve feel the anriscrophic rhythm of ancient 
Orienca] poetrj^ and almosc hcar the voices of majestic choirs in akcmace 
ans^x-ering. No poctry has ever excelled rhis in rcvcating metaphor or 
living imagcry; never has religious fccling t>£én more mtensely or vividly 
cxprcssed. These poems couch us more deeply rhan any lyric of lov ti 
they move even thc sccprical soul, for they give passionatc form to the 
final longing of the developed mind—for somc perfecdon to which ic may 
dedicate irs striving. Here and there, in the King James' Version, are 
pithy phrases that have beconic almpst words in our language—‘^out of 
the mouths of babcs” (VIH), "“‘the apple of the eyc^’ (X\^I1), '‘*put not 
your trust in princes” (CXLVI); and everyu'here, in the original* arc 
slmilcs rhar have never becn surpassed: “The rising sun is as a bridegroom 
Corning out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race” 
(XIX)* We can onJy imagine what majescy and bcauty must clothe these 
songs in the sonorous language of rheir origin.* 

When, beside these Psalms* we placc in contrasc the “Song of Solo¬ 
mon,” \vt get a glimpsc of that scnsual and terrcstrial element in Jevi ish 
life which the Old Testamenr, wTitten almost entirely by prophets and 
pricsts, has perhaps concealed from us—just as Eedes iastes reveals a scépti^ 
cism not otherwise discemible in the carcfully sdccted and edited litera- 
ture of the andenr This strangcly amorous composition is an open 

field for surniisc: it may be a collection of songs of Babylonian origin, 
celehrating the love of Ishtar and Tammuz- ir may bc (since it contains 
words borro wed from the Grcek) the work of se vend Hebrew Anacrcons 
touched by the Hellenistic spirit that entered Judea with Alexander; or 
(since the lovers address each other as brother and sister in the Egyptian 
manner) it may bc a Øower of Alexandrian Jexvry^ plucked by some 
quice emancipated soul from the bimks of the Nile. In any case its pres- 
ence in the Bible is a charming mystery: by what winkuig—or hood- 
winking—of the iheologians did these songs of lusty passion find room 
betweCQ Isaiah and the Prcacher? 


A bundJe of itiyrrh is my vveU-bdoved unto me; he shall Hc all nighe 
bcwixt my breasts. 

My bdoved is unco mc as a clustcr of camphire in the vineyards of 
Éngcdi. 

* A sclcctinn &f the best wowld probably inclt]<le Vll[, XXllI, Lb CiV, 

CXXXV’^ll and CXXXIX, The last is smjigcly iike Whltmon's to evoiudon,^ 
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Bcholdf thoQ art fair> my Jove^ beboid, dioti arr fair; thou hase dove^s 
cy«. 

Behold, thou art fair* my bclovcd^ yca, pleasant; also our bed is 
grccii. . . . 

I am the rose of Sharon, and rhe lily of the valleys. . . * 

Stav mc with flagens, comfort me with apples, for 1 am sick of 
love. . ♦ ^ 

1 charge you+ O ye daugheers of Jerusalem, by the roes, or by the 
hinds of the field^ chat yc stir not up, nor awakc my love, till he 

My bclovcd is and I am his; he feedeth among the lilie$. 

Until rhe day break, and the shadows flec away, nim, iny belo ved, 
and be rhou like a roe or a young hart upon che mountains of 
Becher, , . . 

Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the fieJd, let us lodge ih the 
villagesw 

Let us get up early to the vineyardsi let us see if the vine flourish, 
whether the tender grape appear, and che poniegranates bud forth; 
there wiU i give thee my loves,** 



This is the voice of youth, and that of che Proverbs Is the voice of old 
age- Men look to love and life for evcr^'^ching; chey receive a litde less 
rhan that; they imagine that they have reccived nothing: chese are the 
three stages of chc pcssimisc. So this legendary Solomon* wams youth 
against the c\t1 woman, “for she hath case down many wounded; yea, 
many strong men have been slain by her, , ,. Whoso commictech adulccry 
with a woman lackcth understand ing. . - . There be three chings which 
are wonderful to me; yea, four which I know not: chc w’ay of an eagle 
in the airs the way of a serpent upon a rock, the way of a ship in die 
midst of the sea, and the way of a man with a iTiaid/^“ He agrees with 
St- Paul that it is better to marry than co barn, “Rejoicc with the wife 
of thy youth. Lee her be as the loving fund and the pleasant roe; let her 
breasrs sadsfy thee ac all times; and be thou ravished always with her 
love, . , * Beccer is a dinner of herbs wherc love is, than a stailed ox with 
hacred there with/^ Can these be the words of the husband of se ven 
hundred wives? 


* The Proverbs, of course, irc noc rhe work of thoug^h aei'tod of diem may 

tave come from hrni; they oive something to Eg]^^prian licerature and Greelt philosopKy, 
and w«re probably put togttktr in die third or second eentury bjc. by same Hehenized 
AJexaiidrÉan Jew. 
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Ncxt to uncKastiryt in rh^^ wrty from wisdom, is slorh: to thc ant, 

thou sluggard. * * * IIow long wilt thou sleep^ O sluggard?”^ *'Seest thou 
a man diJigent in his business?—he shall stand before kings.”** Yet wiU 
the Philosopher not brook crass ambition. “He that maketh haste to be 
rich shall not be innocent”j and "tlic prospericy of fools shall Jestroy 
them/™ Work is wisdom, words are mere folly. ‘"In all labor there 
is proHtf bue the talk of the llps tenderh only to pcnujy* ^ ^ * A fool 
uttereth all his mind, bur a wise man keepeth ir in tilJ aftenvards;^ . ^ , 
c ven a fool, when he holdeth his peace^ Is counted wise.”“ The lesson 
which the Sage never tir es of repeating is an almosc Socraric identification 
of vimie and wisdom, redolcnt of rhose schook of Alexandria in which 
1 lebrew thcology was matlng with Greek philosophy to form the intellcct 
of Europe. “Understand ing is a welJ-spring of life unto him that harh 
ic; bur the instruction of fools is folly. . . . Happy is the man thac 
lindeth wisdom, and the man that gettech undersrandingi for the mer- 
chandise of it is betrer than the mcrchandisc of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. She is more preclous than rubies; and all things thou 
canst desire are not to be compared with her Length of days is in her 
right hånd; and in her le ft hånd rlches and honor. Her ways are ways 
of plcasanmcss, and all her paths are pcacc.*'”^ 

Job is earlicr than Proverbs; perhaps it was written during the Exile, 
and described by allegory the caprives of Babylon.* “I call it/’ says the 
per fervid Carlyle, “one of the grandest things ever wrirten with a pen. 

. . . A noble book; all^men^s book! It is our flrst, otdest statement of the 
never-ending problem—man^s dcsciny, and God^s ways with him here on 
this earth. . . . There is nothing wrirtent 1 thinkt in chc Bible or out of 
it, of cqual lircrary' merit.’™^ The problem arose out of the Hebrew 
emphasis on this world* Since there was no Heaven in ancient Jewish 
thcology ” virtue had to be rewarded here or never. But often it scemed 
chat only the meked prospered, and that the choicest sufferings are re- 
scrvxd for the good man, Why, as the Psalmist complainedi^ did the “un- 
godly prosper in the worId?"“ Why did God hide himsclft instcad of 

* Schiibrstiip assignS ic ténticivtly to the iifdi cconiry bx,™ Ics text u corrupt lie^tjnd 
c ven ihc euitom of sacred scriptures evcrywherc. Jastro w accepts only cluptcrs 
considcis the resE m bc cdlfying ernendadom, and Suspects ifisuiy intcqDokrions and mis- 
iranslatlons in tbc accepted chaprers. ^Thougb he ^ay me, yet wiU I trust m 

(xiii, y) shotild bc, ^Yet 1 trembSc not,^ or “Yct [ have no bopeJ** KiUen and exthers bave 

fnund in the book the Lthcticss of i Grcefc tragedvt writttn on the mndcl of Euiipides,*** 
Chapters are in the lypicaJ andstrophic fonri o£ Hcbrcw pocCIJ^ 
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punishing the evil and rewarding the good?^ The auchor of Job now 
asked rhe same questlons more resoluidy, and offered his herot perhaps, 
as a S)Tiibol for his people. All Israel had worshiped Yahvch (fitfully), 
as Job had done; Babylon had ignored and blasphcincd Yahvch; and ycc 
Babylon flourished, and Israel ate the dust and wore the sackcloth o£ 
desolatjon and captivity- What could onc say of such a god? 

In a prologue in heaven^ which some elever scribe may have inserted 
to take rhe scandal out of the book. Satan suggests to Yahvch that Job 
is perf eet and upright^^ only because he is fortunate; woiild he retain 
his piety in adversity? Yahveh permirs Satan to hcap a variety of calami- 
des iipon Job's head. For a time the hero is as patient as Job; but at last 
his fortjtude breaks, he ponders suicide, and bitterly reproaches his god 
for forsaking hlm* Zophar, who has come out to en joy the sufferings of 
his friend, insists thar God is just, and will yci rcuard the good man, 
even on carrh; but Job shuts him up sharply: 

No doubt but ye are die peoplc, and wLsdom shall die with you. 

But I have understanding as well as you; . . . yea> who knoweth nor 
these things? , * * The tabemacles of robbers prcjspcft and they that 
provoke God are sccure; into whose band God bringeth abundantly* 

- . . * Lot mine eye hath seen all this, mine car hadi heard and 
iinderstood id . . . Bue ye are forgers of lics, yc arc all pbysicians of 
DO value. Oh, thar yc would altogcther hold your pcace! and it 
should bc your wisdom,** 

He xeflects on the brevity of life, and the Icngth of deathi 

Man that is bom of woman is of fe^v days, and full of trouble. 

He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut doum; lie fleeth also as 
a shadow^ and continueth not. . . . For there is hope of a tree, 
if ic bc cut down, that it will sprouc again, and that the tender 
branch thereof will not cease. ^ ^ But man dicdi, and wasteth 

awaj^; yca, man giveth up dic ghost, and where is he? As the 
waters fali from die sea, and the flood decayech and drieth up, so 
man beth down, and riseth noL ... If a man die, shall he live 
again?"* 

The debate continues vigorously, and Job becomes more and more 
sceptical of his God, until he calls him “Adversary,” and ^vishcs that this 
Adversary would destroy himsclf by writing a book'*'—perhaps some 
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LeihnitrJan theodicy* The concluding words of this cHapter—^TTic worek 
of Job are ended”-suggcst thac rhls was the original tcrmiiiation of a 
discoiirse which, like chac of Ecciesiates, represeiued a stroog hcrcricaJ 
mifioiitj" among the Jews.* But a fresh philosophcr cnters at thk point— 
Elihu-who dcnionstratcs, in onc hundred and si^£ty-flve verses, the jusrice 
of God’s ways with men. Final ly, in one of the most majestic pssages 
in the Bible, a voice comes do\^Ti out of rhe cloudsr 


Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwmd, and sald: 

Who is this thac darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge? 
Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I wiU demand of chcc^, and 
answ'er thou me. Where wast thou when I iaid the foundadons of 
the earthr deelare, if thou hast understanding. Who hach laid the 
measuies thereoL if thou knowest? or who hath stretclied hk line 
upn ir? Whcrcupon are the foundaduns thereof fastened? or 
who laid chc comcistonc thereof i when the mormng stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? Or who shut 
up the sea with dnors, when ic brake fortk as if ic had issued out 
of the womb? When 1 made the cloud the garment thereof, and 
thick darkness a swaddling band for it, and brake up for it my de- 
creed pJacc, and set bars and doors, and 5aid, Hidierto shak thoii 
come^ but no further; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed? 
Hast thou commanded the moming since thy days; and caused thé 
dayspring to know his place? . . , Hast thou encered into the 
springs of tlie sea? or hast thou walked in the scarch of chc depth? 
Have the gates of dcath been opned unto theer or hast thou seen 
the doors of the shadow of dcath? Hast thou prccwed the breath 
of the eanh? deeJare if thou knowest it all. . . . Hast thou entered 
into the treasures of chc snow? or hast thou scen the creasures of 
the hail? . . ^ Canst diou bind the su'eet iniluences of the PJeiades, 
or loose the bands of Orlon? + * . Knowest thou rhe ordinances of 
heaven? canst thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? . . , 
WTio hath put '^'isdoin in the inward parts^ or who hach given 
understanding to the heart? . . . 

*seepdc,” wrote chiE proliflc sccpiie, Reojiii, ^Vrires linie, and there arc many 
chances that hk wTitings wiil bc lost. The desanv o£ the Jcwish peoplc haring" been ck^ 
clusively religioos, the sccuLir part of ics Iherarun:' had lo be sacriheed"— The repetmon 
of 'The fool hath said b hk heur, There k no God" in the Ffolws fXlV, u Lill, i>, 
irdicates thai such fools wert sufliciently numernus to create soÆiit stir in IsiacL There k 
ippkarcntly a reference to thk minority in Zephaniah, i, u. 
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Shall he thai coittendeth with thc Almighty instruct hiiti? He that 
reptovcth Ood« Icc hini ansi^'cr Jt,* 

I 

Job humblcs himself io terror bcforc this apparition. \ ahveh, appcased, 
forgives him, accepts his sacrifice, tienounces Job's friends for their feeblc 
argvnneiits,*" and gives Job fourtcen thousand sheep, six thousand cantelSi 
a thousand yoUc of oxen, a thousand she-asses, seven sons, three daughters, 
and onc hundred and forty years. !t is a lame but happy ending; Job 
reccivEs evei^^thmg but an answer to his ^uestioits* T^e problem rc“ 
mained; and it was to have profound cflects upon later Jcwish chought. In 
the davs of Daniel (ca. ifi? bx.) it was to be abandoned as insolublc in terms 
of this World; no answer cotdd be given—Daniel and Enoch (and Kant) 
would say-unlcss one believed in some other life, beyond the grave, in 
which all wTongs would be righted, the wicked would be punished, and 
the just would inhent infinite reward. Tilis was one of the vaned curtents 
of thoughe that flowed into Christianity, and carned it to victory. 

In Ecciesiastes* the problem is given a pessimistic reply; prosperity 
and misfortune have nothing to do with virtue and vice. 

AU things have I scen in the days of my vaniw: diere is a just 
man that perishetb in his righteousness, and therc is a wicked man 
that prolongeth his hfe in his wiekedness. ■ ■ - So 1 retutned, and 
considered all the oppressions that arc done under the sun: and be- 
held the tears of such as were oppressed, and tliey had no com- 
forter; and on the side of their oppressors therc was pouer. . . . 

If thou secst the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of 
judgment and justicc in a province, marvel not at the matter, . . . 
for there be highcr than they.“* 

It is not virtue and vice that deierminc a man’s lot, but blind and merciless 
chance. “I saw under the sun that the race is not to the sw'ift, nor the 
battie to the streng, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men 
of understanding, nor yet favor to men of skill; but time and chance 
happeoeth to them all.”“ Even wealth is insecure, and does not long 
bring happlness, “He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver; 
nor he that loveth abundance, with inerease; this is also vanlty. . . . The 

* The auilioRhip and daw of ihe bnok a« quiic unknown. Sarton attributes k ro rht 
penud bccwcen ^ author calls himsidf, by a confushig litcfary tieuon, 

both *^Kohelcih" and "'rhe $ofi of lang io Jenisaleiis"—SSalqmoii.^ 
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slcep of ^ bboring man is £\vcct, whcther he ear littlc or muchi but thc 
abundancc of the rich not siiffer him to slcep/'®^ Rcmcmbering his 
relatives^ he formulaces Alalthus in a line: ‘'When goods are inereased, 
they arc incrcascd that eat them/'“^ Nor can hc bc sooehed by any legend 
of a Golden Past, or a Utopia to come: chings have always been as they 
are now^ and so rhey will always fae. ''Say not thou^ What is thc caiise 
that the former days were better than these? for thou dost not inquire 
wisely conceming this” “ one must choosc his historians carefully. And 
^^rhe thing thac hath been, it is that which shal] be; and that which k done 
is chat which shall fae donej and there is norlung new under the sun. Is 
there anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new? It hath been 
already of old rime, which was before us/”** Progress, he thinks, is a 
dclusion; civilizations have been forgotten, and will be again ” 

In general he fccls that life is a sorry business, and might well be dis- 
pensed wlthj Jt is aimless and clrcuitous motion without permanent result, 
and ends where it began; it is a futile struggk, in which nothing is certain 
cxccpc defeat* 

Vanitj^ of vanirics, saich the Preacher, vanit).^ of vanities; all is 
vanity. What profit hath a man of all his Jabot which he taketh 
under the sun? One generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh; but the earth abJdedi fore ver. The sun also arbech, and the 
wind goeth toward the sourh, and mmeth about unco thc north; it 
whirJeth about condnually, and thc wind retumeth again according 
to his cireuits- AU the rivers run into thc sea, yct the sea is not 
full; unto the placc from whence the rivers came, thither they re¬ 
turn again. . . ^ WTierefore I praised the dead which ate already 
dead, more than the living which arc yet alivCp Yea, better is hc, 
chan both they^ which hath not yet been, who hath not seen thc 
cvH Work drat is done under the sun. . . . A good name is better 

than precious ointmenc, and the day of death than ihe dav of onc*s 
btrth.“ 

For a time he sceks the answer to the riddle of ILfc in abandonmenc ro 
pleasure^ ^^Then 1 commended mirth, because a man hath no better 
rhing under the sun than to cat, and to drink, and to be merry/^ Bur 
“bchoJd> this also is vam^,"" The difficulty wlth pleasure is woman, 
from whom the Preacher scems to have received some unforgcrtable sting. 
“Onc man among a rhousand have I found; bur a woman among all those 
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have I not found, ... 1 find more bitre r than dcath the woman whose 
heart is snares and nets, and her hånds as bands i whoso plcaseth God shall 
escape He concludes his digression into this most obscurc reaim 

of philoaophy by reverting to the ad vice of Solomon and VoltairCi vvho 
did not practisc it: ''Live joy fully wirh the wifc whom thon lovest, all 
the days of the life of thy vanicy whJeh God hath given thec under the 
sun.”" 

Even wlsdom is a questionable thing; hc lauds it generously, but he 
suspeers chat any thing more than a little knowledge is a dangerous thing* 
“Of making many books/^ he writes^ with uncanny foresight, “there is 
no end; and mueh study is a weariness of the It mighe be wise 

to seek wisdom if God had given it a better income; ^Svlsdom is good, 
with an inheritance’^; othcnvisc it is a snare^ and is apt to destroy its 
lovers.** (Truth is like Yahveh, who said to Moses: *'Thou canst not see 
my face; for there shalJ no man see inc and live.™) In the end the wise 
man dies as thoroughly as the fook and both come to the same odor. 

And I gave my heart to seek and search out by wLsdom eon- 
ceming all things thac are done under heaven: this sone cravail hath 
God given to die sons of man to bc cxcrcised therewich. I have 
scen all the works chat are done under the sun; and behold, aU Is 
vomty and a chasing after the wind- . . _ 1 communed with mine 
own heart, saying^ Lo, I am come to great estate, and have gotten 
more wisdom than all they that have been beforc mc in Jeru¬ 
salem; yea, my heart had great e.xpcricnce of wisdom and knowl- 
cdge. And [ gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know madness 
and foUy; I pcrceived that this also is a chasing after the wind. For 
in mach wisdom is mueh grief; and he chat increascth knowledge 
inereaseth sorrow\" 

All these darts of outrageous fortune might be bome with hope and 
courage If the just man could look forward to some happiness beyond 
the grave. But that, too. Ecclesiastes feels, is a myth; man is an animal, 
and dies likc any other bcasc. 

For tbat which bcfallcch the sons of men befal leth beasts; c ven 
one thing befallcth them; as the one diech, $o dieth the other; yca, 
they have all one breath; so thac a man hath no preemincnce over a 
beast; for all is viinity. All go unto one place: alJ are of the dust. 
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and aJl tum co dust again. + » WTicrcforc I pcrccive that thcrc is 
nudimg bctter than that a man should rejoicc in his own works^ 
far that is his pjrtion; for who shall bring him to sce what shal! bc 
after him? . * Whatsoevcr thy hånd findech to do, do k with thy 
rtiighti for there is no wqrk\ nor device^ nor knowledgc, nor wisdom 
in the grave, whither thou gæst * 

What a commcntaiy on die wisdom so lauded in the Proverbsl HercT 
evidently, civillzadon had for a time gonc to seed. The vitality of Isracl’s 
youth had been exhaustcd by her struggles agaJnsc the empires that 
surrounded her. The Yahveh in whom she had trusted had not come 
to her aid; and in her dcsolatlon and dispcision she ralsed to the skies this 
bitterest of all voices in literature to express the profoundest doubcs chat 
c ver come to the human soul. 

Jerusalem had been restored, but not as the citadel of an unconquerable 
god; it was a vassal city ruled now by Persia, now by Grcccc. In 334 
B.c. the young Alexander stood at irs gates:, and demanded the surrender 
of the Capital. The hlgh-priest at first refused; but the next moming, 
having had a dream, he consented. He ordered the clergy to put on their 
most impressive vestments, and the people to garb themselves in immac- 
ulate whitc; then he led the population pacifically out through the gates 
to solicit pcace. Alexander bowed to the high-priest, expressed his ad- 
miration for the people and their god, and accepted Jerusalem."* 

Ir was not the end of Judea. Only the first act had been played in this 
strange drama that binds forty ceneuries. Christ would bc the second, 
Ahasuerus the third; today another act is played, but it Is not the last. 
Destroyed and rebuilt, destroyed and rebuilt, Jerusalem rises again, symbol 
of the vitality and peninacity of an heroic race. The jews, who are as 
old as history, may be as lasting as civilizadon. 
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1. THE RISE AXD FALL OF THE MEDES 
Thelt oTights—Rulers—The biood treiity of Sardis—DegøJicration 

W HO were the Medes that had playcd so vital a role in the destmc- 
tion of Assyria? Their origin, of course, eludcs us; history is a 
book thal one must beglo in the middlc. The first mcntion wc have of them 
is on a tablet recording the expedition of Shalmaneser III into a country 
calicd Parsuaj in the mountains of Kurdistan (fij? b.c.); there, it seems, 
twenty-seven chieftain-kings mlcd over nventy-seven States thinly popu- 
lated by a pcople called Amadai, Madai, Medes. As Indo-Europeans t ey 
had probably come into western Asia about a th^and ycare ® ^ 
CKrist, from the shores of the Caspian Sea.^ The Zen 
scriprures of the Persians, idealized the racial memory ^ ^ 
home-land, and described 5t as a poradise: the scenes of our 
the past, are always beautiful if we do not have to hve 

S»urb.„d, .Tto have migr«ed f«her and fa„hc, son*. » 

ing Peesia.' Thcy foond copper, mn, tcad, gold and sjver, marblc an^ 

precious stones, in the mountains in which they made their new home- 
Ld being a simple and vigorous people they dcveloped a prosperous agn- 

culture on the plains and the slopes of the hills. 

At Ecbatana*-i.e., “a meeditg-place of many ways -m a picturesque 
vaSiy made fenile by the melting snows of the highlands, their first 
kin/ Dcioces, founded their first Capital, adommg and donunating it wirh 
'’yal palacc spread over an arca rwo-thirds of a mile squarc. According 
to in uncorroborated passage in Herodocus, Deloces achieved power by 
acquiring a reputation for justice, and having achieved power, became 
a despot. He issued regulations “that no man should be admitted to the 
King’s presence, but every one should consult him by mcans of messen¬ 
ger^ and moreover, that it should be accounted indecency for any one 
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to hugh or spit bcfore hrni. IIc cswblishcd sach cercmony about his 
person for this reason^ . ^ * that hc nught appetit to bo of a different 
nature to them who did not scc Under his leadership the iMcdcs* 

screngthened by their natural and frugal life, and hårde ned by custoni 
and environment to the neccsslclcs of war^ became a threat to the power 
of Assyria — which repeatedly invaded iMcdiat thought it most insirucdvely 
defeated, and found it in faer never tired of fighting for its liberty. The 
greatest of the Median kings, Cyaxares, setded the marter by descroying 
Nineveh* Inspiied by this viccory, his army swept through \^^estem Asia 
to the v'ery gates of Sardis, onJy to be rumed back by an cclipse of the 
sun, The opposing leadcrs, frightened by this apparent waming from 
the skieSf signed a treaty of pcacc, and sealed it by drink ing caeh other*^s 
biood/ In the ncxr ycar Cyaxares died, hav ing in the course of one rcign 
expanded his kingdom from a subjecc province Into an empire embracing 
Assyria^ Media and Persia. Wirhin a generation after his death this 
empire came to an end. 

Its tenure was too brief to permit of any substantial coniributjon to 
civilization, except in so far as it prepared for the culture of Persia. To 
Persia the Medes gave their Aryan language^ their alphaber of thirty-six 
characters, their replacemcnt of clay with parchment and pen as writing 
materials,* their exrensivc use of the column in architccture^ their moral 
code of conscientious husbandry in time of peace and limitless bravery 
In time of war, their Zoroasrrian reiigion of Ahura-Mazda and Abrimani 
their patiiarchal family and polygamous marriage, and a body of law 
sufliciently likc thar of the latcr empire to bc United with it in the famous 
phrase of Daniel about **chc law of the iMedes and the Persians, which 
altereth not.’’" Of their lireraturc and their art not a scone or a letter 


X b LÅXlUXUI* 

Their degeneration was even more rapid than their rise. Astyages, 
who succeeded his father Cyaxares, proved again that monarchy is a 
gamble, in whose royal succession great wjts and madness are ncar allied. 
Hc inherited the kingdom \vith equanimirVt and settted down to en joy 
it. Under his cxample the nation forgot its stem morals and stoic ways^ 
wealth had come too suddenly to be wdsely used. The upper classes 
becamc the staves of fashion and luxury^ the men wore cinbroidered 
crousers, the women covered chemselves with cosmerics and jcwelry, 
the very horses w'erc ofcen caparisoned in gold.^ These once simple and 
pastoral pcople^ who had bcco glad to bc carried in rude wagons wjth 
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wheels cut roughly out of thc tnioks of trees,* now rode in expcTisive 
chariots from feast to feast. The early kings had prided themselves on 
jusdoc} but Astyages, being dispicased wlth Harpagus, served up to liim 
the dismembered and headless body of his own son, and forced Kim to 

eat of ir.’ Harpagus ate, saying that whatever a king did was agrceablc 
CO hiru; but he revenged himself by helping Cyrus to depose Astyages, 
VVhen Cyrus, the brdliant young ruler of the Median depcndcncy of 
Anshan, in Persia, rebcllcd agaiust the effeminate despot of Ecbatana, thc 
Medes themselves welcomcd Cyrus* victory, and accepted hini, almost 
without protest, as their king. By onc engagement jMedia ccased to be the 
master of Persia, Persia became the master of Media, and prepared to 
become master of the whole Near Eastem world, 

II. THE GRE.AT KIKGS 

The T&fnantic Cyms—His enlightened polkies—Cainbyies—Di^his 

the Great—The hrcasi&n of Greece 

Cyrus was onc of those natural rulers at whose coronation, as Emerson 
said, all men rejoice. Royal in spirit and action, capable of wise adminis¬ 
tration as well as of dramatic conquest, generous to the defeaeed and 
loved by those who had been his eneniies—no wonder the Greeks made 
him the subjeci of innumerable romances, and—to their minds—the 
greatest hero before Alexander. Ir is a disappointment to us that we 
cannot draw a reltable picture of hint from cither Herodotus or Xeno- 
phon. The former has mingled many fables with his history," while thc 
other has made the Cyroptedia an essay on the military art, with incidental 
leetures on education and philosophy; at dmes Xenophon confuses Cyrus 
and Socrates. These delightful stories being put aside, the figurc of Cvrus 
becomes merely an actractive ghost. Wc can only say that he was hand- 
some—since the Persians made him their model of physical beauty to thc 
end of their ancient art;“ that he established thc Achacmenid Dynasty of 
“Great Kings," which rulcd Persia through the most famous period of 
its histoiy; that he oiganized the solcUery of Media and Persia into an 
invincible army, captured Sardis and Babylon, ended for a thousand 
years the rule of thc Scmitcs in w'cstcm Asia, and absorbed the fonner 
rcalms of Assyria, Babylonia, Ly dia and Asia Minor into thc Persian 
Empire, thc largest ptolirical organizacion of pre-Roman anciquity, and 
onc of the best-govemed in history. 
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So far as we can visualize him through rhc haze of l^^gend, he was che 
most amiablc of conquerors, and founded his empire upon generosity. 
His enemies knew that hc was knient, and chey did not fight him wich 
that desperate courage which men show when their only choice is to 
kill or die. We have seen how^ according to Herodotus, hc rescued 
Cræsus from the funeral pyre at Sardis, and made him one of his most 
honored counselors; and wc have scen how magnanimously he treated the 
Jc\vs, The first principle of his policy thai the various peoples of his 
empire shoutd be kft free in their religious worship and beliefs^ for he 
fully underscood the first principle of statesmanship—that religion is 
stronger rhan the state^ Instcad of sacking citics and wreclcing temples 
he showed a courteous respect for the deities of the conquered, and con- 
tributed to maintain their shrinesi even the Babylonians^ who had resisted 
him so long^ warmed towards him when rhey found him prescrvlng their 
saner uaries and honoring their pancheon. YVherever he w'ent in his un- 
precedented career he ofFcred pious sacrifice to the local divinities, Like 
Napoleon he accepted indifferently all religions^ and—with mueh better 
grace—humored all the gods. 

Like Napoleon, too, he died of excessive ambition. Having won all 
the Ncar East, he began a series of campaigns aimed to free Media and 
Persia from the inroatk of central Asiats nomadic barbarians. He seems to 
have carried these excursions as far as the Jaxartes on the north and India 
on the cast. Suddenly, at the heighe of his crir\'et he was slain in batde with 
the Massagecse, an obscure tribe that peoplcd the southem shores of the 
Caspian Sca, Like Alexander he conquered an empire, but did not live 
to organize it. 

One great defeet had sul lied his character—occaslonal and incalcidablc 
cruelcy^ It was inheritetk unmixed with Cyrus^ generosity, by his half- 
mad son. Cambyses began by putting to dcath his brocher and rival, 
Smerdis; rhen^ lured by the accumnlated wealth of Egypt, he set forth 
CO excend che Persian Empire co chc Nile. He succcededt but apparently 
at the cost of his sanity. Memphis was captured casily* bue an army of 
fifey thousand Persians sent to annex the Oasis of Ammon perished in 
the desert, and an expcdicion to Carthagc failed bccause the Phænician 
crews of the Persian fleet refused to attack a Phænician colony^ Cambyses 
!ost his head, and abandoned the wise clemency and tolerance of his 
facher. Hc publicly seoffed at the Egyprian religion^ and plunged his 
dagger derisively into the buU revered by the Eg)q>tiins as the god Apis; 
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he e\humcd mummics and pried into royal tombs regardless of ancicnt 
curscs^ hc profaned the tcmplcs and ordered their idols to bc bumed, 
Hc tkoughe in rhis way to care the Egyptians of superstidon; but when 
he was stneken TS'ith illncss—apparenrly epilepric convulsions—the 
Egy'prians were certain that their gods had punished him, and .that the ir 
theology was now confinned beyond dispute. As if again to illustratc 
the inconveniences of monarchy, Cambyses, with a Napolconic kick in 
the stomach, killed his sister and wifc Roxana, slevv his son Prexaspes 
with an airow, bu ried rwelvc noble Persians alivc, condetimed Creesus 
to dcath, repented, rcjoiccd to leam that the scntcnce had not been 
carried out, and punished the ofHccrs wlto had delayed in executing it,'^ 
On his wav back to Persia he leamed that a usurper had sci?,ed the thronc 
and W'as being supported by widespread revolution. From that moment 
he disappears from history^ tradition has ir that he killed hiniself.“ 

The usurper had pretended to be Smerdis, miraculously preser\'ed from 
Canibyses’ fratricidal jealousy; in reality he was a religions fanatic, a 
devotee of the early Magian fatth who was bent upon destroying 
Zoroastrianism, the official religion of the Persian state. Another revolu¬ 
tion soon deposed him, and the seven aristocracs who had organizcd it 
raised one of their numher, Darius, son of Ilystas[>cs, to the throne. 
In this bloody way began the reign of Persia's greatest king. 

Succession to the throne, in Oricntal monarchies, was marked not only 
by palacc revolutions in strife for the royal power, but by uprisings in 
subject colonics chat grasped the chance of chaos, or an inexperieneed 
ruler, ro reckim their lihcrty, The usurparion and assassination of 
“Smerdis” gaveTo Pcrsia’s vassals an excellent opportimity: the govemors 
of Egypt and Ly dia refused submission, and the provinccs of Susiana, 
Babylonia, hledia. Assy ria, Armenk, Sacia and others rose in simultaneous 
revolt. Darius subdued them with a ruthlcss hånd. Taking Babylon after 
a Ions siege, hc crucilied three thousand of its leading cidzens as an inducc- 
ment to obediencc in the rest; and in a series of swift campaigns he 
“pacified” one after another of the rebellious States. Then, perceiving 
how casily the vast empire might in any crisis fali to pieces, hc put off 
the armor of war, bccame one of the wisesc administrators in hlscory, and 
ser hinasclf to rcescablish his realm in a way that became a model of 
imperial organlzation till the fail of Rome, His rule gave western Asia 
a generation of such order and prosperity as that quarrelsome region had 
never known before. 
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He had hoped to govem in peace^ but it is the fatality of empire to 
breed repeared war. For the conquered must be periodically reconquered^ 
and the cenquerors must kcep the arts and habits of camp and bactlc- 
ficld; and at any moment the fcaleidoscope of change may throw up a 
nevv empire to challenge the old* In siich a situation wars must bc inveneed 
if they do not arise of the ir owti accord; each generation must be inured 
to the rigors of campaigns, and taughe by practice the su'cct decorum 
of dyitig for onc^s country^ 

Perhaps it was in }>art for this reason that Darius led his armies inco 
Southern Russia^ across the Bosphoms and the Danube to che Volga, to 
chascisc the marauding Scychians; and apin across Afgliamstan and a 
hundred mounraln ranges into the valley of rhe Indus, adding chereby 
extenslve regions and millions of souls and ru[>ces to his rcalm+ iMorc 
substandaJ rcasons nuist be soughr for his expedition into Greecc, Herod- 
otus would have us bcHevc rhat Darius entered upon this historie faux pas 
because one of his wives, Atossa, teased him into it in bed;'^ but it is more 
dignified to believe that the King recognized in the Greek cicj—states 
and their colonics a poreniia! empire, or an actuai confederacy^ dangerous 
to rhe Persbn maste ry of western Asia. W^hen lonia re vol red and rccclved 
ald from Sparta and Athens^ Darius reconciled lunrseif rcluctantly to war- 
Ail the World knows the story of his passage across the Ægean, the Jefeat 
of his army at Marathon, and his gloomy return to Persia, There, amid 
far-flung preparatlons for another attempt upon Grecce^ hc suddenly 
grew weakt and died- 

III. PERSIAN LIFE AND t^DUSTRY 

The effrptre—The peopIe^Tbe Imgjiage—The peasants—The hn- 

perial bighways—Tråde and pjiance 

At its greatest extent, under Daritu;, the Persian Empire loduded t\i,^cnry 
provinces or ^"satrapieSj” cmbraclng Egj-pt, Pales tine, Sy ria, Pliænicia, 
Lydia, Phn^gia, lonia^ Cappadocia, Glicia, Amienia, As^'ria, the Cau- 
casus, Baby Lonia, Media, Persia, rhe modern Afghanistan and Baiuchistan, 
India west of the Indus, Sogdiana, Bactria, and the regions of the Massa- 
gerse and other central Asiatic tribes. Never before had history recorded 
so cxcensive an area brought under one government. 

Persia icself, which was to rulc thesc foity million souls for two hun¬ 
dred ycars, was not at that time ihc countr)' now know^n to us as Perrw, 
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and to its inhabkants as Iran; it was that smaller tracr, inuncdiatcly case of 
the Persian Gutf, known to the ancient Persians as Pats, and to die modem 


Peislans as Fars or Farststan^'^ Composed almost entjrely of moutitains and 
deserts, poor in rivers, subjccc to severe wintcis and hot, arid summers,* 
il could support les two million inhabltants'* only through such cxiemal 
contributions as trade or conquest might bring. Its race of hardy moun- 
taineers came, lilcc the Medes, of Indo-European stock perhaps from South 
Russia; and its language and cariy rcl^ion reveal its closc kinship wiih thosc 
Ary'ans who crossed Afghanistan to become the niling caste of northem 
India. Darius I, in an inscription at Naksh-i-Rustam, described himself as 
“a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arvan of Arvan descent.” The Zoro- 

" ifl J> 

asrrbms spoke of cheir primitive hnd as ^the Ar\^an home.^^t 

Scrabo applied the namc Ariana to what is now called by csscntially the 


saaie word“/taw“ 


The Persians were appareocly the hatidsomesc people of the ancient Near 
EaÆ The montinierits piemre theni as ercct and vigorous^ made hardy by 
their monntains and yct refined by their wcalth, with a pleasing symnietry 
of fearareSt almost Greek straighmess of nose^ and a certain nobility of 
countenance and carriage. Thcy adopted for the most part the Median 
dress, and Jater the Median ornaments. Thcy considered it indecenc to re¬ 
veal more than the face; clothing cover ed rfiem from turban, fiUee or cap 
to sandals or leat her shoes. Triplc drawers, a white nnder^gannent of lineiv 
a double cunic, with sleeves hiding the hånds, and a girdle at the waist* kept 
the population warm in winter and hot in summer. The king dUringuished 
himseJf with emhroidered tmusers of a crimson hue„ and saffron-buttoned 
shoes. The dress of che womeri differed from chac of the men only in a 
slit at che brca-sL The men woce long beards and hung their hair In curls^ 
ott lacer, covered it with wigs.“ In the wcalthler days of the empire men 
as xvell as women made mucli use of cosmerics; creaiTks were employed to 
improve the complexion, and coloring mauer was applied to the eyelids to 
inercase the apparene size and brilEance of the cycs+ A special class of 
**^adomers,^ called kosjneiai by the Greeks^ arose as beaucy experts to the 
aristocraev- The Persians were connoisseurs in scents, and were believed by 
the ancients to have invented cosmecic creams. The king never went to 
war without a case of costly unguents to ensure his fragrance in victory' or 

defeat-" 


.Many languages have been used in the long history' of Pcrsia. The spcech 
of the court and the nobility in the da\^ of Darius I was Old Peisian—so 


• At Susa, says Strabo, ihe summer hm wm so inrense thai snakes and could not 

cross the srrccEs quJcIdy enough to escape bemg bumed co dnth bv the sun.** 
t Generally idci^ficd with the distnet of Arran on dbe river 
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closely rehted to Sanskrit chac cvidcncly boch wcrc oncc dialects of an older 
tongne, and werc coustns to our own.* OM Pcrsian devcioptd on the one 
hånd inco Zend—the language of thc and on the other hånd into 

PahJavi, a Hindu congue from which has comc thc Pcrsian language of ro^ 
day" WTien tlie Persians took to \%Titing they adopted ihe Babylonian 
cunciform for thcLr imeriptions, and the Araniaic alphabedc script for their 
docLimcnts." Hicy simpHlicd the unwieJdly. syllabar>' of the Babylonians 
from three hundred characters to chirtj-six signs which gradually becamc 
letters instcad of sj JIablcs, and constituted a cuneifomi alphabct.** Writing, 
however^ scemed to thc Pcrsians an effemiitatc amuscmcrttt for which they 
CDuld spare litdc rime from love, war and thc chase. They did not con- 
deseend to producc literamre. 

The common man was contentedly illiterate, and gave himsclf com- 
plecely to thc ciiltune of the soiL The T^eud-Ave^a csaltcd agriculture as 
the basic and noblest oceupation of mankind* plcasing above all other 
labors to iVhura-Mazda^ thc supreme god. Some of thc land was tilled by 
peasant proprictors, who occasionally joined scveral families in agriculniral 
coopKradves to work extensive arcas together*® Part of thc knd was owncd 
by feudal barons, and cultivated by tenants in return for a share of tlie 
crop; part of it was tUlcd by foreign (never Persian) slaves. Oxen puLled a 
plough of wood armed with a metal point. Artificial irrigation drew water 
from che mountains to the fields. Barley and w^heac were the staplc crops 
and foods, but mueh meat \vas caeen and mueh w'ine drunk* Cyrus ser^'cd 
wdne CO his army,“ and Persian councils never undertook scrious dbcussions 
of poJicy when sobert—though they took care to rcvisc their decisions the 
ncxt moming* One intoxicadng drink, the baofnat was offered as a pleasanc 
sacrifice to the gods, and was believed to engender in its addlccs not ex- 
citemenc and anger, but righteousness and pictj%* 

Industry w'as poorly developed in Pci^iaj she ^vas content to let the na¬ 
tions of the Near East practicc thc handicrafts w'hile she bought their 

* Sofne ci^ampiei of ihc carrclation: 


0!d Fctjiith 

Saiukrit 

GrrfJt 

Laim 

GenfFffJ? 

Engtiih 

prtar 

plcur 

pater 

pater 

V^ater 

father 

nama 

niiTia 

onoma 

nornen 

Nahme 

name 

napat (grand^an) 

nipac 

anepstcts 

fiepos 

Ncffc 

nephew 

bir 

bhri 

ferem 

fcTTC 

fiihren 

bear 

macar 

matax 

meter 

mater 

Mutter 

mother 

bracar 

bKratat 

phraier 

frater 

Unider 

brother 


stKa 

istemi 

StD 

stehen 

sund” 


t '^They tarry on their mose uiipomiti deUberatiens,” Stratio rtporas, "when driiikiiig 
wine; and they ifcgard declsioiu then ifwdc u more lasdn^ chan those made when they 
arc sober."” 
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prnducts wkh thcir imperial tribute. She showeJ more originalicj' in che 
improvCToenc of cornmurucatjons and transport, Engincers under tht in- 
stmetions of Darius 1 bxult great roaeb unidng tlie various capitals; one of 
thew higbways, from Susa to Sardis, was fiftcen hundred miles Jong. The 
roaeb were accurately mcasured by parasangs (54 miles); and ar every 
fnurth parasang, says Herodotus, ^'therc are royal stations and excellent 
inns* and the whole road b through an inhabited and safe country/"* At 
caeh station a fresh relay of horses stood ready to carry on the mail, so that^ 
though the ordinary travekr rcquired ninety days to go from Susa to Sar dis, 
the royal mad moved over the distance as c|uickly as an automobile party does 
now—that b, in a little Icss than a week, The large r rivers were crossed by 
ferrieSj but the engincers could, when they wished, throw across the 
Euphrates, even across the Hellespont, substantial bridges over which hun- 
drccb of seeptical cicpbants could pass in Ocher roads led through 

rhe Afghanistan passes to India, and made Susa a half-way house to the al- 
rcady fabulous richcs of the EasL These roads were buik primaiily for mili- 
t^ry and govemmcntal purposes, to facilitate central conerol and admin¬ 
istration; bue tbey scn^cd also ro stimulate commetce and the exchange of 
customs, ideas, and the indispcnsable superstition$ of mankind. Along these 
roads, for cxamplc^ angels and the Devil passed from Persian into Jcwish 

and Christian mvThoIøg)'. 

Navigation was not so vigorouslv advanced as land transportation; the 
Persians had no fleet of thcir own/but merely engaged or conscripced the 
vesse b of the Phocnicians and the G recks, Darius built a great canal imiting 
Persia with the jMediterrancan through the Red Sca and the Nile, but the 
carciessness of hb successors soon surrcndcred chb achict^ement to the 
shifting sands. When Xerxcs royally commanded part of hb nav al forces to 
cireumnavigate Africa, it tu med back ki dbgracc shortly afcer possing 
through the Pillars of Hercules" Conimerce was for the most part aban- 
doficd to foreigncn-Babyloraans, Phcenicians and jews; the PetMans despised 
trade, and looked upon a market plaoe as a brccding-ground of Ues, The 
wealthy classes took pride in supplying most of their wants dircetly from 
thcir own fields and shops, not cotnaminating thcir fingers with either buy- 
Ing or sclling.** PajTUcnts, Joans and inccrcsc were at first in the form of 
goods, cspecially cattle and grain; coinagc camc later from Ly dia, Darius 
issued gold and silver “darics" stamped with his features,* and valued at a 
gold-to-sUver ratio of Jj.5 to !■ This was the origJn of the bimctallic rado 
in modem currencies." 

But havlng Ud rebcioji with hk name: dark w-as from the Persidu ptece of 

gold.” The gold daric had a face valuc of I5.0D. Three chousand gold darics nvade one 
Persian talent**” , 
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IV. AX EXPERIMENT IX GO\TRXMEXT 

The kwg^The 7JoMes—The anriy—Lai^j—A savjge puTiishrfiejjt— 

The capitaU—Tbc ^atTapies--An a€hieve7fient m jdmmhtration 

The lifc of Persia was poliricjj and milicary rarher than economicj its 
wcalth v’as based noc on industry but on power^ ir exiseed precarlou^ly 
as a littic goveming isJe m an immense and unnaturally subjcct sca. The 
imperial organization that maintaincd this arcefact was one of the most 
iinique and competenr in hisrory. Ar its head was chc kmg^ or Khshsthra 
—i.e., warrior;^ the titJe indicates the militaiy origin and character of the 
Persian monarchyp Since lesser kings w=^ere vassal to him, the Persian 
ru ler entitled himsclf “King of Kings,*' and the anciem world made iio 
protest against his claiin; chc G recks callcd hini simply 
King.** Plis power was cheorctically absolute; he could kiU with a word, 
wnthout trial or rcason given, af ter the manner of some verj^ modem 
dictacor; and occasionally he delegaied to his mother or his chief w ifc 
this privilege of capricious slaugliter.* Few c ven of the greatest nobles 
dared offer any criticism or rebuke, and public opinion was cautiously 
impotent* ITie father whose innocent son had been shot beforc his eyes 
by the king merely complimentcd the monarch on his excellent archejy; 
offenders basrinadoed by chc royal ordcr rhanked His Majescy for keeping 
rhem in mind." The king might rule as %vell as rcign, If, likc Cyrus and 
rhe first Darlus^ he cared to bestir himself; but the larer monarchs dele- 
gated most of the cares of govemment to noble subordinaccs or imperial 
cunuchs* and spent their time at love, dicc or the chase.** The court was 
ovemin wdth eunuchs who, from their coigas of vantage as guards of rhe 
harem and pedagogues to rhe princcs, stewed a poisonous brew of intrigue 
in c very rcign.t** The king had the right to choosc his successor from 
among his sous, but ordinarily rhe succession was determined by assassina- 
tion and revolution. 

The royal power w^as lintited in pracrlcc by the strength of chc aristoc- 
racy that mediated benveen the peoplc and the thronc, Ir \viis a matter 
of custom that the sLx families of the men xvho had shared wdth Darius I 

* The word sun'lvcs in the present tide of the Perann h1 1 ? stem appea abo 
in the Satrapi or provincki officials of PersTa, and in tbe Kf^mrija nr warrior caste of 
India. 

tpke Kundred castraccd bn^'s naine ajmuaily from Babylooli ca acC as "keepers uf due 
women" in the harems af Persta * 
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thc dangers of the revolt againsc false Smcrdis, should have cxccptional 
privilcgcs and bc consultcd in all matters of vital interest* Many of tiic 
nobles attende d court, and served as a council for whosc advice thc 
monarch usually showed the highese regard. Most members of rlic aris- 
tocracy were attached to thc thronc by receiving their estaces from thc 
kingi in return they provided him with men and materials when hc took 
the ficld. Wlthin their fiefs they had almost complcte authority-levying 
taxes, enacting laws, executing judgment, and maintaiiiing their own 

anned forces “ 

The real ba^ of the royal power and imperial govemment was thc army; 
an empire exists only so long as ir retains its superior capacity to kill The 
obligation to enlist "on any dcclaration of war feil upon every able-bodied 
male from fif teen to fifty years of agc.“ When the father of three som 
pedtioned Darius to exempt one of them from service, all three were put 
to dcath; and when another father, ha ving sent four sons to thc batrieficid, 
begged Xerxes to permit thc fifth son to stay bchind and managc thc 
family cscate, thc body of this fifth son was cut in two by royal order and 
placc'd on both sides of thc road by which thc army was to pass.“ Tftc 
croops marched off to war amid thc blarc of martial music and the plaudits, 

of cidzcns above thc military age. 

The spcarhead of the army was the Royal Guard—tiivo thousand horsc- 
men and two thousand infantiy, all nobles-w hose funetion it was to guard 
the king. The standing army consisted exelusively of Persians and Medes, 
and from this permanent force came most of thc garrisons stationed as centers 
of persuasion at strategie points in thc empire. The complcte force consisted 
of levies from every subject nation, caeh group with its own distbet lan¬ 
guage, weapons and* habits of war. Its equipmcnc and retbue was as varied 
as its origim bows and arrows, scimiiars, javeUns, daggers, pikes, slings, 
knives, shields, helmcts, leather euirasses, coats of mail, horses, elephants, 
heralds, scribes, eunuchs, prostituces, coneubbes, and chariots armed on 
caeh hub with great Steel scythes. The whole mass; though vast in raimber, 
and amountbg m thc expedition of Xerxes to i,8do,ooo men, never achieved 
unit\% and at the fiist sign of a reverse it bccamc a disorderly mob. ft con- 
quered by mere force of numbers, by an elastic capacitj' for absorbbg 
casualdes; it was destbed to be overchrown as soon as it should encounter a 
well-oiganixed army speaking one spccch and acceptbg one disciplinc. This 
was the secret of Marathon and Platæa. 

In such a State the only law’ was the will of the king and thc pow'cr 
of the army; no rights were sacred against chese, and no precedents cotild 
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avaU except an earl ler decree of chc kingf. For It was a proud boast of 
Pcrsia that ics laws never changed, and that a royal promise or decree 
was irrcvocable. In his edicts and jndgmcnts chc king was supposed to 
bc inspired by the god Ahura-Mazda himself; therefore the kw of 
the realm was chc Di vine Will, and any infraction of it was an offense 
against thc deity, The king was rhe snprcme court, but it was his cnstom 
ro deiegate this funccion co some leamed elder in his recintie+ Below him 
\vas a High Court of Justice wich se ven niemberSt and below this were 
local courts scatrered through ihc realm. The pricsts formnlated rhe law^ 
and for a long elme aceed as judges^ in larer days laymen^ even laywomen, 
sat in judgnienr. Bail was accepted in all bue rhe mose important cases, 
and a regular procedure of trial was followed. The courr occasionaJly 
dccrecd rewards as well as punishments, and in considering a erbne 
weighed against ir thc good record and ser\dces of the accuscd. The 
law’s deJays were mitlgated by fixing a cimc-limit for caeh case, and by 
proposing to all disputants an arbitrator of their own choice who might 
bring them to a pcaceabJe settlement. As the kw gathered precedents 
and compicxity a class of men arosc called “speakers of the law,” who 
* ofFered to explain it co Lidgants and hcip chem conduct their cases.^ 
Oaths were taken, and use w as occasionally made of rhe ordeal,*" Briberv 
\vas discou raged by making the tender or acceprance of it a capitd 
ofFense. Cambyses improved che inregrity of thc courts by causing an 
unj ose jtidge to be Baycd alive, and using his skin to upholster che judicial 
bcnch—to whlch he then appointed the dead judge^s son*** 
iMinor punishments took rhe form of flogging—from fivc to two hun¬ 
dred bio vvs with a horse W'hip; thc poisoning of a shepherd dog reccived 
cwo hundred scrokes, manslaugheer nincty-“ The administradon of thc 
law was panly rinanced by commueing stripes inco fines, at the rate of 
sLx rupees to a stripc.^ Adore serious crimes were punished with branding, 
maiming, murilation, blindingi imprisonmene or death. The letter of rhe 
law forbade any onc, even the l^g, to sentence a man to death for a 
simple crime; but it could be decreed for treason^ rape, sodomy^ murder^ 
“self-poUudon/^ buming or bur^dng the dead, intrusion upon rhe king^s 
privacy, approaching one of hk coneubines, accidentally sitting npon his 
chronct or for any displeasure to the ruling houscp*" Death was procured 
in such cases by poisoning, impaling, crucifijdon, hanging (usuaJly with 
the head dow'n)^, sroning, burying the body up to the head, erushing 
the head beeween huge scones, smothering che victim in hoc oshes, or by 
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thc mcredibiy cruei rite calkJ *'clvc boats/"* Son^c of thcsc bnrbaroiis 
punishnients were bequeached to the invading Turks of a later age, and 
passed down inco chc hcritagc of mankind,“ 

Witli thcsc laws and this anny the Iting soughr to govem his twcnty 
sarrapies from his many capitals—originally Pasargad^::, occasionally Per¬ 
sepol is j in sommer Ecbatana, usnally Siisa; here^ in the ancient Capital of 
Elam, the history of the ancient Ncar East came fnll circle, binding chc 
beginning and che end* Susa had the ad vantage of inacccssibilit^^ and 
the disad van tages of distance; Alexander had to come t\vo thousand miles 
to take itt but it had to send its ernops fifteen hundred miles to suppress 
revolts in Lydla or Eg>''pt. Ultimately the grear roads merely paved ci^e 
way for the physical conquest of western Asia by Creece and Rome, 
and the theologlcal conquest of Greece and Rome by western Asla. 

The empire was di vided into provinces or satrapies for convenlcnce 
of administration and taxation. Each provmcc was govemed in the name 
of the King of Kings, somecimes by a vassal prince, ord ina rily by a 
“satrap” (ruler) royally appointed for as long a time as hc could retain 
favor at the court- To keep the satraps in hånd Darius sent to each 
province a general to Control its armed forces independently of the gov- 
craor; and to make matters trebly sure he appointed in each province a 
sccretarjs independent of both satrap and general^ to report their behavior 
CO the king* As a fmther prccaudon an intelligence service known as 
^*Thc King’s Eyes and Ears” mighe appear at any moment to cxamine tlic 
aifairSv records and finances of rhe province. Sometimes the satrap was 

• ficcause the soldwr .M ithndates^ in his cups, blurced otte ilve faet thac it was hc, and 
not ihc king, who should have received crcdit ior sbying Cyrus the Yomiger ac iht 
tuede of Cuna^a, jVitaxerxes l[, savs Plutarch, '*decrccd that Midiridites should be put to 
dcath iTi boatsi trhich cjKciidon is ificr the fnllowlng majincr: Takmg mro boais framed 
c^cactly to fit and answci- tither„ they by doivn in oae of chem dic malefaotor diac 
suifer^ upon his bacti chen, covering it wiih the oihcr^ and $a stcting them logcther tkat 
die head, hånds and fccc of hhn are kft oucsidc, and the ret of his body IJcs shue up 
wdthin, ihey offer him food^ and if he refuse to mc it, they force hiin to do it by prick- 
ing his ev'csj dicti, afltr hc has »ceti, ihey drcnch him wrlth a mixture of lailk aad honey, 
pouring it not only into his mmjdi bur all ov'er his face. They dien keep his faoc con- 
tinually turned toward ihc sun; and ir becoines compJcccly covered up and liiddeu by iht 
niukirudc of flics that serde upon it, .^nd as wiEhiu the boats he does w hat those tfut ear 
and drink musr do, creeping diings and vcrmin spring out of dit corrupdon of the ex* 
crciiictit, and thcsc raicring inru cJic bowels of him, his body is consumed. WTicti ihc man 
is manifcstJy dc-aih the uppermost bnat being taken off, diey find his flesK dc^'oured. and 
rsvarms of such notsome eftatures preying upon and, as ic were, growing to his inivajda. 
Iti this w'ay LMIthridatcs, af ler surfefing for scvenCccn da^'s, ac expirtch*'^ 
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deposcd without trta!^ sometimes he was quictly poisoned hy his scn'anrs 
at the ordcr of thc king* Undemeach tlie satrap and thc seeretarj'^ was a 
horde of clerks who carried on so mueh of the govemmeot as had no 
direcr nced of force j this body of clerks carried over from one admlnistra- 
don to anothctii c ven from rcign to rcign. The king dics^ but chc burcau- 
cracy is immortaL 

The salarics of rhese provincial officials were paid not by rhe king bur 
bv the people whom they rulcd. The remunerarion was ample enough 
CO provide the satraps with pa laces, harems, and extensive hunting parks 
to which chc Persians gave chc liistoric nan^c of paradhe. In addirion, each 
satrapy wsis reqinred to send the king, annually, a fixed amount of nioncy 
and goods by way of caxation, India sene 4680 talents. Assy ria and Baby- 
lonia 1000, l^gypt 700, the four satrapies of Asia iMiiior 1760^, etc., making 
a total of some 14,560 talents—variously estimated as equivalent to from 
$160,000,000 to $z 18,000,000 a year. Furthermoret each province was 
expected to contribute co chc king's needs in goods and snpplics: Egypt 
had to fumish com annuaily for iio^ooo men; the Medes ptovided 
100,000 sheep, the Armcnians 30^000 foals* the Babylooians five hundred 
yovmg eunuchs* Other sourccs of wealth swelled chc central revenue to 
such a point rhat w^hen Alexander cap[urcd the Persian capitals after one 
hundred and fif ty ycars of Persian extravagance, afcer a hundred expensive 
revolts and wars^ and after Darlus III had carried oft 3 ooo talents with 
him in his flight, he found 180,000 talents lef c in the royal treasurics— 
some $2,700,000,000" 

Dcspitc these high chargen for ics sendccs, the Persian Empire was rhe 
most successful experiment in imperial govemment that the .Mcditer- 
rancan world would know before chc comlng of Rome—which was des- 
tined to inheric mueh of the earlier empirens political structurc and ad- 
mlnistrative forms. The emeity and dissipacion of the later monarchs, 
che occasional barbarisni of chc laws, and chc heavy burdens of taxa tion 
%verc balanccd, as human governments go, by sneh order and peace as 
made the provinces rich dcspice thesc le vies, and by such liberty as ordy 
the mose cnllghtcncd empires have accorded to subject scaces^ Each 
region retained its ov^'n language, laws, customs, morals> religion and coin- 
agc, and sometimes its nadve dynasty of kings. Many of che tributary 
nations, like Babylonia, Phoenicia and Palestine, were ’wcll sacisHcd wich 
che situation, and suspected that chclr o\vn generals and lax-gathcrcrs 
would have plucked ^em even more ferociously. Under Darius I the 
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Pcrsbn Empire was an achievcmcnt in polideal oi^nkadon^ only Trajan, 
Hadrian and the Antonines would equal it. 

V. ZARATHUSTRA 

The co7tmg of the Prophet—Persian religion befare Zarathustra— 

The Bible of Persia—Almra-Mazda—The good and the evil 

spirits—Their stniggle for the posietåon of the ^orld 

Persian fegend tclls how, nriany hund reds of ycars before the birth of 
Chdst, 2 great prophet appeared in Atryana^aejp, the ancient “home 
of the Aryans.” His pcople called bim Zacathuscra ; bue the G recks, who 
could never bear the orthography of the “barbarians" patiently, called 
him Zoroastres. His concepdon was di vine: his guardian angel entered 
into an baonia plant, and passed with its juice into the body of a priesi 
as the latter oScred di vine sacriiicc; at the same time a ray of heaven’s 
glory entered the bosom of a maid of noble lineage. The prlcst espoused 
the maid, the iniprisoncd angel mingled with the imprisoned ray, and 
Zarathustra began to bc." He laughed aloud on the very day of his birth, 
and the evil spirits tliat gather around every life fled from him in tumult 
and terror.** Out of his great love for w isdom and righteousneæ he with- 
dre\v from the society of men, and chose to live in a mountain wildemess 
on cheese and the fruits of the soil, The De vil tempted him, but to no 
avail. His breast was pierced with a sword, and bis entrails were filled 
with moltcn lead; he did not comphin, but clung to his faith in Ahura- 
i\tazda—the Lord of Light—as supreme god. Ahura-jVlazda appeared to 
him and gave into his hånds the Avesta^ or Book of Knowledge and Wis^ 
dom, and bade him pteach it to mankind. For a long time all the world 
ridiculed and persccuted bim; but at last a high prince of Iran—Vishtaspa 
or Hystaspes—heard him gladly, and promised to spread the new faith 
among his peoplc. Thus was the Zoroastrian religion bom. Zarathustra 
himself livcd to a very old age, was consumed in a flash of lightning, and 
ascended into heaven." 

VVe cannot tell how mueh of his story is true; perhaps some Josiah 
discovered Tiim. The Greeks acccptcd bim as historical, and honored 
him with an andquity of 5500 years before their time;“ Berosus the 
Babylonian brought him down to 1000 modem historians, when 

they believc in his cxistence, ass^ him to any century between the tenth 
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and the sixch bcfore Christ/" When he appeared^ among the ancescors 
of the Medes and the Persianst he found hk people worshiping aaLmalsT*" 
ancestors^* the earth and rhe siin, in a religion having many elements and 
dcJtics in common with the Hindus of the Vedie age. The chief divinities 
of this pre-Zoroastrian fairh werc Mithra, god of the sxin, Anaita, goddess 
of fcrciliry and chc carth, and Haoma the bull-god who, dylng, rose 
again, and gave mankind his biood as a drink that would confer irnmor- 
taiity; him the early Iranians worshiped by drinking the intoxicaring juice 
of the haoffia herb found on iheir mouncain slopes ® Zarathustra was 
shocked at chese primitive deiries and this Dion^^ian ritual; he rebelled against 
chc *'Magl” or pricsts who prayed and sacrificed to them; and with all the 
bravery of his contemporaries Amos and Isaiah lie announced to the world 
one God—here Ahura-jMajidaj the Lord of Light and Heavenj of whom 
all other gods were but manifestations and qualities. Perhaps Darius 
who accepeed the new docrrinCt saw in it a faith that would both inspire 
his pcopIe and strengthen his govenunent^ From chc moment of his 
accession he declarcd war upon the old cults and the Magian pricsthood^ 
and made Zoroastrianism the religion of the state. 

The Bible of die new faith was the coUection of books in which the dis¬ 
ciples of the Master had gathered his sayings and his prayers, Latcr foliow- 
ers called these books Avesta^ by the error of a modem scholar they are 
knoMm to the Occidental world as the 2 end~AvestaA The contemporary 
non-Persian reader is cerrified to find that the substancial volumes that sur- 
vivc^ chough mueh shorter than our Bible, arc but a small fraccion of the 
revebrion vouchsafed to Zarachustra by his god4 What remains is, to the 

• If the who profnulgiited him the father of I>iriu5 I, the last of chese 

dates seems the most probable. 

t Ainjaedl-Dupcrron tca- 177 j aj>+) Introduced the prefiit wKEch die Persnns bad 

used ta denote merely a trambdon and inierprecacion of the The last 1 $ a word of 

uneertam origin^ prc^bly deiived, like Vedsi^ from the Ary an rooi to know" 

f Native tradition tdls of a larger in twenty-one books called /VajÆj; these In 

mm, we are told, were bur part of the or^ical Scripeuret One of the Naski remams 
ifitacT—the Vtftdidad; tlie test suivive only in scattertd fragmeiits in such Jatex compo 
sitioris as the D^kard and the Bundahhb. Arah hirtoxians speak of the oomplece cext 
as having covered Ufioo cowhides^ According ro a sacred cradidatL, two copies of this 
were made by PHnce Vishta^a; one of them was destroyed w'htn Alctander burticd 
the royal palact at Pcrsepolis; the other was taken by the victoriotis Grecks to their 
oiiTi country, aod beln^ transkted, previded rhe Greeks (aocording to the Persian 
authoiities) with all their scicninlic know|cdg;e. Diiruig the third cenctir^^ of the Cbiistiaji 
En Vclogesus h a Persian klng of the Aracidl Dytiastj', ordered the egllectiOn of aU 
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foreign and provincial obscrxTr^ a confused mass of praycrSj songs, legcnds, 
prescriptions, ritual and morals, brighicncd now and then by noble Jan- 
(Tuage, fem-nt devocion, trhicaJ elevation, or lyric pictj^ Like out Old 
^estamcnt it js a highly ccicgtic composition, The student discovers here 
and there the gods, che ideas, sometimes the v^ry words and phrascs of the 
Rig^^ >edj—to such an excent that Sonic Indlån schobrs consider the Avesta 
to have been jnspired not by Ahura-iMazda but by the Vedas-^ at olhcr 
tinics one comes upon passages of ancicnt Babylonian provcnance, such as 
the crearion of the worid in sbt periods (the heavens, the waters, the earth, 
plants, animals, man,) che descent of all men from rwo firsc patents, the 
establishment of an earth ly pradise,'* the discontent of che Creator 
with his creation, and his resolve to destroy all but a remnanr of it 
by a flood * But the specifically Iranian elements sufficc abundanely to char- 
accerize the wholc; the worid is co necived in du alistic terms as the stage 
of a conflict. Jasting twelve thousand years, berween the god Ahura-Mazda 
and the de vil Ah riman; purity and honesu^ arc the greatest of the virtues, 
and will lead to cvcrlasting ILfe; the dcad muse not be bu ried or bumed, as 
by the obscenc Grccks or Hindus, but must be thrown to the dogs or to 
birds of prej''.* 


The god of Zarathustra was ftrst of all “rhe wholc circk of the 
hcayetis” themselves. Ahura-jMazda “clothes himsclf with the solid vaulc 
of the firmament as his raiment; . . . Kis body is the light and the sov- 
creign glory; the sun and the moon are his eyes.” In latcr days, w'hcn 
the religion passed from prophets to politicians, thq grear deity was pic- 
mred as a gigantic king of imposing majesty. As creator and rulcr of the 
worid he was assisted by a legion of lesser divinities, originally piettired 
as forms and powers of nature— fire and water, sun and moon, wind and 

fragTni:iits sunlving cirher in wridng or in tiie rnemory of the faiihful; this ccUecdon 
was (i:tcd In iis present form as the Zoroasman canpn in the founh ccntuiy', and becamc 
die offieéal religion nf die Pcreisio State. The compiladon so formed sulfered fureber 
ra-kMges during the Aloslem conquest of Ptrsii in the scvcndi centurj'® 

The extant fragments may be divided into five parts: 

Ci> The YniKs—fctny^fivc chapters of ihe liturgy reeked by che Zoroastrian piiesis, and 
twenty^ven chapters (dis- 28-54) tall^^d containing, sppartndy in rnetric form, 

dic discoorscs and revebdons of the Prophei; 

(a) The twMwy'-four addidonat chapietis of liruigvj 

{3) The VéJididad^^tniy-rwo chapteci at fargardf cjrpoondlng che thcology and 
moral IcgisJacion of the Zoroastrians, and now ferming che pficstly code of che t^rsees-, 

(4) The YashtS, songs of praise-rweocy-one psalnis to angtk, intersper^d wdch 
Icgcndary liiscory and a prophccy of the end of the woHd^i and 

(5) TTie Khordab or Small .dwjtj-prayer^ for vTirious occaslon£ of life.** 
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rainj but it was the achievemcnt of Zarathusrra that he cojiceivcd his god 
as suprcmc over all things, in terms as noble as tlic Book t>f Job: 

This 1 ask ihce, tell me tmlyT O Ahura-Mazda: Who dcccrmined 
the pad)s of suns and stars—who is it by whom the moon vvaxes and 
wanes? . . . WTio^ from bclow* sustaJned the carth and the firmament 
from falJing—Ai'ho sustained the waters and plants—who yoked 
sivjfmcss with the winds and tlic douds—who, Ahura-MazdaT calicd 
forth the Cood Mind?*^ 

This ^^Good Mlnd^^ mcant not any human mind, but a divlnc \dsdom, 
almost a Logos used by Ahura-Mazda as an intermediate agency of 
creation. Zarathuscra had interpreted Ahura-Mazda as Jiaving seven as- 
peets or qualicics: Light, Good Mind, Right, Dominion, Piety, Well- 
being, and Lmmortality. His foDowers, Kabituated to polytheism, inccr- 
prered these attributes as persons (called by them miesba spenta^ or im- 
mortal holy ones) who, under the kadership of Ahura-Mazda, created 
and managed the worldj in this way the majcstic monotheism of the 
founder became—as in the case of Chrlstianity—the polytheism of the 
pHiople* In addition ro chese holy spirits vvere the guardian angels^ of 
which Pcrsian thcology supplied onc for cv^ery man, woman and child. 
But just as rhese angels and the immortal holy ones helped men to virtuc, 
so, according to the pious Persian (influeneed, presumably, by Babylonian 
demonology), sc\'cn or evil spirits, hovered in the air, always 

cempting men to crime and sin, and fore ver engaged in a war upon Ahura- 
Mazda and everj^ form of righteousness. The Icader of chese dcviJs was 
Angro-Mainyus or Aluiman, Prince of Darkness and ruler of the nether 
World, prototype of that busy Satan whom the jews appear to have 
adopted from Persla and bcqucached to Christianity. Ic was Ahriman, for 
cxaniple, who had created serpents, vermm, locusts, ants, vidnter, darkness, 
crime, sin, sodomy, menstruation, and the oeber plagues of life; and it 
was these inventions of che Devil chat had ruined rhe Pa rad ise in which 
Ahura-Mazda had placed the iirst progenicors of the human race.^ Zara- 
thustra scems to have regarded these evil splrics as spunoiis deities, popular 
and superstitious incamacions of the abstract forces that resisc che progress 
of man. His folio wers, however, found it easier co think of them as li ving 


• D^umcstcrcr belkvcs ibc “Good Mind" ro tx a ^cmi-Gnosuc adaptation of PhiJa's 
iogoi of laivlnc AA^cn-d, and ihcrcfotc dates ihe YåSft^ abuat tbc fint ccnituy 
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beings, and pcrsonificd them in such abund ance that in af ter times the 
tlevils of Petsian theology were numbered in millions.’^ 

As this system of belief camc from Zarathustra ic bordered upon 
monothcism< £vcn w^th the intrusjon of Ahriman and the evil spirits ic 
lemained as monotheiscic as Christianity was to bc with its Satan, its 
devils and its angelsj indeed, one hears, in early Christian thcoJogy, as 
many echoes of Pcisian dualism as of Hebrew Puritanism or Greek 
philosophy. The Zoroasrrian conception of God might have satished 
as particular a spirit as Matthew Arnold: Ahura-Mazda was the sum-total 
of all thosc forces in the worid that make for lighteousness} and morality 
lay in cooperacion with those forces. Furthermore therc was in this 
dualism a cenain jusrice to the conrradictoriRcss and per\'crsity of chings, 
which monotheism never pro\dded; and ehough the Zoroasrrian chcolo- 
gians, after the manner of Hindu mystics and Scholastic philosophers, 
somecimes argued that evil was unreaJ," they offered, in effeet, a theology 
well adapted to dramaeize for the average mind the moral issues of life. 
The last act of the play, they promised, would be-for the Just man-a 
happy ending: after four epochs of three thousand ycais each, in which 
Ahura-Mazda and Ahrunan would altemately predominate, the forces 
of evil would be finally destroyed; right would triumph evemvhere, and 
evil would forever ccasc to be. TTicn all good men would join Ahura- 
Mazda i n Pa radise, and the wicked would fail i nto a gulf of outer dark- 
ness, where they would feed on poison etcmally.” 


VI. ZOROASTIttAN ETHICS 

Man as a battlefield—The Undying Fire—Hell^ Ftirgatory and 
Foradise—The atit of Mhhra—The Magi~The Far sees 

By picturing the worid as the scene of a struggle between good and 
evil, the Zoroastrians establishcd in the popular imagination a powerful 
supe matural stimulus and sanedon for morals. The soul of man, likc the 
universe, was represented as a battleground of bcne6ccnt and maleficent 
spirits^ every man was a wa rrior, whether hc bked it or not, in the army 
of either the Lord or the Devil; every act or omission advanced the cause 
of Ahura-Mazda or of Ahriman. It was an ethic even more admirable than 
the theolog)'-if men must have supematural supports for their moralitv* 
it gave to the common life a dignic)' and significance grander than anv 
that could come to it from a world-vicw that looked upon man (in medie- 
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vd phrase) as a hclpless womi or (in modem terms) as a mechamcal nu- 
tomaron. Human beings were not, to Zarathustra’^s thinkingt mere pawns 
in this cosmic vvar; they had free wilJ^ since Ahum-Mazda wishcd them 
to bc pcrsonalities in their own right; chcy mighe freely choosc whether 
rhey would follow the Light or the Lie. For Ahriinan was the Llving 
Lie> and every liar was his servant. 

Out of this general conceprion emerged a detailed but simpte code of 
morals, centered about the Golden Rule* *That nature alone is good 
which shall not do unto another whatever is not good unto its 
self.”^’* Man^s duty, says the is three-fold: “Tp make him who is 

an enemy a friend; to make him who is wieked righteous; and to make 
him who is ignorant leamed.*'*' The greatest virtue is piety; second only 
to that is houof and honesty in action and speech. Inreresc was not to l>e 
charged to Persians, but loans were to be lookcd upon as almost sacred.’" 
The worst sin of all (in the Avestan as in the iVlosaic code) is unbelief. 
We may judge from the severe punishments wirh which it was honored 
that scepticism exisred among the Persians; death was to be visited upon 
rhe apostate without delay."' The generoslty and kindiiness enjoined by 
the Master did not apply^ in practjce, to infideLs—i-e.^ foreigners; these 
were inferior species of men, wl\om Ahura-Mazda had deluded in to lo ving 
their own countries only in order that they should not invade Persla, The 
Persians, says Herodotus, “esteem themselves to be far the most excellent 
of men in every respect”; they believe chat other nations approach to 
excellence according to their geographical proximity to Persia, “but that 
they are the worst who Hve farrhest from them*^™ The words have a 
contemporary ring, and a universal application. 

Piety being the greatese virtue, the first duty of Ilfe was the worship 
of God with purification, sacrifice and prayer. Zoroastrian Persia toleraccd 
neither tcmples nor idols; airars were erected on hilJ-tops, in palaces, or in 
rhe center of the city, and fires were kindlcd upon them in honor of 
Ahura-Mazda or some lesser divinity. Fire icself was worshipcd as a god* 
Atar, the very son of the Lord of Light. Every family centered round 
the hearth; to keep the home fire buming^ never to let it be extinguished, 
was part of the ritual of faith. And the Undying Fire of the skies, the 
Sum was adored as the highest and most characceristic embodiment of 


* Bue Yama 6 røds: is hc wKo Is good to ihc wiekedj.'" Inspircd wqifL;5 


Arc ^doin coesistent. 
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Ahura-Alazda or Mirhra, <]uite as Iktinaton haU worshipcd it in Ég)'pt. 
“The moming Sun,” said thc Scripturrø, “nuist bc rcvcrcnced till mid-^y, 
and that of mid-day must bc rcverenced till the aftemoon, and that of the 
aftcrnoon ntust bc rcvcrcnced till cvcning. - , , Whilc men rcvcrencc not 
the Sun, tlic good works which they do that day are not the ir own.”" To 
the sun, to fire, to Aluira-Mazda, sacrtficc was offercd of flowxra, bread, 
fruit, perfumcs, oxcn, sheep, camels, hoises, xsscs and stags; ancicntly, as 
elsewhcrc, human victims had bcco offcred too " The gods receivcd only 
thc odor; the cdtblc portions Mxre kept for tlic priests and the \TOishipcrs, 
for as thc Magi cxplained, the gods rcquircd only thc soul of the victim.“ 
Though the Master abom i na red it, and there is no ment ion of it in thc 
Avesta, thc old Aryan o/fering of the inroxicating haovia juice to the gods 
continued far into Zoroastrian days; tlic pHcst drank part of thc sacred 
fiuid, and divided thc remaindcr among thc faithful in holy communion.^ 
When peoplc werc too poor to offer such rasty sacrifices they made up 
for it by adulatory prayer. Ahura-Mazda, likc Yahveh, liked to sip his 
praisc, and made for the pious an imposing list of his accomplishinents, 
wliich bccame a favoritc Persian litany.** 

Given a Ufe of piety and truth, thc Persian might face death iinafraid: 
this, after aL, is one of the sccret purposcs of religion, Astivihad, thc god 
of death, finds every onc, no matter whcrc; he is thc confident sccker 

from whom not one of monal men can escape. Not chose who 
go down deep, like Afrasyab the Turk, who made himself an iron 
palace under the earth, a thuusand tinics thc hdghr of a man, wich 
a hundred columns; in that palace he made thc stars, thc moon and 
the sun go round, making thc iight of day; in that palace he did 
everything at his plcasure, and he lived thc happicst li fe: wkh all 
his strcngih and witcheraft hc cowld not escape from Astivihad. 

. . . Nor he who dug tbis wide, round eartli, wkh extremitics tliat 
lie afar, likc Dahak, who went from the east to die west scarching 
for Immortalit^i^ and did not find k: widi all his srrengdi and pow'cr 
hc could not escape from Astivihad. - - , To everv onc comes thc 
unscen, dccciving .Astivihad, who accepts nekher compliincnts nor 
bribes, who is no rcspcctcr of persons, and ruthlessly makes men 

* I Jg ^ 

pcrish^ 

And yet-for it is in thc nature of religion to threaten and terrify as 
well as to console—thc Persian could not look upon death unafraid unless 
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hc had bccn a faithftil warrior in Ahura-Mazda^s cause. Beyond that mose 

■ 

awful of al[ mystcrics lay a hell and a purgaton" as well as a paradise. All 
dead souls would have to pass over a Sif ting Bridge: the good soul woiiki 
coiuCt on the other side, ro tlic “Abode of Song,” w here it would be wel- 
comed by a ^'young maiden radiant and strong^ wjth well-developed bust,” 
and would live in happiness wirh Ahura-Alaisda ro the end of time; but the 
wicked soul, failing to ger across, would fall in to as deep a level of hell 
as was adjusted to its degree of wichedncss" ITiis hell was no mere Hades 
to which, as in earlier religions, all the dead dcscended, whether good or 
bad; it was an abyss of darkness and terror in which condemned souls suf- 
fered tomaents to the end of the world."" If a maii''s vlrcucs outweighed 
his sins hc would endure the cleansing of a temporary punishment; if hc 
had suincd mueh but had done good works, he tvould suffer for only 
twcivc thousand ycars, and rhen would rise in to heaven " Already, the 
good Zoroastrians tell us, the divHne consummation of histoiy approaches: 
the birth of Zarathustra began the last world-epoch of three thousand 
years; afcer three prophets of his seed have* ar intervals, carried his doc- 
trinc throughout the world, the Last Judgment w ill be pronouncedi the 
Kingdom of Ahura-Afazda will come, and Ahriman and all the forces of 
evil will be utterly destroyed. Then all good souls v^ill begin life anew in 
a world without evil, darkness or pain.** “The dead shall rise, life shall 
return to the bodies, and thev shall breathe again; * * * the whole physJeal 
world shall become free from old age and death, from cornjption and 
decay, forever and ever*"*^ 

Here again, as in the Egyptian Book of the Dead^ we hear the threat 
of thar awful Last Judgment which sccins to have passed from Persian to 
Jcwish cschatology in the days of the Persian ascendancy in Paieiitinc+ 
It was an admirable formula for frightening children into obeying their 
parents; and sjnce one functlon of religion is to ease the difficult and neces- 
sary task of disciplining the young by the old, we must grant to the 
Zoroastrian pricsts a fine professional skili in the brewing of thcology. 
All in all it was a splendid religion, less warlike and bloody, less idolatrous 
and superstitious, rhan the other religions of its time; and it did not deserve 
to die so soon. 

For a while, under Darius b it bccame the spiritual expression of a 
nation at its hejght. Bur humanity loves poetry more thau logic, and with¬ 
out a myth the peoplc perish- Undemeath the official worship of Ahura- 
Mazda the cult of AUthra and Anaita—god of the sim and goddess of 
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vegetation and fertiiiryj generation and ses—continued to find devotees; 
and In the da}fs of Artaxcrxes 11 their nanies b(^n to appear again in the 
royal inscripdons. Thereafter Mithra grew powerfully in favor and 
Ahura'Maida faded away und], in the fiist centuries of our era, the cult 
of Mithra as a divine youth of beaurlful countenance—-with a radiant 
halo over his head as a symbol of liis ancicnt identity with the snn—spread 
throughour the Roman Empire, and sharcd in gi ving Chriscnias to Chrisdan- 
ity.* Zarathnsrra, had he been immortal, would have been scandaliied to 
find statues of Anaira, the Persian Aphrodite, set up in many cirics of the 
empire wiihin a few centuries after his death." Antl sutely ic would not 
have pleased him to find so many pages of his revelation devoccd to magic 
formuUs for healing, divination and sorcery-“ After his death the old 
pricsthood of “Wise Men” or Magi conquered him as pricsthoods conqucr 
in the end every vigorous rebel or heretic—by adopting and absorbing 
him into their theology; they numbeied him among the Magi and forgot 
him." By an austere and monogamous li fe, by a thousand precise observ' 
ances of sacred ritual and ceremonial clcanlincss, by abstention from flesh 
food, and by a simple and unptctendous dress, the Magi acquired, c ven 
among the G recks, a high reputation for wisdom, and among their own 
people an almost boundless influence. The Persian kings themselves became 
their pupils, and took no step of conscquence without Consulting them. The 
higher ranks among them were sages, rhe lower were divineis and sorc- 
erers, rcaders of stars and interpreters of dreams;* the very word wagjc 
Is taken from their name. Ycar by ycar the Zoroastrian elements in Persian 
religion faded a^vay', they were revived for a time under the Sassanid 
DvTiasty (126-651 A-o.), but were finally eliminated by the Moslem and 
Tarar invasions of Persia, Zoroastrianism survives today only among small 
communiries in the province of Fars, and among the ninety thousand 
Parsees of India. These devotedly preserve and study the ancicnt scrip¬ 
tures, worship fire, earth, water and air as sacred. and exposc their dcad in 
“Towers of Silence” to hirds of prey lest buming or burial sliould defile 
the holy elements, They are a people of excellent morals and character, a 
living tribuce to the civilizing effeet of Zarathustra’s doctrine upon man- 
kind. 


• Chrismias was ori^Eialljr a solar fistivsa, celebradiig, at the ^inwr solsrice (aboyt De- 
ermber rind), the leti^hcnbg vf the day and ihc mumph of the sun over lus »T i..mW 

It bccam« i and firally a Chrisda.at holy day. 
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Ylh PÉRSCAN MANXERS A>rD MORALS 

Violevce md hanor—The code of cleanlmess—Sms of the flesh— 
Vhrg^s and bctchelors—MinTiage—Wmficn—QhildTen^ 

Version ideas of education 

Nevcrtheless it h sgrprising how much bnitaJity rcmairicd m thc Medes 
and the Pcrsians de^pitc their religion, Darius their greatest king^ WTites 
Ilt the Behistun Lnscription: ^Travartish was seized and bnoughe to me* I 
cut off his nose and cars, and 1 cut out his tongiie, and I put out his cyes* 
At my coujT he was kept in chains; aU the pcople saw him* Latér 1 cnici- 
fied him in Ecbatana. * * . Ahura-Mazda was my strong support; under the 
proteedon of Ahura-Mazda my army utterly smote the rebeLUous army, and 
ihey seized Citrankakhara and broughe him to me. Then 1 cut off his nose 
and ears and put out his eyes. He was kepe in chains at my court; all the 
pcople saw him+ Afterw^ards I crucified him/™ The murders retailed In 
Plutarch's lifc of Aitaxerxes II offer a sanguinarv^ specimen of thc morals of 
thc laccr courts. Traitors were dealc with without sentiment: they and 
their Icadcrs were crucified, their followers were sold as slaves, their towns 
were pilJagcdt their boys were castratedt their giris were sold into harems,** 
But it would be unfair to judge the pcople from their kings; virtue is not 
new^, and virtuous mco, likc happy nations, have no history. Even the 
kings showed on occasion a fine generraty, and w'ere known among thc 
faithlcss Greeks for their fidelity; a treaty made wich chem cogld bc rclicd 
upon, and it was dieir boast that diey nevet broke their word." It is a tes- 
cimony to thc character of thc Pcrsians ihac whereas any one could hlre 
Greeks to fight Greeks, it was rare indeed diac a Persian could bc hlrcd 
to fight Fersians** 

lAlanners were milder dian the biood and iron of history w^ould suggest. 
The Persians were free and open in speech^ generous, w^arm-hearted and 
hospitable." Etiquetre was almost as punctilious among diem as w'ith thc 
Chinese. When equals met they embraeed, and kissed each other on the 
lip; to persons of higher rank they made a deep obeisance; to those of lower 
rank they offered the check; to commoners they bowed.*" They thought it 
unbecoming to eat or drink anydiing in the Street, or pubUcly to spit or 
blow^ the nose-^" Until the reign of Xences thc pcople were abstemious in 
food and drink, cating only one meal per day^ and drinking nothing hue 

• \Vlica the Ferstana foughe Alexander at thc Granicus practicalt^' all thc ^Fcreian’^ in- 

fantty were Grcck nicrceturie^ At thc banJe of Issus 30,000 G reck mcrccturics f orincd 
the cencer of thc Pcrsiin Lbic." 
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wacer“ Cleanliness was rated as the grcatcst good after life itseli. Good 
U'orks done with dirty hånds werc ^v'orthlcss; “'for while oiie doth not ut- 

I* ^ 

tcrly dcscroy cornipcion^® (“^gcrms”?). "^thtre is no coming of chc angeb to 
his hody/'™ Scvcre penakics wcrc dccrccd for thosc who sprcad con- 
tagious dbcascs^ On festa] nccasions the pcopte gaehered toged^cr all 
cbthcd in whitc*^ The Avestan code, like cUc Brahman and the Mosaict 
heaped iip ceremonial prccaiitions and abJutions; great arid tracts of the 
Zoroastrian Scriptures are given over to wearisome formulas for cleansing 
the body and the soul.”* Farings of nails^ cuttings of hair and cxhalations 
of the breath were marked out as unclean thfngs^ which the wise Persian 
^A'ouid avoid uniess diey had been purified.™ 

The code \t^as agatn Judaically stem against the Sins of the desh. Onan- 
jsm was to be punished wich flogging; and men and women guilty' of sexual 
promiseuitTr^ or prostitution “ought to be slain even more than gilding 
serpents, dian bowling wolves.”*'" That practicc kept its usual distance from 
prcccpt appears from an item in Herodotus: *'To carry off women by 
violence the Persians think is the act of wieked men; but to trouble one‘s 
self about avenging them when so carried off is the act of fooUsh men; and 
to pay no regard to them when carried off is the act of wise men' for k is 
clear chac if diey had not been willing, they couJd nor have been carried 
olT.”“* Hc adds, clsewlicrCt that the Persians “have Jeamr from the Grccks a 
passion for boys"^';™ and though we cannor aiways trust this supreme re¬ 
porter^ we scent some corroboracion of him in tlie intensity with which the 
excoriates sodomy; for that deed, ir says again and again^ ihcre is no 
forgiveness; "^nothing can ^vash it away."^ 

Virgins and bachelors were not cncouragcd by the code, but pKiIy^amy 
and coneubinage w^ere allowcd; a militarj' society has usc for many children. 
“The man who has a wife/' says the ^'i$ far above him who lives En 

continence; he who keeps a housc is far above him who hos none; he who 
has chiJdren is far above him w'ho has none; he who has riches is far above 
him who has none"^;^ these are criteria of social sranding fairly comraon 
among the nations. The family is ranked as die holicst of all instirutions. 
“O Maker of the material world/* Zarathusrra asks Ahura-Mazda^ “thou 
Holy One, which is the second place where the earth feeb most happy?"' 
And Ahura-Mazda answers him: “Ic is the place whereon onc of the faith- 
ful erects a house w^idi a priest within, with cattle, with a wife, with chil- 
dren, and good herds within; and whcrcin afterwards the cattle continue ro 
thrive, the wifc to thrjve, the child to thrive, the fire to thrive^ and cvtry 
blessing of lifc to thrive.”^ The animal—above all others the do^r—was an 
integral part of the family^ as in the last commandnicnt given to Moses. 
The nearest family was enjoined to take in and care for any homeless 
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prcgnanr bcast.’“ Severe penaliies wcrc prcscribcd for rliose \i'ho fed unfit 
food to dogs, or scr\'ed chem their food too hor; and fourteen hundred 
stripes wcrc the pumshment for ‘%miting a bitch which has been covered by 
three dogs*’"^* The buU was honored for his proercative powers, and prayer 
and sacrificc wcrc offered ro tl^c cow.^ 

Macches wcrc arranged by the patents on the arriva] of their children ae 
puberty. The range of choice was mde^ for wc hear of the martiage of 
brother and sistert father and daughteii mother and son “ Cbncubincs were 
for tlic most part a luxntj^ of ilie rich; the arisrocracy never went to war 
without them In the later days of the empire tlie king's harem containcd 
from 32^ to 360 coneubincs, for it had become a custom that no woman 
might share the royal couch twice unlcss she was ovcrwhclmingly beaud- 
fijJ.^ 

In rhe time of the Prophet the position of woman in Persia was high^ as 
ancieni manners .vxnt: she moved Ln public frccly and unveded; she owned 
and inanagcd property^ and could^ like most modem women, direct the af- 
fairs of her husband in his name, or through his pcm Af ter Ekrius her 
srafiis declinedf especjally among the rich, The poorer women retained 
their freedom of movement, because they had to work^ but in other cases 
the seclusion aJways enforccd in tl^c nienstrual periods was ejctcnded to the 
whole social life of woman, and laid the foundations of the Moslem insti- 
tudon of purd^h. Uppcr-class >vomen cotdd not ven ture out cxccpt in cur- 
talned lifters, and were not pcrmittcd to mingle publicly with meni mamed 
women were forbidden to sce c ven their nearest male relatives, such as their 
fathers or brothers. Women are never mentioned or represented in the 
public inscriptions and monuments of ancient Persia. Coneubines had 
greater freedom, since they were employed to entertain their masters* guests. 
Even in the bter reigns women were powerful at the courr, rivahng the 
eunuchs in the pcrsistencc of their pJotting and the kings in the refioc- 
ments of their cnielty."^ 

Children as well as marriage were indispensable to rcspectabUity* Sons 
were highly valucd as economic assets ro their patents and military assets 
to the kingj girls were regretted^ for they had to bc brought up for some 
other man’s home and profit. ^^Mcn do not pray for daughters^” said the 
Persians^ "and angcis do not rcckon them among their gifts to mankind.^™ 

• Statira was a mExIcl queen to Artatenes 1[; but his mothern pobontd her om 

of jealausy meourageil the king to rnarrj* tiis tufwn daughter Atussi, pliycd dice widi 
him fof iht life of a eunueh, and, winniog, had him dayed allve. \Vhen Arta-verses 
urdcred the e.tecmlon of a Carun soidier^ Pan^aiis benered his I osmier to ns by havlng 
the man strecehed upon the rack for i«i day^, hk cyics coim out, and molccn Icad puured 

into his cars undl ite dicd.“*^ 
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The king ^nually sent gifts to every father of many sons, as if In advnnce 
paymenc for chcir biood.™ Fomicationj c ven adultery, might be forgiven if 
there was no abortion; abomon was a worse crime clian chc otbcifs, and 
was to bc punished with dcath-™ One of che ancient commentarics, the 
Bimdahisb, spteifies mcons for avoiding concepdon^ but wams the people 
agaJnst them. ‘^On the nature of generation it is said in Rcvciation that a 
woman when she cometh out from menstruaciorit dnring ten days and nights, 
when they go ncar unto het^ readily becomech pregnanc.”™ 

The child remained under die carc of the women dll hve^ and under the 
care of his fadier from five to se ven; at seven hc wmt to schooL Éduca- 


cion was mosdy confined to dic sons of the welJ-tcNdo^ and was usually ad- 
mUiistcred by priests. Classcs met In the temple or the home of the pricst; 
it was a princlplc never to have a school meet near a market-place^ lest the 
atmosphere of lying, swearing and cheadng chat prevailed in the bazaars 
should comipt Ae young,^' The tests were the Avestj and ics commen- 
taries 1 the subjects w'ere religion^ medicine or law'; the method of learmng 
was by commission to memory and by Ae roce recitation of long pas¬ 
sages,™ Boys of Ae unpretentious dasses werc not spol led with letters, but 
were taught only Aree things—to ride a horse., to usc the bow, and to speak 
Ae mich.™ Hlgher educadon extended to the age of tivcnty or rw'entj''-four 
among the 5 »iis of the aristocracyi some were espccially pre pared for public 
Office or provincial admtniscraiion; all w^ere irained in the art of w^ar. Tlie 
life in these hlgher schools was arduous: the students rose carly^ ran greac 
distances, rode diflicuk horses at high speed, swam, hunted, pursued Aleves, 
sowed farmSt pUnted trccs, made long marches under a hot sun or in bitter 
cold, and Icarncd to bear every changc and rigor of climate, to subsist on 
coarse foods, and to cross rivers while keeping their do Aes and armor 
dry.™ It was such a schooling as would have gladdened the heart of 
Friedrich Nieusche in those moments when hc could forgec Ac bright and 
varied culmre of ancient Greece. 


vm* SCIEXCE AXD ART 

Medwine—Mni&f arts—The t 07 //bs of Cyrns e?sd Darius^The 
pahees of Persepolis — The Friese of the Archets^ 

Esthmte of Persian art 

The Pcrsians seem to have ddibcrarciy ncglected to train their children 
in any other art Aan that of life. Literature was a delicacy for which 
they had small usej science was a commodity which they could import 
from Babylon- They had a certain relish for poetry and romantic fiction, 
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but they left thcsc arts to hirelings and inferiors, prefcmog the e^chilara- 
rion of keen-w^ttcd convcrsacioii to thé quiet and solirajy pleasures of 
reading and research, Poetry was snng rather than read, and perishcd with 
the singers. 

Medicine was at first a funccjon of the priests, who pracdsed it on the 
principlc chac the Devil l^ad crcaced 99^999 discases, which should be 
treated by a combination of magic and hygiene. They rcsortcd more 
frequently to spells rhan to drugs, on the ground that the spells, though 
they mlght not cure the illness^ would not kill the patient—which was 
more than could be said for the drugs.“ Neverthelcss lay medicine de- 
vcloped along with the growing wcalth of Persia, and 5 n the time of 
Artaxerxes II there was a well-organizcd guild of physicians and surgeons, 
whosc fces were fbeed by law—as in Hainmurabi*^s code—according to the 
social rank of the patient,™ Priests were to be treated free^ And just as, 
among ourselves, the mcdical novice praedses for a ycar or two, as in- 
terne, upon the bodies of the immigrant and the poor, so atnong the 
Persians a young physician was expcctcd to begin his carcer by treating 
inddels and forcigners. The Lord of Light himself had decreed it: 

O Makcr of the material world, thou Holy One, if a worshiper of 
God wish to pracTJce the art of heaUng, on whom shall he first 
pro ve his skill—oit the woishipcrs of Ahura-^Aiazda, or on the wor- 
shipcrs of the (the e^il spirits)? Ahura-Alazda made ans^ver 

and said: On worshipers of the shall he prove hirmell, rather 

than on worshipers of God. If he treat with the knife a worshiper 
of the and hc die; if he treat with the knife a second wor¬ 

shiper of the Da^-as and he die; if he treat with the knife a third 
worshiper of the Da^^as and he die, he is unfit forever and 
ever; let him ncvcr attend any worshiper of God, , . . If he treat 
with the knife a worshiper of the Daevas and hc recover; if he 
treac uith the knife a second worshiper of the Daevas and hc re¬ 
cover; if he treat with the knife a third worshiper of the D^evof 
and he recover; then he is fit forever and ever; he may ac his will 
treat worshjpcis of GohJ, and heal them with the kiiif€+^ 

Having dcdicated themselves to empire, the Persians found their time 
and energies taken up with war, and, like the Romans, depended largcly 
upon imports for rheir art. They had a taste for pretty things, but they 
relied upon foreign or foreign-bom artists to produce them, and upon 
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provjncial revcnucs to pay for thcm. They had bcautiful homes and lux- 
uHanr gardens, which sometimes bccanic hunting-parks or zooiogical col- 
Icctions; rhey had costly fumicure—tables platcd or inlaid with silver or 
gold, couches spread with cxotic covcrlets, floors carpeted with rugs re- 
silicnt in texturc and rich in all che colors of carth and sky;“ they drank 
from golden goblcts, and adomed rheir tables or thcir shelvcs with vases 
turned by forcign hånds;* they liked song and danee, and the playing 
of the harp, the flute, ihe drum and the tambourinc, Jcwclry abounded, 
from tiaras and ear-rings to golden anklers and shoes; c ven the men 
ilaunted iewels on necks and cars and arms. Pearls, rubies, enieralds and 
lapis lazidi came from abroad, but turquoise camc from the Persian mines, 
and contributed the custontary material for the aristocrat's signet-ring. 
Genus of monstrous and grotesque form copied the supposed features of 
favoricc devils. The ktng sat on a golden thronc covered with golden 
canopies upheld with pLllars of gold.“* 

Oiily in architecture did the Persians achic ve a style of their own. 
Under Gyrus, Darius I and Xerxes 1 they erected combs and palaces which 
archeology has ve ry incompletely exhumed; and it may be that thosc 
prjdng hiscorians, the pick and the siiovel, wiU In the near future raise 
our cstimate of Persian art.f At Pasargadæ Alexander spared for us, with 
charactcristic graciousness, the comb of Cyrus I. The caravan road now 
crosscs the bare platform that oncc bore the palaces of Cyrus and his 
mad son; of thesc nothing survi ves except a few broken columns liere 
and therc, or a door-Jamb bearing the features of Cyrus in bas-relief. Near- 
by, on the plain, is the tomb, showing the wear of rwenty-four centurics: 
a simple stonc chapel, quice G reck in restrainc and form, rising to some 
thirty-hve fcet in height upon a terraced base. Once, surely, it was a 
loftier monument, with some fitting pcdestal; today it seems a lirtie hare 
and forlom, having the shapc but hardly the sutetance of beaucy; the 
cracked and ruined stoncs merely chasten us with the quiet permanence 
of the inanimate. Far south, at Naksh-i-Rustam, near Perse pol is, is the 
tomb of Darius 1 , cut likc some Hindu chapel into rhe face of the moun- 

• One cf ihcst vases, sÆio^vti ihe InCcmational E^chibitron &f Persian Art in Landon, 
I9JI, bear? an iriscripiion icsrifying ibar ir bclcmgcd to Araxerscs [1.^ 

t An cxpediiion df the Orkntal Instiiiicc of ihc University of Chka^o is now engaged 
in exeavating Pciscpolis under ihe direccian of Dr. Jantes H. Brcasicd, [n Janiwn', 
this expedition uncarxhcd i of sEacuat^'’ cqoal in aoiount to all Perskn sculptures pre- 
vlodslv knottTu^** 
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tain rock. The entonce Ls cariTd to simukte a palace facade, with fotir 
si en der columns about a modesr ponal; above ity as if on a roof, figures 
representing the subjcct peoples of Persia support a da is on wliich tlic 
King is shown vvorshiping Ahura-Alazda and the moon. It is conccivcd 
and cxccuced with aristocraric refincinenr and simphdty. 

The rest of such Pcrsian architecture as has sur\dvcd the wars, raids, 
thefts and weacher of two mjjlcnniuiiis is composed of palace ruins. At 
Ecbarana the early kings built a royal residence of cedar and 
platcd with metal, which-srill srood in the days of Polybius (ca. 150 b.c.), 
but of which no sign rema i ns. The most iniposing rclics of anciene Persja, 
now rising day by day out of the grasping and sccrcrive carch, arc the 
stone steps, platform and columns at Persepolis; for there each monarch 
from Da rilis onward built a pakee to defer the oblivion of his name. The 
great external stairs that mounted from the pkin to the elevation on which 
the buUdings rested were unlike anything else in architcctural records^ de- 
rived, presumably, from the flights of steps that approached and encircied 
the Mesopotamian ^ggnratSj they had nevertheless a character specifically 
their own—so gradual in ascent and so spacious chac ren horsemen could 
mount diem abreast*"* They must have formed a brilliant approach to 
the vast platform, rwenty to fif ty feet high, fif teen hundred feec long and 
onc thousand fcet wide, thac bore the royal palaces.t Where the two 

flights of steps, comlng from elthcr side, met at their summit, stood a gare- 
way, or propyleum, flanked by ’winged and human-headed bulis in the 
vvorsc Assy rian sc>dc. Au the right stood the mastcrpiccc of Pcrsian archi- 
tecturC“tlie Cbchil Minar or Great PI all of Xcrxes 1 , covering, with its 
roomy antechambers;, an arca of more ihan a hundred thousand square 
fcet—vascer, if size mattered, chan vast Kamak, or any European cathedral 
cxcept Milands.™ Another flight of steps led to this Great Hall; these stairs 
were flanked with ornamental parapets, and their sup|>orring sides were 
can^cd with the finest bas-reliefs yet discovered in Persia.** Thirtcen of 
the once scvency-rvvo columns of Xerxes^ palace stand among the ruins, 
likc palm-trees in some desolate oasis- and these niarblc columns, chough 
mutilatcdt are among the ncarly perf eet works of man. They arc sien- 
derer than any columns of Egypt or Grecce, and rise to the unusual height 

* Fergusson pronourteed diciti ''the no^lest e^cunplc of m Alghi o( soirs ra bc fotmd in 
any part af chc worid/"* 

t Undcmeiiili ihc phiform ran a complimed sv'sicm of drauiagc tuuciels, sis feec in 
diameter, often driUed through the solid rocL** 
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of skty-four feet. Their shafts art fluted witK forty-eight small groo^TS; 
theix bases rescmble bells overlald wirh inverted leaves- thelr capJtals for 
the most part take the form of floral—almost “lonic volutes, sumiounted 
by the forcquarters of r\vo bulls or unicoms upoo whose necks, joined 
back to back, rested the crossbeam or architrave. This was surcly of 
wood, for such fragile columns, so wide apart, could hardly have sup 
ported a scone entablature, The door-jambs and window-frames wxre of 
omamenred black stonc that shone Uke ebony; the walls were of brick, 
but rhey were covered with cnamelcd ri les palnted in brilliant panels of 
animals and flowers; the columns, piksters and steps were of fine white 
limcstone or hard bluc marblc. Behind, or east of, this ChehU Minar rose 
the “Hall of 3 Hundred Columns”; nothing remains of it hut one piliar 
and the outlincs of the general plan. Possibly these palaces were the most 

bcautiful ever erecced in the ancient or modem world. 

At Susa the two Artaxcrxes built palaces of which only the foundations 
survivc. They were constructed of brick, redeemed by the finest glazed 
tiles known; from Susa comes the famous “Frieze of the Archere”-prob- 
ably the faithful “Immortals” who guarded the king. The stately bow- 
men seem dressed rarher for court ceremony ihan for war; their tunics 
resound wIth bright colors, their hair and beards are wond rously curled, 
their hånds bear proudly and stiffly their official staffs. In Susa, as in the 
other capitals, painting and scidpturc were dependent arts serving archi- 
teccure, and the statuary ^vas mosdy the work of artists imponed from 
Assy ria, Babylonia and Greece.“ 

One m^ht say of Persian art, as perhaps of nearly c very art, that all 
the elements of it were borrowed, The tomb of Cynis took its form from 
Lydia, the siender stone columns improved upon the llke pilkrs of 
Assyiia, the colonnades and bas-reliefs acknowlcdged their inspiration 
from Egype, the animal capitals were an infeetion from Ninevch and 
Babylon. It was the ensemble that made Persian architecture individual 
and different—an aristocrade taste that refined the overwhclming columns 
of Egype and the heavy masses of Mesopotamia into the brilliance and 
elegance, the proportion and harmony of Persepolis. The G recks would 
hear with wonder and admiradon of these halls and pakces; their busy 
travelers and observant diplomats would bring them stimuladng word of 
the art and luxury of Persk. Soon they would transform the double 
volutes and stifl-neckcd animals of these graceful pillais into the smooth 
lobes of the lonic Capital; and they would shorten and srrengthen the 
shafts to make them bear any entablature, whccher of wood or of stone. 
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ArchitecturaJly ihcrc was but a step from Persepolis to Athens, All the 
Near Eastem world, about to die for a thousand years, prepared to lay 
its herieage at the feet of Greecc, 


IX. DECADEXCE 

How a nation may die—Xerxes--A paragyaph tff nmrd€rs--ATtax- 
erxes ll—Cyrns the Younger—Darms tbe Lhtle—Cau^e^ of 
decay: politicdj mitkary^ moral — Alexander conqiters 

Fersia, and advatices upon India 

The empire of Darius lastcd hardly a century. The moral as wcU as 
the physical backbone of Persia was hroken by MarathoriT Salamis and 
Platæa; the emperors exchanged Mars for Vcnus, and the nation dcscended 
in to comipdon and apachy. The decline of Persia anticipated almost in 
detail the decUne of Rome: immorality and degeneradon among the 
peoplc accomjMnied violence and negligence on the thronc* The Persians, 
like the Medes before thenit passed from stoicism to cpicureanism in a few 
generations^ Earing becanie the principal occu pation of the aristocracy: 
thesc men who had once made it a rule to eat but once a day now inter- 
preted the mle to allow them one meaJ—prolonged from noon to night; 
they stocked cheir larders wich a thousand delicacies, and often served 
encire animals to their guestsj they stuflFed themselves with rich rare meatSt 
and spent their genius upon new sauces and desserts.^"^ A corrupt and 
corrupting muJtitude of meniak filled the houses of the wealthy, whilc 
drunkenness became the common vice of every class.“^ Cyrus and 
Darius created Persia, Xcrxes inherited ii, his successors destroyed it, 

Xerxcs I was every Inch a king—extemally; tall and vigorous* hc was 
by royal consent the handsomest man in his cmpire**“ But there was never 
yct a handsome man who was not vain, nor any physicaily vain man 
whom some woman has not led by the nose^ Xerxes was di\^ded by tnany 
mistresses, and became for his pcoplc an cxemplar of sensuality. His 
defeat at Salamis was in the nature of chings; for he was great only in his 
love of magnitude, not in his capacity to rise to a crisis or to be in faet 
and need a king* Aftcr tw'enty years of sc.>cual intrigue and administrative 
indolcnce he \v2e murdered by a courtler^ Artabanus, and was buried 
wirh regal pomp and general satisfaction. 

Only the records of Rome aftcr Tiberius could rival in bloodiness the 
royal annals of Persia. The murdcrer of Xerxes w^as murdered by 
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Anaxerxes I, who, after a long reign, was succceded by Xerxes II, who 
was murdcrcd a few wecks later by his half-brothcr Sogdianus, who was 
mufdcrcd six months la ter by Darius II, who supprcssed the revolt of 
Terituchmes by haviitg hitu siain, his wife cut into pieces, and his mother, 

, brathers and sisters buried alive. Darius II was foliowed by his son 
Artaxerxcs II, who at the battic of Cunaxa, had to fight to the dcath his 
owTi brother, the youngcr Cyrus, when the youth tried to seize the royal 
power. Artaxerxes II cnjoyed a long reign, killed his son Darius for cou- 
spiracy, and died of a broken heart on finding that another son, Ochus, 
was planning to assassinatc him. Ochus rulcd for twenty years, and was 
poisoned by his general Bagoas. This iron-llvered Warwick pbeed Arses, 
son of Ochus, on the throne, assassinated Arscs’ brothers to make Arses 
securc, then assassinated Arscs and his infant chiIdren, and gavx the sceptre 
to Codomannus, a safely effeniinate friend. Codotnannus reigned for 
cight yeais under the name of Darius HI, and died in battie against Ale-t- 
andcr at Arbcla, in the final ruin of his country. Not c ven the democ- 
racies of our dme have know'n such indiscriminate Icadership. 

It is in the nature of an empire to disintegrate soon, for the energy that 
created ic disappears from those who inherit it, at the very time tJiat irs 
subiecT peoplcs are garhering strength to fight for their lost liberry. 
Nor is it natural thac nadons diverse in language, religion, morals and 
traditions should long remain united; there is nothing organic in such 
a union, and compulsion must repeatedly be applied to maintain the 
ardficial bond. In its rwo hundred years of empire Persla did nothing to 
lessen this heterogeneity, these centrifugal forces; she was content to 
rule a mob of nations, and never thought of making them into a State. 
Year by year the union becamc more difficulc to preserve. As the vigor 
of the emperors relaxcd, the boldncss and ambidon of the satraps grew; 
they purchased or intimidated the generals and secretaries svho w-ere 
supposed to share and limit their power, they arbirrarily cnlarged their 
arniies and revenues, and engaged in rccurrent plots against the king. 
The frcquency of revolt and ^va^ exhausted the vitality of little Persia; 
the braver stræks were slaughtered in battie after battie, uncil none but 
the cautious survived; and when these were consedpted to face Alex¬ 
ander they proved to be cowards almosc to a man. No improvements 
had been made in the trainlng or cquipment of the troops, or in chc tactics 
of the generals; these blunde red childishiy against Alexander, while their 
disorderlv ranks, arm cd mostly with darts, proved to be mere targets 
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for thc long spears and solid plialanxes of the Macedonians/** Alexander 
frolickéd, bue only after thc battie was won; the Pcrslan leaders brought 
cheir concubincs wJth them^ and had no ambition for war, The only real 
soldicrs in tlie Persian amiy were the Greeks, 

From thc day when Xerxes tumed back defeated from Salamis, ic bc- 
came evident that Greecc would one day challenge thc empire. Persia 
controlled one end of thc great trade roure that bound western Asia with 
thc MedLtcrranean» Greece controlled thc other; and the ancient acqnisi- 
tiveness and axnbition of men made such a situation provocative of war. 
As soon as Greece found a master who could give her unity^ she would 
attack. 

Alexander crossed the Hellcspont without oppositiont having what 
seemed to Asia a negllgiblc force of 30^000 footmen and 5,000 eavahy.* 
A Persian arniy of 40^000 troops trlcd to stop him at the Granicus; thc 
Grects lost 115 men, the Persians 20,000.^ Alexander marched south 
and cast, taking citics and recciving surrenders for a year. Mcanwhile 
Darius III gathered a horde of 600,000 soldicrs and ad ven torers; five days 
werc required to march them over a bridge of beats across the Euphrates; 
sLx hundred mules and three hundred camcls were nceded to carry the 
royal purse.^ When the two armlcs mer at Issus Alexander had no more 
than followers; but DariuSt with all thc stupidity that dcstlny could 

requirCt had chosen a field in which only a small part of his multitude 
could fight at one time* When the slaughter was over the Macedonians 
had lost some 450, the Persians i io>ooo men, most of these being slain in 
wild recreac; Alexander, in recklcss pursuit, crossed a stream on a bridge 
of Persian corpscs." Darius fied ignominiously^ abandoning his mother, 
a wife, two daughter^ his chariot, and his luxuriously appointed tenr. 
Alexander treated the Persian ladies with a chivalry that surprised thc 
G reck hisrorians, contenting himself w^ith many^ing one of the daughters. 
If we may believe Quintus Curtius, thc mother of Darius bccame so fond 
of Alexander thac after his dcath she put an end to her owm lif c by volun- 

* xri' " 

taiy" stan-^ation. 

The young conqueror tumed aside now with what seemed foolhardy 
leisureliness to establish his Control over all of western Asia; he did not 
wish to advance farther wdthout organizing his conquests and building 
a sccure line of Communications* The citircns of Babylon, like those of 

* ’^All ihose thit wert m josephus, “wtre pcrsiuded ihar chc Macedoniins 

would nut So miich as conic to IntUc with xht Persians, on iccounc uf thtir 
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Jerusalem^ came out en viasse to welcome hini^ oflering hlm their city 
and thcir gold; he accepted these graciously^ and pleased thcm by re- 
storing chc ccmpics which die tinwise Xerxes had destroycd. Darius 
sent him a propcasal of peace* saymg thac hc would give Alexander ten 
thousand talents* for the safe return of his mother^ his wife and his 
children^ would offer him his daughter in marriage, and would acknowi- 
edge his sovereignty over all Asia west of the EuphracesT if only Alexander 
would end the war and become his friend. Patmenio, second in command 
among the Greeks^ said that if he were Alexander he would be glad to 
accept such happy remis, and avoid wirh honor the hazard of some disas- 
trous defeat. Alexander remarked that hc wnuld do Ukewisc—if hc were 
Parmenio. Being Alexander, he answered Darius that his offer meant 
nothing, sinee hc, Alexander, alrcady possessed such of Asia as Darius 
proposed to eede to him, and could marry the daughter of the emperor 
when hc pleascd. Darius, despairing of pcacc wirh so reckless a logician, 
tumed unwillingly to the task of coUcedng another and larger force. 

Meanwhile Alexander had taken Tyre, and annexed Egypt; now hc 
marched back across rhe great empire, straight to its distant capitals* In 
twenty days from Babylon his army rcached Suså, and took ic wJthout 
resiscance; thence it advanced so quickly to Persepolis that the guards of 
the royal trcasuiy had no rime to sccretc its funds ► Thcre Alexander 
commiited one of the most unworthy acts of his incredible carcer: againsc 
the counsel of Parmenio, and (wc are told) ro plcasc the courresan Thais,t 
he bumed rhe palaces of Persepolis to the ground, and pcrmitted his 
troops to loot the city. Thcn, having raised the spirics of his army with 
booty and gifts, he tumed north to meet E>arius for rhe last time. 

Darius had gathered, chiefly from his eastem provinces, a new army 
of a million men^—Persians, Medes, Babylonians, Syrians, Armenians, 
Cappadocians, Bactrians, Sogdians, Arachosians, Sacae and Hindus—and 
had equipped them no longer with bows and arrows, but with javelins, 
spears, shields, horses, elephants, and scythe-wiciding chariots intended 
to mow down the enemy likc wheae; with this vast force old Asia would 
make one more effort to preser\='e jtself from adolescenc Euiope* Alex¬ 
ander, with 7tOoo ca\'alry and 40,000 infantry, met the motlcy mob at 

* Probabl/ e^iitvilenc to S i5cwk»tOw la oontømporary ourenGies, 

t Plutarch, Qyintm Ciittiiis and DiodDFUS agree on this tsJt, and ic does nor do vlolcncc 

to Alexander'i inipnuous chaneteri but ooe may meet die story widi a cmain sccpocisiii 
noDC rhe less. 
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Gaugamelaj* and by supcrior wcapons, gcncmUhip and courage de- 
scroyed it in a day. Da nus again chosc rhc bctrcr part of valor* but his 
generals, disgusted with this sccond flight, niurdered him in his tent. 
Alexander put to dcath such of the assassins as he could iind, sent the 
body of Darius in State lo Persepolts, and ordered it to be buried in the 
man ner of the Acharmenid kings. The Persian pcoplc ilocked readily to 
the standard of the conquerer, chamicd by his generosjty and his youth. 
Alexander organized Persla into a province of the Alacedonian Empire, 
!eft a strong garrison to gnard it, and marched on to India. 


*A rown slaciy mil« froai ihc Arbcia which gave the battic Its namc. 



















BOOK TWO 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBORS 


‘TliÉ highcst mith is this: God is present in ali beings. They 
are multiple forms. There is no other God to $eck. . . . 
[t 15 a man-making retigion tliat avc want. . . . Give up riicse 
^vn.lccning tn^'^cisms, and be streng. . . . For dm ncst fifqr 
yciTfi. . . . Jec aU orher gods dbappear from our mindt This 
is die only God tbat is awakc, our ovni race, every^here His 
hand5> cvcrywhcrc Kis feet, etxryA'here His ean; Hc covers 
cvcrything. . . . The Érst of aU \k'ofshlps is ihe worship of 
thosc all aroiind us. . . . Hc alone Serves God who aen^cs aU 
other belngs,^ 


— V hekanoTida^ 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The Foundations of India 

r. SCEXE OF THE DRAMA 

The rediscovery of bidk—A gtance at tbe 7mp—Clmatic m- 

fluences 

N OTI HNG should more dccply shame chc modem student than the 
rccency and inadcquacy of his actjuaintance with India* Hcrc is 
a vast pcninsula of ncarly t\wo million squarc miles; t\vo-thirds as Jargc 
as the United States, and ewentj^ times the size of its master^ Grcat Britain; 
32o^ooo,ocx> souls, more than in all North and South America combined, 
or one-fifeh of the population of the earth; an imprcssivc eoncinuity of 
devxlopment and civilization from Alohenjo-darOt ^900 a.c, or earlier, 
to Gandhi^ Raman and Tagorc; faiths compassing everj'' stage from bar- y 
barous idoktry to the most subtle and spiritual pantheism; philosophers 
playing a rhousand variations on onc monistic rheme from the Upanhhads 
eight een curies before Christ to Shankara eighr cenrurics after him; 
scicntists developlng astronomy three ihousand ycars ago, and winning 
Nobel prizes in our own time; a democraric conscinjcion of untraceablc 
antlquity in the villagcs, and wise and bcneficent rulers like Ashoka and 
Akbar in the capScaU; minstrels slnging great epics almost as old as Homer, 
and poets holding worid audicnccs rotky; artists raising gigancic tcmplcs 
for Hindu gods from Tibet to Ceylon and from Cambodia to Java, or 
carp'ing perf eet palaces by the score for Alogul kings and queens—this 
is the India that patient scholarship is now opening up, likc a new in- 
telleetual contincnt^ to that Western mind which only jesterday thought 
civilization an exdusivciy European thing-* 

• trom the nme of Mcgasthencs, who if^scnbcd IndU to Grecce ca. ^02 bjci, doviti to 
ttic cighteenrh ceticitn% [nJia \vis all a marvcE und a mystery lo Europa;. FoJo 

(1254-131^ AJ>.) pictttred \ts wcsterti fnngc yagiicly, GoLuciibus bJundered upon Airttrica 
in trying co reaeh itp Vasco da Gama saikd around Afrtca ed rediseoyer It* and niercKants 
5pQke lapdtioiisty of ‘'the wcalih of ihe Endica.'^ Bue scholm Icft the mine almost un- 
lapped. A Dutch misiidnary zo India, Abrahaiti Roger^ made a bcgin-rimg Vtixh his Open 
Door fo the Hidden Heathendottt Dryaden showed his alertness by wnting Ehe 

play Auroitgzeb (id/y); and an Austmn monk Fo Paolino dc S. Banolorucop advanced 
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The scene of the history is a great crianglc narrowlng down from thc cvcr- 
lasdng snows of the Himalayas to die etcmal heat of CcyJon. In a comer at 
the Icft lics Persil, ciosc akin to Vedic India in pcoplc, language and gods. 
Folloiving thc northem frontier easeward we strike Afghanistan; here is 
Kandahar^ thc ancient Gandhara, wherc Greek and Hindu* sculpeure fused 
for a whilc, and then parted never to meet again; and north of it is ICabuI, 
from whkh thc Moslems and die Moguls made those bloody raids that gave 
them India for a thousand years. Within the Indian frontier, a short day’s 
ride from Kabul, is Peshawar, where thc oJd northem habit of invading thc 
South still persists. Note how near to India Russia comes at thc Pamirs and 
the passes of the Hindu Kush; herchy will liang mueh politics. Directly at 
the northem tip of India is the province of Kashmir, whose vciy^ name recalis 
the ancient glory of India’s textile crafts. South of it is thc Pu ni ab—Le., 
“Land of die Five Rivers”—with the great city of Lahore, and Shimla, sum¬ 
mer Capital at the foot of the Himalayas (“Home of thc Snow”). Through 
thc western Punjab runs the mighty river Indus, a thousand miJcs in Icngth; 

the maner widi two Sfmskrk grammars and a creacke on thc Syitmia Bralmumi^um 

In 1789 Sir Wiliiain JciiiÆs opened hu cancer ^ qnc of the greattst ol Jndglo- 
gisa. by tianslattng Kalidasa^s this tranaladonp rc-renJered inEoGcrman in 1791^ 

profoundly ifTccted Herder and ODcihe« and—ihiough the Schtegek—the entire Rofnandc 
movement, which hoped to find In the East all the niv'^cksni and mj'siciy thar seerned to 
have dled on thc approach of sdence and Enligfneniiient m thc Wesr. Jonts surded 
the World of scKolar^hip by dcclaring thac SansLric wos cOtuin to all thc knguiigcs of 
Ekiropc, and an indic^tiofi of our raeJal kin^p with tlie Vedic Hindus j thesc announce- 
menES aimost created mpdern philology and ctlmclog)i\ In 1S05 Colcbrookc^s essay On 
fhf Vtdaj reveaJed to Europc thc oldc^ product of Indian Ikeraturc; and about ihc 
same dme Anquetii-DuperTon's aansladon of a Persian tron^iJadon of thc Up^isbadi 
aequainted Scheiling and Schopenhauer with wkac thc Jatter called thc profDimde^ phi- 
lofiophy thac he had evef read-' Buddhlsm was ptacdcally unknow'n as a s^'stem of 
thoughe lintii BiirnouTs EssåjI titr U Pafi (1836)—iæ., dji the language of thc Buddhist 
doenments. Eumouf in France^ and his pupil Max jMniler in England, roused schotar? 
and philanthropists to mikc po^ible a transladon of all thc ^^Sdored Books of thc East”; 
and Riiys Davids fuethered this task by a lifetirne devoted tn thc exposition of ihe Ut- 
erarure of Buddhkfu. Despite and bccaitsc of these labors ic has bccoine dcar that wc 
have merely begun to know India; our acquaintance with hs litcratuie k as limitcd ss 
Europc'$ knowledge of Greek and Roman literanire in thc davs of Chaiicmagnc. Today, 
in thc enthusiann of onr dkcovcr^'p we cstaggerace gener&usly ic valuc of the new rrvcla- 
dou; a European phxlosopher believes thac ^Indian wisdom is thc peofoundest that e:dscs'^- 
and a great novelist writesr “I have not found, in Europe or America, poets^ thinkers or 
popular Inders equal^ or even comparable, 10 thosc of India loday.’^ 

* The word Indijti wlll be used In this Book as applying tn India in general; the word 
Hhidtij for sake, wiU occasionaJly be used in thc same sense, /ollowing thc cu^- 

tom of thc Persians and the Grccks; but where any conlusion mighe result. Hindu will bt 
used In iis later and smeter sense, as neferring onJy to those inhabltanis of India \srho {as 
distinet from Moslem Indlåns} accept otae of thc nadve faJths. 
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THE FOIJ^^JDATIONS OF TNI>1A 




te namc came from che nadve word for river^ smdhu^ which thc Pcreians 
(changing k to Hindu) upplied to all northem India in their word Hmdurran 
—i+o-t “^‘Land of the Rivers/^ Out of diis Persian term Hindu thc invading 
Grccks made for us the word India. 

From the Punjab che Juitina and the Ganges flow leisiirely to the sooch- 
cast; the Jumna waicrs the new capJtal at DeJhij and mirrors che Taj Alahal 
at Agra; the Ganges broadens down to che Holy Qcy, Benares, washes een 
miUjon devotecs daily^ and fertilizes wicli its dozen mouchs tlie province of 
Bengal and che old Bricbh Capital ac Caleum. Still farcher east is Burma^ with 
the golden pagodas of Rangoon and che sunlic road to Mandalay. From 
Mandalay back across India to the western airport at Karachi is almost as 
long a fljght as frnm New York co Los Angeles. South of the Indus^ on 
such a flighe, one would pass over Rajpucana, land of the heroic Rajputs« with 
its famed cicies of GwaJior and Chicor^ J^ipur^ Ajmer and Udaipur^ South 
and wesc is the "Prcsidency^' or province of Bombay^ with teeming citles 
at Surac^ Almcdabad, Bombay and Poona. East and south lic the progressive 
native-mled States of Hyderabad and Alysore, with picturesque capitals of the 
same nanies. On the wesc coast is Goa, and on the easccm coasc is Pandi- 
chcrry\ where the conquering British have lefr to the Portuguese and the 
French respeedvely a few square miles of territorial consobtion. Along tlie 
Bay of Bengal the Madras Presidency rans, with the wTll-govemed city of 
iMadras as its center, and the sublime and gloomy templcs of Tanjore, Triehi- 
nopoly, Madura and Rameshvaram adoming its southem boundaries. And 
then “Adam'^s Bridge”—a reef of sunken biands—beckons us across the straic 
to Ceylon* wherc civilization flourished sbeccen hundred years ago. All chesc 
□re a littlc part of India, 

We musr conceivc it, then^ not as a nation, like Egypt, Babylonla, or 
England, bat as a contment as populous and polyglot as Europc, and 
almost as varied in climace and race, in literature, philosophy and art, 
The north b harassed by cold blases from the Himalayas^ and by the fogs 
that form when thesc blases meet the southem sun. In the Punjab the 
rivers have creaeed great alluvial plains of unsurpassed fertility/ but souch 
of the river-valleys the sun ruics as an unchecked despot* rhe plains are 
dry and bare, and requlre for their fruitful tillage no mere husbandry 
but an almost stupefying slavery/ Englisbmen do not stay in India more 
than fivc years at a time-* and if a hundred thousand of them rule three 
thousand times their number of Hindus it b because chey have not stayed 
there long enough, 

Here and rherc, constituting one-6fth of the land, the primitive jungle 
remains, a brceding-pkcc of cigecs, leopards^ wolves and snakes. In the 
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Southern third, or Deccan,* the heat is drier, or is tempered witb breezes 
from the sca. But from Del bi to Ceylon the dominatitig faet in India is 
heat: heat that has weakened the physique, shonened the yooth, and 
affeeted the quietist religion and plulosophy of the inhabitants. The only 
relief from this heat is to sit still, to do nothing, to desire nothing; or in 
the summer months the monsoon wind may bring cooling moistuic and 
fertilizing rain from the sca. When the monsoon fads to blow* India 
star\'cs, and dreams of Nirvana. 


II. THE OLDEST CIV1I.I/ATION? 

Prehistoric India^Mobenjo-daro—Its ajiuqtiity 

In the days when historians supposed that history had begun vAth 
Greece, Europe gladly bel icved that India had been a hotbed of barbarism 
until the “Aiy'an” cousins of the European peoples had migrated from 
the shores of the Casplan to bring the arts and Sciences to a savage and 
benighted peninsula. Recent researches have marred this comforting pic- 
turc—as funire researches will change the perspective of these pages. In 
India, as elsewherc, the beginnings of civilisation arc buried in the earth, 
and not all the spades of archeology wiU ever quite cxhumc them. Rc- 
mains of an Old Stonc Age fill niany cases in the museums of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombav; and neolithic obiects have been foimd in ncariv 
evet)' State, These, however, wene culturcs, not yet a cKdliTation. 

In 1914 the World of scholarship was again aroused by news from 
India: Sir John .Marshall announced chat his Indian aides, R. D. Baneri i 
in pardcular, had discovered at Mohenjo-daro, on the western bank of the 
lowcr I ndus, remains of what seemed to be an oldcr civil izadon than any 
yet known to historians. There, and at Harappa, a fcw hundred miles 
to the north, four or fivc superimposed cides were exeavated, wirh hun¬ 
dreds of solidly-built brick houses and shops, ranged along wide streets 

as well as narrow lånes, and rising in many cases to severa] storics. Let 
Sir John estimatc the age of these remains: 

These discovcrics cstablish the cxLstence in Sind (the northemmost 
province of the Bombay Presidcncy) and the Punjab, during the 
fourth and third miJJcnniam b.c., of a highly deveJoped city Jife; and 

• Fkbii daksbina, hånd” (Ladn Jmwt) ■ sccondarily mtaning "South," since south- 
em India 5 s on the right bartd of a tvnishipcr faciog the riånz sun. 
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thc prcscncci in many of tKc houses, of wells and batlirooms as well 
as an elaboratc drainagc-systeni, betokcn a socbl condJtion of the 
citixcas at Icast cqual to that found in Sumer^ and superior to chat 
prcvailing in contcmporary Baby loma and tgvpL ■ - - liven at Ur 
thc hou^':^ arc by no mcans equaJ in point of consmiction to thosc 
of Mohcnj o-daro/ 

Among the finds ar tficsc sitcs wcre housohotd utcosLIs and toilet out- 
fics; pottery painrcd and pJam, hand-turncd and tnmed on thc whcelj 
teiracottas, dice and chcss-mcn; coins older than any prcviously knowTii 
over a thousand seals, most of them engravcd, and Inscribed in an nn- 
known plctographic scriptj joioTice work of excellent qualityj stonc carv- 
ing superior to that of thc Sumerians;* * copper wcapons and implcmcnts, 
and a copper model of a tvvo-whcelcd cart (now our oldese cxample of 
a wheclcd vchick) ; gold and silver bangles, ear-omanients, nccklacest and 
other jewelry "so wcU finished and so highly polished^” sap Matshalk 
^'chat they might have come out of a Bond Street jcwclcris of today 
rather rhan from a prehistoric house of 5,000 years ago.*** 

Strange to say, the lowesc strata of these reniains showed a more de- 
velopcd art than thc tipper layers—as if even the most anclent deposlts 
"were from a ci^dlizarion already hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years 
old. Some of the implements were of stonc, some of copper, some of 
bronze, suggesting that this I ndus culturc had arisen in a Chalcolithic Age 
—Le., in a transition from stone to bronze as the materkJ of tools-“ The 
indications are thac Alohcnjo-daro was at its heighr when Chcops buik 
thc firsc great pyramidi that it had comme rcial, rcligious and artistic 
conncctions with Sumeria and liabyloniai^ and that it mrvived over three 
thousand years, nncil thc third cent ury before Chrisc.t^ We cannot tell 

* Thosc CDtuKCfjunj arc $iigg«^£d by slniilir scils found nt Mohenjo-dan:* ind in 
Sumc-tiå (e^pcci^ly ^nd hy dic^ appe^nnec ol die Nag^ or lioodcd scepone, 

among thc carly AlH^sopotamian En 19^2 Dr, Elcnri Frankfort unc^nthcd, 'm tbe 

ruins of a BabyJoman-Etimire villige ai die modem Tell^AstriAr ^neu Baghdad), pottciy 
snk and beads ^hich in |u$ judgnicnt (Sir jutin MarshiU cooeurring) werc impoired 
from iMohenjo-iiaro ca. low 

t Macdonell belleve$ thac liiis amazlng clvUIzaclon was dcrived from Sumem;^ Hal! be- 
lic^'OS ihat thc Sameruiu derived thrir culturc from Indk;“ Woolley derives both thc 
Sumerians and ihe c^rly Hindus from some common parcut Stock and culturc in or nc^r 
Baluchisc;!!!.^ Investigators have been struck by thc faer chat siinil^ seols found boih in 
Babylonla and La India bclong co ibe e4ir/;cjf (^prc^umcriaii") pliise of the Mesopo- 
laniiin culcurc, but to ihe pKase of die Ladus civil Ka£ioci*®^—wliicii suggests die pri- 

oricy of [ndLu Outde icclmes co this condusioni ^fiy rhe end of thc foiutb miilcnnJiuii 
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yet whcther, as Maishali believes, Mohenjo-daro represents thc oldcsc 
of all civilizations known. But the exhuming of prehistoric india has just 
begun; only in our time has archeology tur ned from Egypt across Aleso- 
potamia to India. When the soil of India has been tumed up like thai 
of Egypt we shail probably find the re a civilizadon older than that which 
fiowered out of the mud of die Nile.* 


III. THE IXDO-'ARYANS 

The njtk/es— The invaders— The viilage cmfmmnhy—Casie~ IVar- 

riors~Friesis—M erchants— Wor kers—Outeastes 

Despite the continuity of the rematns in Sind and Mysore, wc feel that 
berween the heyday of Mohenjo-daro and the advent of die Aiyans a 
great gap stands m ou r knowledge; or rather that our knowledgc of the 
past is an occasional gap in our ignorance. Among the Indus retics is a 
pecuUar seaL, composed of two serpent heads^ which was thc charactcristic 
symbol of thc oldest historie peoplc of India—those serpent-worshiping 
Nagas whom the invading Aryans found in possession of thc norrhem 
provinces, and whosc descendants still Unger in the remoter hills." Farther 
South the land was oceupied by a dark-skinned, broad-nosed pcople whom, 
w'ithour knowing thc origin of the word, wc call Dravidians. Thcy were ' 
already a civilized people when thc Aryans broke down upon them; 
their adventurous tnerchants sailcd the sca even to Sumeria and Babylon, 
and their cirics knew many refinements and lu-vuries.® ft w-as from 
them, apparendy, that the Aryans took their viilage community and their 
s)'5tems of land-ccnure and taxadon.** To this day the Deccan is still 
essentially Dravidian In stock and customs, in language, litera ture and arts 

bjc. ihe muterisl culturc of Abydds, Uf. or Mohenjo-daro wcnild stand comparuon with 
that of Periclcan Athens or of any inedicval town. . .. Judging by the domesdc archiiec- 
nire, ihe seai-cutiin^, and the gracc of thc pottety, ihc Indus civilizaunn was ahead of thc 
BabyJoaian « th« beginning of ihe rhird miliennivm (ca. jqoo nt). But that was a late 
phase of the bidLui culni«; ic miy have enjoyed do Icss lead in earlier rimes. Were then 
the innovations and discoveiies that charaeteti« proto-Siunerian dviluation not nativc de- 
tdopmenis on Babylonkn soil. but the results of Indian inspiration^ |f sn had the 
Sunierians themselves come from the Indos, or at least from regions in ie tm n'rdi nf 
sphere of influeac«?These fascinaang questlons eannot y« bc answcnrdt but chey serve 
to remind ua that a hlstory of clvilliation. becatiac of our human ignorance, bedns at 
what was probably a lacc point in thc accual devejopment of culnirc. * “ 

* Recent eseavations near Chitaldrug. in Mysorc, iwealed sis luvcis of buried culnires 
rising from Seom Age implcments and gcomecrkally adomed potceiy apparently as old J 
4000 iui, to remalm as latc as i joo ajj,“ ^ 
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The invasion anti conqucst of tliese flourishing tiibcs by thc Aryans 
was parr of that ancient proccss whcreby, periodically, the north has 
swcpr down violendy upon the setcled and pacificd souchj this has bcen 
one of the main strcams of history, on which dtiUzations have rissen and 
fallen like epochal unduladons. The Aryans poured do\vn upon the 
Dravidlans, the Ach^ans and Dorlans upon thc Cretans and Ægeans, thc 
Germans upon the Romans, thc Lombards upon the Italians, the English 
upon the world. Fore ver the north produces miers and warriors, the 
South produces artists and salnts, and thc meek inherit heaven. 

\V'^ho were these marauding Ary'ans? They themselves used the term 
as mcaning noblemen (Sanskrit aryHt noble), but perhaps this patriocic 
derh'atlon is one of those after-thoughts which cast scandalous glcams 
of humor into philology,* Very probably they came from that Caspian 
region which their Persian cousins callcd Air’yana-vaejo—‘^'Thc Aryan 
home ”t About thc same time that the Aryan Kassites overran Babylon la, 
thc Vedic Aryans began to enter India. 

Like thc Gc rmans invading Italy, ibese Aiy^aas were rather immigrants 
ihan conquerors. But they brought wich ihem strong physiques, a hearty 
appedte in both solids and llquids, a ready brutallty, a skili and courage 
in war, which soon gave them the mastery of northem India* They fought 
with bows and arrosvs, led by armor ed warriors in chariots, who wiclded 
battic-axes and hurlcd spears. They were coo primldve to be hypocrites: 
they subjugated India without pretending to elevate it. They u'antcd 
land, and pascure for their cattle; their word for war said nothing about 
national honor, but simply meant “a desire for more cows.’”" Slowly they 
made their way eastsvard along thc I ndus and the Ganges, undl all Hin- 

dustanl was under their control. 

’ Moniet-WiUijms derh« Arym from the Sanskm r™t fi-ar, u> plough;* cf. thc Latin 
aratruTH, a piflugh, and area, an open spice. On this iheory thc Wtwrd Aryan originally 

uic^E not noblcnun but peasant* 

+ Wt find such i>Tiically Vedic dckjcs iis Tnclra^ Mitra and Vanma mendoned in a 
creaty cooeluded by the Atvm Hitdees and Mitannkni at Ae begi lui In g ol die foujtMnA 
cÆiiEiify Buc-;** and iso chafacterisric a Vedic riniaL u thc drinking of thc sacred sonta juloe 
k repeated in thc Persian ciercitiony o£ di^klng die sap of the baoTri^t plante (Saosknf t 
CDmc^ponds regularly to Zend of Persian bt becomes as irndhu bccomcs 

HlndtL*) \Ve conclude that thc MitaiiciianSt Ae Hittiws* Ae Ka^ites, Ae Sogdians, the 
Bactrians, Ae Medes, ihe Persians^ and ihe Aiy^an invaders of India iveit branches of an 
already heterogeneous **IndlcHEuropcsiii” aock Avhich spread out fram Ae shores of Ae 
Caspian Sea. 

t A word applied by Ae ancieni Peraans to India noiA of Ae Narbada River* 
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As they passcd fron^ anncd warfarc co sctrlcd tillage theSr tribes grad- 
ually coalesced into petty States. Each State was ruled by a kiitg checked 
by a council of warriors; caeh cribe was led by a raja or chieftain limired 
in his power by a tribal council j each trlbe was composed of contparacively 
independent vilbgc communicies govcnicd by asscmblics of family heads. 
'i lave yoQ heard, Ananda/* Huddha is represenred as asking his St. John, 
*'that the Vajjians foregarher often^ and frequene public meetings of their 
dans? ... So long, Ananda, as the Vajjlans foregather thus often, and 
frequent the public meetings of their dan, so long may they be expeceed 
not to dccline, but to prosper.”" 

Like all peoples, the Ar}=^afts had rulcs of endogamy and exogamy— 
forbidding marriagc outside the radal group or within near dcgrccs of 
kinship. From these ruJes came the most charactcristlc of Hindu institu¬ 
tions. Outnumbeted by a subject people whom they consldcred inferior 
to themselves^ the Aryans foresaw that without rcstrictions on Intcr- 
marriage they would soon lose their radal identity; in a ceneury or t\\-o 
they would be assimilatcd and absorbed* The first castc division, thcrc- 
fore, was not by status but by color^* it divided long noses from btoad 
noses, Aiy ans ftom Nagas and Dravidians^ it was merely the marriage 
regulation of an endogamous group*^ In irs later profusion of hereditary, 
raeial and occupacional divisions the castc system hardly existed in V^edic 
times* Among the Arj^ans themselves marriage (except of near kin) 
was free, and status was not defined by birth. 

As Vedic India (zooo~\ooo e.c.) passed into the “Herolc” age (rooo-500 
B.cO—i-e., as India changed from the conditions pictured in the Vedas 
into thosc dcscribed in the iMahabharata and rhe occuj)acion5 

became more spcdalbjcd and hereditaiy\ and caste divisions were more 
rigidly defined. At the top were the Kshatriyas, or fighters, who held k 
a sin to die in bed," Even the rellgious ccrcmonials were in the carly da)^ 
pcrfomied by chleftains or klngs, in the fashion of Cæsar playing PQjjtifex; 
the Brahmans or priests were then mere assistants at the sacrifice ” In 
the Ramayana a Kshatriya protests passionately against mating a *‘proud 
and pecriess bride” of warrior stock to "'a prating pricst and Brahman” * 
rhe Jain books cake for granced the leadcrship of the ECshatriyas, and the 
Buddhist I irera ture goes so far as to caJl the Brahmans * 1 ow-hom.”" Even 
in India things changc. 

*Thc rariy Hindu word for caste k vjmj, color. This was rrandated by the Pcjttu- 
guciK ini‘adcn as caita, ftoin che Laiin casfui, puM. 
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But as war gradually gave way to pcacc—and as religioiv bdng thcn 
largely an^dc ro agricukurc in rhc face of the incalciilablc elements, 
grew in social importance and ritual complcxity^ and reqmred expctt in- 
ccrmcdiarics becwcen men and gods—rhe Brahmans incrcascd in namber, 
weaJth and power. As cducatots of the young, and oral transmitters of 
thc racees history^ literar ure and la vvs* they wcre able to rccrcatc the }>ast 
and form the futurc in thcir own image, moiilding caeh generation into 
greater reverence for the priests, and, bnilding for thcir castc a prestige 
which would, in keer ccntiirics, give them thc sapreme place in Hindu 
sociec).\ Already in Buddha^s days they had begun to challenge the 
suprcmacy of thc Kshatriyas; they pronounced these warriors inferior, 
even as the Kshatrivas pronounced thc priests inferior;** and Budd ha felt 
thac therc was mueh ro bc said for both points of vdew. Even In Buddha^s 
time, however, the Kshatrivas had not conceded intclkccual leadership 
CO rhe Brahmans; and thc Buddhist mo^ emene itsclf^ founded by a Ksha-^ 
triya noble, contested thc religions hegemony of India wich the Brahmans 
for a chousand yearsH 

Below these niling minorities wcre thc \^aisyas, mcrchants and frcc- 
men hardly discinct as a castc before Buddha, thc Shudras, or working- 
men, who comprised most of thc nativc population; and finally the Out- 
casTCS or Pariahs—unconvereed nativc tribes like thc Ch an dalas, war Cap¬ 
ri ves, and men reduced to slav'^cry as a punishmenr." Out of this originally 
small group of casteless men grew the 40,000,000 ^‘Untouchablcs'^ of 
. India today. 

IV. INDO-ARYAN SOCIETY 

Herders—Tilters of the soU—Craftsynen-Traders—Cowage and 

credit—Morals—Marriage— Worrian 

How did thesc Arv^an Indians live? At first by war and spoliation; then 
by herding, tillage and industry in a rural routine not unlike chat of 
medieval Europe; for until thc Industrial Revolution in whicit we live* 
thc basic economic and polirical llfc of man had remained essentially the 
same sincc neolithic days. The IndcnAryans raised cattle, used the cow 
without considering ic sacred, and ate mcat when they could afFord it, 
ha ving ofFered a morsel to priests or gods;^ Buddha, after ncarly starving 
himself in his asccHc youth, scenis to have dlcd from a hcarcy meal of 
pork*'" They planted barley, but apparently knew nothing of ricc in 
\^edic times. The fields wcre di vided by caeh villagc comiuunity among 
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i IS consdtucnt families, bue were irrigated in common; the land ooiild 
not bc sold to an outsider, and could be bequeaihcd only to the family 
heirs in direct male line. The maj ority of the people were ycomen owning 
their owm soil; the Aryans held it a disgracc to work for hire. There 
were, we arc assured, no landlords and no paupers, no millionaiies and 
no slums " 

In the towTis handicrafts flourished among independent arttsans and 
apprentices, organized, half a thousand years beforc Christ, into powerful 
guilds of mctal-workers, wood-workers, stone-workers, Icathcr-vi-orkere, 
ivory-workers, basket-makers, house-painters, dccorators, potters, dyers, 
fishcmien, sailors, hunters, trappers, butehers, confeetioners, barbers, 
shampooers, florists, cooks—the ve ry list rc veals the fulness and vart- 
ety of Indo-Ary an life. The guilds settled inrra-guild affairs, even 
arbicrating difficulties between members and their ■wives. Prices were de- 
cermined, as among ourselvcs, not by supply and demand but by the 
gullibility of the purchascr; in the palace of the king, however, was an 
official Valuer who, like our secretive Bureau of Standards, tested goods 
to be bought, and dictated terms to the makers." 

Trade and travel had advanced to the stage of horse and tw'o-wheelcd 
wagon, but were sdll medievally diiHcult; caravans were held up by taxes 
at every peety frontier, and as like as not by hjghwaymen at any rum. 
Transport by river and sea was more dcveloped: about 860 d.c. ships 
with modest sails and a thousand oars carried to Mesopotamia, Arabia 
and Egype such tjyiical Indian products as perfumes and spices, cotton 
and silk, shawls and musJins, pearls and rubies, ebony and precious stones, 
and omate brocades of silver and gold* 

Trade was stunted by clumsy methods of exchange—at fiist by borter, 
I then by the usc of cattle as currcncy; brides like Homcr’s *‘oxen-bcaring 
maidens” were bought with cows.** Later a heavy copper colnagc was 
issued, guarantced, however, only by private individuals. There were 
no banks; hoarded money was hidden in the house, or binied m the 
ground, or deposiced with a friend. Out of this, in Buddha’s age, grew 

a credit system: merchants in different towns faeffitated trade by giving 
one anorher letters of credit; loans could be obtained from such Rorhs- 
childs at eighteen per cent," and there was mueh talk of promissory 
notes. The coinage was not sufficiently inconvenient to discourage 
gi^bting; already dicc were essen tial ro ci\'ilizacion. In many cases gam¬ 
bling halls were pro vided for his subjccts by the king, in the fashion, if 
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not cjuite in the style^ of Monaco; and a portion of the receipts went to 
the royal t^easllIy^‘' It seems a scandalous arrangemem to ns^ who arc 
not quitc accusromcd ro having our gambling institutions contribute so 
direedy to rhe support of our public officials* 

Contmercial morality siood on a high IcveL The kings of Vedic India, 
as of Hornene Greece^ were not above lif ting cattle from their neighbors " 
but the Greek historiaii of Alcxander's campaigns dcscribcs the Hindus 
as “remarkable for integrity, so reasonablc as scidom to bave recourse 
to la^^uits^ and so honesr as to require neither locks to their doors nor 
writings to bind their agreemenrs; they in the Itighesc degree truch- 
ful/*"* The Rig-^k?ed 3 speaks of incest, seduction^ prostitution^ aborrion and 
adulcery^*" and rhere are some signs of homosexuality;" but the general 
picturc that \ve derive from the Vedas and the epics is one of high stand* 
ards in the rebrions of the sexcs and the life of rhe family. 

Mamage mighr be entered mto by forcible abduction of the bride, by 
pnrehase of her, or by mueua! consent, Marriage by consent, however^ 
was considered slightiy disreputablej women thought it more honorable 
to be bought and paid for, and a great comphment to be stolenp“ Polyg* 
amy was pcrmicted, and w'as encouraged among the great ^ it \v2s an act 
of merit to support severaJ wives, and to transmit ability^“ The story of 
Draupadi " who married five brochers at oncc, indicates the occasional 
oceurrence* in Epic days, of that strange polyandry—the rnarriage of 
one woman to se veral men, usually brorhcrs^which survi ved in Ceylon 
till 1859, and srill lingers in the mounrain vUlagcs of Tlbet.^ But polyg- 
amy was usually the privilege of the male, who ruled the Ary^an house^ 
hold with parriarchal omnipotence. He held rhe right of oumership over 

his wdves and his children, and might in certain cases scll them or cast 
them out.“ 

Nevcrtheless, woman cnjoyed far greater freedom in the Vedic pcriod 
than in later India. She had more to say in the choice of her mate than 
the forms of marriage might suggest* She appeared freely at feasts and 
dances^ and joined with men in religious sacrifice. She conld study, and 
mightt hkc Gaigfi, engage in philosophic disputariou." if she \V2S lefe a 
widow diere were no rcstrictions upon her remarriage" In chc Heroic 
Age woman seems to have lost something of this liberty. She was dis- 
couraged from mental pursuits, on the ground that “for a woman to study 
the Vedas indicates confusion m the realm;^'" the remarriage of wddov»"S 
became uncommon; pi£rdab—thc scclusion of women—began^ and rhe 
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practice of sunoc, almost unknown in Vcdic times, increascdTlie ideal 
woman w-as now typificd in thc heroine of thc Aw™yflJ3fl-that faithful 
Sita who follows and obeys her husband humbly, through every test of 
fidelity and courage, until her dcath. 


V. THE RELIGION OF THE \'EDAS 

Pre-Vedic rcligian~'l^edtc gods—Atorai gads—Tbe Vedic story 

of CTeatiott-h/wtortality—Tbe horse sacrifice 


The oldcæt known religion of India, which the invading Aryans found 
among the Nagas, and which still surt'ivcs in thc ethnic nooks and crannics 
of the great peninsula, was apparently an aniinistic and totemic worship 
of multitudinous spirits dwelling in stoncs and animak, in trees and streams, 
in mountains and stars. Snakes and serpents were divinitics—idols and 
ideals of virile reproduedve power; and thc sacred Bodhi tree of Buddha’s 
time ^V3S a vestige of thc mystic but "wholcsome reverence for the quict 
majesty of trees.*' Naga, the dragon-god, E lanuman thc monkey-gqd, 
Nandi thc divinc buli, and thc Yakshas or tree-gods passed down into the 
religion of historie India.* Since some of tliese spirits were good and some 
c vil, only great skili in magic could keep the body from being possessed 
or tortured, in sickness or niania, by onc or more of the innumerable 
demons that fiUed thc air. Hcnce the medley of incantacions in thc 
Athjrva-vedo, or Book of the Kwoipledge of Afagic; onc must rccite spells 
to obtain children, to avoid abortion, to prolong life, to ward ofF c vil, to 
woo sleep, to destroy or harass enemies.*” 

The earliest gods of the Vedas wxre the forces and elements of nature 
hcrsclf—sky, sun, earth, fire, light, wjnd, water and scn.** Dyaus (the 
Greek Zeus, the Roman Jupiter) was at first thc sky itsclf; and the Sans¬ 
krit word devSt which later was to mean divinc, originally mcant only 
bright. By that poctic license which makes so many deitics, these natura! 
objccts were personified; thc sky, for example, hecaine a father, Varuna- 
the earth bccame a mother, Prithivi; and vegetation was the fruit of their 
union through the rain," The rain was the god Parjanya, fire was Agni, 
the wind was Vayu, thc pestilenrial wind was Rudra, the storm was Indra, 


* Cf. Aihani-^eda, vi, ijS. tind vii, js, gu, ivKere innnutfoiu ‘‘briscIinE witti hitred," 

and 'language of unbildicd wildticss" arc iLted by wotncn sceking m ousc their rivals, or 
to nulte them barren,” In thc Bribadaranyakj UpmhhuJ (6-ij) formulas arc giieii for 
npmg i u^otiian by incant^doR, and for “smiung withouie roDælvicg.^ 
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rhc dawn wjis Ushas^ rhc fvirrow in tIic ficld was che sun wos Surya, 

MJtra, or Vishmii and the sacrcd piant^ whose juice was at oocc holy 
and intoxicating to gods and nicn, was itself a god^ a Hindu Dionysus^ 

Inspiring man by its cxhilarating esscncc to charity, insighc and joy, and 
c ven bestowing upon him etemal Iife.“ A nation^ like an individual^ begins 
with poctry, and cnds with prosc. And as things bccamc persons, so 
qualltics became objects, adjeedves became nouns, epithets became deities* 

The life-giving sun became a new sun-god, Sa\dtar rhe Lifc-Givcr^ the 
shining sun became Vivas^'at^ Shining God; the llfc^enerating sun be- 
camc the great god Prajapari, Lord of all living things/* 

For a time the most important of the Vedie gods was Agn i—fire; he 
was the sacred flaine that lifeed the sacrifice to heaven, hc w^as the lightning 
rliat praneed through the sky, he w as the fiery lif c and spirit of the world. 

But the most popular figurc in rhc pantJieon was Indra, melder of 
thundcr and storm. For Indra brought to the Indo-Arj^^ans thac prccious 
rain which seemed to them even more vital than the sun; therefore they 
made him the grearest of the gods^ invoked the aid of his thundcr bolts 
In their battlcs^ and pictured him enviously as a gigan tic hero feas ting on 
buils by the hundred, and Japping up lakes of wine*" His favoritc enemy 
was Krtshna, who in the Vedas was as yct only the local god of the 
Krisima tribe. Vishmi, the sun W'ho covered the earth with his strides/ 
was also a subordmatc god, unaware that the futurc bclonged to him 
and to Krishna, his avatar. This is one value of the Vedas to us, that^ 
through them wc see religion in the making, and can foliow the birthj 
growth and death of gods and beliefs from animism to philosophic panthe- 
isnij and from the superstition of rhe Athi^^a-veda to the sublime mouism 
of the Vpmisbads. 

These gods are human-in figure, In motiv^e, almost in ignorance* One 
of them, besieged by prayers, ponders whac he should give his dcvotcc: 

“This is what I will do—no, not that; I wtU give him a cow—or shall it 
bc a horse? I wondcr if I have really had s(r7rra from him?*** Some of 
them, however, rose in later Vedlc day^ to a majestic moral signlficance. 

Varuna, who began as the encompassing heaven, whose breath was rhe 
storm and whose garment was the sky, grew with tite development of his 
worshipers into the most erhical and ideal delty of the FedJi—watching 

* An dLtnofii niDnorheUtic devonon was accordsiid cq Frajapml, undl he wss swdlDwtd 

up, in iater theology, by the aH-cousumln^ figure of Bfahmi. 
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over the world through his great cyc, thc sun, pvjnishing evil, rewarding 
good, and forgi ving die sins of chose who pedtioncd him. In this aspect 
Vamna was thc custodian and executor of an etemai law caUed Rica; this 
was at first thc kvv that establlshed and niaintained the stars in their 


courses; gradually ir becamc aJso the law of right, thc cosmic and moral 

rhyrhm which evcry man must follow if he would not go astray and bc 
destroyed.* 

As chc nnmber of the gods increascd, thc quesdon arose as to which of 
thcm had created the world. This primal role was assigned now co 
Agni, now to Indra, now to Sonia^ now to Prajapaci, One of thc Upam- 
shads attribneed thc world to an irreprcssiblc Pro-creator: 


Verily, he had no dehght; one jJonc had no delight; he desired a 
second. He w'as, mdeed, as large as a woman and a man closely cm- 
braced. He caused that self zo (v pat) inco two pLeecs; there- 
from arose a husband (pat!) and a wifc (psitvi). Therefore . . . one's 
self is lilce a half fragment; ^ » therefore this spcc h fiUed by a 

w'Lfe. He copulated with her. Therefore human beings w'ere pro 
duced. And she bethonght hcisclf: **How, now, doc$ he copubre 
wich nie after he has produeed me just from hiniself? Come^ let mc 
hide myself.” She becamc a cow. He became a bulL With her he 
did indeed copulatc. Thcn cattlc v^ere bom. She became a mare, he 
a stallion. She became a female ass, hc a male ass; with her hc copu¬ 
lated of a miclu Thence were bom solid hoofed animaiSH She be¬ 
came a she-goat, he a hc-goat; she a ewe, he a ram. With her hc did 
verily copulace. Therefore were bom goats and sheep* Thus indeed 
hc created all, whatever pairs there are, c ven down co the ants. He 
knew: “I, indccdt am this creadon, for I emitted ir all from myself." 
Thcnce arose creadom* 


In this unique pajsagc wc have thc germ of panthcism and transmlgra- 
rion: rhe Creator is onc with his creation, and aJl things, all forms of 
life, are one; evciy fonn u'as once another form, and "is disringuished 
from ic only in die prejudicc of perception and the superficiaj separareness 
of time. This view, though fonnulated in the Upimishad^, was not yct 
in Vedic days a pait of the popular creed; instead of transmigracion the 
Indo-Aiyans, like the A ryans of Persb, accepted a simple belief in per¬ 
sonal immortalicy. After death thc soul entered into etcmal punishment 
or happiness; it was rhnist by Vamna into 3 dark ab>>ss, half Hades and 
half hell, or was raised by Yama into a heaven where cver>^ earthly joy 
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\v2s made endless and complete.^ “Like com decays che mortal,” said the 
Katha Upanishadj “like corn is hc bom ag^ain.”’^ 

In the earlier Vedic reJigion there were, so as rhe cvidcncc goes, 
no templcs and no images;'* altars were put up anew for each sacrifice 
as in Zoroastrian PersUt and sacred fire lifted the offering ro heaven, 
Vesriges of human saciifice oceur herc,"* as at the ourset of almost every 
CJi^iIizarion; but they axe few and uncertain. Again as in Persia, the horse 
was somerimes bumt as an olFering to the gods/* The strå ngest ritual of 
all was the Asl^vmiedha^ or Sacrlfice of tlie Horse, in which the queen 
of the tribe seems CO have copulated with rhe sacred horse afcer it had 
been killed.*" The usual olfering was a IJbarion of satm juice, and the 
pouring of liqmd burrer into the firep” The sacrifice was conccived for 
rhe most part in magical termsi if ic were properly perf ormed it wouJd 
win its reward, regardless of the moral deserts of the worshiper^” The 
pricsts charged heaviJy for helping rhe pious in the ever more complicated 
ritual of sacrifice: if no fee was at hånd, tlie pricst refused to recice rhe 
ncccssary formulasj his pa^rmenc had to come before that of the god. 
Rules were laid down by the cicrgy as to what the rcmuneratlon should 
be for caeh service—how many cow’s or horses, or how mueh gold; gold 
was parricularly efficacious in moving the priest or the god.^ The 
BraJynravoSf written by the Brahmans, insrructed the pricst how to tum 
the prayer or sacrifice secretly to the hurt of those who had employed 
him, if they had given him an inadequate fee*"* O ther regularions were 
issued, prescribing the proper ceremony and usage for almost every 
occasion of lifc, and usualJy requiring priestly aid* Slowly the Brahmans 
became a privileged hereditaiy caste, holding the mental and spiritual life 
of India under a control thac chreatened to srifle all rhought and change.”^ 

VI. THE VEDAS AS LITERATCrRE 

Smskrit cmd Englhh-Writmg-Tbe four **Veda5^^^The 

veda^^—A Hynm of Creation 

The language of the Indo-Arj^'ans should be of special interest to us, 
for Sanskrit is one of the oldest in that “Indo-Europcan" group of kn- 
guages to which our o\sti specch belongs. We feel for a moment a scrangc 
sense of cu Itu ral continuicy across grear srrecches of rime and space when 


* FeiKtatque m ^trtnhim geriitalc vkttmx 
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WC obscrve the similarity—in Sanskrit, Grcck, Latin and EngUsh—of chc 
numerals, the family terms, and those Inslnuating little words that, by 
somc oversight of the moralists, have bccn called the copulative verb,* 
It is quite unlitely that this ancient tongue, which Sir William Jones pro- 
nounced “more pcrfcct than the Greek, more coplous than the Latin, and 
more cxquisitely refincd than either,’*" should have bccn the spoken lan¬ 
guage of the Ar)'an invaders. What that spcech was we do not know; 
we can only presume that it was a near relative of the carly Persian dialect 
in which the Avesta was coinposed. The Sanskrit of the Vedas and the 
cpics has alrcady the carmarks of a classic and literary tongue, used only 
by scholars and priests; the very word Stankrit means “prc|iared, pure, 
pcrfcct, sacred.” The language of the pcople In chc V'cdic age was not 
one but many; each tribe had its o\vn Axyan dialect." India has nc\'cr had 
one language. 

The Vedas contain no hint that w'riting was kno\vn to their authors. 
It was not until the e^hth or ninch century ».c. that Hindu—probablv 
Dravidian—merebants brought front western .Asla a Semitic script, aki'n 
to the Phceniclanj and from this “Brahma script,” as it camc to be called, 
all the later alphabets of India were deri ved." For een curies wriring scems 


• Ci. English ene, two, three, fuur, fine with Sanskrit ek, dfcee, jree, ebatooT, pjjieh; 
Latin tattu, duo, tres, qtmtuOT, qmttrjae', Gnck beh, duo, tria, fefrarj, pense. IQtmtuoT 
bccoinc$ four, as Liitin giwrcuf bcoonics fif.} Or cL English mn, ars, is with Samknl 
asnsi, mi, assi; Latin ttsm, es, eit; Greck ehni, ei, esii. Fur famJ}' terms tf, p. abovu. 
Giimm'a Law, which formulaced ihc thatigts tffettrd in the consimants of a word thruogh 
the different vocal habia of separated peaptes. has rcvcalcd to us more fully ihe surprts- 

ing kinshlp of Sanskrit with our own totigue. The Uw* tnay be rouglily sununariicd by 
Saying that in most cases fthere arc Dutnerous excepdonsL 


I. Suukrit Jt (as in ttasts, power) cornsponds to Grcck ir {tartos, stiengtJi), Latin e 
or qu {eormt, homL Gcrman b, g t:r t {bmrt}, and English ft, g or jF 

1. SkL g or i {as in jan, to beget), comcspotids to Gk, g (gniot^ ricc}. L. jr (genusy 
Gtr. eh or k ikmd, chUd), E. k iåin)i 


3. SkL gt or & (as in tyas^ yesrerday), cori«poiid±£ to Gk. £b {chth^s}, L- 4 g^ or v 

Ger. k or g {gésttm}, E. g or y 

4. Skt. j (ss in m erdss) ciartesponds 10 Ck^ t UtTTfia^ end), L. i (Ur^Trihms) Ger. 

d {durch^ through), E- tb or ti ithr&iigh}\ ^ 

5. Skt. (as in dW, tm) carresponds to Gt. d ideka}, L. J (Jec™), Gen z (aeiw), 

E- / 

^ Skt. dt or ^ (as la dta^ to place or pur) corruponds 10 Gk, ih l pl^cej^ 

E J or do)+ Ger. r (mrt, do), E. d {do, drri)- 

7 Skt, p (25 in feather) corresponds to Gk. p {pt^roi, wlng)^ L p 

fcacher), Ger. / or v (fffderyy E. f or b (/rarfrifr); 

fl, SkL bb (as in bbri, ro Lear) cojTc$pnnds to Gk. pb (ph^ein}^ Lr f ot b tfrro) Ger. 
p, / or ph {fabren), iL b or p {biaTf bfrtb^ brotbtTf crc.)," ^ 
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to have been con fined lo commercial and adminiscrarive purposcs, wkli 
lirde chought of using it for IJterature; ^'merchants^ not priests^ developed 
this basic Even rhe Buddhist canon does not appear ro have been 

writren do\\Ti before the third ccnmry b.cl The oldest extant inscriprions 
in India are those of Ashoka " We who (until rhe air about os was filicd 
wirh words and music) were for centurjes made eye-minded by writing 
and print, find it hard to understand how contentedly India^ long after 
she had leamed to writc, cl ung to the old ways of cransmltting history 
and Urerature by recitation and memory^ The Vedas and the cpics werc 
songs that grew wich the genciarions of thosc that rccitcd themj they 
were intended not for sight but for sound.* From this indifference to 
writing conics our dcarth of knowlcdgc about carly India^ 

WTiat, then> were these Vedas from which nearly all our understanding 
of primitive India is derived? The word Veda means knowlcdgejt a 
Veda is llcerally a Book of Knowledge, Vedas is applied by the Hindus 
to all the sacred lorc of their early period;^ like our Bible it indicates a 
literature rather than a book. Nothing could bc more confused than the 
arrangement and division of this collection. Of the many Vedas chat oncc 
existed, only foiir have survi ved: 

I. The Rjg-vedaj or Knowledge of the Hyrnns of Praisc; 

II. The SoTfia-veda, or Knowledge of the MclodJcs; 

III. The Vajtir-^^eda^ or Knowledge of the Sacrificial Formulas; and 

IV, The Atharva-veda^ or Knowledge of the Magic Fonriulas* 

Each of chese four Vedas is dhidcd into four seedons: 

K The Mantras^ or H}TTins; 

2. The BrahmaTjaSj or manuals of ritualj^ ptayer and incantacion for 
the priests; 

5, The Aranyakay or “forcsc-texts*" for hermit saints; and 

4- Tlie UpanishadSf or confidendal confercnccs for phildsophers;,t 

• PerliAps poeny wiil recover Jis tincicnt hi?ld upon our people when it b agaln recltcd 
niher Utan ^ently md. 

t Greck if}oiJay Latin tndea, CcmuJi En^lish wif and ^hdom. 

^ Thts is bue orte nf many possiblc divisions of the marerial, lir addition to tbc 
^ired*® commciitarics conrained in che BrahmanaF and Upanitbadr, Hindu scho-lan usually 
mclude iu the Vedas sererai coUcetions of slioncr commciiiiries in aphofisdo fonn+ cilled 
Sutras <Uu thmds, from Stt. shr^ to scw>^ These, whilc uoe dinectly inspLrtd from 
beaven* have the high authoritj' of an oneient tradition. Many of dwm arc' brief to the 
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Oniy one of thc Vedas belongs to liceranire rachcr than to religion^ phil- 
osophy or magic. The Elg-veda is a kind of religiom 3nthoIog)^ compo?Msd 
of 1028 hymns, or psalms of prabc, to die varions objects of Indo-Arvan 
worship—sun^ moonj sky, stars, wind, rain, fire^ dawn^ carth* * etc." Alost of 
the hymns are niatter-of-fact petitions for herds, crops, and longevitys a 
small mmority of chem rise to the level of literamre; a fcw of them rcach to 
thc elo<jQence and beaucy of the FsalmsT^ Some of them are simple and 
naturaJ poetry, like the unaffecccd wondcr of a child One hymn marvcls 
Chat white mOk should come from red cows; another cannot understand why 
the sun, once ic begins to descend, does not fali precipitately to the carthj 
another inqiilrcs how “the sparkling waters of all rivers flow inco one ocean 
without c ver filling it.” One is a funcral hymn, Ln the stjdc of Thanistopsls^ 
over thc body of a comrade fallen in battie; 

From rhe dead band I take the bow he wielded 
To gain for us dominion, mJght and glory. 

Thou there, we herc, rich in heroic opspring, 

Will vanquish all assaults of every foeman* 

Approach the bosom of the earth, the mother^ 

Thb earth extending far and most propitious; 

Young, Soft as wool to bounteous givers^ may she 
Preserve thee from the lap of dissolution. 

Open wide, O earth, press not heavily upon hiin, 

Be ea$y of approach, hail him with kindly aJd; 

A$ with a robe a mother hides 
Her son, so shroud this man, O earth." 


Another of the poems (Jiv- r, 10) is a frank dialogue between dic first 
parents of mankind, the twin brother and sister, Yania and Yami. Yanii 
tempts her brocher to cohabit with her despice the divine ptohlbidon of 
incest, and alleges that all that she desires b the continuance of the race, Yama 


point of unintelligibUItj^j tbcy were convenfent eoodcnstiDns of doctrinc, ifintmorilc dc- 
vkes for studenes who aili reiicd upon metuory rather than upon wnting. 

As 10 the auttnrship or ikee of mas of poerry, myih. rmgic, rfiml And phHasophv, 
no man can say* fioos Hlodus bdJeve tvejy ^Aord of it cq be divinely inspired, and tdl 
us thar the grmt god Brahma it wkh hb own band upon leaves of gojdi.* and thb 

k a view wliich caruiot casily bc refueed, According to tlie fervor of their ^patriocism, 
divers iwdve authorides assign to die oldca hyiniis dates ranging fiom 6000 ro 1000 b.c." 
The iraterial was probably coUeered and armnged berween looo and 500 bjc.*^ 

* Thcy arc comp^d in scmzas generally of foor lines caeh. The lines are of 5 B 11 
or il 5)'Uables, indiffcmic as to quandty> excepe diat ihe bst fotir ^'Uablcs are usu^Uy 
xwo rrocbecs, or a trochee and a soondee. ^ 
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rc$i£c$ hcT on high moral grounds. Shc uscs evcry inducement, and a bsc 
wcapon, calls him a weakling. The story as we have ir is Jeft unfinished, and 
wc may judgc the isstie onJy from circumstandal evidence. The lofdcst of 
the poems h an astonishing Creadon Hymn, in which a subde paniheism, even 

a pious scepdeism, appears in thi$ oJdest book of the most religions of 
peoples: 

Nor Aught nor Nought cxistcd; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heavcn's broad woof oucstrecched above. 

What covered all? what sheltered? what concealed? 

Was ir che watcr's fathomicss abyss? 

There was not dcath-yet was there naughr immortal, 

There ^‘as no conline bec%vL\t dav and nJghr; 

The Only One breathed breathiess by icse&i 
Orher than k there nochmg dnee has been. 

Darkness there was^ and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound—an ocean without lighe— 

The gcrm thac sdll lay covered in the husk 
Burist forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

Then first came Jo ve upon it, the new spring 
Of mind—yea, poets In their hearts dbeemed^ 

Pondering, this bond benveen created thlngs 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from carth 
Picrcing and all-pert'ading, or from heaven? 

Tlien seeds were sowi% and mighty powers arose— 

Nature below, and power and will above— 

Who knows the secret? who proclaimed k here, 

Whence, whcnce this manifold creadon sprang? 

The gods themselves came latcr into being— 

Who knows from whence this greac creadon sprang? 

Hc from whom oU this great creadon caine, 

Whether his will created or was mute, 

ITic Most High Seer that is in highest heaven^ 

Hc knows it—or pcrchancc even Hc knows noL* 

It remaincd for the au thors of the UpaniTbads to take up these problems, 
and elaboratc these hines, in the most typicai, and perhaps the greatest, 
product of the Hindu mind 
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■Vil. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE VPAXTSHADS 

The autboTs—Theh ihcmc—inteliect vs. intuition—Atinan—Brah- 
7 nan—TbeiT identity—A deycription of God—Salvatio?i—ln- 
fiaence of the ‘^‘^Upimishiids**—E 7 trerson an Braiwta 


“In the wholc worlJ ” saiil Schopenhauer, “therc is no study so benc- 
iickl and so elevacing as that of the Uparuthads. It has bccn the solace 
of my life—it M'ill be the sokcc of my dcatit.”* Hcre, excepting the moral 
fragments of Ptah-hotep, are the oldest extant philosophy and psychology 
of our race; the surprisingly subtic and patient effort of man to under¬ 
stand the mind and the world, and thcir relation. The Upanishads are 
as old as Homer, and as modem as Kant. 


The word is composed of upa, near, and shad, to sit. From “sirting 
near” rhe teacher die term came to incao the seer et or esotcric docirine 
eunfided by the niastcr to his best and favoritc pupils." Thcre are one 
hundred and cight of these discourscs, composed by various saints and 
sages bet\veen 800 and joo b.c.*' They represent not a consistent system 
of philosophy, but the opinions, aperpns and lessons of nvany men, in 
whom philosophy and religion wT:rc still fused in the attempt to under¬ 
stand—and rcverently unite with—the simple and essential rcaiity under¬ 
ly ing the superftcial multiplicicy of things. They are full of absurd itlcs 
and contradlctions, and occasionally they anticlpate all the wind of 
I legelian verbiagc " sometimes they present formulas as weird as that 
of Tom Sawycr for curing warts;* sometimes they iuipress us as the pro- 
foundesc chinking in the history of philosophy. 


\Ve know the names of many of the authois,’'” bur we know nothing 
of thcir Hves except what they occasionally reveal in their teachings, 
Tlie most vivid figures among them are Yajnavalkya, the man, and Gargi, 
the woman who has the honor of being among the earliest of philosophers. 
Of the cwo, Yajnavalkya has the sharper tongue, His fellow teachers 
looked upon him as a dangerous innovator; his posterity made his doc- 
trinc the corneistonc of unchallcngcable orthodoxy.” Hc tells us how he 


tried to leave his two wives in ordcr to become a hcrmit sage; and in the 
piea of his wife Maitrcyi that he should take her with him, we cacch some 
fceling of the inrensity with which India has for thousands of years pur- 
sued religion and philosophy. 
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And thcn Yajnavalkya was about to commence anaiher m^de of Hfe* 

said VajnavaJky3» I ani abour to wandcr foith 
from this statc. Let nie niake a final settlement for you and that 
Kacyayani/* 

Then spake jVbitreyi; now. Sir, thts wholc carth fillcd with 
wealth werc mine, would [ now chereby bc imnioixa]?" 

“No^ Slid Yajnavalk^^a, *'Of inunorcalirj^ diere h no hopc 

through wcalth/' 

Then spake Maitrcyir ^^Whac shoiild [ do with thac through which 
I niay riot be immortaJ? Whac you know, Sir—rhac, indeed, explain 


to me. 




The theme of the Upmhhads is aD the mystery of this unintclligible 
world. “Whcncc are \ve bom, where do wc live, and winther do wc go? 
O ye who know Brafy^/nmy te 11 us at whose command we abide here. , , , 
Should time, or nature, or nccessity, or chance^ or the elements be con- 
sidered the causc, or he who is calicd Pi/rwr/;;!”—the Supreme Spirit?™ 
India has had more than her share of men who wanted “not millions, but 
answers to their vjuesdons.” In the Maitri Upanisbad we read of a king 
abandoning his kingdom and going into the forest to practice austeriries, 
clear his mind for understanding, and sol ve the riddlc of the uni verse. 
Af ter a thousand days of the king^s pena nces a sage, “knower of the soul/’' 
canic to hiiTi. "You are one who knoxvs its tme nature/’ says the kingj 
"do you tell us." “Choose other dcsircs," w^ms the sage. But the king 
insists^ and in a passage that must have scemed Schopenhauerian to Scho¬ 
penhauer, he voices that revuJsion against life, thac fear of being rebom^ 
which runs darkly through all Llindu thought: 

“Sir, in this ill-smelling, unsubsrantial body, which is a conglomer- 
atc of bone, skin, muscle^ inarrow, flesh^ semen, biood, mueus, tears, 
rheum, fcces, urine, wind, bile and phlegm, what is the good of en- 
joyment of desire? In this body, which is afflicted with desire, anger, 
covetousness, dclusiou, fear, despondcncy, env)% separation from the 
desirabJe, union with the undesirable, hunger, cliirsr, senility, death, 
disease, sorrow and the ILke, what is the good of enjoyment of 
desires' And wc sec that this ivhoJe world is dccaying Jike these 
gnats, these mosquitoes, this grass, and these trees that ari.se and per- 
ish. . . . Among otlier things therc is the diying up of great oceans, 
the faliing-away of mountain-peaks, the devbeion of the fixed polc- 
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Star, . . . the submcrgence of thc eaith, , . . fn this sort of cydc 
of exisrence ivhac is the good of enjoyment of dcsircs, when, after 

3 man has fed upon thcm, diere is scen repeacedly bis return here to 
thc earth?’™* 

TTic fiist lesson that the sages of the Upanishads teach thelr sclcctcd 
pupils is the inadequacy of the intellect. How can this fceblc brain, that 
aches at a little calculus, ever hope to understand thc complcx immensity 
of which It is so transitory a fragment? Not tbat the intellect is useicss; 
it has its modest place, and serves ns well when it deals with relations and 
things; but how it faltcrs befote thc eternaL, the infinite, or the elementally 
. real! In thc prcsence of that silent reality which supports all appcarances, 
and wcIJs up in all consciousness. wc need some other organ of perception 
and imderstanding than these senscs and this reason. “Not by Icaming 
. is the AWfan (or Soul of the World) attained, not by genius and mueh 
knowlcdge of boohs, , , . Let a Brahman renounce Icaming and become 
as a child..,, Let him not seek after many w'ords, for that is mere weari- 
ness of tongue.”" The highesc undersranding, as SpinoTa was to say, 
is direct perception, immcdiacc Insight; it is, as Elcigson would say, in¬ 
tuition, thc inivard seeing of thc mind chat has dcliberately cloiscd, as far 
as it can, the portals of extemal sense, ‘T’he self-evident Brahman picreed 
the openings of thc senscs so chat rhey rumed outwards; therefore man 
looks outw'ard, not inward into hunself^ some wise man, however, with 
his eyes closed and wishing for immonalicy, saw the seif hehind.*’™ 

If, on looking inward, a man finds nothing at all, that may only prove 
the accuracy of his introspcction’, for no man need expect to hnd the 
etemal in himself if he is lost In the ephemeral and particular. Beforc 
that inner reality can be felt ,one has to wash away from himself all evil 
doing and thtnking, all turbuicnce of body and souk*" For a fortnight 
one must fast, drinking only water” then the mind, so to speak, is starved 
into tranquillity and silcnce, the senses are cleansed and stilled, thc spirir 
is left at peacc to feel itself and that great ocean of soul of which it is 
a part; at last the individuel ccascs to be, and Unity and Reality appear. 
For it is not the individ ual sclf which the seer sccs in this pure inward 
seeing; that individual self is but a series of brain or mental scates, it is 
merely the body seen from within. What thc sceker seeks is Atman^ thc 

♦The dertvanon of the word is unceitain. Apparendy (as b Rig. |4J, h priginally 

bfE^tKr Jilc Latin fptrhux; chcti viol esscnct, then souJ."* 
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Sdf of all selves^ the Soul of all souls, the immateriaU formlcss Absolute in 
which wc bache ourselvcs when we forgec ourscivcs. 

ITiis, thcn, is the first step in thc Scc^, Doctrine: that the cssence of 
our own sdf is not the body^ or the mindt or thc individual ego^ but 
thc silcnr and formlcss depth of being wichin us, Amm, The second step 
is the one pervad ing, neuter^t impersonah all-cmbracing» under- 

lying^ intangiblc esscncc of the world^ the '"Real of the Real,” “the unbom 
^ul, undecayiog, undying,””* thc Soul of all Things as Atftian is thc Soul 
of all Soulsj thc one force that stands behind^ beneath and above all 
forces and all gods. 


Thcn Vidagda Sakayla questfoned him* *'How niany gods are 
there, Yajnavalkya? 

He answered, , . . “As jnany as arc mendoned in the Hymn to Ab 

thc Gods, namely, three hundred and three, and three thousand and 
three,” 

*'Yes, but Just how many gods are rhere, Yajnavaltya?" 
“Thirtj^-chrcc.” 

“Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya?^^ 

^'Yes, but just how many gods arc there, Yajnavalkya?^' 

"'Two.” 

“Yes, but just how many gods arc there, Yajnavalkya?” 

“One and a half.^* 

“Yes, but jusc how many gods are diere, Yajnavalkya?” 


The third step is thc most imponant of ab: Atntm and Brahmm arc 
one. The (non-individual) soul or force within us is identical with thc 
impersonal Soul of thc World* The JJpmhhads bum this doctrinc into 
thc pupil^s mind with untlring, tlring repetition. Bchind all forms and 


• Br3b?nm as here ii$ed, mnnlng die impeisonal Soul of thc VYorld, ts to be disdn^ 
guished frtKm thc more persona] ErabTfia, member of the HiDdu aiad of gods (Grahma, 
Vishnii, Shn'a); and from as dcnDting 3 member of the priesdy castc. The dis- 

nnedon, how-crer, is not aiways carried out, and k somedmes tiscd Jd die sense of 

Ernhmim 3s God wiii be 
by bciug italicizcd. 

tThc Hindu thiokerf are the l«st authropomarphio of »11 rehgiotB philosophers. Even 
In ^e later h>Tims of thc die Supreme Being is indiffcrently teferred to as bt 

or rV, to show diat k k above sm.™ 


ilistlngukhed in tbese pages from BrahmiD as priese 
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veiJs the subjccrive and ^hc ohjectlvc are one; in our dc-individualized 
reality, and God as thc essctice of all things, arc one* A tcachcr cxpresscs 
it in a famous parablc: 

**Bring hither 3 fig from there,” 

^^Herc ic is. Sir.” 

-^Divide ic.” 

^ It is divided, Sir.” 

“WTiat do you sec cherc?” 

’^These rather fine seeds, SLr.” 

“^Of these piease divide one.^^ 
h is di vided, Sir.” 

^‘What do you sec there?” 

^-Nothing at all, Sir,” 

*'Verily, my dcar one, thar finest essence which you do not per- 
ccivc—vcrily from that finest essence this gncat tree chus ariscs. Bc- 
lieve mcT my dcar onc, that which is the finest essenec—this whole 
World has that os its souh That is Reality* That is AtmofL Tat 
tva?n that art thou, ShwTtakctu.” 

' “Do you, SiTj cause me to understand even more.” 

“So bc it, my dcar onc.““ 

i 

This almost Hegejian dialectic of Ah/tanf Brafmjan and rheir synthesis 
is The essence of thc Vpanisbads. Many other lessons are taught here, but 
they are subordinate. We find aJready, in these discourscs, thc belief in 
transmigration,* and thc Jonging for relcase {Moksha\ from this heavy 
choin of Tclncama tions. Janaka, King of thc Videhas, begs Yajnavalkya to 
tcll him how rebirth can be avoided. Yajnavalk-ya answeis by expounding 
Yoga-, through the ascctic elimination of all personal desires one may 
ccasc CO be an individual fragment, unite himself in supreme bliss with the 
Soul of the World, and so escape rebirth, Whereupon the king, meta- 
physieally overcome, says; ‘T will give you, noble Sir, the Videhas, and 
myself aJso to be your slave.'*“* It is an absrruse heaven, however, that 
Yajnavalkya promiscs the devotee, for in Ir there will bc no individual 
consciousness,*" there will only be absorption into Bcing, the reunion of 

• It oceurs first tn thc ^apatbd Vpanhhud, where r£pe;itcd births tind death« arc 
vicu'cd w a punishmenr infiicted by thc gods for evU li ving, Most primitive crib« bc- 
licve ihat thc $wil can pass from a man ed an ammal and vi« vma; probably this idea 
becamc, in thc prc-Ar)'itfl iohabLtancs of ludk, the basis of the transmigration creed.^ 
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the tcmporarily separated part with the Whole. “As flowlng rivers dis- 
appear in the sea, losing the ir nanie and fortn, chus a wise man, ffeed from 
namc and form, goes to the divinc person who is beyond all-”™ 

Such a theory of life and death will nor piease U''esteni man, whose re- 
limon is as permeated with individualism as arc his polirical and econo'mic 
iiStitutions, But it has sarisfied the philosophical Hindu mind with aston- 
ishing continuiry. Wc shaH find this philosophy of the C/paTtfifeiidr—this 
monistic chcology, this mystic and impersonai irnmortality—dominaring 
Flindu thought from Buddha to Gandhi, front YajnavaJkya to Tagorc, 
Tg our own day the Vpmishsds have remained to India what the Nev) 
Testavicnt has been to Ch ristendom—a noble creed occasionally practised 
and generally revered. Even in Europc and America this wistful the- 
osophy has won millions upon millions of followers, from lonely women 
and tired men to Schopenhauer and Emerson, ^^*ho would have thought 
that the great American philosopher of individualism would give perfeet 
expression to the Hindu conviction that individ uality is a delusion? 

Erahtaa 

If the red sla)'er thinks he slays. 

Or if the slain thinks he is slain, 

Tliey know not well the subtle waj-s 
1 keep, and pass, and tom again. 


Far or forgot to me is near^ 

Shadow and sunlight arc the same^ 
The vanished gods to mc appear; 

And onc to ine are shatne and farne. 


They rcckon iU who leave nte out; 

When mc they fly 1 am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt. 
And I the hymn the Brahman sings. 


CHAPTER XV 


Buddha 


I. THE HERETICS 

Sceptjcs—Nibilmf—Sophisis—Atbmts—AIaterialisis—Religietii 

’withatit a god 

T hat thcre were doubrers, even in the days of thc Vpanhhadst ap- 
pcars from the Upanisbads themselves. &metimes the sages ridi- 
culed the pricsts, as when thc Chatidogya Upanhhad likens thc otthodox 
elerg)' of the time to a procession of d<^ each holding thc tail of its prede- 
cessor, and saying, piously, “Om, let us eat; Om, let us drink.”' The 
Sv/Oiunved Upanhhad announces that there is no god, no heaven, no hell, 
no rcincamation, no worldi thac the Vedas and Upanishads arc the work 
of conccired fools; that ideas arc illusions, and all words untrue; that 
people dcluded by flowety spccch ding to gods and templcs and “holy 
men,” rhough in rcality chetc is no dilfcrcncc between Vishnu and a dog/ 
And thc story is told of Virocana, who tived as a pupil for thlrty-two 
years with thc great god Praj apati Hiniself, received mueh instruction 
about “the Self which is free from cvil, agcless, deathlcss, sorrowless, hun- 
gerlcss, thirstlcss, whose desire is the Real,” and then suddenly retumed 
to earth and preached this highly scandalizing doctrinc: “Onc’s self is to 
bc made happy here on earth, Onc's self is to bc waited upon. Hc who 
makes himself happy here on earth, who waits upon himseif, obtains both 
worids, this w'Orld and thc next.™ Perhaps the good Brahmans who have 
preserved the history of their country have dcccived us a litek about the 
unanimit)' of Hindu myscicism and piccy. 

Indeed, as scholarship unearths some of thc Icss respectabk figures in 
Indian philosophy beforc Buddha, a picnire takes form in which, along 
with saints meditating on BrahmajJt wc find a variety of persons who de^ 
spised all pricsts, doubted all gods, and bore without trepidition the name 
of Nastiks, No-sayers, Nihilists. Sangaya, thc agnostic, would neither 
admit nor deny lifc after death-, he questioned the possibility of knowl- 
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cdgo, and limkcd philasophy to the pursuit of pcace. Piirana Kashyapa 
rcfused to accept moral di^Ioction^ and taught chac the soul is a passive 
slave to chance. Alaskarin Gosata held that fare dcrcnnincs everything^ 
negardless of the merits of men* Ajita Kasakambalin reduced man ro 
earrh, waterj fire and wind, and said: “Fools and wise alikct on the dissolu¬ 
tion ot the body, are cut ofF^ annihilated, and after dcarh chey are nor/^ 
The author of the Rjnnayava draws a rypical scepric in Jabali, who ridi- 
cules Rama for rcjcccing a kingdom in order to keep a vow. 


Jabali, a Icamcd Brahman and a Sophisc skiJled in word, 

Quesrioned Faith and Law and Ducy,. spake to young Ayodhya’^s 

lord: 

'Wherefore, Rama* idlc majtims doud thy heart and warp thy mind, 
Maxims which mislead dic simple and the thoughtlcss hunian- 

kind? , * * 

Ah, I weep for erring mortals who, on erring du ty bent, 

Sacrificc this dear en joy ment till thelr barren li fe is spent, 

WTio to Gods and to the Fathers vainJy still their offerings make* 

Waste of foodl for God nor F^her doth our pious homage take! 

And the food by one partaken, can ic nourish other men? 

Food bestowed upon a Brahman, can it serve our Fathets then? 

Crafty priests have forged these niavims, and with sclhsh objects say, 
*^Make thy gifts and dn thy pcnance, leave thy worldly wcalth, and 
pray!^' 

There is no hereafcer, Rama, vain the hope and creed of men; 

Scek die pieasures of the present, spurn illusions pjor and vain.* 

When Buddha grew to manbood he found the halls, the streccs, the 
very woods of nonhem India ringing wiih philosophic disputatiou, mostly 
of an atheistic and materialistic trend. The later Up{mishads and the oid- 
cst Buddhist books are full of references to these heretics/ A large class of 
traveling Sophists—the Paribbajakay or Wanderers—spenr the berter part of 
c ve ry year in passing from localitj^ to locaHty, secking pnpils, or antago¬ 
nists, in philosophy. Some of them taught logic as the art of proving any- 
thing, and camed for themselves the titles of “Hair-splitcere” and **Eel- 
wrigglers^^ others demonstrared the non-exLstence of God, and the inex- 
pediency of virtuc. Large audienccs gathered to hear such leetures and de¬ 
bates; great halls werc built to accommodate them; and sometimes prlnces 
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offered rcward^ for those who should emcrge \nctorious from these mtcl- 
leccual jousts,' It was an age of amazingly frec thought^ and of a thoa- 
sand expcriments in philosophy. 

Not much has come down to ns from these scepcics, and thcir memory 
has becn prescrv'ed almost cxclusively through thc diatribes of cheir 
enemies/The oldest nanie among them is Brihaspati^ but his nihilistic Sutr^s 
have pc rished, and all that remains of him is a poem dcnouncing the 
pnests m language free from all nieraphysical obscurity: 

No heaven exists, no final liberation, 

No sonh no other world^ no rites of castc, . . ^ 

Tlie triplc Veday triplc scif-command. 

And all the dust and ashes of repenrance— 

These yield a means of livelihood for men 
Devoid of intcllcct and maiilincss. . . . 

How can this body wlicn redneed to dnst 
Revisit carth? And if a ghosc can pass 
To other worids, why does not strong affeetion 
For chosc he kattes behind attracc him back? 

The cosdy rites enjointd for those who die 
Are but a means of liv^elihood devised 
By sacerdotal eunning—nothing mott, * ^ ^ 

\VhiIc life endures Jet lifc be spent in ease 
And merriment; let a man bortow moncy 
From all his friends, and feasc on mclccd butter* 

O ur of thc aphorisms of Brihaspati came a wholc school of Hindu ma¬ 
terialists^ named^ after one of them, Cbaruakas^ They laughed at thc 
notion that the V^^das were dJvinely revealed tnith; eruth, they argued, 
can never be known, excepe through thc senses. Even reason is not to 
be trusted, for every inference depends for its validiry not only upon ac- 
curate observation and correct rcasonmg, bue also upon thc assumption 
rhar the future will bchave likc the past; and of this, as Ilumc was to say, 
there can be no certainty “ What is nor peredved by the senscs, said thc 
Cbari/akas, does not edst; th ere fore the soul is a delusion, and Am^an is 
humbug. Wc do not observe, in experience or history, any intcrposicioti 
of supematurai forces in the world. All phenomena are natura]; only 
simplecons trace them to dem ons or gods ” Matter is the one reality; the 
body is a combmation of atoms;“ the mind is merely matter thinking^ the 
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body^ not the soul^ feck, sces, hcars, rhiaks*” *%Vho has secn thc soul cxkt^ 
ing in a State separate from rhe body?” There 15 no immortality^ no rc- 
binh. Religion is an aberration, a diseasc^ or a chicanery; the hypothesls 
of a god is tisclcss for expiaining or understandJng the worid* Alen think 
religion necessary only bccause, being accustomcd to it, they fecl a sensé 
of loss, and an uncomfortablc void^ when the growth of knowledgc 
destroys this fairh.^ AloralitVt ^00^ is natnral- it is a social convention and 
convenience, not a divine conimand+ Nature is indifferent to good and 
bad, vlrtue and vice, and lers rhe sun shine indiK^rimlnately opon knaves 
and saints; if nature has any ethical quality at all it is thac of transcendent 
immorality. There is no need to Control instince and passion^ for chese 
are the instruerions of nature to men. Virtuc is a mistake; the purpose of 
life is livlng, and thc only wisdom is happiness.“ 

This revoJutionary phiiosophy of the Charvakas put an end to thc age 
of thc Vedas and the Upamshads. It weakened the hold of the Brah^ 
mans on the mind of India, and Icft in Hindu society a vaeuum which 
almost compelled the grownh of a new rell^on. But the materialists had 
done their work so thoroughly that hoth of the new religions which 
arosc ro replacc the old Vedic faith were, anomalous though it may sound, 
atheiscic religions, devotions wichout a god* Both belonged to the Nastika 
or Nihilistic movement; and both were originated not by thc Brahman 
priests but by nicmbers of the Ksharriya warrior castc, in a reaction 
against saccrdotal ccremonialism and theology, With the coming of 
Jainisni and Buddhism a new epoch began in thc history of India. 

IL MAHAVIRA AXD THE JAINS 

The Great Hero^The Jahi creed—Atheisth potytheis7/t~^Asceti- 

cisj^j^Sahation by ^icide—Later history of the Jams 

About thc middie of the sixth century b,c* a boy was bom to a wcalthy 
noblcman of the Lichehavi tribe in a suburb of the city of Vaishali, in wliat 
is now the province of Bihan* His paren ts, though wealrhy, belonged to 
a scct that lookcd upon rebirth as a curse, and upon suicide as a blessed 
pri\TlegCi \A hen their son had reached his thuty-first year they ended 
their lives by voluntary starvar ion* The young man^ moved to the deptlis 

* Tfndirion gives iMahavira^a dires » 599-J17 s-ci; bue Jdcobl bdJeves thac 549-477 kjc;* 
wcitiM bc neaier thc 
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of his soul, renounccd the world and its dlvcsccd himself of all 

clorhing, and wandcrcd through western Bengal as an ascetic, sccking self- 
purification and understanding. Aftcr thirrccn ycars of such self-dcnial» 
he was hailcd by a group of disciples as a Jina (“conqueror”), i.Ch., one 
of the grear teachers whom fatc, they bel icved, had ordained to appear at 
regular intcn'als to cnlighten the people of India. They rechristened their 
Icader Mah^itay or the Great Hero, and took to themselves, from their 
most characteristic belief, the name of Jahis. Mahavlra organizicd a celibate 
clergy and an ordcr of nuns, and when he died, aged seventy-two, left bc- 
hind him foiutecn thousand devorces+ 

Gradually this sect developcd one of the sttangest bodies of doctrine 
in ail the history of religion. They began with a rcalistic logic, in vvhich 
knowledge was dcscribed as confined to the relative and temporal. Noth- 
ing is true, they taught, cxcept from one point of view; from other points 
of view it woidd probably be false. They werc fond of quoting the story 
of the SLX blind men who laid hånds on diffctcnr parts of an clephant; he 
who held the car thought that the elephant was a great winnowing fan; he 
who held the leg said the animal was a big, round pillar.'^ All judgments, 
thcreforc, are limited and conditional; absolute tru tb comes only to the 
periodic Redcemers or Jinas* Nor can the Vedas help; they are not in- 
spired by God, if only for the reason that there is no God. It is not neccs- 
sary, said the Jains, to assume a Creator or First Causc; any chUd can refute 
that assumption by showing that an uncreated Creator, or a causcless 
Cause, IS just as hard to understand as an uncaused or uncreated world. 
It is more logical to bclicve rhat the u ni verse has existed from all etc mity, 
and that its infinite changes and revolutions are due to the inherent powers 
of nature rather than to the inter\^cntion of a deity^^ 

But the climate of India does not lend itself to a persistently na tural isric 
creed. ^iTic Jains, ha ving emptied the sky of God, soon peoplcd it again 
with the deified saints of Jain history and Icgcnd* These they worshipcd 
with dcvocion and ceremony, but even them they considered subjecc to 
trinsmifrration and dccay, and not in any sense as the creators or miers of 
the world “ Nor were the Jains matérialists; they accept ed a dualis tic 
distinetion of mind and matter everj-where- in all things, even in stones 
and metals, there were souls. Any soul that aehJeved a blamelcss life be- 
camc a or supreme soul, and was spared reincamation for a 

while; when its revvard had equaled its merit, however, it was bom in to 
the flesh aga'm. Only the highest and most perfeet spirits could achieve 
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compJctc **rclcasc^^; thcse were the or supreme Jords* who lived like 

Epicurus* deicics in some distant and shadowy realm, impotent to affecc the 
affairs of men, bur happily removed from all chances of rebirth.“ 

The road ro release* said the Jains, was by asccric penances and com¬ 
plet e jAiTwjiT—abscinencc from injury to any UvJng thing, Every Jaia as“ 
cctic miist take live vows: not ro kiJl anything, not to ik* not to take what 
is not given, to preserve chastity, and to renounce plcasurc in all cxtcmal 
chings* Sense plcasiire* they thoughr* is aJxvays a sin^ the ideal is indiffer¬ 
ence to pleasure and pain, and independence of all extemal objeers. Agri- 
culture is forbidden to the Jain* because ir tears up the soil and erushes 
insects or womis. The good Jain rejccts honcy as the life of the bee, 
scrains warer lest he desrroy creatures lurking in it when he drinks^ veils 
his mouth for fear of inhaling and killing the organisms of the air, screens 
his lamp to protcct insects from rhe fiame, and sw'ceps the ground before 
him as he walks lest his naked foot should trample out some lif c. The 
Jain muse never slaughter or sacrifice an animal; and if he is thorough^ 
going he establishes hospitals or asylunis* as at Ahmedabad, for old or 
injured beasts, The only Jife that he may kill is his own. His doctrine 
highly approves of suicide, especially by slow start^acion, for this is the 
greatest victory of the spirit over the blind will to live. Alany Jains have 
died in this \ray; and the leaders of the seer are said to Icave the world, 
even ttxiay^ by self-starvation.*^ 

A religion based upon so profound a doubt and dental of life luight 
have found some popular support in a country where life has always 
been hard; bue even in India its extreme ascetlcism limited Its appeal. 
From the beginning the Jains were a select minority; and chough Yuan 
Chwang found them niunerous and powerful in the sevenrh century*” 
it was a passing zenith in a quict career, About 79 a.d. a great schism 
divided them on the question of nudltj^; from that time on rhe Jains 
liavc belouged either to the white-robed—scct, or to the 

skyelad or nude^ Today borh sects wear the usual cloth- 
ing of their place and time; only their sainrs go abour the streecs naked. 
These sects have further sects to di vide them: the Digambaras have 
four^ the Shwetambaras clghty-four;“ together they number only i^^oor 
000 adherents out of a population of ^20,000,000 souls," Gaudhi has been 
strongly infiuenced by the Jain secr^ has acccpied ahmisa as the basis of 
his policy and his life, conrenrs hiniseJf with a h>in-cJoth, and may starve 
himself to dcath. The Jair^ may yct name him as onc of their JirrsSy 
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anothcr incamation of the grcar spLric c hat periodically is imde flesh ro 
rcdccm chc world. 


Hl. THE LEGEND OF BUDOH.\ 

The hackgrouTid of Bziddhi^in—The mimculous birih—Vouth— 

The sorrou^s of life “ Flight — Ascetic years — EvUghten- 

ment—A vision of **Nirvana^^ 

It is diiiicult to scc, across 3*500 years, what wcrc the economic* po- 
lidcal and moral condltions thar callcd forth religions so ascetic and 
pcssiJTiistic as Jainism and Buddhisni, Doubtless mueh maccrial progress 
had been made since the establishment of the Aryan rule in India: great 
cities like Patalipurra atrd Vaishali had been built; industry and tmde 
had created wealth, wealth had geneiatcd leisure, leisure had devel- 
oped knowledge and culture. Probably ic was the riches of India thac 
prodneed the cpicureantsm and maccrialism of the seventh and sixth 
centuries before Christ. Religion does not prosper under prosperity; the 
senses liberate themselves from pious restraints^ and formnlate philoso- 
phies that mtII justify their liberation. As in the China of Confucius and 
the Greece of Protagoras—nor co speak of our own day—so in Buddha's 
India the intcUectual dccay of the old religion had begotten ethical scep- 

ticism and moral anarchy- Jainism and Buddhisni, chough impregnated 
with the melancholy atheism of a disillusioncd age* were religious reac¬ 
tions agalnst the hedon istic creeds of an “emancipatcd" and worldly leis- 
sore class * 

Hindu tradition dcscribes Buddha^s father, Shuddhpdhana* as a man of 
the world* member of the Gautama elan of the proud Shakya tribe, and 
prince or klng of Kapilavastu, at the foot of the Himalayan range.* In 
tnith, however* \ve know noching certain about Buddha; and if wc give 
liere the storles tliat have gathered about his name ic is not because thesc 
are hiscory* but bccausc they are an essential part of Hindu Siteraturc 
and Asiatic religion. Scholarship assigns his birth to approximately 563 
B.a, and can say no more; legend t^kes up the tale, and reveals to us in 

* It has qfitn been reirwrked that thss penod was dkdugui^hcd by 2 shower of stats in 
the hiscory of genliisr .Matuvinz and Buddha in India, Ijo-tzc and Confucius in China, 
Jeremlah and the Sccond I$aiah In Judea^ the pfc-Socratlc philosopher? in Grtecc, and 
pcrhap$ Zarathustra in Such 2 simulcancity of geitlos sugge^ more inTcrcom- 

municaidion and rtmtual laflucnce among these ancieat euitures than it is posiblc to trace 
licfiiiiuty today 
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what strange wa^^ men may bc conceived. At thar time, says onc of the 
fataka hooks,* 

m die city of Kapilavastu die festival of the fiill mcxin . . « had 
beefi proclaJmed^ Queen Maya from the sevxnth day before the fuU 
moon celebrated the fesdval wkhout mtoxicants, and with abundance 
of garlands and perfumes. Rismg early on the seventh day she bathed 
in scented wacer, and besrowed a great gift of four hundred thou- 
sand pieces as aJnis. FuUy adomed, she ace of choice food, took upon 
herself the Upotat ha vows,t entered her adomed State bed-chamber, 
lay down on the bed, and falling aslecp, dreamc cliis dreauL 
Four gfcat kings, it seemed, raised her rogedier with the bed, and 
raking hcr to the Hinialayas, set her on the Manosila cabledand. p , . 
Thcn their queens came and took her to the Anotatta Lake, bathed 
her to nrmove human stain, robed her In heavenJy clodiing, anointed 
her With perfumes, and bcdcckcd her with di vine flowers. Not far 
away is a silver mountain, and thercon a golden mansion. Thcre 
they prepared a divine bed \vith head to die east, and Jaid her upon 
it, Now the Bcdhisatt'U)ai^ bccame a wliite elephant. Not far from 
diere is a golden mounrain; and gokig thcre hc dcsccndcd from it, 
alighted on the silver mountain, approaching it from the dircction 
of the nordi. In his trunk, which was like a silver rope, he held a 
white loms. Thcn* trumpetingj he entered the golden mansion, made 
a righnvise circle three times around his mother's bed, smote her 
right side, and appeared to encer her womb. Thus hc received » » , 
a new exJstcnec, 

The ncxt day the Qucen awokc and told her dream to the King. 

The King summoned sixtj'^-foijr eminent Brahmans, showed them 
honor, and satisfied them with C3:ceUcnt food and ocher presents. 
Then, when they werc sadshed ivith these picasures, he caused the 
dream to be told, and asked what wouJd happen. The Brahmans 
said: Bc not anrious, O King; the Qucen has conecivtd, a male not 
a female, and thou slialt have a son; and if he dwells Jn a house he 

* “Biith-sforics'^ of BuJdha, wrircen abouc the fifth ceniury aj). Another Icgcnd, the 
Laliiainsijra^ has been paraphrased by Sir Edwin Arnold in Li^bt of Asia. 

t l.c*, vows appropnatc to the Upoiatba, or four holy days of the irionihi the (uU 
inwn, the new moon, and the cighth day after eichjcr of them." 

^ Lcn^ one ile$tincd id be i fiuddha; hr^ mcaning ibe Buddha hlniseif. Btiddha,^ treaning 
^"Enlightcncd," is among the tnany titJes given to the Master, wKosc peisoml tumt ww 
SiddiufThi^ and who« dan name was Gautama. Hc was ftl$a called Sbakya^mtitii^ or 
“&age of the ^akyas»” and Tj//?j^ji* j, "One Who Has Won the Trath." Buddha never 
appLied any of these tidcs to hinisetf, so far as we fcnow\" 
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will become a k\n^^ a univtml monarch; if hc Icavcs his housc ajid 
goc^ forth from chc World, hc will becomc a Buddha, a reiiiover^ 
in thc w^orldp of che vcil (of ignorance). . . . 

Qiieen Maya, bedring the Bodbisatt^'a for ten months like oil in ^ 
bow!, \vlien her time was tome, dcsired ro go to her relatives" hou^^ 
and addressed Kmg Shuddhodhana: wish, O King^ to go to Dtva- 
daha, the cicj^ of my family^” The Ki.ng approved, and caused the 
road from Kapflavastn ro Devadaha to be made smooth and adomed 
w'ich vessels filled vvith plantains, flags and banners; and seating her 
in a golden paJanquin home by a thousand courtiers, sent her with a 
great rednue. Berween rhe t\vo cirics, and bclonging ro thc inhabi- 
tants of both, is a picasurc grov^^e of Sal trees na med che Lombini 
Grove. At thac time, from the roots to che tips of chc branches, 
jt was one mass of flowers. . . . When the Queen saw' ir, a desire 
to sport in tlie grove arosc. . * * She went ro thc foot of a great 
Sal cree, and desired to seize a h ranch* TTie braneh^ like chc tip of 
a supplc reed, bene down and camc w^ithin rcach of her hånd. 
Strecching out her hånd she received Uic branch. Thereupon she 
was shaken w-kh thc throes of birth* So thc muhitude sec up a cur- 
tain for her, and rctircd. Holding thc branch, and even whlle stand- 
ing, she was deUvered* * * i. And as ocher beings when born come 
forrh stained with impure matter, not so the Bodbhatt'wa. Bue the 
Bodhisatt^a^ likc a prcachcr of chc Doerrine descending from thc 
scat of Doctrme, likc a man descending stairs, strccchcd out hb two 
bands and fcet, and standing unsniltd and unscained by any Lnipurit>% 
shmmg likc a jew^el laid on Benares clotli, dcscended from his 
mother*" 


It must further bc understood that at Buddha^s birth a great light ap- 
jjcared in chc sky, the deaf heard, the dunib spoke, thc lame Tivere made 
srraight, gods bent down from heaven to assisc him, and kings camc 
from afar to wcicome him. Legend paints a colorful plccure of rhe splen- 
dor and iuxury that surrounded him in his youth. Hc dwek as a kappy 
prince in three palaces 'likc a god/' protected by hLs loving father from 
all concaet wHth the pain and gricf of human li fe. Forty t housand danc- 
ing girls entertained him, and when hc came of age five hundred ladies 
were sent to him chat he might choose one as his uife. As a member 
of the Kshatriya caste, he received careful training Jn che military arts; 
but also he sat at the feet of sages^ and made himself master of all thc 
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pKiJosophicat thcorics curnent m his timc.“ He marned, becamc a happy 
fathcr^ and lived in vveaJth^ peace and good repute. 

One day, says pious traJtrion, hc \vent forth from his pakee into the 
screccs aniong the pcople^ and saw an old manj and on anorher day he 
went forth and saw a sick man; and on a chird day hc ^\'cnr forth and saw 
a dead man. 1de himseif, in the holy books of his disciples, cells the tale 
movingly: 

Then, O monlcs, did I, endo\i^cd ivith such majest}^ and sgch ex¬ 
cessive delicacy, diJnk thus: '*Ai\ ignorant, ordinaiy person, who is 
himself subjccc to old age, nor beyond the spherc of oid age, on 
seeing an old man, is croubled, ashamed and disgusted, extending chc 
rhotight to himsclfn. I, too, am subjecc to old age, not beyond the 
sphere of old age; and should I, who am subjcct to old age, , ^ , 
on seeing an old man, be troubicd, ashamed and disgusted?" This 
scemed to me not fittings As [ thus rcflccted, all the clation in youth 
suddcniy dbappeared. . . , Thus, O monts, before my cnlightcnment, 
being mj^lf subjecc tobirth, I sought out the nature of birth; being 
subject to old age 1 sought out the nature of old age, of sickness, of 
sorrow, of impuricy. Then I choughe: ‘‘\Vhac if I, being myself 
subjecc to birth, were to seck out the nature of birth, . . . and having 
scen the wrctchedncss of chc narurc of birth, were to scck out the 
unbom, the supremc peaec of Nin ona?^* 

Dcath is the origin of all religions, and per haps if r liere had been no 
death there would have been no gods. To Buddha these sights were the 
beginning of “enlightenmenc.” Like one overcome with “conversion,” 
he suddcniy resolved ro leave his father,^ his wifc and his newbom son, 
and bccomc an ascctic in the desert. During the night he stole into his 
wifc's room, and looked for the last time upon his son, Rahula. Just then, 
say the Buddhist Scriptures, in a passage sacred to all foOowers of 
Gautama, 

a lamp of sceneed oil was buming. On the bed strewn vrith heaps of 
jessaimine and other fiowers, the mother of Rahula was slecping, with 
her hånd on her son^s head. ITie Badhhatt'wa, standing wirh his foot 
on che chreshold, looked, and ihought^ "‘If I move aside ihe Quccn’s 


" Hb moeber had died in giving him binh. 
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h^nd and tikc my son^ the Quccn wilJ awakc, and this wiil be an 
obstaclc to my going. When [ have faecome a Budd ha I wiJJ come 
back and sec him.” And he descended from the palace." 

In the dark of the moming hc rode out of the city on his liorsc Kan- 
chaka, with his chariorcer Chauna clinging despcrately to the taU. Tlien 
Alara, Prince of £vik appeared to him and tempted him, ofFcring hlm great 
empires. But Buddha refused, and riding on, crossed a broad river vvdth 
One miglity Icap. A desire to look again at his natlvc city arose in him, 
but he did not turn. Thcn the greac carth tn med round, so that hc 
might not have to look back." 

He sropped at a placc callcd Uruvela. “Therc,” he says, “I thought to 
myself, truly this is a pleasant spot, and a bcautlful forest. Clear flows 
the river, and pleasant are the bathlng-places; all around are meadow^ 
and villagcs.” Here he devoted himself to the se verest forms of asceticism; 
for sLx years hc tried the ways of the Yogis who had already appeared on 
the tndian scene. He livcd on seeds and grass, and for one period he fed 
on dung. Gradually he redueed his food to a grain of rice each day. He 
wore hair cloch, plucked out his hair and beard for torturc’s sake, stood 
for long hours, or lay upon thorns. He let the dust and dirt aceumuJate 
upon his body until hc looked like an old tree. He frequented a place 
where human corpscs were exposed to be eaten by birds and beasts, and 
slcpt among the rotting carcasses. And again, he tells us, 


I thought, what if no«^ I sct my teeth, press my tongue to my pnlate, 
and rcsirain, erush and bum out iny mind with my mind.' (I did 
so.) And su'cat flowed from my arm-plts. , . . Thcn I thought, what 
if I now practice trance without breathmg. So I restrajned breathing 
in and ouc from mouth and nose. And as I did so there was 
violenr sound of winds issuing from my cars. . . , Just as if a strone 
man were to erush one’s head with the point of a stvord, even so did 
violent tvinds disturb my head. . . . Thcn I thought, what if I were 
to take food only in small amounts, as mueh as my hollowed palm 
would hold, juices of beans, vetches, chlck-pcas, or pulse. . Ajv 

body becamc extreraely lean. The mark of my seat was like a cainers 
foor-print through the littic food. The bones of my spinc, when 
bent and straightened, were like a row of spindles through the little 
food. And as. in a deep well, the deep, low-lving spsrHinrr of rhe 
waters is seen, so in my eyc-sockeis was seen the deep, low lying 
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spdrkJing of my eyes through die Jittle food. And as a bitter gourck 
cut ofF raw, is cracked and wjthered through rain and sun^ so was 
the skin of niy head withered through the Jittle food, When [ 
thought 1 wouJd touch the skin of my stomach I actuaUy took hold 
of my spine, , , * When I dioughe 1 would case niyself I therc- 
upon feU pronc through die littlc food* To relieve luy body I 
stroked my limbs wirh my hand^ and as I did so die decayed hairs 
fcIJ from my body through the littic food." 

But onc day the thought came to Buddha that sclf-mortificatlon was not 
the way. Perhaps hc was unusualJy hungry on that day^ or some mem- 
orj-' of loveliness sdrred within him. He perceived that no new enlight- 
enment had come to him from these austcritics. “By this severity I do 
not attain superhiunan—truly noble—knowledge and insight.” On the 
contrary, a cenain pride in his self-torturo had poisoned any holiness that 
might have growm from ic+ PIc abandoned his asceticisniT went to sit 
under a shade^ving tree,* and remained there sceadfast and motionless, 
resolving never to leave that seat until enlightenmcut camc to him+ ^Vhat^ 
he asked hunself^ was the source of human sorrow, sufFering^ sickness, 
old age and death? Suddenly a vision camc to Jiim of the inhnite succes¬ 
sion of deaths and births in the stream of lifc: hc saw every death fms' 
trated with new birth^ every pcace and joy balanccd with new desire 
and disconrent, new disappointment, new grief and pain. *Thus, with 
mind concentrated^ purified^ cleansed, ... 1 dircctcd my mind to the pass- 
ing away and rebirth of beings. With divine^ puriiied, super human vision 
1 saw beings f^assing away and being rebom, low and lilght of good and 
bad color. In happy or miserabie cxistcnces^ according to their 
according to that universal law by which c very acc of good or of evil wLIJ 
be rewarded or punished in this llfct or in some bter incamation of the 
soul* 

k was the vision of this apparendy ridiculous succession of deaths 
and births chat made Buddha sconi human lifc* Birth, hc told himself* is 
the origin of all evil. And yet birth continues cndJessly, forever re- 
plcnishing the stream of human sorrow, If binh could be stopped. ^ , * 
Why is birth not stopped? f Bccausc rhe law of karrtia demands new rcin- 
camatjons in which the soul may atone for evil done in pasc existcnces. 


^ The BoJAi-cret of bter Buddhisc won^ip, still shciwn to toumts at 
fTht philosophy qf Schopeiiiiauer ^Nn\s froni zhh poitic. 
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If, howcvcr, a man couici Live a Iifc of pcrfecc justice, of Ufivarv'uiv 
paticncc and kindness to all, if hc could tie his thoughcs to eternal thingSf 
not binding his hcart to those thar begin and pass away—thcn, perhaps, he 
woijld be spared rebirth, and for hini tl-ie founcain of evil would run dry. 
If one couid still all dcsires for onc’s self, and scek only to do good, then 
individualit)', that first and worst dciusion of mankind, might bc over- 
comc, and the soul would nicrgc at last with unconscious infinity. What 
peace there would be in the heart that had cleanscd itseif of every per¬ 
sonal dcsirc!—and what heart that had not so clcansed itseif could c ver 
know pcacc? Happi ness is possible ncichcr here, as paganism thinks, nor 
hereaftcr, as many religions think. Only peace is possible, only the'cool 
quictude of cravtng ended, only iV;n'j77j, 

-C And so, after se ven ycars of meditation, the Enlightcned One, ha ving 
kamed the causc of human sufTcring, wenc forth to the Iloly City of 

. Benares, and there, in the deer-park at Sarnatlt, preached Nirvana to men. 


IV. THE TEACHING OF BUDDHA* 

Portrait of the Mmer-His j/iethods—The Four Noble Trttths— 
The Eightfoid IVay—The Five Moral Rules—Buddha and 
Christ—Buddha’s agnostkhfn and anh-ciencaVmn—Hls 
Atheimi — Hls souUless psychology — The mesn- 

tng of “.V/rL'j/tj” 


Likc the other teachers of his time, Buddha taught through couversa- 
tion, lecrures, and parahles. Since it never oceurred to him, any more 
than to Socrares or Christ, to put his doctrine in ro writing, he summar- 
ized it in ststras (“threads”) designed to prompt the memory. As pre- 
scn'cd for us in the rcmeinbrancc of hh followers these discourscs un- 
consciously portray for us the iirst distinet character in India’s liistoty: a 

* The cd des esont dMuments purporring to bc ihc icachtng of Buddha arc the Pitakas 

or "Baskets of the Law," prepared for the Buddhtst Coimvll of 141 atxcpted bv it m 

pnnitvc, transmitred orally for four ccittiirics from the dcath of Buddha, and finallv Pui 

tnio writiitg, in the Pali longuc, about So fijc. Thtse an: dK idcd inio three irrou^- 

the Suxtj, or calesi the Vmaya, or dlscipline; and die Ahbidbittmnii, or doccrinl 

Saiia-pitakj contains the dialogucs of Budciha, which Rhj's Davids ranks with diosc of 

Plato.“ Strlcdy speating, hovvever, tbese w ritings give us the reaching not neoessarilv of 

Suddha himself, but only of the Buddhist schook Though the« nar«dv«,-^,7£ 

Charles Lliot, "urt compilatiotis which accepred new matter during Mvetal ccutu^L. 1 

KC ao rft^on to doubt that the oldest stranini contains the Kcallcctions of thosc who had 
scen and htard the masTcra'’* 
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man of strong wiU, auchorirative and proud, but of gcnilc manner and 
spcech, and of infinice bcncvoicncc. He ckimed “cnlightenment/* but 
not inspiration; he never pretended chat a god was spcaking through Kinip 
In coneroveraj'' he was more patient and considerate chan any other of 
the great tcachcrs of mankind. His disciples, perhaps ideatizing him^ rep- 
resenred him as fuUy praccising ahhfrsai ^'pnrting away the killing of 
living things, Gaurama the rccluse holds aloof from the destmetion of 
life« He” (oncc a Kshatriya warrior) “has laid the cndgel and the s word 
aside, and ashamed of roughness, and full of mercy, he dwelis compassion- 
ate and kind to all creatures thac have life. . , , Putting away siander, 
Gaurama holds himseif aloof from calunmy- . . . Thus does he live as a 
binder-together of thosc who arc dividcd, an cncourager of thosc who 
are friends^ a pcacemakcr, a lover of peace„ impassioned for peace^ a 
speaker of words rhac make for pcacc/”" Like Lao-rze and Christ he 
wishcd to rerum good for evil, love for hare; and he remained silent 
under misunderstanding and abusc. “If a man foolishly does mc wrong^ 

1 will return to him the protection of my ungrudging love; the more evil 
comes from him, the more good shall come from me.” When a simple- 
ton abused him. Buddha listened in silcncc; but when the man had fin- 
ished, Buddha asked him: “Son, if a man declined ro accept a present 
made ro him, to whom would it belong?” The man ansvx ered: 

hin^ who offered it.” “My son,” sald Buddha, “1 dccline to accept your 
abuse, and rcquest you to keep it for yoursclf/”^ Unllke most saints, 
Buddha had a sense of humor, and knew that metaphysics without 
laughter is immodesty- 

His method of teaching was unique, though it owed something to the^; 
Wanderers, or traveling Sophists, of his time. He waiked from town to 
town* accompanied by his favorire disciples, and followed by as many as 
twclve hundred devotces. He took no thought for the morrow, but was - 
content to be fed by some local admirer; oncc he scandalized his follow- 
ers by cating in the home of a courtesan * He stopped at the outskirts of 

2 vil lage, and pitched camp in some garden or wood, or on some river- 
bank\ The afternoon he gave ro meditation, the evening to instruction. 
His discourscs took the form of Socratic questioning, moral parables, 
courteous controveisy, or succinct form u I as lii^hercby he sought to com- 
press his teaching into convenient brevity and orden His favorite sutra 
was the “Four Noble Truths,” in which he expounded his view that life is 
pain, that pain is duc to desire, and that wisdom lics in stilling all desirc. 
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1. Novv cKis^ O ntonks, is the noble tnidr of pdn: binh is palnful, 
sickness is palnftil, old age is painfuL, sorrow^ ]amcni;ati.onf dcjecEion 
and despair are pamful. . . . 

2. Now^ chb^ O rnonks^ is the noble truiJi of thc eaiiso of pain: 
thac cravmg. whkh Icads to rcbinh^ combincd with plotsurc and 
lust, finding plcasurc hcre and therej niimelj% thc craving for passion, 
chc craving for existcnce, dic craving for non-cxistence. 

Now thisj O monks. Is che noble tmth of the cessacion of pain: 
the cessation^ withouc a remaindcr^ of that craving; abandonment, 
forsaking, rclease, non-atcachmenr. 

4- this, O monks, is chc noble mi tb of the way thac leads to 
the cessation of pain: chis is the noble Eightfold Wav- naniely, right 
vjcus, right intention, righe spcech, right action, right living, right 
effojt, right mindf\ilness, righe concentration* 

Buddha was convinced that pain so overbalanccd plcasurc in human 
Ufe thac i c would bc berter never to have been bom. More tcars have 
flowed, he tells ns, than all the water that is in the four great oceans,*^ 
Every plcasurc scemed poisoned for hlm by its brcvity. “Is that which is 
impcmiancnc, sorrow or joy?" he asks one of his disciplcsi and the answer 
is, "Sorrow, Lord.”*^ The basic c vil, then, is timha—not all desire^ but 
sclfish desire, desire dirccted to the ad vantage of the |>art rather than to 
the good of the wholc^ above all, sexual desire, for that leads to reproduc- 
tion, which stretches out che chain of lif c inco new sufFering aimlessly- 
One of his disciples conciuded that Buddha wouJd approve of suicide, but 
Buddha reproved him; suicide wouid be uscless, since rhe soul, unpurified, 
would be reborn in other incamarions until ic achic ved complece forgo 
fulness of sclf. 

When his disciples asked him to define more clearly his conception of 
right li ving, he formulated for their guidance *Tive Moral Rules”-com- 
mandments simple and brief, bur *‘pcrhap more comprehensive, and 
liarder to keep, than the Dccaloguc”: ** 

li Let not one kilJ any li ving being. 

2. Let not one take what is not given to him. 

3. Let not one speak falsely. 

4. Let not one drink intoxicating drinks. 

5* Let noc one be unchaste.** 
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Elsewhere Budd ha introduccd elements into his tcaching strangely 
anciciparory of Christ. “Let a man ovcrcome anger by kindness, c vil by 
good.... Victory breeds harred, for the conquered is un happy.... Never 
in the world does hatred cease bv hatred: hat red ceases by love,”^' Likc 
Jesus he was uncomfortable in the presence of women^ and hesirated long 
before admitdng chem into the Buddhist ordet. His favorite discipici 
Ananda^ once asked him: 

^'How arc wc to conduct ourselves, Lord^ with regards to woman- 
kind?" 

not sccing them, Ananda/‘ 

“Rut if wc should sec chem, what are wc to do?” 

“No taJking^ Ananda.^" 

“Bue if they should speak ro us, Lord, what are we to do?" 

“Keep wide awakc, AnandaK^"* 

His conception of religicm was purely ethical; hc cared everything about 
conduct, nothlng about ritual or worslup^ nictaphysics or theology^ \\‘'hen 
a Brahman proposed co purify himself of his sins by bathing at Gaya^ 
Buddha said ro hiim “Have rhy bath here^ even here, O Brahman. Be 
kind to all beings. If thoii speakest not false^ if thou killest not life, if 
chou takest not w^hat is not given to thee^ secure in self-denial—what 
wouldsc rhou gain by going to Gaya? Any water is Gaya to rhee.”"^ 
There is nothing strangcr in the history of religion c han the sight of 
Buddha founding a world^tddc religion^ and yet refusing co be draw'n 
into any discussion about etemity, immortality, or God. The inRnicc is 
a myth, he says, a fiction of philosophers who have not the modesty to 
confess thac an atom can never understand the cosmos. He smilcs"^ ar the 
debarc over the hnity or infinlty of the universe, quite as if hc foresaw the 
futUe astromychology of physicisrs and mathemadcians who debace the 
same questjon today. Ile refuses to express any opinion as to whccher 
the world had a beginning or will have an end; whether rhe soul Is the 
same as the body, or distinet from it; viBethcr, even for the greacese saint, 
there is co be any reward in any heaven. He calls such questions **che 
jungle, the deserts tlie puppe t-show^ the writhing> the entanglement, of 
specuIation,^^“ and will have nothing co do them; rhey Icad only co 
feverish disputation, personal resentmenrSt and sorrow'; they never load 
to w'isdom and pcacc. Sainclmess and contenc lie not in knowledge of che 
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iiniversc and Godt simply in selflcss and bcitcficcnc living,“ And then, 
with scandalons humor, hc suggests that the gods themsdves, if chcy c\- 
jsted, could not ans\ver these qucstions- 


Oncc upon a time, Kevaddha, there oceurred to a certain brocher 
in this very compny of the btcthreit a doubt on the following point: 
^'Where now do these four great deincnts—carth, wacer, fire and 
wind—pass aviavt Icaving no trace behirid?" So that brother worked 
himself up mto such n State of ecstasy chat the vvay leading to the 
World of the Gods became clear to his ccstatic vision. 

Tlrcn tliat brotlier, Kevaddha, went up lo the realm of the Four 
Great Kings, and said to the gods thereof: *'\\Tierc, tny friends, do 
the four grear elements—earth, water, fire and wind—ceasc, Icavmg 
no trace behind?^^ 

And TAlien he had thus spoken the gods in the Heaven of the 
Four Great Kings said to bim: “Wc, brother, do not know that. 
But there are the Four Great Kings, more potent and more glorious 

chan we. Tl\cy will know Jt.” 

■ _ 

Tlicn that brother, Kevaddha, went to the Four Great Kings (and 
put the same question, and was senr on, by a similar rcply, to the 
Thirty-chrec, who sene him on to their king, Sakka; who sent hi in on 
to the Ysma gods, vi^ho sent him on ro their king, Su\^ama; who sent 
him on to the Tusita gods, who sent hirn on to their king, Santusita; 
who sent him on to the Nimniana-rati gods, who sent him on to 
their king, Sunimmita; M ho sent him on to the Para-nimmita V^asa- 
vatti gods, who sent him on to their king, Vasavatti, who sent him 
on to the gods of the Bmhma-world) . 

Then that brother, Kevaddha, becan^ so absorbed by self-concen- 

tration that the w^av to the Bralima-w'orld became clear to his mind 

■ 

thus pacified. And he drew near to rhe gods of the rctinue of 
Brahma, and said: “Where, my friends, do the four great elements— 
earth, W'ater, fire and wind—cease, Lea ving no trace behind?'^ 

And w^hen he had thus spoken, the gods of the rctinue of Brahma 
replicd: "'We, brother, do not know thaL But there h Brahma, dte 
great Brahma, the Supnnue One, the MighU' One, the All-seetng 
One, the Ruler, the Lord of alJ, the Control ler, the Creator, the 
Chief of aJl, - . - the Ancient of da\*s, the Father of alJ that are and 
are to bel He is more potent and more glorious than He will 
know ir.” 

^'Whtre, then, is that great Brahma now^?” 

“Wc, brother, know not whetc Brahma is, nor w’hv Brahma is 

■ ^ 
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nor whcncc. Bue, brother^ when die signs of his coming appear, 
when the Ughe arisech, and the g\oty shinerti, ihcn will hc l>c mani¬ 
fest* For that IS the portene of the manifestadon of Brahma when 
the Iight arbeth, and the giory shineEh*” 

And it w'as not Jongt Kevaddha, beforc that greac Brahma becamc 
manifesf. And that brother drew near to him^ and said: ^'Where, my 
friend, do the four great elements—earrh, \vater»„ fire and wind^ease, 
leaving no trace bchind?” 

And when hc had thus spoken that great Brahma said to htm: “I, 
hrother, ani the great BrahmaH, the Supretne, the Mighty, the All- 
sccing. the RgJer, die Lord of all, die Control Icr^ the C>cator, the 
Chief of alh appointing to each hb placCi di« Ancient nf days, the 

Father of all that arc and are to bel” 

Then chat brother answered Brahma, and said: did not ask you, 

friend, as to whether yuu were indeed all ihat you now say+ But I 
ask you where the four great elements—cartli, water, fire and wind— 
cease, Jeaving no trace bchind?” 

Then again, Kevaddha, Brahma gave the same reply. And that 
brother yet a third time put to Brahma his question as before. 

TheoT Kevaddha^ the great Brahma took rhat brother and led him 
aside, and said: '"Thesc gods, the retinue of Brahma, hold me, 
brother, to be such that there b nothing I carmot sce, nothi ng I have 
not understood, nothing I have not realized. Therefore 1 gave no 
ansu'cr in their presence. I do not tnow, brother, where thosc four 
great elements—earth, water^ fire and wind—ccase^ leaving no trace 
bchind;'- 

When some students remind hini that the Brahmans claim to know the 
solutions of thesc problems^ he laughs them ofF: “Thcrc arCt brethrcni 
some recUiscs and Brahmans who wriggle like cels; and when a qucstion is 
pur to them on this or thar they resort to cqujvocation, to ccUwriggling/“ 
If ever he is sharp it is against ihc pricsts of hb time; hc scoms their as- 
sumption that the Vedas werc inspired by the gods “ and he scandalizes 
the caste-prond Brahmans by accepting Inco his order the members of 
any caste. He does not explicltly condcjim the castc-system, but hc tells his 
dbciplcs, plainiy enougb: “Go into all lands and preach this gospel* Tell 
them that the poor and the lowly, the rich and the high^ are all onc, and 
thar all castes unite in this religion as do the rivers in the sea/"* He de- 
nounces the notion of sacrificing to the gods, and looks wich horror upon 
the slaughter of anlmals for these rites;** he rejects all cult and worship of 
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supcmatural beings, aLl viatitras and incantations, all asccticism and all 
prayer.“ Quicrly^ and without con tro versy, hc offers a religion absolutciy 
trec of dogma and priesterafr, and prucJainis a way of salvadon open to 
InHdels and believers alikc. 

Ae times this most famous of Hindu saints passes from agnosdeism to 
outnght atheisin.** He does not go out of his way to deny deiry, and 
occasionally Jie speaks as if Brahma were a rcality rather rhan an Ideal;" 
nor does he forbid the popular worship of the gods." But he smilcs at 
fhe notion of sending up prayers to the Unknowable; “it is foollsh,” he 
says, “to suppose that another can cause us Fiappincss or rnisery’”*—these 
are always the product of our own behavior and our o\vn desLres. Me 
refuses to rest his moral code upon supcmatural sanedons of any kind; he 
offers no heaven, no purgatory, and no hell.*' He is too sensidve to the 
suffering and killing involved in the biological process to supposc that 
they have been consciously willed by a personal divinity; thesc cosmic 
blunde«, he thinks;, outweigh the c vidences of design " Tn this scene of 
order and con fusion, of good and evil, he 5nds no princlple of perma- 
nence, no center of everlasting reality," but only a whiil and flux of 
obstinate life, in which the one metaphysical ultimate is change. 

As hc proposes a theology without a deity, so he offers a psychology 
without a soul; he repudiates animism in every form, even in the case of 
man. He agrecs with Heraclitus and Bergson about the worid, and with 
1 lumc about the mind. All that we know is our sensations; thercfore, so 
far as we can see, all matter is force, all substance is motion. Life is 
change, a neutral stream of bccoming and extinetion; the “soul’’ is a myth 
which, for the convenicnce of our wealt brains, we unwarmntably posit 
behind the flow of conscious srates." This “cnmscendcnral unity of apper- 
cepdon," this “mind” that weaves sensadons and percepdons into thought, 
is a ghost; all that exists is the sensadons and perceptions themselves, fall- 
ing automatteally into memories and ideas.* Even the precious “ego” is 
not an endty disdnet from chese mental States; it is merely the continu- 
ity o f these States, the ncmembrance of carller by later States, toge ther 
with the mental and moral habits, the dispositions and tendcncics, of the 
organism." The succession of these states is caused not by a mythical 
“will” superadded to them, but by the determinism of heredity, habit, 

* In Buddha, Saw Sir Qurles Eliot, “dia wcirid is not thought of js ihc haitdiwork of a 

divine personalitj', nor ihc moral law u his wtn. The faet that tdisian cm cTisr withour 
thesc ideas is of Capital tniporunce."*’ 
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eiivironment and cLrcnmsrancc," This fluid mind that is only mental 
States^ this soul or ego that is only a character or prcjudice fortncd by 
liclpicss inheritance and transient experience, can have no immorcality in 
any sense that im piles rhe continuancc of the indlviduaL" Even the salnt^ 
even Buddha himself^ not, as a personalitVt survive dcarh^* 

But if this is so, how can there be rebirth? If rhere is no soul^ how can 
ir pass into other existences, to be punished for the sins of this embodi- 
ment? l iere is the vveakest point in Buddha^^s philosophy; he never quitc 
faccs the contradiction beevveen his racionalistic psychology and his 
uncriticai acceptance of reincamation- This belief is so universal in India 
thac almosc every Hindu accepts it as an axjom or assumption, and hardly 
bothers to prove it^ the bre^ity and tniiltlplicity of the generations there 
suggests Irrcslstibly the transinigration of vital forcCs or—to speak theo- 
logjcally-of the souh Buddha reccived the notion along with the air he 
breathed; it is the one thing that he seems never to have doijbtcd+ Hc 
took the Wheel of Rebirth and the Law of Kawm for granted; his one 
thought was how to escape from that Wheel, how lo achieve Nirvatid 

here, and annihilation hereafter. 

But whac is Nirvinia? It is difficult to find an erroncous answer to this 
questjon; for the Alasrer left the point obscure, and his followers have 
glimen the word every nicaning under tlie sun. In general Sanskrit use it 
mcant “extinguished”-as of a lamp or fire, The Buddhist Scriptures use 
it as signifving; (0 ^ State of liappiness attainable in this li fe through the 
complete elimination of selfish desiresj (i) the liberation of the individual 
from rebirth, ( 3 ) the annihilation of the individual consciousness; ( 4 ) 
union of the individual wich God; ( 5 ) a heaven of happlness after deatE 
In the teaching of Buddha it seemed ro mean the cxtinctlon of all 
vidual desire, and the revvard of such selflessness^cape from rebirth ” 
In Buddhist iicerature the term has often a terr^rid sensc, for the Arhat, 
or saint, is repeatediy descrlbcd as achieving it in this life, by acquiring its 
se ven constituent parts: self-posscssion, investigation into the truth, en- 
ergy^ calm, joy, concentration, and magnanimity ™ Thesc are its content, 
but hardl)'' its productivc cause; the cause and source of Nhva^ia is the 
extinetion of selfish desire; and Nirvana^ in most carly concexis^ comes to 
mean the painless peace chat rewards the moral annihilation of the sclf- 
*^Now,” says Buddha, "this Is the noble truth as to the passing of pin. 
Veri IV. it Is the passing away so thac no passion remains, the gi ving up, 
the getting rid of, the emancipation from, che harboring no longer of, this 
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craving thirst”"—tKis fcver of seLf-seeking dcsirc. In the body of the 
Master's teaching it is almosr aiwaj's syTionymous with bliss,” tlic quict 
contcnt of the soul that no longer worries about itsclf. But coniplcte 
Nirssna Includcs annihilation: the reward of the highest saintlincss is nevet 
- to be rebom." 

In the end, sap Buddha, wc perceive the absurdity of moral and psy- 
chological individualism, Our frettlng selves are not really separate beings 
and powers, but passing ripples on the stream of life, little knots fonning 
and unraveling in the wind-blowTi mesh of fate. When wc see ourselves as 
parts of a whole, when we reform our selves and our desires in terms of 
the whole, then our persona] disappointmencs and defeats, our varied 
sufFering and inevitable death, no longer sadden us as bitterly as before; 
they arc lost in the ampUtude of infinicy. When we have leamcd to love 
not our Bcparate life, but all men and all living things, then at last wc 
shall find pcace. 


V. THE I„\ST DAYS OF BUDOHA 

Hk Ttriracles—He ifir/tr hh hottse—The Buddhist 

monks—Death 

From this exalted philosophy wc pass to the simple Icgends which are 
all chat wc have conceming Buddha's later life and death. Despitc his 
scom of miracles, his disciples brewed a thonsand tales of the marvels that 
he wrought. Hc wafted hbnsetf magically across the Ganges in a moment; 
the tooth-pick he had let fal] sprouted into a trcc; at the end of one of his 
sermons the "ihousand-fold world-system shook."" When his enemy 
Devadaeta sent a fierce elephant against him. Buddha '‘pervaded it with 
love,” and it was quite subdued." Arguing from such plcasantrics Senart 
and ochers have concluded that the legend of Buddha has been formed 
on the basis of ancient sun myths” It b unimportant; Buddha means 
for us the ideas attributed to Buddha tn the Buddhist lircraturc; and this 
Buddha exists. 

The Buddhist Scriptures paint a pleasing piemre of him. Many dis¬ 
ciples gathered around him, and his farne as a sagc spread through the citics 
of northem India. When his father heard that Buddha was near Kapila- 
vastu he sent a messenger to him with an invitation to come and spend a 
day in his boyhW home. Hc went, and his father, who had moumed 
the loss of a prince, rejoiced, for a while, over the return of a saint. 
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Buddha*s wife, who had becn fait hf ul to him during all theit separation, 
feil down before him, clasped his ankles, placed his fccc about her head^ 
and revcrcnccd him as a god* Then King Shuddhodhana told Buddha of 
her great love: “Lord, my daughter (in-law), when she heard thai you 
werc wearing ycllow robes (as a monk), put on ycllow robes^ when she 
heard of your havJng onc mcal a day, herself took onc mcaU when she 
knew thac you had given up a large bed., she lay on a narrow couch; and 
when she knew thar you had given up garUnds and scems, she gave them 

up.” Buddha blessed her, and went his way." 

Bue now his son, Rahula, camc to him, and also loved him. “Pleasant 
is your shadow^ ascctic,^*^ he said. Though Rahula’s mother had hoped 
ro see che youth made king^ the Ataster accepted him inco the Buddhist 
ordcr. Then anot her prmcc, Natida, was called to be consccratcd as heir- 
apparent to the ihrone; but Njanda, as if in a trance, lefe the ceremony 
unfinished, abandoned a Idngdom, and going to Buddha, asked chat he, 
too, might be permitted to join the Order. When King Shuddhodhana 
heard of this he was sad, and asked a boon of Buddha^ “When the Lord 
abandoned the world,'" he said, ''it was no small paln to me; so when 
Nanda went i and even more so wirh Rah ula* The love of a son cuts 
through the skin, through the hide, the flesh, che sinew, the marrow. 
Grant, Lord, that thy noble oncs may not confer the ordination on a 
Son without the permission of his fat her and moEher.^^ Budd ha consentedi 
and made such permission a prerequisite to ordination." 

Already, ic seems, this religion without pritsterafe had devcloped an 
Order of monks dangcrously iike the Hindu pricsts. Buddha wouid not 
be long dcad before they wouid surround themselves wich all the para- 
phemalia of the Brahmans. Indeed it was from the ranks of the Brah¬ 
mans that the first converts camcj and then from the richest youth of 
Benares and the neighbonng to\tms. These Bhikkhti^, or monks, practised 
in Buddha^s da^^ a simple ruk. Thev saluted onc anorher, and all those to 
whom they sprøke, wdth an admlrable phrasc: “Pcace to all beings. * They 
were not to kiU any li ving thing; they wcrc never to take an)^hlng save 
what vt^as given them; they were to avoid falsehood and slander^ they 
were ro heal divisions and encourage concordj they were alwajns ro show 
compassion for all men and all animals; they were to shun all amuse- 
ments of sense or flesh, all music, nanteb dances, shows, games, ]u?curies, 

• Cf. i}» bcautiful fomi of gictcmg used by tht JevtTs: Sbtilo?n alei£:hcm-"'?ace be widi 
you." Ift cl.c end men do n« ask fur happiAcss. bui onSy for pei«. 
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idlo convtrsation, argument, or fortunc-tcllmg; they were to have nothlng 

to do with business, or with any form of buying or selling; above all, they 

were TO abondoo incontinence, and live apart from women, in perfeet 

chasrity.^ Yielding to many soft entreaties, Buddlia allowed women to 
enrer the Order as nuns, but he never completely reconciled himsclf to 
this move. “If, Ananda,” he said, “women had not rccelved permission to 
enter the Ordcr, the pure religion would have lasted long, the good law 
would have stood fast a thousand years. But since they have rcccived that 
permission, it will now stand fast for only fivc hundred years.*’* He was 
right. The great Ordcr, or Ssn^ha, has survdved to our own time; but 
it has long since corrupeed the Master’s doctrlne with niagic, polytheism, 
and countless supersiitions. 

Towards the end of his long lifc his foUov\'crs already began to deify 
him, dcspitc his challcngc 10 them to doubt him and to think for them¬ 
selves. Now, says one of the last Dialogues, 

the venerable Sariputta came to the place where the Exalted One 
was, and having saluted him, took his seat respectfully at his side, 

and Said; 

“Lord, such faith have 1 in the Exalted One that methlnks there 
never has been, nor will chere be, nor is there now, any other, 
whether Wandcrer or Brahman, who is greater and wiser than the 
E.xaltcd One ... as regards the higher wisdom.** 

“Grand and bold arc the words of diy mouth, Sariputta” (an- 
swered the Master); “verily, thou hast burst forth inco a song of 
ecstasy! Of coursc, rhen, thou hast known all the Exalted Oncs of 

j 

The ^ ^ comprehending cheir minds with and awarc 

whac their condaet whac tJ^eir wisdom, . . , and what the 
emancipiition they attained to?” 

*'Not S0| O Lordl" 

course, then, thou hase pcrccivcd all the Exalted Ones of 
the future, . . * comprehendbig cheir whole niinds xvith youre?" 

“^Not so, O Lord!” 

at Icast, then, O Sariputta* thou knowest mc, , , * and hast 
penetrated my mind?” , , , 

*^Noc even that^ O Lord.” 

^'You sce, dien^ Sariputta, that you know not the heans of the 
Able, Awakened Oncs of the past and of the future. VVhy, there- 
fore, arc your words so grand and bold? Why do you burst forth 
into such a song of ecstasy? 


GHAP- XV) ‘ BUDD H A 

And to Ariandu he taughr his greatcst and noblest Icsson: 


“And whosoevcr, Ananda, cithcr now or aftcr I ani dead, shall bc 
a lamp unro themselves, and a refuge unto thcnisclves, shall betake 
themselves to no exiernal refuge, liut, holding fast tc) the Tnith as 
rheir Umpt. . . shall not look for refuge to any onc besides them- 
selvcs-it is they . ♦, who shall reach the verj' topmost lieight! But 
tliey niust bc aiudous to leamr* 

He died in 483 BX-j at the age of cighty. “Now then, O monks,’' he 
said to thcni as his last words, “1 address )'OU. Snbject to dccay are com¬ 
pound things. Strive with eaiticstness,”" 


CHAPTEEt XVI 


From Alexander to Aurangzeb 


1 . GHANDRAGUPTA 

Alexander m India—Chmtdragupta the liberator—The people— 
The miivetsity of Taxila—The royal palace—A day in the Hfe 
of a kmg — An older MachiaveHi — Ad7nmstTation— 
Lav^—Fublic beaitb—Transport and roads—AIunk- 

ipal govemrnent 


I N THE year 327 b.c. Alexander the Grcar, pushing on from Persia, 
marched over che Hindu Kush and dcscended upon India- For a year 
he campaigned among the northwestem States that had fonned 00c of the 
Persian Empire’s richest provinccs, exacting supplies for his troops and 
gold for his treasury. Early in 326 b.c. he crossed the Indus, fought his 
way slowly through Taxila and Rawalpindi to the south and east, en- 
countered che artny of King Porus, defeated 30,000 snfantrj% 4,000 eav- 
alry, 300 charioes and 200 elephants, and slevv 11,000 men. When Porus, 
ha ving fought to the last, surrendered, Alc-xandcr, admiring his courage, 
stature and fine features, bade him say what treatment he wished to re- 
oeive, ^‘Treat me, AJexander,’' he answered, “in a kingly vray.” “For my 
own sake.” said Alexander, “thou shak bc so treated; for thine own salat 
do thou demand W'hat is pleosing to thee.” But Porus said that every- 
thing was included in rvhat he had asked, Alexander was mueh plcased 
with this reply; he made Porus king of all conquered India as a Mace- 
donion tributary, and found him thereafter a faithful and encrgetic ally.’ 
Alexander wished then to advance even to the eastem sea, but his soldiers 
protested. After mueh oratory and pouting he yielded to them, and led 
them—through patriotically hostile tribes that made his wearied troops 
fight aknost every foot of the way—dovvTi the Hydaspes and up the coast 
through Gedrosia to Baluchistan. When he arri ved at Susa, twenty 
months after tuming back from his conquests, his army \v3s but a miser¬ 
able fragment of that which had crossed mto India with him three yeais 
before. 
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Scvcn later all trace of Macedonian authority had alrcady disap- 
peared from India.’ The chief agent of its removal was one of the mosr 
roniantic figur es in Indian history, a lesscr warrior but a greater ruler 
than Alexander. Chandragupta was a young Kshatrlya noble exiled from 
Magadha by the ruling Nanda family, to whlch he was rclated. Helped 
by his subtlc Machiavellbn adviser, Kautilya Chanakya, rhe youth organ- 
ized a small army, overcame the Macedonian garrisons, and declared 
India frec. Thcn he ad\'anced upon Pataliputra,* capital of the Magadha 
kingdom, fomenred a revolution, seized the thronc, and cstablished that 
Mauryan Dynasty which was to rule Hindustan and Afghanistan for one 
hundred and thirty-seven years. Subordinating his courage to Kautilya’s 
unserupulous wisdom, Chandragupta soon made his goveminene the most 
powerful then existing in the world. VVhen Megasthenes came to Patali- 
putra as ambassador from Scleucus Nicator, Kang of Sy ria, he was amazed 
to find a civilization which hc described to the incredulous Grceks-scill 

near their zenich—as end rely etjual ro their owm.’ 

The Greek gave a pleasant, perhaps a lenient, account, of Hindu lif c 
m his time. It struck hUn as a favorable contrast with his owti nation 
that there tvas no slavery in Indiajt and that though the population was 
di vided into castes according to oceupations, it accepted these divisions 
as natural and tolerable. "Thcy live happily enough,” the ambassador 
reported, 

being simple in their manners, and frugal. They never drink w'lne 
except at sacrifice. . . - The ^tuplicicy of their laws and their con— 
tracts is proved by the faet that they seldom go to law. They have 
no suits about pledges and dcposiis, nor do they ret]iiire eirher scals 
or wimesses, but niake their dcposits and confide in each other. ... 
Xruth and virtue they hold alike in estcem. . . . The greater part of 
the soil is under irrigation, and conset|ucntly bears two crops in 
the course of the ycar. .. . It is accordingly aÆrmed that famine has 
ncvcr s'isited India, and that chere has nevet been a general scarcity 
in the supply of nourishing food." 

The oidest of the two rhousand citles’ of northern India in Chandrag¬ 
upta *s time w'3s Taxila, tw'cnty miles northwest of the modem Rawal- 
pindi. Arrian dcscribes it as “a large and prosperous city ; Strabo says 

* The modem Patna. 

t ‘This s a jrreai thEng in India," Sa>'s Arrian, “that all the mhabltants i« frte, not a 
Single IndLin being 3 
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It “is Inrge, and h<is most excellent laws.”' It was both a niLlitar)' and a 

university town, strarcgically situated oii the tnain toad to "Western 

Asia, and containing the most fanious of the scvctal univcrsitics possessed 
by India at titat time. Students flocked to Taxila as in the Middle Ages 
they flocked to Patis; therc all the arts and Sciences could be studied under 

eminent professors, and the medical school espccially was held in high 
repute throughout the Orienial ■w'orld.* 

iMegasthcncs describes Chandragupta’s Capital, Pataliputra, as nine miles 
in length and almost two miles in widrh.'* The palace of the King was of 
timber, but the Greek ambassader ranked it as excclling the royal resi- 
dences of Susa and Ecbatana, being surpassed oniy by those at Persepolis, 
Its pillars were plated with gold, and omamented with designs of bird- 
life and foliagc; its interior was sumpruously fu mished and adorned xvith 
prccious metals and stones.“ There \t'as a certaln Orienral ostentation in 
this culture, as in the usc of gold vessels six feet in diameter;” but an 
English historian concludcs, frum the testimony of the literary', pictorial 
and materbI remains, that “in the fourth :tnd rhird een tu ries before Cbrist 
the command of the Maurya monarch over luxuries of all kinds and 
skil led crafrsmanshlp in all the manual arts was not inferior to that eu'* 
joyed by the Mogul emperors cighteen ccniurics latcr.”“ 

In this palace Chandragupta, ha ving won the throne by violence, Hved 
for iweni)^'-four years as in a gilded jaiL Occasionally hc appeared in 
public, clad in fine muslin embroidered with purplc and gold, and catried 
in a golden palanquin or on a gorgeously accoutred elephant, Excepe 
when he rode out to the hunt, or otherwisc amused himsclf, he found his 
time crowded with rhe business of his growing rcalm. His days were 
di vided into sixteen periods of ninety minutes caeh. In the first hc arose, 
and prepared himself by meditation; in the sccond hc studied the reports 
of his agents, and issued sccret instructions; rhe rhird hc spent with his 
councillors in the Hall of Private Audicncc; in the fourth hc attended to 
State financcs and national dcfcnsc; in the fifth he heard the petitions and 
suits of his subjccts; in rhe slxth he bathed and dined, and read religions 
liieraturc; in the seventh he received taxes and tribute, and made official 

* Tlic eicavatioTO of Sir John MarsholJ on iht sire of TaxLla have untutlicti ddicately 
Biunes, highly pulislied snmaryv coms Ai o\d ss 600 bx:l, and glasswarc of a fine 
quaJitj^ never betrered in liter !ndb * “Ii is manifest," avs Vincent Smiih, “thit 3 Mgh 
(kgree of itiJteiiil civil (Kition tiad been 7ttalncd, ind iIue di ihc suts ind ctafts incident 
to the lifc uf o wcilthyp culcuTLd city wxrc 
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appointnicnts; in rhe cighth hc again met his Council, and heard the re¬ 
ports of his spics^ ind udirig the courttsans whom he used for this purposc;” 
the ninth hc devoted to rdaxation and pntyer, the centh and deventh to 
mllitaiy matters^ the tu'clfch again to secret reports^ the thirteenth to the 
cvenlng bath and repast, the fourreentht fifteenth and sixtcenth ro slccp.“ 
Perhaps the historian telkus what Chandragupta might have been^ or how 
Kautilya wishcd rhe peoplc to pierure hini, ratficr than what he really 
was. Truth does not of een escape from palaces. 

The actual direction of govemment was in the hånds of the crafty 
\dzien KautiJya was a Brahman ti^ho knew the political valne of religion^ 
bue took no moral guidance from it; likc our modem dictators he be- 
lieved thar c very means was justihable if used in the service of the State. 
Ile n^as unscrupulous and treacherons, but never to his King; he served 
Chandragupta through exile^ dcfcati adventurcj intrigue^ nuirdcr and vic- 
tory, and by his wily wisdom made the empire of his master the greatest 
that India had ever known. Like the author of The Prrw^re, Kautilya 
saw fit to preserve in writlng his formulas for warfarc and diplomacy; tra¬ 
dition ascribes to him the Arihashastra, the oldest book in extant Sanskrit 
liceracure “ As an example of ics delicate realtsm we may take its list of 
means for capturing a fort: “Intrigue, spies, wlnnJng over the enemy^s 
people, siege, and assault”’—a wise economy of phpical e ffort. 


The govemment made no pretense tu dcmocmcyi and was probahly 
the most efficient that India has c ver had*” Akbar^ greatest of the Mtjguls, 
“had noching like it, and it mav be doubeed if any of the ancicnt Greck 
cides were better organizcd.”“ k was based frank ty upon military power. 
Cliandragupta, if we may trust Megasthenes (who ^ould be as suspect as 
any forcign correspondent) kept an amiy of 600,0*0 fooc, ^c\oop hotse^ 
9,000 ckphants, and an unnamed number of chariots.” Tlie pcasantry and 
the Brahmans were exempt from militar\' ser\'ice; and Scrabo desetibes the 
farmers tilling the soil in peaec and securitv in the midst of waTi^" The 
power of the King was theoretically unlimiced^ but in practicc it was rc- 
stricted by a Counci! which—somctimcs with the King^ somedmes in his 
absence—inidated legisbtiont regulated national finanecs and forcign afFairs* 
and appointed all the more important officers of state. iMegascJienes testifics 
to the “high character and w^om” of Chandragupta's counciilors, and to 
their effeedve power.“ 

The goi'cmmcnt v'as organized into departments with wcll-defincd dudes 
and a carefully graded hicrarchy of officials, managing rcspccdvcJy revenue, 
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custorns^ frooricrs, passports, coinmiioications, exclse^ mines, agriculture, cat- 
tlc, commcrce, warehouscs, navigarion^ forests, public games, prostitution, 
and thc mine. The Superintendent of Elxcise controllcd the sale of drugs and 
intoxicating drinks, rcstrictcd thc number and location of eavems, and thc 
quaniity of liquors which chey might sclL The Superintendent of Mines 
Leased minJng arca$ to private personst who paid a fixed rent and a share of 
thc profits to the govemment; a similar system applied to agricnluire, for all 
thc land was owncd by the State. The Superintendent of Public Games 
superv^ised the gambling halls, suppJied dicc, charged a fee for their use, and 
gathered in for the treasurj^ five per cent of all money taken in by thc 
''bank.^‘ The Superintendent of Prostitution looked afcer public women, con¬ 
trollcd their charges and expenditures, appropriated their camings for rwo 
days of caeh month, and kepe cwo of them in thc ro^^al palace for enterrain- 
ment and intelligence servdee. Taxes fcll upon cvciy profession, oceupation 
and industiy^; and In addition rich men were from time to time persuaded 
to make “bcncvolences” to thc KLng. The govemment rcgukted prices and 
pcriodically assayed weights and measures; it carried on some manufaccurcs 
in State factorics, sold vegetabics, and kept a monopoly of mines, sak, timbcr, 
fine fabric$t horses and eicphants.* 

Law was administered in thc villagc by local headmen, or by psmebayafi 
—village councils of five men^ in towns, districts and provinces by inferior 
and superior courtsi at the Capital by the royal cnuncil os a supreme couit, 
and by thc King as a court of last appeal. Penaltics were severe^ and in- 
cludcd mutilationt tortu rc and death, usually on the principle of feje talioniSj 
or cquivalent retaliation. But die govemment was no mere enginc of repres¬ 
sion; IC attended to sanitarlon and public health^ maintained hospitals and 
poor-relief stations, dkmbuted m fa mine ycars thc food kept in State warc- 
houses for such emergenetes, foreed the rich to contribuce to the assistance 
of the desdtute, and organized great public Works to carc for the unern- 
ploycd in depression years.** 

The Department of Navigation regulatcd water transport, and protected 
travclcrs on rivers and seas; it maintained bridges and harbors, and providcd 
govemmene ferrics in addition to those that were privateiy managed and 
owned*—and admirable arrangement whereby public competition could check 
private plunder, and private conripetition could discourage official extrava- 
gance. TTie Depitment of Commimications built and repircd roads through- 
out the empire, from the narrow wagon-tracks of the villages to trade 
routes thirty^mo feet, and royal mads sixty-four feet, wide. One of these 
imperial highways extended twelvc hundred miles from Pataliputra to the 
northwestern frontier*—a distance cqual to half the transeontinental $prcad 
of thc United States. At approxtøately every mile, says Megasdiencs, thcsc 
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roids were niirked wkli pilkrs mdicadng directions iuid distances to various 
destinations.^* Shade-trees, wells, poHce-staduns and hotels were provided at 
regular intervals aJong che rouK+‘^ Transport was by chariots, palanquins, 
buUock-caits, hordes, canicls, eicphants, asses and men. EJephants were 3 
Inxury usuaily conlined to royalty and officialdomi and so higKiy valucd that 
a woman's vtrtge was chought a moderate price to pay for one of them.* 

The sanic method of departnicntal administration tvas applied to the gov- 
emment of the cities. Pat^ipntra vvas rulcd by a commisslon of thirty men, 
divided into six groups;* One group regulatcd industry; another supervised 
strangers, assigning to them lodgings and attendants^ and watchmg their 
movemcnts; another kept a record of biiths and deaths', another Licensed mer- 
chants, regulatcd the sale of produce^ and tested mcasures and weLghes; 
another controlled the sale of mantifacrured articlesi another collceted a tax 
of ten per cent on all sales. “In short,” says Haveli, “Pataliputra in the 
fourth century b*c. seems to have been a thorotighly well-organized cityi 
and administered accordmg to the bc$t principles of social science.^*^ *'The 
perfeetion of the arrangements thus indicatedL” says Vincent SmJth, **is 
astonJshing, even when cxhibitcd in outline. Esamination of the depart- 
mental details increascs our wonder that such an orgsnixation catild liave 
been planned and efHciently operated in India in 500 

The onc defeet of this govemment was autocracy, and cherefore con- 
tinual depcndencc upon force and spies. Like every aucocfaCt Chand- 
ragupta held his power prccariously, aiways fearing revolt and assassma- 
tion. Every night he used a dilFerent bedroom, and dways hc was sur- 
rounded by guards. Hindu tradition^ accepted by European historians, 
tells how^ when a long famine (pace Megasthenes) catne upon his Idng- 
donit Chandragupta^ in despair at his helplessne^ abdicated his throne, 
lived for c\ve]ve years thereafter as a Jain ascetic, and then starved him- 
self ro death. things considered^” said Vohaire^ “the life of a gon¬ 
dolier is preferablc to rhat of a dogc^ but I believc the difference is so 
trifling that Ic is not worth the trouble of examinlng.**" 


* **Thcir wonier4 who ane vtry chafce, anJ would noi go astray for sny other 

on the reccipt of an elephant have comniunldii with the donor. The Indians do noc think 
it disgrac^eful to prosdrute themselve^ for an clcphantr and 10 the wornen it even seems an 
honor thac their beauty should appear equai in valae 10 an elephaiit.''~Arriaii^ Indien^ 
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It, THE PHII.OSOPHER-K 1 XG 

Asboka~The Edict of Tolermce—Ashoka^s missiimarks-His 

failure—tlh success 

Chandmgtipta's successor, Bindusara, was apj^rcntly a man of somc 
intcJIccmaJ inctinacion. He is said to have asked Antiochos, King of 
SyHa, to make him a present of a Greek philosopher; for a real Greek 
phdosopher, viTOte Bindusara, he woiild pay a high pttee. The proposal 
could not be complied with, smcc Anriochos foimd no philosophers for 
sale; but chance atoned by giving Bindusara a philosopher for his son, 
Asltoka Vardhana mounted rhe thronc in 173 u-c. He found hiniscif 
ruler of a vaster empire than any Indian monarch before him: Afghank- 
tan, Baluchistan, and all of modem India but the extreme south-Tirødia- 
kirtHj or Tamil Land. For a time he govemed in the spirit of his grand- 
father Chandragupta, cruelly but well. Yuan Chwang, a Chinese travclcr 
who spent many years in India in the seventh centi^ tclls us that 
rhe prison maintained by Ashoka north of the Capital was sdll remem- 
bered in Hindu tradition as “Ashoka's HcU.” There, said his informants, 
all the tortures of any orthodox Inferno had been used in the punishment 
of criminals; to which the iCing added an edict that no one who en- 
tered that dungeon should ever come out of it alive. But one day a 
Buddhist saint, imprisoned there without cause, and flung into a cauldron 
of hot water, refused to boil. The jailer sent word to Ashoka, who camc, 
saw, and marveled. When the King tumed to leave, the jailer reminded 
him that according to his owm edict he must not leave the prison alive. 
The King admicted the force of the remark, and ordered rhe jaUer 10 be 
ihrown into the cauldron. 

On retuming to his palace Ashoka, we are told, underwent a profound 

conversion. Hc gave instructions that the prison should be demolished, 

and that the penal code should be made more lenient. At the same time 
he Icamed that his troops had won a great victory over the rebellious 
Kalinira tribe, had slaughtered thousands of rite rebels, and had taken 
many prisoners. Ashoka was moved to remorse at the thought 
of all this “violcnce, slaugheer, and separation” of captives “from those 
whom thev love.” He ordered the prisoners freed, restored their lands 
to the Kalingas. and sent them a message of apology which had no prcce- 
dents and has had few imitations. Thcn hc jolncd the Buddhist Order, 
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wore for a time the garb of a monk, gave up hunting and the cadng of 
mcat, and cntcred upon the Eighrfold Noble Way " 

It is at present impossible to say how mueh of this is myth, and how 
mueh is history; nor can we discem, at this distance^ the motives of the 
King- Perhap hc saw the growih of Buddhism, and tliought xhat its code 
of gcncTOsicy and peace mlght provide a convcnlent regimen for his 
pcople^ saving coundess policemcn. In the eleventh ye^ir of his rcign he 
began to issue rhe most remarkable edicts in the history of govemnientt 
and comnianded that they should be carved upon rocks and pil lårs in 
simple phrase and local dialects, so thac any lirerate Hindu might be able 
to understand thenu The Rock Edicts have been found in almost every 
part of India; of the pillars ten remain in placc^ and the position of ri.vcnty 
others has been detcmiined. In these edicts we find the Emperor accept-^ 
ing the Buddhist fajth complerely^ and applying it resolutely throughout 
the last spherc of human affairs in which wc should have expeted to 
find it— statesmanship. It is as if some modem empire had suddenly 
announeed that henceforth It would practicc Christianity. 

Though these edicts are Buddhist they will not seem to us entirely 
religious. They assume a futti rc lif c, and thereby suggest how soon the 
sccpticism of Buddha had been rcplaced by the faJth of his followers- 
But they express no bellef in, make no menrion of^ a personal God.” 
Ncither is there anv word in them about Buddha, The edicts are not 
interested in theology: the Samath Edict asks for harmony within the 
CImrch, and prcscrlbes penalties for those who weaken it with schism;" 
but other edicts repatedly enjoin religious tolerance^ One must give 
aln^ to Brahmans as well as to Buddhist priests; one must not spak ill 
of other men^s faiths. The King announces thac all his subjects are his 
beloved children, and that he will not discriminate against any of them 
because of cheir diverse creeds,** Rock Edict XII speaks wHth almost 
contemporary pertinenec- 

His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King does reverence to men 
of all sects, whecher aseedes or householdcrv* by gifes and various 
forms of reverence. 

His Sacred i\IajesT)% howevert cares not so mueh for gifts or 
extemal reverence, as that there should be a grouth of clic essence 
of the matter in ail sects. The growth of the essence of the matter 
assunies various forms, but tlie root of it is restraint of spetch; to 
%vit, 3 man must not do reverence to his own secc, or disparagc that 
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of anothcr^ \vjthom: rcason* Dcprcciation should bc for spccific rca- 
sons only, bct:ausc tht scct5 of othcr peopJe aiJ desene jncvcrcnce for 
somc reason or anocher. 

By thus acdng a man cxalts his own scct^ and at the same time 
does service to the sects of other peoplc- By accing contrariwise a 
man hurts his ewn scct, and does disscr\nce to the sccts gf othet 
pcoplc, . - . Coneord is meritorious. 

“The essence of rhe matter^* is explained more clcarly in the Second 
PiJJar Edicc, “The La\v of Piety is excellent. But wherein consists the 
Law of Piety? I ri these things; to wit, Jittle mipiety, many good deeds, 
compassion, libcrality, mithfulticss, purity.” To set an example Ashoka 
ordcred his officials evemv here to regard the pcople as his childrciv to 
treac thein without Impatience or harshoess, never to torture rhem, and 
never to imprison them without good causc; and he comniandcd the 
officials to read these insemetions periodically to the people.“ 

Did these moral edicts ha\'e any result in improving the conduct of the 
pcople? Per haps they had soniethlng to do wirh sprcadlng the idea of 
akmtsa^^^nd cocotiragingahscincnce from meat and alcohoJic drinks ainong 
the upper classes of India-" Ashoka hunself had all the confidence of a 
reformer in the cfficacy of his perrified sermons; in Rock Edicc IV^ he 
announces that mars'elous results have already appearedi and his siimmary 
gives us a clearcr conception of his doctrine: 

Now, by reason of the practice of piety by His Sacred and Graei- 
oos iMaJesrj^ the King> the reverberacion of thé war-drums has be- 
corne the reverberacion of the Law. . - . As for many vears before 
has not happened, now, by reason of chc ineuteauon of the Law of 
Pict>^ hy His Sacred and Gracious Maj esry the King^ (chere is) 
incrcascd abstendon from die sacnficlal slaughter of li ving crearures, 
abstention from the killing of animatc beings, secmlv bchavior to 
relatives, seemly bchavior to Brahmans, hearkening to father and 
mother, hearkening to ciders. Thus, as in many othcr wavs, the 
practice of the Law (of PictxO has inereased^ and His Sacred and 
Gracious Alajesty the King will make such practice of the Law 
inerease further. 

The Sons* grandsons and great-grandsons of His Sacred and 
Gracious Majest)^ chc King will cause this practice of die Law to 
incrcase until the con of universal destruction. 
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The good King exaggcratcd chc piery of men and the loyalty of sons. 
He himsclf labored arduously for the new religion^ Ixe irade htmself head 
of the Buddhist Church, la vished gifts upon it, bu ilt 84,000 monasteries 
for it*" and in irs name estabikhed tliroughout hk kingdom hospitals for 
men and animals." Hc sent Buddhist missloTiaries to all parts of India 
and CcyloHj c ven to Syria^ Grcece,*" where^ perha ps» they 

helped to prcparc for chc echics of Christ;* and shortly after his dcath 
missionaries Icft India to prcach the gospel of Budd ha in Tiber, China, 
Mongoha and Japan. In addition to this aexivity in religion, Ashoka gave 
himsclf zealously to the secular administration of his empire; his days of 
la bor were longt and he kept himsclf available to his aides for pubhc 
business at all hours,** 

His outscanding fault was egorism; it is difficulc to be at oncc modest 
and a reformer. His self-respect shines out in c very edicr. and makes him 
more completely the brother of Marcus Aurclius. Hc failed to percejve 
that the Brahmans hated him and only bidcd cheir time to destroy him, 
as the priests of Thebes had destroyed Ikhnaton a thousand years before. 
Not only the Brahmans, who had been given to slaughtering animals for 
themselves and thelr gods, but many chousands of hunters and fishermen 
resented the edias that set such severe limications upon the tahing of 
animal lifc; even the peasants groxvled at the cotiimand chat "chaff must 
not be set on fire along vvich the liviug chings in Half tlie empire 

waited liopcfully for Ashoka's deach. 

Yuan Chwang tells us that according to Buddhist tradirion Ashoka in 
his last ycars was deposed by his grandson, ti^ho acted wich the aid of 
court officials. Gradually all power was taken from the old ICing, and 
his gifts to the Buddhist Church camc to an end. Ashokak owm allowance 
of goods, even of food, \vas cut down, until one day his whole portion 
was hajf an fruit. The King gaz.ed upon it sadly, and then sent 

it to his Buddhist brcchren, as all that hc had to give-*" But m truth wc 
knoxv nothing of his latcr years, not even the year of his death+ Within 
a generation afrer his passing, hk empire, likc Ikhnaton*s, ctumblcd to 
pieces. As ic bccamc evident thac che sovereignty of the KJngdom of 
Alagadha was maintained rather by the inertia of tradition than by the 
organizacion of force, State after State renounced its adherence to the 
King of Kings at Patalipurra* Dcsccndants of Ashoka continued to rule 
IMagadha till the seventh cent u ry after Chrkt; but the Man rya Dynasty 
that Chandragupta had founded came to an end when King Brihadratha 
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was assassinaicd. Siarcs arc built not on thc ideals bue on the nature 
of men. 

In the polideal sense Ashoka had failcd; iu another sense hc had accom- 
plished one of the greatest tasks in history, Within rwo hundred years 
after his death Buddhism had spread throughour India, and was entering 
upon the bloodless conquest of Asia. If to this day, from Kandy in Ceylon 
to Kamakura in Japan, the placid face of Gautama bids men bc gentic to 
one another and love peace, it is partly because a dreamer, perhaps a 
saint, once held the thronc of India. 


m. THE GOI,DEX AGE OF INDIA 

An eptfch of invasloni—The KnAjm king^^The Gupta E^npbre— 

The traveis of Fa-Hien^The revivat of letters—The Huns 
in India—Harshe the generous—Tbe traveh of Yuan 

CJmang 

From the death of Ashoka to the empire of the Guptas—i.c,, for a 

period of almosr sL\ hundred years—Hindu inscriptions and documenis 

arc so few that the historv of this intciral is lost in obscu^it\^** Ic was 

_ ^ ■ 

not necessarily a Dark Age; great unlversities like thosc ar Taxila con- 
dnued ro funetion, and in the noithwcstem portion of India the inHucncc 
of Persia in architccture, and of Greecc in sculpturc, produeed a Bourish- 
ing civilization in the wake of Ale.vandct's invasion. Tn the first and second 
centuries before Christ, Sy dans, Greeks and Sevthians poured down in to 
thc Punjab, conquered it, and estahllshed there, for some three hundred 
years, this Grcco-Bactrian culture. Tn the first ccnttiry of what we so 
provincially call the Christian Era the Kushans, a central Asian tribe 
akin to the Turk's, captured Kabul, and from that city as Capital extended 
their power throughour nonlnvcstcm India and most of Central Asia. 
In thc rcign of their greatest king, Kanishka, the arts and Sciences pro- 
gressed: Greco-Buddhist sculprure produeed some of its fairest master- 
pieces, fine buildings werc reared in Peshawar, Tastla and Mathura, 
Charaka advanced the art of medieJne, and Nagarjuna and Ashva<»hosha 
laid the bases of that Mabayana (Greater V'‘ehicle) Buddhism which was 
to help Gautama to win China and Japan. Kanishka colcratcd many re¬ 
ligions, and experimented with x'arious gods; fina I ly hc chosc the new 
m>ThDlogic3t BuddhLsm that had made Buddha into a deity and had hlled 
the skies with Bodhisattivas and Ar hats; he callcd a great council of 
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Buddhist cheologmns to formulittc ihis creed for his rculins, and bccanic 
alniost a second Ashoka In spreading tlic Buddhist faith. The CouncU 
composed 300,000 siitra^j lowercd Buddha’s philosophy to the cmotional 
needs of the conimon soul, and raised him to divlnity. 

Mcanwhile Chandngupta 1 (qgite distinet, despire his name and nuni- 
ber, from Chandragupra iMauiya) had cstabhshed in Magadha the Gupta 
Dynasty of nadve kings. His successor, Samudragupta, in a rcign of 
fif ty years, made himself one of the foremost monar c hs in India’s long 
histoiy\ ile changed his capital from Pataliputra to Ayodhya, ancient 
home of the legendary Rama; sent his conquering aimics and tax-gatherers 
into Bengal, Assam, Nepal, and Southern India; and spent the treasurc 
brought to him from vassal States in promoting litcratunc, science, religion 
and the arts. Hc himself, in the interludcs of war, aehieved distinedon as 
a poet and a musician. His son, V^ikramaditya (“Sun of Potver”), cx- 
tended these conquests of arms and the mind, supported the great dram- 
acist Kalidasa, and gathered a brilliant clrclc of poets, philosophers, 
artists, scientists and scholars about him in his capital at Ujjain. Under 
these cwo kings India reached a beight of devciopment unsurpassed since 
Buddha, and a politlcal iinity rivaled only under Ashoka and Akbar. 

We discem some oudinc of Gupta civilization from the account that 
Fa-Hicn gave of his visit to India at the ojiening of the fifth century of 
our era. Ile was one of many Buddhists who camc from China to India 
during this Golden Age; and these pilgrims tvere probably less numerous 
chan the mcrchants and arabassadors who, despite her mountain harriers, 
tiow entered pacificd India from East and ^Vest, even ftom distant Rome, 
and brought to her a stimulating contact M'ith foreign customs and ideas. 
Fa-Hicn, after risking his life in passing through western China, found 
himself quite safe in India, travehng eveiy^vherc without encountering 
inoicstation or thicveiy''.** His journal tells how he took sLx years in coming, 
spent sLx years in India, and nceded three years more for his return via 
Ceylon and Java to his Chinese home “ He dcscribes with admiration 
the wealth and prosperity, the virtue and happiness, of the Hindu people, 
and the social and rcligious liberty which they enjoyed. He was aston- 
ished at the number, size and population of the great dcies, at the free 
hospitals and other charitable institutions which dotted the land,* at the 
number of students In the universiries and monastcrics, and at the impos- 


* Thest antedaicd by Three ccnturics rite fiist hospital built in E«ttipe-«å, the Maitm 

Dicu CFccttd in Piris in eItæ scvcnih centurj' aj>.^ 
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ing scaJe and splcndor of thc imperial palaccs/ His descriprion is quitc 
Utopian, exccpt for the matter of right hånds: 

The pcople are nurncmus and happy; ihcy have not to register 
their houscholds, or attend to any magjstrates or their rulcs; onlv 
thosc who cultivatc thc royal land have to pay a portion of the 
gain from it. If they want to go they go; if rhey want to stay 
they stay. The king governs without dccapitation or corporal pun- 
ishments. Criminals are simply fined; . . , even m cases of repeated 
attempts at u-icked rebellion they only have their right hånds cut 
ofT. . . , Throughout the wliole country the pcoplc do nor kill any 
living creature, nor eat onions or garlic. The only cxception is thåt 
of the Chandalas. ... In that country they do not keep pigs and 
ftnvls, and do not se II live cattle; in thc markets there are no bucchers’ 
shops, and no dealers in intoxicating drinks.* 

Fa-Hien hardly noted that thc Brahmans, who had been in disfa vor 
with thc Mauryan dyna.sty since Ashoka, were growing again in wcalth 
and power under thc tolerant rule of thc Gupta kings. They had revived 
the religious and literary traditions of pre-Buddhist days, and were dc- 
veloping Sanskrit into the Esperanto of scholars throughout India. It 
was under their influcncc and thc patronage of the oourt that the great 
Hindu cpics, the Mababbcirata and thc B^mysna^ were written dov'n 
into their present form.* Under this dynastao, Buddhist art reached 
its wmith in the frescoes of the A]anta eaves. In the judgment of a con- 
cemporary Hindu scholar, the ‘'mere names of Kalidasa and Varahaniihira, 
Gunavamian and Vashubandu, Aryabhata and Brahmagupra, are sufficient 
TO mark this cpoch as an apogec of Indian culturc.”” “An impartial his- 
torian,” sjys Haveli, “might well consider that the greatest triumph of 
British administration would bc to restorc to India all that she enjoyed 
in the fifeh century a.d.’’* 

This heyday of native culture was interrupted by a wave of thosc Hun 
ins^ons which now overran both Asia and Europc, rulning for a time 
India as well as Rome. Whilc Attila was raiding Europc, Toramana was 
capturing Malwa, and thc terrible Mihiragula vi'as hurling the Gupta 
rulers from their throne. For a century India relapsed into bondagc and 
chaos. Then a scion of the Gupta line, Harsha-Vardhana, recapeured 
notrhem India, built a Capital at Kanaug and for forty-two years gave 
peacc and security to a wide realm, in which once more native arts and 
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letters flourished. Wc tnay conjccture the skCj. spicndor and prospericy 
of Kanauj from the one unbelievable item that when the Moslems sacked 
it (1018 A*D.) chey destroyed lo^ooo tempi es." Irs fine public gsjdens 
and free bathin^ tanks were but a small part of the bcneficcncc of the 
new dynasty* Harsha himsclf was one of those rare kings who mafce 
monarchy appear—for a time—the most admltable of all forms of govem- 
nient. He \vas a man of personal charm and accomplishments, wriring 
poctry and dramas that iire read In India to this day; bue he did not allow 
rhese foiblcs to intcrferc wich the competent administration of his king- 
dom. “He was indefatigable/^ says Yuan Chwangt **i>nd the day was coo 
shorc for him; he forgor slecp in his devotion to good works.^“* Having 
bcgun as a worshiper of Shiva he was later converced to Buddhism^ and 
becanae another Ashoka in his pious bencfactions. He forhade the cating 
of animaJ food, established travclcrs' rests chroughouc his domain, and 
erected chousands of topes, or Buddhist shiincs, on the banks of the 
Ganges* 

Yuan Chwang^ most famous of the Chinese Buddhists who visieed 
India, tclls us that Harsha proclaimed, everj.^ five ycars, a great festival 
of charity, to which he invited all officials of all religions, and all chc 
pKx>r and needy of the realm* At this gathering it was his custom ro give 
away in public alins all the surplus brouglit inro the State treasury since 
the last quinquennial feasr. Yuan was surprised to see a grear quancity 
of gold, silver, coms, jc^\'elry^ fine fabrics and delicate brocades piled up 
in an open squaie, surrounded by a hundred pavillons caeh sea ting a 
thousand persons. Tkree days were given to religious exercisra; on the 
fourch day (if we may believe the incrcdible pilgrim) rhe distribution 
began. Ten thousand Buddhist monks were fed, and each received a 
pearl, garments, flovt^ers, perfumes, and one hundred pieccs of gold* Then 
the Brahmans were given aln)S almost as abundant; then the Jains; then 
other sects; then all the poor and orphaued laity that had come from 
every quarter of the kingdoni. Sometinies the distribution lasted three or 
four months. At the end Harsha di vested himsclf of his costly robes and 

jewcliy, and added them to the alms “ 

The memoirs of Yuan Chvvang reveal a certain theological cxhila ration 
as the mental spirit of the age. It Is a plcasaut picture, and sigmficant of 
India^s repute in other lands—this Chinese aristocrar leaving his comforts 
and perquisitcs in far-off Chang-an, passlng across half-civilized western 
China, through Tashkent and Samarkand {then a fiourishing city)^ over 
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the Himalayas Inio India, and thtn studylng scalously, for three yeais, 
in the monastic unlversity at Nalanda. His fanie as a scholar and a man 
of rank brought Kim many invitations from the princcs of India. When 
Hareha heard tliat Yuan was at the coun of Kumara, King of Assam, 
he summoned Kuimra to come with Yuan to Kanauj. Kumara refused, 
sayine that Harsha could have his head, but not his guest. Hareha 
answered; “I trouble you for your head,” and Kumara canie. Hareha 
ivas fascinated by Yuan^s Icarning and fine itianncrs, and called a con- 
vocacion of Buddhist notables to heat Yuan expound the Mahayana doc- 
trine. Yuan nailed his thcscs to the gateway of the pavillon in which the 
dlscourse was to bc held, and added a postscript in the manncc of the 
day: ”lf any one hcrc can find a angle wrong argument and can refute 
ic, I will let him cut off my licad.” The discusaon lasted eighteen days, 
but Yuan (Yuan reports) answered all objections and confounded all 
heretics, (Another account has it that his opponents ended the confercnce 
by serting fire to the pavillon.)'" Af ter many adventures Yuan found his 
w'ay back to Chang-ao, wherc an enllghtcned emper or enshrined in a rich 
tcmple the Buddhist rclics which this holy Polo had brought with him, 
and gave hiin a corps of scholare to help translate the manuscripts that 
he had purchased in India." 

All the glory of Harsha's rule, however, was artificial and precarious, 
for it depended upon the abiiity and generosity of a mortal king. \\''hcn 
he died a usurper sei/.ed the thronc, and illustratcd the nether side of 
monarchy. Chaos ensucd, and continued for almost a thousand yeare. 
India, like Europe, now suffered her Middlc Ages, was overrun by bar- 
barians, was conquered, di vided, and despoiled. Not untU the great Akbar 
would she know peace and unicy again. 


rv'. ANNALS OF RAJPUT.ANA 

The Sitnmrut o f India—The age of chivairy—The fall o f Chitor 

Thus Dark Age was lighted up for a moment by the epie of Rajputana, 
Here, in the States of jMewar, Marwar, Amber, Rikaner and many others 
of mclodious name, a pcoplc half natlve in origin and half dcsccnded from 
invading Scythians and Huns, had built a feudal civilization under the 
govemment of warlike rajas who cared more for the arc of life than 
for the life of art. Thcy began by aeknOMdedging the suicrainty of the 
Mauiyas and the Gupias; thcy ended by defending thelr indepcndencc. 
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and al] India, from thc inroads of Moslem hordes. Their dans were dis- 
tinguished by a military ardor and courage not usually" associated with 
India;* if wc may trust their admiring historian, Tod, every man of 
them was a dauntlcss Kshatriya, and every woman among them was a 
heroinc. Their very name, Rajpiits, mcanc “sons of kings”; and if 
somedmes they callcd their land Raj^fthas, it was to designate it as “thc 
home of royalty." 

AJl thc nonsensc and glamor—all the brave ry, loyalty, beauty, feuds, 
poisons, assassinations, wars, and subjection of woman—which our tradi¬ 
tions attach to the Age of Chivalry can be found in tlic annals of these 
plucky States. "The Rajput chieftains," says Tod, "were imbued with 
all the kindred virtues of thc western cavalier, and far his superior in 
mental attainments.”* They had lo vely women for whom they did not 
hesitatc to die, and who thought it only a matter of courtesy to accom- 
pany their husbands to the grave by the rite of suttee. Some of these 
women were educated and rcfined; some of the rajas were poets or 
scientists; and for a while a dclicatc genre of watcr-color paincing flour- 
ished among them in the medieval Persian style, For four centuries they 
grew in wealth, until they could spend 0,000,000 on thc coronacion of 
Mewar’s king.* 

It was their pride and their tragedy that they enjoycd war as thc highest 
art of all, the only onc befitting a Rnjput gentleman. This military spirit 
enabled them to defend themselves against the Aloslems with historie 
NTilor,t but it kept their little sraces so divided and weakened with strife 
that not all their brave ry could prescn'c them In the end. Tod’s account 
of thc fail of Cliitor, one of the Rajput capitals, is as romandc aa any 
Icgcnd of Arthur or Charlcmagnc; and indeed (since it is based solely upon 
native historians too faithful to their fatherland to bc in love with truth) 
these mar\'elous Annals of Rajasthaa may be as legendaiy as Le Morte 
d*Arthur or Le Chanson de Roland. In this version the Mohammedan 
invader, Alau-d-din, wanted not Chitor but thc princess Pudmini-"a ritle 
bestowed onlv on the supcrladvcly fair.” The Moslem chieftain pro- 
posed to raise the siege if the regent of Chitor would surrender the princess. 
Being refused, Alau-d-din agreed to wirhdraw if he were allowed to see 

* But cf. Arrian or ancitut India: “In war the Indiuns were by far ihc bras-ea of all 
the races inhabidng Asia at thai diEC."* 

t“No place on carrh.” says Count Keyseritng about Qiiior, "bas becn thc scene of 
equal hcrolsni, ImighilLncss, or an tqually noble readiness to die,"” 
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Pudmini- Fina I ly hc consented to dcpart if Ik might see Pudmini in a 
mirrori but this too was dcnicd him. Instcad, the womcn of Cbkor 
joined in dcfcnding thcir city; and whcn the Rajputs savv rhcir wives and 
daughrcrs dying beside them thcy fought until every man of them was 
dcad Whcn Alau-d-din ente red the Capital he found no sign of human 
life wirhin ks gates; all the males had died in battie, and their wives^ in 
the awful rite known as the JohuTj had burned themselves to death." 

V. THE ZENTTII OF THE SOUTH 

The ktTjgdoffis of the Deccan--Vi]ayatmgm‘--Krish 7 M Rirya— 

A 7/fedievji 77;etropolis—LiTu:s—Arts—Reiighn—Tragcdy 

As the Moslems advaneed into India nativc culturc receded fardier and 
farther sonth; and towards the end cf these AUddlc Ages the finest 
achievcmcnts of Hindu civili^jition werc those of die Dcccan. For a time 
the Chaljmka tribe maintaincd an independent kingdom rcaching across 
central India, and achicvcd, under Pulakeshin 11, sufficient power and gloiy^' 
to de feat Harsha* to attract Yuan Chvang, and to receive a respeetful 
embasy from Khosrou II of Persla. St was in Pulakcshin's rcign and ter- 
ritorj^ that the greatest of Indian paintmgs—the frescoes of Ajanta—were 
completcd. Pulakeshin was overthrown by the king of the Pallavas, who for 
a brief period bccamc the supreme power m central India. !n the esccrcmc 
South, and as carly as the first cenmry af ter Christ, the Pandyas cstab lished 
a rcalm comptising Madura^ Tinne velly t and parts of Travancore; they 
made Madura one of the finest of medieval Hindu cities, and adorned k 
with a gigaiitic temple and a thousand lesser works of architcctural art. 
In their tum they coo were overthrov n, first by the CholaSt and then bv 
the Mohammedans. Tlie Cholas ru led the region between Madum and 
Al adras, and thente westward to jMysore. They were o f great antiquievt be- 
irtg mentioned in the cdicts of Ashoka; but we know nothing of them until 
the ninth centurj^ whcn tliey began a iong career of conquest that brought 
them tribute from all southem India, even fron^ Ceylon. Then their power 
waned, and they passed under the control of die grtatest of the southem 
States, Vijayanagar.* 

Vijayanagar—the name both of a kingdom and of its capital—is a mclan- 
choly instance of forgotren glorj\ In the yeais of its grandeur it com- 

• In tliB medley of now ^mosc forgottim kin^dorm there were pertods of liicrary and 
94ti$tle—sbove alk archiiectural—creadon; diere ivere wealdiy eapItaSs, luxurious palac«, 
and migtit)' potentacts; but so va« ts India, and so long u \ts hiaoiy, that in con- 
^tited patagraph wc muse pass by, wlthout so cuuch la nicndonlng Uicm, men wKo for a 
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prised ^11 rhe present native States of che Jovver K^erher wlth 

Alysore and rhe entire Prcsidcncy of Madras. Wc may judge of its power 
and rcsourccs by considerin^ that King Krishna Raya led forth to hattic 
at lalikora 703^000 foot, 31,600 horse, 551 dephants, and some hundred 
thousand merchants, prostitures and ot lier camp fo J lovvers such as were 
then wont to acconipany an aniiy in irs cainpaigns “ The autocracy of 
the king was softened by a measurc of villige autonomy, and by the 
occasjonal appcarance of an enlighrened and human monarch on rhe 
rhrone. Krishna Raya^ who ruled V'ijayanagar in the of Henry 
VIII^ compares favorably with thar constanr lover. He led a lifc of justice 
and courtesyt gave abounding alms, toterited all Hindu fairhs> en joy ed 
and supported literacurc and the arts, forgave fallen enemies and spared 
their cities^ and devoted himself sédulously to the chores of administra- 
rion. A Portuguese niissionaryt Domingos Paes (1522), describes hini as 

the most feared and perfeet king that could possibJy be; chcerful 
of disposition^ and very merry; he is onc that sccks to honor for- 
cigners^ and rcccives diem kindly* * . . * He is a greac niJcr^ and a 
man of mueh justice^ but snbject to sudden firs of rage. ... He is 
by rank a greacer Jord than any, by reason of what he possesscs 
in armies and territories; but it scems that he has in faet nothmg 
compared ro what a man likc him ought to have, so gallant and per- 
feec is he in all things.*"* 

The Capital, founded in 1336^ was probably the richesr city chat India 
had yet knowm. Nicolo Conti^, vkiting it about 1420, estimated its cireum- 
ference at sLxty milesj Paes pronouneed it *^as large as Rome, and very 
beautiful to the sight." There were^ he added, ^^many groves of trccs 
within it, and many conduits of water''; for irs engineers had constructed 
a huge dam in the Tungabadra River, and had formed a rcscrv'oir from 
which water was conveyed to the city by an aqueduer fif teen miles long, 
cut for se veral miles out of rhe solid rock. Abdu-r Razzak, who savv the 
city in 1443, reported ir as “such that cyc has not seen, nor ear heard, of 
any placc resembling it upon the whole carth.” Paes considered ir *^thc 

time dioughe ihcy dominiicd ihc cirth. For CTamplc, Vikrani^iditya, who niled the 
Chalyiik^ns for hilf 3 . ccnnjr>' <1076-1116), was 50 succcssfiil In wir thiiE (tikt NicKschc) 
he proposed CO found a new chronotogic^ cra, dividing ill hiscoiy inro before blfn suid 
after hnn. Today he is a foomote. 

• Aniong these modesc posscs^ons ert cwclvc chousutd wivct* 
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best-provided city in tne worJd,, , . ror in this one evciythiog abounds.” 
Tht houses, hc rclls us, numbered over a hundred thousand—implying 
a population of half a million souls. Hc marvcls at a palace in whJch one 
room was bu ilt cntircly of ivory; “it is so nch and beautiful that you 
would hardly find anywhere anorhcr such.'”* Whcti Firoz Shah, Sultan of 
Delhi, married the dauglucr of Vijayanagar’s king in the latter’s Capital, 
the road was sprcad for six miles with velvet, satin, cloth of gold and other 
costly stuffs.** However, every traveler is a liar. 

Undernqath this wcalth a population of serfs and laborers lived in 
povcrty and supcrstition, subject to a code of laws that preserved some 
commercial moralicy by a barbarous severity. Punishment ranged from 
mutilacion of hånds or feet to casting a man to the eicphants, curting ofT 
his head, impaling him alive by a stake thrust through his bclly, or hang- 
ing him on a hook under his chin untd he died;" rape as well as large- 
scale thefe was pun ished in this last way. Prostitution was permitted, 
regulated, and tumed into royal revenue, "Oppositc the mint," says 
Abdu-r Razzak, “is the ofHce of the prefeet of the city, to which it is 
said twelve thousand policemen are actached; and their pay ... is de¬ 
ri ved from the proceeds of the brorhels. The splendor of these houses, 
the beauty of the heart-ravishers, their blandishments and oglcs, are be- 

yond all description. Women were of subject sratus, and we re cxpected 
to kill themselves on the dcath of their husbands, sometimes by allowing 
themselves to be buried alive." 

Under the Rayas or Kings of Vijayanagar Uterature prospered, both 
in classical Sanskrit and in the Telugu dialecr of the south. ICrishna Raya 
was himsclf a poet, as well as a liberal patron of letters; and his poet 
laureatc, Alasani-Peddana, is ranked among the highest of fndja’s singers. 
Paln ting and architecture Hou rished; enormous templcs werc budt, and 
alniost every foot of their surface carved into statuary or bas-relief. 
Buddhism had lost its hold, and a form of Brahmanism that especially 
'honored Vishnu had become the faith of the pcople. Hic cow was holy 
and \vas never klllcd; but many species of cattle and fowl werc sacriticed 
CO the gods, and eaten by the pcople. Religion was brutal, and manners 
were retined. 

In one day all this power and luxury were dratroyed. Slowly the 
conquering Moslems had made their M’ay south; now the sultans of 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda and Bidar united their forces to rcduce 
dus last stronghold of the native Hindu kings. Their combined armies 
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mc[ Rama Raja's half-million men at Tallkota; thc superior numbers of 
the arrackcrs prevailcd; Rama Raja was caprured and beheaded in the 
sight of his followcts, and thcsc, losing couragCs ficd. Nearly a hundred 

thousand of them were slaln in the retreat, unHl all the streams wcre colorcd 
with their biood. The conqucnng troops plundcrcd thc wealthy Capital, 
and found the booty so abundant “that cvcry private man in thc allied 
anny bccame rich In gold, jewels, effeers, tents, arms, horses and slaves.’"’ 
For five months thc piunder continued: the viccors slaughtered the help- 
less idhabitants in indiscriminate butehery, emptied thc stores and shops, 
smashed the temples and palaces, and labored at great pains to destroy 
all thc statuary and paincing in the city; then they went through thc 
streets with daming torches, and set fire to all that would bum. When at 
last they rccircd, Vijayanagar was as completely ruined as if an earth- 
quake had visited it and had left not a stone upon a stone. It was a dc- 
stmetion ferocious and absolutc, typifying that terrible Mosiem con- 
quest of India which had begun a thousand ycais before, and was now 
complete. 

VI. THE MOSLEM CONQUEST 

Th^ 'U^eahening of ludia—Maimmd of Gb^ii—The Sitltonate of 
Delbi—Its cuitttral aiides—hs bnitai poHcy—The iesison of 

Indiitn hhtory 

The Mohammedan Conquest of India is probably thc bbodiest story 
in history. It is a dlscouraging tale, for its evident moral is that civilLta- 
tion is a prccarious thing, whose dclicate complex of order and llbcrty, 
culnire and peace may at any time be overthrown by barbarians invading 
frona without or multiplying within. The Hindus had allowed their 
strength to be wasted in mtcmal division and ^var; they had adopted re- 
l^ons like Buddhism and Jainism, which unnerved them for thc tasks 
of lifc; they had failcd to organize their forces for the proteedon of their 
fronders and their capitals, their wealth and their freedoni, from the 
hordes of Scythians, Huns, Afghans and Turks hovering about India's 
boimdaries and waiting for national weakness to let them in. For four 
hundred years (6qo-jooo a.d.) India invited conquest; and at last it came. 

The first Mosicm anack was a passing raid upon Multan, in the western 
Punjab ((S64 A.O.) SimiJar raids oceurred at the convcnience of the in¬ 
vaders during the ncxt three cenmries, with the result that the Moslems 
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cst^iishcd rhcmseJvca in the Indiis valicy ab nu c tlm same time t hat 
their Arab co-rcligionists in the W'^est were fighting the liattlc of Tours 
(7J1 A*D.) for the master)' of Europe, But the real jMoslcm conniiest of 
India did not come till the turn of the first millennium after Chrisc. 

Jn the year 997 a Turkbh chieftain by tlic namc of Mahmuti became 
sultan of the little State of Ghazni, in castem Afghanistan. Mahmud knew 

that his thronc was young and poor, and saw thar India, across the border, 
^^'as oJd and rich; the conclusion was obvious. Pretending a holy zeal for 
destroying Hindu idoJatry, he swept across the frontlcr with a force in¬ 
spired by a pious aspiration for booty. He met the unprepared Hindus 
at Bhi ni nagar, slaughtered them, pillaged their cities, destroyed their tem- 
, and carried away the accumulatcd trcasurcs of centurics. Retumin 
to Ghazni hc astonished tJie ambassadons of foreign powers by displaying 
“jewels and unbored pcarls and rubics shining like sparks, or likc wine 
conpaled with icc, and emeralds like fresh sprigs of myrtie, and diamonds 
in size and weight likc pomegranates."" Each winter Alahmud dcsccnded 
into India, filled his creasure chest with spoils, and amused his men with 
full freedom to pUlage and kilh caeh spring he retnmed to his capiral 
richer than before. At Alatliura (on the Jumna) hc took from the temple 
its statues of gold enerusted with precious stoncs, and emptied its coiTcrs 
of a vast quanticy of gold, silver and jewelty'; he expressed his admiration 
for the architecture of the great shrine, judged that its duplication wouid 
cost one hundred million Jhtars and the labor of two hundred years, and 
then ordcred ic to be soaked with naphtha and bumt to the ground.” 
Six years later he sacked another opulent city of northem India, Somnath, 
killed all its fif ry rhousand inhabitants, and dragged its wealth to Ghazni, 
In rhe end he became, per haps, the richest king that history has ever 
known, Sometimes he spared the population of the ravaicd ettics, and 
took them home to bc sold as slaves; but so great was the number of such 
captives that after some years no one could be found to offer more than 
a few shillings for a siave. Before every important engagement Alahmud 
knclt in prayer, and asked the blcsslng of God upon his arms. He reigned 
for a thifd of 3 century; and when hc died, full of years and honors, 
Al oslem historians ranked him as the grearese monar ch of his time and 
one of the greatest sovercigns of any age,’^ 

Seelng the canonization that success had hrouglit to this magnificent 
thief, other Aloslcm miets profited by his cxample,"rhough none succecdcd 
in bettering his instruction. In 1 i8(S the Ghuri, a Turkish tribe of Afghan- 
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Istarit invaded India, capeured the cicy of Dclhii dcsT:roycd ics tcniplcs, 
confiscated its wealth, and settlcd down in ics pahccs to cstabliih clie 
Sultanate of Delhi—an aJicn dcspotlsm fastened tipon northem India for 
rhrec ccnturics, and chcckcd only by assassinacion and revolt. The first 
of these bloody sultans, Kutb-d Din Aibak, was a nonnal speciincn of 
his kind—fanacicalt fcrocious and inerciless. His gifts, as the Alohammedan 
hisrorian tells us, '\vere bestotved by hund reds of rliousands^ and his 
sbugheers Jikewisc were by hundreds of thousands.” In one victoiy' of 
this warrior (who had been purchased as a slave) ^ *^fifty thousand men 
camc under the collar of slaverj^ and the plain bccamc black as pltch wich 
Hindus/™ Another sultan. Balban, punished rebels and brigands by cast- 
ing rhem under the feet of elephants, or removing clieir skins, stuffing 
chese with straw, and hanging chem from tlie gates of Delhi. When some 
Mongol Inhabitants who had setdod in De I hi, and had been converced to 
Islam, attempted a xising. Sultan Alau-d^in (the conquerer of Chitor) 
had all the males—from fif teen to tltircy thousand of them—slaughtered 
in one day. Sultan Muhammad bin l'ughlak acquired the thronc by 
murdering his facher^ became a grear scholar and an elegant writer, 
dabbicd in mathematics, physics and G reck plulosophy, surpassed his 
predecessors in bloodshed and bnitality, fed the flesh of a rebel nephew 
to the rebefs wife and ciiildren, niincd the country with reckicss infla¬ 
tion, and laid it waste with pillage and murder till the inhabitants fled to 
the Jungle. Hc killed so many Hindus thac, in rhe words of a Aloslcni 
historkn, * ^rivere was constanriy in front of his royal pavillon and his Civil 
Courc a mound of dcad bodies and a hcap of corpes, vvhUe the s^vcepers 
and executioners were wearied out by their work of dragging’^ the vie- 
rims *‘and putting them to death in crowds.^^” In order to found a new 
Capital at Delautabad hc drove everj-^ inhabitant from Delhi and left it a 
desert; and hearing rhat a blind man liad stayed behind in Dclhi, he ordered 
liim to be dragged from the old to the new Capital, so that only a leg 
remained of the wretch w^hen his last joumey was finislved." The Sultan 
complained that the people did not love him, or rccognize his undeviating 
justice. He ruled India for a quarrer of a century, and died in bed. His 
successor, Firoz Shah, invaded Bengal, ofFcrcd a rewaxd for every Hindu 
head, paid for 180,000 of ihcm, raided Hindu villages for slaves, and 
died at the ripe age of dghtJ^ Sultan Ahmad Shah feasted for tlircc days 
w'hcnever the nunihcr of dcfenseless Hindus sbin in his territories in one 
day reached twenty thousand,’^ 
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These njlcrs wcrc often men of abiiity, and their followers were gifted 

with fierce courage and industry; only so can we understand ho'W they 
could have maintained their rule among a hostile pcople so ovenvhelm- 
Ingly outnumbering them* All of them were armed with a religion 
mditaristic in operation, but far superior in its stoical monotheism to any 
of the popuJar cuJts of India; they concealed Its actractiveness by making 
the public exercisc of the Flindu religions Ulcgal, and thereby driving 
them more deepty into the Hindu souL Some of these t li irsty despots 
had culture as well as abiiity; they patronized the arts, and engaged 
artists and ardsans—usually of Hindu origin—to build for them magnifi- 
cent mosiques and tombs; some of them were scholars, and delighted in 
conversc with histoiians, poets and scientists. One of the greatest scholars 
of Asia, AJberuni, accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni to India, and wrote 
a scientific survey of India comparable to Pliny’s Natuml Hiitory and 
Huniboldt’s CosTffos, The Moslem histoiians w’ere alniost as numerous 
as the generals, and yielded nothing to them in the cnjoyment of blood- 
shed and war. The Sultans drew from the people every rupec of tiibute 
that could bc cxacted by the ancient art of taxation, as well as by straight- 
forward robbery; but they stayed in India^ spent their spoils in India, 
and thereby turned them back into India’s cconomic life. Kcverthclcss, 
their terrorism and exploitation advanced that weakening of Hindu phy- 
sique and morale which had been begtm by an exhausting clunatc, an 
inadequate diet, political disunity, and pessimistic religions. 

The usual policy of the Sultans was clearly sketched by Alau-d-din, 
who required his advisets to draw up “rules and regulations for grinding 
dowTi the Hindus, and for depriving them of that wealth and property 
which fosters disaffeetion and rebellion.™ Ilalf of the gross producc of 
the soil w’as coJIcctcd by the govemment; native rulers had taken onc- 
sixth, “No Hindu,” says a Moslem hlstorian, “could hold up his head, 
and in their houses no sign of gold or siiver ... or of any superfluitv 
was to be seen. . . . Blow's, confinemenc in the stocks, imprisonment and 
chains, were all employed to enforoe payment.” When onc of his own 
ad visers protested against this policy, Aiau-d-din answered: “Oh, Doctor, 
thou art a leamcd man, but thou hast no experience; I am an unlettercd 
man, but I have a great dcal. Jie assured, then, thac the Hindus will never 
become submissive and obedient till they are redueed to pove^tJ^ I have 
therefore given orders that Just sufficient shall bc Icfc to them from year 
to year of com, milk and curds. but that they shall not bc allowed to 
aceumulate boards and property.™ 
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This is the secret of the polidcal historj^ of modem India. Weakened 
by division, it suceumbed to in\'adeis} impoverished by invaders, It lost all 
power of resiscance, and took refuge in supematuraJ consolations; it axgued 

thac both mastery and slavery were supcrficial delusions, and concludcd 

rhat freedom of the body or the nation was hard ly worth defending in 
so brief a life. The bitter iesson that may be drawn from this tragedy 
is that eternal vigilancc is the price of civilization. A nadon muse love 
pcacc, but keep its powdcr dry. 

A'll. AK BAR THE GREAT 

Tmtsrlane— Babiir—Himtaytm —Akbar — His goverimtent—His 
character—His patramge of the arts—His passion for philoso- 
phy—His friendship for Hhtduistft and Christianity—His 

tie^i} reiig^on—Tbe last days of Akbar 

Tt is in the nature of govemments to degenerate; for power, as Shcllcy 
said, poisons c vety hånd that touches it.“ The exccsscs of the Delhi 
Sultans lost them the support not only of the Hindu population, but of 
their Moslcm followers. VVhen fresh invasions camc from the nortli 
these Sultans were defeated with the same case with which they theiH' 
selves had won India. 

Their first conqueror was Tamcrlanc himself-more properly Timur-i- 
lang—a Turk who had accepted Islam as an admirablc wcapon, and had 
given himseif a pedigree going back to Genghis Khan, in order to win the 
support of his Mongol horde. Having attained the thronc of Samarkand 
and fceling the need of more gold, it dawned upon him that India was 
still full of iniidels. His generals, mindfui of Moslem courage, demurred, 
poinring out that the infidcls who could be reached from Samarkand were 
alrcady under iMohammedan rule. Mullahs leamed in the Koran dccided 
the matter by quoting an inspiring vcrsc; “Oh Prophet, make war upon 
infidels and unbclievers, and treac them with severity.”" Thereupon 
Timur crossed the Indus (1398), massacred or enslaved such of the in- 
habitants as could not flce from him, defeated the forces of Sultan Malunud 
Tughlak, oceupied Del hi, slew a hundred thousand prisoners in cold 
biood, plundered the city of all the wealth that the Afghan dynasty had 
gathered therc, and carned it off to Samarkand with a multitude of women 
and slaves, leaving anarchy, famine and pestilencc in his wake." 

The Del hi Sultans remounted their rhrone, and taxed India for anot her 
century before the real conqueror camc. Babur, founder of the great 
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, Mogul* Dynast}\ was a man every whh as Drave and fascinating as Alex¬ 
ander* Dcscended from boih Timur and Gcnghls Khan^ he mherited all 
the abilitj'' of rhese scourges of Asla wirhouc tlicir brutality. I k suffered 
from a surplus of energy in bmiy and mmd^ he fougbt^ hun red and rra veled 
insatiably; ir was notliing for him, single-handed, to kilJ five enemies in 
five minutes.'^ In t\vo days he rode one hundred and sixty miles on horsc- 
back, and swTim the Ganges twice in the bargain; and in his last years 
he remar ked that not since the age of eleven had hc kept the fast of 
Ramadan twice in the same placc * 

“In the twclfth ycar of my age," he begins his “I became the 

ruicr in the countrj- of Farghana.’* At fiftcen he besieged and captured 
Saniarkand; lost it again when he could not pay his troops; nearly died 
of illness; hid for a rime in the mountains, and then recaptured the city 
with cwo hundred and forty men; losc it again through treachery; hid 
for rwo ycars in obscure poverty, and thought of reriring to a peasant 
life in China; organixed another force, and, by the contagion of his own 
brave ry, took Kabul in his twcntj-'-sccond year; overwhelmcd the one 
hundred thousand soldicrs of Sultan Ibrahim at Panipat with twelve 
thousand men and some fine horses, kllled prisoners bv' the thousands, 
captured Delhi, cstablislicd tlicre the greatest and most bcncficent of the 
foreign dynastics that have ruled India, enjoyed- four years of pcacc, 

composed excellent poems and memoirs, and died at rhe age of fortv- 
seven after living, in action and experience, a century. 

His son, [ lumavTin, was too weak and vacillating, and too addicted 
to opium, to carry on Babur’s work. Sher Shah, an Afghan chief, dc- 
feated him in two bloody batties. and resrored for a time the Afghan 
power in India. Sher Shah, though capable of slaughter in the best 
Islamic style, rcbuilt Delhi in fine architectural raste, and established 
govemmental reforms that prepred for the cnlightencd rille of Akbar. 
Two niinor Shahs lield the power for a dccadc; then Humayun, after 
twelve years of hardship and wandering, organized a force in 'Persia, le- 
enrered India, and recaptured the thronc. Eight months latcr Humajiin 
fell from the terracc of his library, and died. 

• ii mother form of AJewffof. The Moguls were really Turks; but the Hindus 

callcd-jind stUl caU-alJ nonhem Mosicfns (except the Afghamr iMoguk,^ ‘'Bahur" a 
M<sngo| nkkiuFTn=n meantiig Lionj the real naim q! the AtoøuJ lunpcror of India was 
Zahiru-d din iMuhajnniiidi** 
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During his exLle and poverty his wife had home him a son whom hc 
had piously caJlcd jMuhamniad^ but whom India was to call Ak bar— 
that is, **Vcry Great.” No effort was spared to make him greatj even his 
ancestry had taken every precaucioUt for in his veins ran the biood 
of Babur^ Tknitr and Genghis Khan. Tutors were supplied him in 
abundance, but he rcjccted them, and refused to Icam how to read. In- 
stcad he educated himself for kingship by incessant and dangerous sporty 
he bccamc a perf eet horseman^ phycd polo rovJilly, and knew the art 
of controlling the most ferocLous clephants; he was always ready to set 
out on a lion or tiger hunt^ to undergo any fatigue^ and to face all dangers 
iu the firsc person. Like a good Turk hc had no cffcminate dlstastc for 
human biood; when, at the age of fourteen„ he was invited to win the 
title of Slayer of the 1 nfidel—by killing a Hindu prisoner, he cut 

off the man's head at oncc witli onc stroke of his sciniitar. These were 
the barbarous beginnings of a man destined to bccome onc of the wisest, 
most humane and most culrured of all the kings known to history** 

At the age of eighteen hc took over from the Regent the full direedon 
of affaii^. His dominion then extended over an eighth of India—a belt 
of territory some three hundred miJes broad^ running from the north- 
west fronticr at Multan to Benares in the East* He set out with the zeal 
and voracity of his grandfather to cxccnd these borde rs; and by a series 
of ruthlcss wars he made himself ruler of all Hindusran cxcept for the 
little Rajput kingdom of Mewar* Retuming to Del hi he put aside his 
aniior^ and devoted himself to re-organizing the administration of his 
realm. His power was absolute, and all importan t officcs^ even in distant 
provinccs, were filled by his appointment. His principal aides w'crc four: 
a Prime Minister or Vijkjr; a Finance Minister, called somerimes Va^r 
(Vizicr)^ somerimes Di'wan; a Moster of the Court, or Bakhsti; and a Pri¬ 
mate or Sadr, who was head of the Mohammedan religion in India. xAs 
his rule aequired tradition and prestige he depended Icss and Icss upon 
military power, and contented himself with a standing army of some 
tvventj’'-five thousand men* In rime of war this modest force was aug- 
mented with troops reeruited by the provmcial military governors—a pre- 
carious arrangement which had something to do with the fall of the 

" L^r&r he came tn Jt:cagrii?-c ftic vilue of bc>ok 5 > antl—bein^ still un^blc to md—lisrtrted 
for hours whLle uthers rtud tu hiin, uften from absmoc aod dilficrulc volunics. [n [lie end 
he became an iiliccracc schdbLr^ loving lencni and air, and suppotting' them ^iih royal 
lailgtsw. 
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Mogul Empir« under Aurangzeb.* Bribery and cmbeizlcmcnt throve 
atnong these govemors and their subordinates, so that much of Akbar's 
time was spent in checking corruption. Hc rcgulatcd with strict cconomy 
the expenscs of his court and houschold, fixLng the prices of food and 
materials bought for them, and the wagcs of labor cngagcd by the State. 
When he died he left the equlvaient of a billion dollars in the creasury, 
and lils empire \vas the most powerful on earth.** 

Both law and taxation were severc, but far less than before. From 
one-sLsth to one-third of the gross produce of the soU was taken from 
the peasaots, amoundng to some $100,000,000 a year In land tax. The 
Emperor was legis lator, exccutivc and judge; as suprcmc court he spent 
ntany hours in gi ving audlcnce to importanc litigants. His law forbade 
child marriage and compulsory suttcc, sanctioncd the remarriagc of 
widows, abolished the slavery of captivcs and the slaughtcr of anlmals for 
sacrilice, gave frecdom to all religions, opened career to ever}' talent of 
whatevcr crced or race, and r emo ved the hcad-tax that the Afghan 
miers had pbced upon all Hindus unconverted to Islam." At the beginning 
of his reign the law Included such pumshnients as mutilationj at the end 
it was probably the most cniightened code of any sbitccnth-century gov- 
emment. Every State begins with violence, and (if it becomes secure) 
mcllows into libert)'. 

But the strength of a ruler is of ten the weakness of his govemment. 
The system dejiended so much upon Akfaar’s superior qualities of mind 
and character that obviously it would threaten to disintegmte at his deach- 
He had, of course, most of the virrues, since he engaged most of the 
historians: hc Avas the hest athlete, the best horseman, the best swords- 
man, one of the greatest archltects, and by all odds the handsomest man 
in the kingdom. Actually hc had long arms, bow legs, narrow Mongoloid 
eyes, a head drooping leftward, and a wart on his nose." He made hlm- 
self presentable by neatness, dignity, screnity, and brilliant eyes thar could 
spark! c (says a contemporary) “like the sea in sunshine,” or flarc up in 
a way ro make the o ffender tremble with terror, like Vandamme before 
Napoieon. He dressed simply, in brocaded cap, blouse and trousers, jcwels 
and bare feer. He cared llttle for mear, and gave it up almost cntircly 


• Th^ army wms supptied with thr best ardnjnce yct seer ui [ndia, bue ntferior to ihat 
chen ifi in Europe. Akbar^s cffoir^ ta scciux bener giin$ and thi$ In 

the instninienrs of sJau^liier codperated ulih chc dcgeofinitioQ ol hu dscendants m dc- 
ttmiining the Europcia conqiiesc of Indb. 
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in his later ycars, saying rhac "U is not right chac a man shonld makc Kis 
stomach tht grave of animals/^ Nevertheless he wos strong in body snd 
wUl, cxcelJed in many active sporrs, and rhoughe norhing of walking 
thirty-six miles in a day. He iiked polo so mueh that he invenred a 
Itiminous bal I in ordcr chac rhe game mighr be played ar night. Hc In- 
herired the violent impnlses of his family, and in his youth (like his Chris^ 
rian contemporaries) he was capablc of sol ving problems by assassination. 
Gradually hc leamed, in VVoodrow Wilson^s plirasc, to sit upon his o^vn 
volcanoj and he rose far above his time in rhat spiric of fair play which 
does not always distinguish Orienral miers. clcmency>” says 

Firishta, “was without bounds; this virtue he often carried beyond the 
line of pmdcnce/^'^ He was generous, expenJing vast sums in alms; he 
was affable to all, bat cspecially to the lowly; “cheir littic offerings/' says 
a Jesuit missionaiy, “he used to accept wirh such a plcascd looki handling 
them and putring rhcni in his bosom^ as hc did nor do with the most 
lavish gifts of the nobles.^* One of his contemporaries described him as 
an epileptic; many said that melancholy possessed him to a morbid degree* 
Perhaps to put a brighter color on realityt he dr ank liqnor and took 
opium, in moderationj his father and his childrcn had similar habits, with- 
out similar self-controL* He had a harem suirablc ro the size of his em¬ 
pire; one gossip teUs us rhat ^'the KJng hath in Agra and Fathpur-Sikri, 
as they do credibly report, one thousand clcphants, thirty horses^ four- 
teen hundred tamc dcer, cight hundred coneubines.^^ But hc does not 
scem to have had sensual ambitions or tastes. Hc married widely, but 

w 

politJcaJly; he pieased the Rajput pririces by espousing cheir daughters, 
and thereby bound them to the support of his throne; and from rhat time 
the Al<wul Dynasty was half native in biood. A Rajput hecame his lead- 
ing general, and a raja rose to be his greatest minister. His dieam was a 
United India." 

His mind was not quitc as realisdc and coldly accurate as Gesar's or 

Napoleon’s; he had a passion for metaphysics, and might, if deposed, 
have bccome a mystic recluse. He thoughe constantly, and was fore ver 
niahing invendons and suggesting unprovements.* Like Haroun-al-Rashid 
he took noctumal rambles in disguise, and camc back bursting with re¬ 
forms. In the mldst of his complex acti\nty he made time to colIecT a 
great library^ composed cntirely of man uscripts beautifuliy written and 


* Two of hts chiidreo died in youth of chrome alcoboiisanJ 
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cngraved by those sk i I ful pcfuiien whom hc estccmcd as iirtiscs fully 
cqual to rhe paintcrs and archlcects that adomcd his rcign. He dcspised 
print as a mecliaiucal and iinpersonal thing^ and soon disposcd of thc 
choicc spccimcns of European rypography presented to hlm by his Jesuit 
friends. The volumes in his library numbered only twenty-four tbousand, 
but they were valiicd ae $3+500,000^ by those who thought that such 
hoards of the spirir could be estimated in matcrbl terms. He patronized 
poets vvichout Stine, and loved one of them—thc Hindu Birbal—so mueh 
that he made him a court favoiitc^ and finally a general^ whercupon Birbal 
njade a iness of a campaign, and was slaughtered in no lyne fllght,**^ 
Atbar had his lircrary aides render into Perslan—which was the language 
of his court—thc mastcrpicccs of Hindu literature, history and science^ 
and himsclf supervised the translation of the Inrcmiinable Mahabharata-^ 
Every art flourished under his patronage and stimulation^ Hindu music 
and poctry had now one of their greatest periodsj and painting, bocli 
Persian and Hindu^ reached its sccond s^nith through Ivis encourage- 
ment.’" At Agra he directed the biulding of the famous Fort, and within 
its walls erected (by proxy) fivc hundred buUdings that his contem- 
jxirarics considered to bc among the most beautifnl in thc world* They 
were tom dovvn by the impetuous Shah Jehan, and can be judged only 
by such remnants of Akbar^s architccturc as the ton^b of Humavun at 

■ ^ J 

Delhi, and the lemains at Fathpur-Sikn, where the mausoleum of Akbar’s 
beloved fiicnd, thc ascctic SKaik Salini Chisti, is among the fairest struc* 
tures in India. 

Decpcr tliati tlicsc intc rests w'as his penebant for spcculation. This 
wcll-nigh omnipotent emperor sccrctly ycamed to be a philosophcr— 
mueh as philosophers long to be emperors, and cannot comprehend the 
snipidity of Providcnce in withholduig from them their rightful throncs. 
After conquering the worid, Akbar was unhappy because he could not 
understand it. “Alrhough,” he said, “I am the master of so vast a kingdom, 
and all the appiianccs of government are at my hånd, yct since true great’ 
ness consists in doing thc will of God, my mind is not at case in this diver- 
sity of sects and creedsj and apart from this outw^d pomp of clrcum- 
stance, with what satisfaction, in this despondency, can I undertake thc 
su’ay of empire? I a\s'ait the coming of some discreet man of principlc 

• The Moslcms hated Birbi], and rcjDiccd at his dcncK. One of the hbtgnan 

Badaoni, rccordcd thc meldenc wirh savt)§^ pirasurc: ^Biriaal, who had dtd from fear of 
his Life, was slain, and emered die row of thc dogs in 
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wlio will rcsolvc the difficuldes of my consclcnccp ^ ^ Discoiirses in 

philosophy have such a c hami for mc that they distract mc from ali elsc, 
and I forcibly restrain mysclf from listening to them Wt rhe ncccssary 
du ties of the hour should be neg]ected.”“ ^*Crowds of leamcd men from 
all nations,” says Badaonl, “and sages of various religions and sectSt caine 
to rhe courc and were honored with private con versa tions. Aftcr inquirics 
and inv^^estigations, whlch were rheir only business and oceupation day 
and nigliTt they would lalk about profound points of sciencCs che subilc- 
tics of revciation, the curiositics of history, and the s onders of nature*”**^ 
“The superiority of man,” said Akbar, “rests on the jcwcl of rcason.^^"* 
As bccanie a philosopber, he was profoundly inie rested in religion. 
His careful reading of the Alababharataf and his intiinacy with Hindu 
poets and sages, lured liim in to the study of Indian fairlis. For a time, at 
least, he accepted the theory of transniigration, and scandalized his Alos- 
lem followers by appearing in public with Hindu religious marks on his 
forehead. He had a flair for humoring all rhe creeds: he picased the 
Zoroastrkns by vvearing thcir sacred shirt and girdlc under his clorhes, 
and allowed the Jains to j>ersuade hiiii to abandon hunting, and to prohibit, 
on certaiti day s, the killing of animals. hen he Icamed of the new 
religion cailed Christianiry, which had come into India with the Portuguese 
oceupation of Goa, he despatched a message to the Paul ist missionarics 
rhere, invking chem to send cwo of their Icarned men to him. La ter some 
Jesuits came to Delhi and so interested him in Chrlsc thac he ordered his 
scribes CO translatc rhe New Testament.** He gave the Jesuits full frec- 
dom to make eonverts, and allowed them co bring up one of his sons. 
While Carholics were murdering Protestants in France, and Protestants, 
under Elizabeth, were murdering Catholics in England, and the Inquisi- 
tion was killing and robbing Jevvs in Spain, and Bruno was heing bumed 
at the stake in Iraly, Ak bar invited the represenrauves of all the religions 
in his empire to a confcrcnce, plcdged them ro peace, bsued edicts of 
colcration for eveiy cult and crocdi and, as evidence of his own neurraJity, 
married wives from the Brahman, Buddhist, and jMohammedan faiths, 

Uis greatest plcasure, aftcr the fires of youth had cooled, was in the 
free discussion of religions belitfs. He had i^ujtc discarded the dogmas 
of Islam, and to such an extent that his Moslem subjecK frerted under his 
impartial rule. “This kiog," St. Francis Xavier rcportcd with some ex- 
aggeration, “has destroyed the false sect of Mohammed, and wholly dis- 
credited it. In this city there is neither a mosque nor a ftorsn—the book 
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of thctr kw; and chc mosqucs that vi'crc there have bcen made stablcs 
for horses, and storehouses.” The Klng took no stock in revektions, and 
wouJd accept nothing that could not justify irself with science and 
philosophy. It was not unusuaJ for him to gather friends and prelaics gf 
various sects together, and discuss religion with them from Thursday 
evening to Friday noon. When the Aloslem ?fiullahs and the Christian 
pricsts quarrelcd he reproved them both, saying that God should be wgr- 
shiped through the intellect, and not by a blind adherence to supposed 
revelpcions. “Each person," he sald, in the spirit—and perhaps through 
the influence—of the Upanishads and Kablr, “according to his condldon 
gives the Supreine Being a name; hut in reaJity to oame the Unknowabic 
is valn," Certain iMoslems suggested an ordeal by fire as a test of Chris- 
tianity ttj* Islam; a fimllah liolding the Koran and a prlest holding one of 
the Gospels werc to enter a fire, and he who should come out unhurt 
would be adjudged the teacher of tnith. Akbar, who did not likc the 
vmliab who was proposed for this experiment, warmly seconded the sug¬ 
gestion, but the Jesuit rejected it as blasphemous and impious, not to say 
dangerous. Gradually the rival groups of thcologians shunned these con- 
ferenoes, and left them to Akbar and his rationalist intimates “ 

Ilarasscd by the religions divisions in his Idngdom, and disturbed by 
the thought that they might disnipt it after his death. Akbar finally de- 
dded to promulgate a new religion, conraining in simple form the essen- 
rials of the warring faiths. The Jesuit missionary Bartoli records the 
matter thus: 

He sunuTiDned a General Council, and invited to it all the mas¬ 
ters of leaming and the militaiy commantbnts of the cirics round 
abouc, cxcluding only Father l^dolfo, whom it was vain to expcct to 
be other than hostUe to his sacrilcgious puqjose. When he had them 
all assenibled in front of hini, he spoke in a spirit of astute and 
knavish policy, saying: 

•^For an empire ruled by one head it was a bad tlung to have the 
members divided among themselves and at variance one with the 
other; . . . whcnce it came about that there are as many factions 
as religions. We ought, therefore, to bring them all bto one, but 
in such fashion that they should be both ‘one’ and ‘all’; with the 
great advantage of not losing what is good in any one religion, while 
gaining whatever is better in another. In that way honor would be 
rendered to God, peace would be given to the pcople, and security 
to the empire.’™" 
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The Council perforce consenring^ hc issued a decrcc procl^iming him- 
self the infalliblc hc^id of the church;^ this was the chlef contri bution of 
Chrisriamty to the new religion. The creed was a pantheisric monothelsm 
m the bese Hindu tradition, with a spark of sun and fire worship from 
the Zoroastrlans^ and a seini-Jain rccommendation to abstain from mcat. 
The slaughtcr of cows \v2s made a Capital offense: nothing could have 
pleascd the Hindus more, or the Moslems Icss, A latcr edict made vege- 
tarlanisiTi compulsorj^ on the entire population for at least a hundred 
days in the year; and in further conslderation of native idcas, garlic and 
omons were prohibited. The building of mosques, chc fast of Ramadan, 
rhe pilgrimage to Mecca, and other Mohammedan enstoms were banned* 
Alany Moslcms who resisted the edicts were exiled.™ In the center of 
the Peace Court at Farhpur-Sikri a TcmpJe of United Religion was bulk 
(and still stands there) as a symbol of the F.mperor'^s fond hopc that now 
all the inhabitants of India mighr be brochers, worshiping the same God. 

As a religion the Din I lahi nevet snccceded^ Akbar found tradition too 
strong for his infallibility. A few rhousand rallied to the nevv culc, largely 
as a means of securing official favorj the ^tast majority adhered to their in- 
herited gods. Polirically rhe stroke had some beneficenr results, The 
abolitlon of the head-tax and the pUgrim-rax on the Hindus, the freedom 
granted to all religions,* ihe weakening of racial and religions fanaricism, 
dogmatism and dndsion, far outweighed chc egotism and excesscs of 
Akbaris novel rcvelation. And it won him such loyalry from c ven the 
Hindus who did not accept his creed char his prime purpose—poli tica I 
iinity—was largely achleved. 

With his OUTI fcllow Moslems, however, rhe Dm I tabs was a source of 
bitter resentment, leading at one time ro open revolt, and stlrring Prince 
jehangir into rreacherous machinations against his farher, The Prince 
complaincd that Akbar had reigncd forcy years, and had so strong a con- 
stitution that there was no prospect of his early death. Jehangir organbeed 
an army of thlrty thousand horsemen, kil led Abu-l FazI, the King^s court 
historian and dearest friend, and proclaimed himself emperor. Akbar per- 
suaded the youih to submlt, and forgave him afcer a day; but the disloy- 
alty of his son, added to the death of his mother and hk friend, broke his 
spizit, and left him an easy prcy for the Great Enemy, In hk last days 
hk childrcn ignored him, and gave their cncrgics to quarreling for hk 
throne. Only a fcw Intimates were uTch him when hc died-^presumably 


‘With the cxccpcitm of the transient pcr^ccudi^Ti of Ishim Cistr-yK 
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of dj-seitteiy, perhaps of potsoning by Jehangir. Mnilahi came to his 
dcathbed to rcconvcrt him to Islam, btit they faJJcd; the King “passed 
away without the benefit of the prayera of any church or scct.”*^ Ko 
crowd followed his simple funcral; and the sons and courtiers who had 
wom mourning for the et'ent dLscarded it the same evening, and rejoiccd 
that they had inherited his kingdom. It was a bitter death for the justesc 
and wisest ruler tliat Asia has ever known. 


VIII, THE DEjCLINTE OF THE MOGULS 

The children of great vien—]ehangk^bah feban—His 
nificence—His fall—Auraitgzeif—His death^ 

The coTfrhig of rbe Brithh 

The children who had waited so impatiently for his death found it diffi- 
euh to hold TOgether the empire that had been created by his genius. 
Why is it that great men so often have mcdiocrltics for their offspring? 
Is it because the gamble of the genes that produeed them—the com- 
mingling of ancestral traits and biological possibilities-was but a chance, 

and could not be expected to recur? Or is it because the gen ius cxhausts 

in thoughi and toil the force thac might have gone to parentagc, and leaves 

only his diluted biood to his heirsr Or is it thac children dccay under 

case, and early good fortune deprives them of the stimulus to ambition 
and growth? 

Jehangir was not so mueh a mediocrity as an able degenerate. Bom 
of a Turklsh father and a Hindu princess, he en joy ed all the op}^ortumties 
of an heir apparent, indulgcd himself in alcohol and lechcry, and gave 
fuU vent to thac sadisric joy in cruelty which had been a recessive char¬ 
acter in Babur, Humajmn and Ak bar, but had always lurfced in the 
Tatar biood. He took delight in secing men flayed alive, impaled, or 
torn to picccs by elephants. In his Ale 7 froirj he tells how, because rheir 
carcless entrance upon the scene startlcd his quarry in a hunt, hc had a 
groom killcd, and the groom’s ser\'ants hamstrung-i.c., crippled for life 
by sc vering the cendons behind the knees- ha ving atrended to this, he savs, 
“I continued Jumting.”"' W'hen his son Khusru conspired againsr him he 
had seven hundred supporters of the rebel impaled in a line along the 
streets of Lahore; and he remarks with pleasurc on the length of time 
it took rhese men to die.^ His sexual life was attended to bv a harem of 
si.x thousand women, and gtaced by his I ater attachment to his favorite 
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wjfe, Nur Jehan*—wliom he acquircd by murdering her husband. His 
adtninistrarion of justicc wias itnpaitial as well as severe, bur the extrava- 
gance of liis C-xpenditures iaid a heavy burden upon a nation which had 

become the most prosperous on the globe through the wise leadetship of 
Akbar and many ycars of pcace. 

Toward the end of his reign Jehangir took more and more to his cups, 
ajtd ncglected the tasks of govtrmuent. Incvitably conspiracies arose to 
replace hini; already in t6ij his son Jehan liad rried to seize the throne. 
When Jehangir di cd Jehan hurried up from the Deccan where he had 
been hiding, proclaimed himself emperor, and murdered all his brothers 
to ensurc his peacc of mind. His farher passed on to him his habits of 
extravagance, intcmperance and cruclry, The expenses of Jehan’s court, 
and the high salaries of his innumeiable officials, absorbed more and more 
of the revenue produeed by the thriving industiy and coniinerce of the 
people. The religious tolerance of Akbar and the indifference of Jchan- 
gir were rcplaced by a return to the Moslem faith, the persccution of 
Christians, and the ruthless and Wholesale destruction of Hindu shrincs. 


Shah Jehan redeemed himself in some mcasure by his generosity to 
his friends and the poor, his attistic taste and passion in adoming India 
with the fairesc architeetnre that it had ever seen, and his devotion to his 
wife Alumtaz .Mahal—“Ornament of rhe Palace." He had ma rried her in 
his rwentv^-first year, when he had already had two children by an carlicr 
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consort. Mumtaz gave her tircless husband fourteen children in 
years, and died, ar the age of thirtj’-nine, in bringing forch the last. 
Shah Jehan built the immaculatc Taj Mahal as a monument ro her mem¬ 
ory and her fcitility, and relapsed into a scandalous licentiousncss.'“ The 
most beautiful of all the world’s tombs was but one of a hundred masrer- 
pieccs that Jehan erected, chiefly at Agra and in that new Delhi which 
grew up under his plannlng. The costliness of these palaces, the luxurious- 
ness of the court, the cxrravaganr jcwelty of the Peacock Throne,t would 
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* Le^ ""Lighc of the Wodd"^; jdso called Nur Mahal—^Ligbt of the Palace" 
mcans “Conqueror of the World”; Shah feban^ of coursc, was ”Kjng of the WorlJ,^ 
f ITib thnme+ which required seven for ita coniplction^ constsieJ eaurt\y of 

jewels, pr-ecious rnetak wid ston-«, Four legs of gold supponed the seat; tuTh'c p [ilars 
made of emenids held up the cnairtclcd canopy; Mch pplbr bore two peacocks^ enerusred 
with genw; aod betu^cen each pair of rose a tree covered with di^monds, emer- 

alds^ rubies aod pcarls. The toid cosc was o\'er $7,000 jkkk. Tht tlifoni; wjs caprured god 
c-arried off to Peniia by Nadir Shah (17^9)+ was gndually dkiiiembcrcd ro defi^v the 
cxpcnscs of FersLui rDyalty+"“ 
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siiggcst a rate of taxarion niinoiis to India. Neverthelcss, thotigh onc of 
rhe worsc famincs in India's hisror)^ occurrcd in Shah Jchan's reign, his 
thirty ycars of govemmcnt marked thc zcnith of Indlads prosperity and 
prestige. The lordly Shah was a capable ruler^ and though he wasted 
many lives in foreign war hc gave his owti land a full generation of pcace. 
As a grear Britlsh administrator of Bombay^ Moiintstuart ElphLnstonCt 
wrote, 

thosc v\'ho look on India in its present State may bc inciined to sus- 
peet thc nativc writers of cxaggerating its former prosperity; but 
thc deserted citics, mmed paUces and choked-up aqueducts which 
wc still sce^ with thc great rcserv'oirs and embankments in ihe nddsc 
of jungles, and thc dccayed cause^t'ays* wells and caravanserais of 
the royal roads, coneur with thc cvfdencc of contemporary mv- 
elers in convinclng us thac those historians had good grounds for 
their conimcndation.^ 

Jehan had begun his reign by killing his brorhers; bnt hc had ncglectcd 
to kill his sonst onc of whoni was dcscincd to overthrow him. In 1657 the 
ablest of these, Aurangzeb, led an insurrection from the Deccan. The 
Shah^ like David, gave instnictions to hLs generals to defeat thc rebel army, 
but to S}>arCt if possible, the li fe of his son. Aurangzeb overcanie all the 
forces sent against him, captured his father^ and iinprisoncd KLm in rhe 
Fort of AgHL For nine bitter years thc deposed king lingere d therc, never 
visited by his son, artended only by his faithful dauglitcr Jahanara, and 
spending his days looking from the Jasminc Tower of his prison acri>ss 
thc Jumna to where his once-bcloved Mumtaz lay m her jeweied toinb« 
The son who so nithlcssly deposed him was onc of thc greatest saints 
in thc history of Islam, and perhaps the most nearly unique of the .Mogul 
emperors* The 7 mil!abs who had educated him had so imbued him with 
religion rhat at one rime the young prince had thought of rcnouncing thc 
empire and the world, and becoming a rcligious recluse. Tliroughout his 
life, despite his dcspotisnii his subtle diplomacyi and a conception of 
morals as applying only to his own scct, he remained a pious Moslemt 
reading prayers at great Icngth, memorizing the emire Koran, and warring 
against inhdelity. tle speni hours in devoclon, and days in fases. For the 
most part hc praedsed his religion as camesriy as he professed It. It is 
true that in politics hc was cold and calcu lating, capable of lying cleverly 
for his countr}'- and his god. But he was thc icast emel of thc Moguls, and 
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thc mUdcst; slaughter abated 5 n his relgn, and he made hardly any use of 
punishmcnt in dealing wich crime. He \vas consistently humblc in dcport- 
ment, patient under provocation, and resigned in misfortune, He ab- 
stained scrupulously from all food, drink or luxury forbidden by his 
faith; though skilied in music, hc abandoned it as a scnsnal plcasure^ and 
appaiently he carried out his resolve to spend nothing upon himself save 
what he had been able to eam by thc labor of his hånds “ He was a St. 

Augustine on the thronc. 

Shah Jehan had given half his revenues to the promotion of archi- 
tecture and thc other arts; Aurangzeb cared nothing for art, dcscroycd 
irs ‘^heathen" monuments with coarsc bigotrj', and fought, through a reign 
of half a century, to cradicare from India almost all religions but his 
own. Hc issued orders to the provincial govemors, and to his other sub- 
ordinates, to raze to the ground all the temples of either Hindus or Chris¬ 
tians, to smash c very idol, and to closc c very Hindu school. In one ycar 
(1679-80) sL\ty-six temples vvere brøken to picccs in Amber alonc, sbtty- 
three at Chitor, one hundred and twenty-three at Udaipur “ and over the 
sitc of a Benares tcmple espccially sacred to thc Hindus he bu ilt, in de- 
liberatc insule, a Mohammedan mosque.*^ He forbade all public woiship 
of the Hindu faiths, and lald upon every unconverted Hindu a heavy 
capltation tax.™ As a result of his fanaticisnt, thousands of the temples 
which had represented or housed thc art of India through a millcnnium 
were la id in ruins. \Ve can never know, from looking at India today, what 
grandeur and beauty she oncc possessed. 

Aurangzeb converted a handful of timid Hindus to Islam, but hc 
wrecked his d>Tiastv and his counm^ A fcw Moslcms vvorshiped him as 
a saint, but thc mute and terrorized millions of India looked upon him 
as a monster, fled from his tax-gatherers, and prayed for his dcath. Dur- 
ing his reign the Alogul empire in India reached its height, extendit^ into 
the Decca n; but it was a power that had no foundation in the affeetjon 
of thc people. and was doomed to fali ar thc firsc hosrilc and vigorous 
couch. The Emperor himself, in his last ycars, began to realize that by 
the very narrowness of his picty he had destroyed the hcHtagc of his 
fathers. His dcathbed letters are pitiful doeuments. 


I know' not who i am, wherc I shalJ go, or what \vill happen to 
this sinner full of sins. . , , iMy ycais have gone by profitless. God 
has been in mv heart, yct my darkened eyes have not rccognkcd his 
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light. i . . Thcrc is no hopc for me in the futiitc. The fever is 
gonc, but onJy the skin is IcfL » . ^ T have greatly sinned, and know 
not what tonnenes awalt me* + * . May the peacc of God be upon 
you.“" 

Ile le ft inscructions thac his ftincral should be ascctically simple, and that 
no money shouid be spent on his shroud cxccpr the four mpees that he 
had made by sewing caps. The top of his coflin was to be covered with a 
pkin picce of canvas* To the poor he lefe three hundred rupees eamed by 
copying the Koran.^ Hc dicd at the age of eighty-ninc, ha ving long out- 
stayed his uxlcome on the carth. 

Wichin seventeen years of his death his empire was broken into frag¬ 
ments. The support of the peoplc, so wisely won by Akbar, had been 
forfeited by the cruclty of Jehangir, the wastefulness of Jeban^ and the 
intolenmcc of Aurangzcb. The jMoslem minoricy, already ener%'atcd by 
India^s heat, had losc the militaiy ardor and physical vigor of their prime, 
and no fresh reeruits were coming from the north to buttress their de- 
clining power* Meanwhile, far away in the west, a littlc island liad sent 
its rraders to cull the riches of Indb. Soon it would send its guns, and take 
over this imniense empire in which Hindu and Moslem had joined lo 
build one of the great civil izations of history. 


CHAPTER XVI! 


The Life of the People* 

I- THE MAKERS OF WEALTH 

The jimgle background —Ag;ricuiture~ Mhihtg — HiTtidicrafts — 

C&ffrj^jerce~illo7iey—Tijxes—F^iiimes—Poverty ojid ^'ealth 

T he soli of India had not lent itscif willingly to civilization. A 

part of il was junglCt rhc jealously guarded home of Lions^ cle- 

phants, scrpcots, and other Indlvidualkts with a Rousscaulan contenipt for 
civUtxation* The biological struggle to frce thc land from chese cncniies 
had contimied underneath all the surfacc dramas of economic and poLitical 
strife* Akbar shot tigers ncar Mathura^ and captured wild clcphants in 
many places where none can be found today^ In Vedic times the lion 
mighe be met with any^vhere in northwest or central India^ now it Is al- 
niosr extinet throughout thc peninsula* The serpent and thc inseett how- 
ever^ sdll carry on the war; in 1916 some nvo thousand Hindus were 
kilicd by wild animals (S75 by maraudlng tigers) j but twency rhousand 
Hindus met dcath from the fangs of snakes^^ 

Gradualivi as the soil wos rcdccnied from thc beast, ir was mmed to die 
culdvation of riccj pulse, millet, vegetabJes and fniits. Through thc greater 
part of Indian history die majoritj'' of die populadon have Jived abstemiously 
on these natural foods, resennng flesh^ fish and fowl for the Outeastes and 
the rich,*t To render their diet more exciting, and perhaps to assist 
Aphroditej" rhe Hindus have gtown and consumed an unusual abundance 
of c\irrj\ ginger, do ves, cinnamon and other spioes. Europeans valued these 
spiccs so highly that they snimblcd upon a hemisphere in scarch for them; 
who knows but thac America was discovered for thc sake of love? In 
\’cdic times the land belonged to the people* but from thc daj'S of Chan- 
dragupea Aiaur\'a Jr becanie the habit of the kings to cbim royal owner- 

* The follchwing anilv'sis wUl apply for ihc most part ro post-Vedic and prc-Biiiish 
Tfidla. Tlie mder should remember that IndU h now in flus, and diai InscirutiDm. morals 
and mariners oncc chancicristic of her may bc disappcariog luday- 
t V’‘ijayanagar was m c:iccpiioii; ns pcopk atc fpw| and ficsh (barrlng osen and cow$^, 
as well ^ lizards, ras and cats.^ 
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of all the soil> and to let It ouc to the tillcr for an annual rental and 
rax." Irrigation \eas usually a govcmmencal undertak mg* One of clie damii 
raiiicd by Chandragupta funerioned till 150 a.d.; ncmalns of the ancienc 
canals can be seen cvcrywhere today; and signs sdU surv ive of the artihcial 
lake that Raj Smg, Rajpxit Rana of MewaTt budt as an irrigation reservoir 
(1661)^ and which he surrounded with a marblc vvaJl twelvc miles m length/ 

The Hindus seem to have been the first people to mine gold/ Herodotu^ 
and Mega5thcnc$“ cell of the great ''gold-digglng anes, in size somcwhat less 
than dogs, but bigger than foxes,” which helped the niiners to find the metal 
by ruming it up in their scratching of the sand.* Mach of the gold used in 
the Persian Empire in the fifth cenrury before Christ came from India. Sil ver > 
copper, lead, rin, zinc and iron were also mined—iron as early as 1500 
The art of tempering and casting iron developed in India long before its 
known appearance in Europc; V'ikramaditj-a, for exampk^ erccted at Delhi 
(ca. 380 a.pO an iron pillar that stands untamished today afcer fifreen een- 
tu ries; and the qualicy of metah or manner of trearmenc, which has pre- 
served it from rust or dccay is still a mysterj' to modem mctallorgical 
science/' Before rlie European invasion the smelting of iron in small char- 
coal fumaccs was one of the major Industries of India.** The Industrial 
Revolution taught Europe how to cany out thtsc prtxresscs more cheaply on 
a larger scale^ and the Indian industry died under the competition. Only in 
our own rime arc the rich mineral rcsourccs of India being again exploited 
and cxplorcd*^ 

The growing of cocton appears earlier in India chan elsewbere; apparently 
IC was used for cloth in Mohenio-daro.“ In our oidese historical reference 


to corron Herodotus says, with picasing ignorance: ^^Cemin wild trecs ther c 
bear instcad of fruit, which in beauty and quality^ excels rhat of sheep; 
and the Indbns make their clothing from these trecs/"* Ic was their wars 
in fhe Near East thac acquainted the Romans with this trcc-grown *^wooL''*^ 
Arabian travclcrs in ninth-centur)’' India reported that this country they 
make garments of suoh extraordinaiy perfeetion thac nowhere cise is their 
like CO be seen—sewed and w'oven to such a degree of fiueness, they niay be 
drawn through a ring of moderate size.™ The medieval Arabs cook over 
the arc from India, and their w'ord quttan gave us our word cottan.^ 
The naine riuislm was originally applied to fine cotton w'eaves made in 
Alostil from Indian mtidels; calico was so called bccause ic came (first in 
tfiji) from Caiicut, on the souchw^escem shores of India. "Embroidery/'' says 
Marco Polo, speaking of Gujarat in 1293 “Ls here per formed i-vith more 


* Wc åo nut kiiQW whac these werc-, dicy w'crc niqrc probably acucaiers ihan 

ants. 
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Fig. pjmthtg of Durbar of Akbjr at Abba^abad. Ca. 1620 
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Fig. 43—Tor/ff of j youth, from Sanchi 
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Fig. 47—TAff Dancifjg Shha. South Ittdmt t^th centtFry 
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dtlicacy than in any ocher part of tlie world.'*” shawls of Kashmir and 
the niÉ of India bcar wjtness c ven loday to the excellence of Indian weav- 
ing in texture and deagn.* But weaving tt-as only onc of the many handl- 
crafts of India, and the weavers werc only one of the many craft and 
merchant guilds tliat organlzicd and regulated the mdustry of India. Europc 
looked upon the Hindus as experts in alinost every line of wanafacture- 
wood-work, ivoiy'-work, mctal-work, bJeaching, dyeing, tanning, soap-mak- 
ing, glass-blowing, gunpoweier, fireworks, cement, etc. China Lmpotted 
eyeglasses from India In Jifio A.u. Bemier, travcling in India in the seven- 
teenth centmy', dcscribed It as humming wkh industry, Fitch, in 1585, saw 
a fleet of one hundred and cighty boats cariying a gtcat variety of goods 

down the river Jumna. 

Intemal trade flourished; everj* roadside was—and is—a ba^jar. The for- 
eign trade of India is as old as her history;** objccts found in Sunicria and 
Eg^'pt Indicatc a traffic bctxvecn these countrics and India as far back as 
jooo B.C.* Conuncrce benveen India and Babylon by the Pcrsian Gulf fiour- 
Ished from 700 to 480 b.c.; and perhaps the “ivory, apes and peacocks” of 
SuJomon came by the same route from the same source. Indias ships sailed 
the sca to Bnmia and China in Chandragupta’s daj's; and G reck tncrchants, 
caJJcd Vavtitist {lonians) by the Hindus, throtiged the markers of Dravidian 
India in the cenmries beforc and after die birth of Christ. Rome, in her 
cpicurcan days, depended upon India for spiecs, perfumes and ungnents, 
and paid great prices for Indian sliks, brocades, muslins and cloth of gold; 
Pliny condemned the extravagance which sent 15/100,000 yearly from 
Rome to India for such luxuries. Indian chectahs, tigers and elephants as- 
sisted in the gladlatorial games and sacrificial rites of the Colosseum “ The 
Parthian wars werc fought by Rome largcly to keep open the tråde route 
to India. In the seventh century the Arabs capiured Persia and Egv^pt, and 
thereafter trade between Eutope and Asia passed through Aloslem hånds; 
hcnce the Crusades, and Columbus. Under the Moguls forcign comtnerce 
rose again; the wcalth of Venicc, Genoa and other Itallan citics grew 
through their sers'icc as ports for European trade with India and the £ast, 
the Renaissance owcd more to the wcalth detived from this tråde than to the 
manuscripts brought to Ifaly by the Greeks. Akbar had an admiralty which 
supen'ised the huilding of ships and the regulation of^ ocean traffic, the 
prts of Bengal and Sindh were famous for shipbuilding, and did their 
Work so well chat tht Sultan of Coii.stantInopIe f<iund it chcapcr to ha\c 
his vessets builc therc than in Alexandria; even the East India Company had 
many of Its ships built in Bengal docks,** _ 

■ a. the red rug. from severtKnthnMntury India. praeaosJ 10 the Meitopoliun Mu- 
seum af Art (Roam D by Mr. Jé F. MargM- 
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The dtvelopment of coinagc tft facilitntc this tråde took many centuries. 
In Buddha's days ruugh rcctangular coins were ksued by various ecanomic 
and polideal authøritics; but it was not until the fourth century before 
Christ that India, under the induence of Persia and Greece, arrived at a coin- 
age guaranteed by the State." Slier Shah issued well-designed pieces of 
copper, siJver and gold, and cstablidied the rupee as the basic cotn of the 
rcalm.“ Under Akbar and Jchangir the coinage of India was superior, in 
artistic cxecution and purity of metal, to that of any modem European 
State* As in medieval Europe, so in medieval India the growth of Industry 
and commerce was impeded by a religious andpathy to the takmg of in- 
terest. "Tfie Indians,” says Mcgasthenes, ^‘nekher put out money usury” 
(interest), *'nor know liow to borrow. It is conmrv to cstabJishcd usagc for 
an Indian eid^er to do or to buffer wrong; and thcreføfc they neicher make 
contnets nor requirc sccuritics.''* When che Hindu could noc invest hb 
savings in his o\vu cconomit; cntcrpriscs he preferred to hide them, or to buy 
jewelry $s convcniently hoardablc wcalth.*^ Periiaps this failore co develop 3 
facile credie sjH^scem aided the Industrlal Revolution to esrablish the Euro¬ 
pean doniinarion of Asia, Slowly, however^ despite the ho5tilit\" of the 
Brahmans, moncy-Jending grew. TTie rates varied, according to the caste of 
the borrower, from ttvelve to smy per cent, usually ranging about twenty.'^ 
Bankru ptey was not permirted as a liqujdation of debts^ if a debror died in¬ 
solvent his descendants to the sixth generation continued to be respon^blo 
for his obligations.” 

Both agriculture and trade were heavUy taxed to support the govemment. 
The peasant had to surrender from one-sLxdi to one-ha]f of his crop; and^ 
as in medieval and contempnrar}^ Europe, many toUs were laid upon che 
flow and exchangc of goods-** Akbar raised the land-cax to onc-third, but 
abolished all other cxactions-" The land-ta.t w^as a bitter Icvy, but it had che 
saving gracc of rising with prospericy and falling with depression; and in 
faminc years the poor could at lease die untaxed For famines oceurred, c ven 
in Akbar s palmy da>^ ( 1595 - 8 ); chac of 1556 seems to have led to cannibal- 
ism and widespread desolation. Roads were bad, transportadon was sIow\ and 

the surplxis of one region could with difRculty be used to supply tbe dearch 
of another. 

As everytvhere, there were extremes of poveru-^ and wcalth, but hardly 
50 great as in Indb or America today^ At the bottom was a smalJ mmority 
of slaves; above them the Shudras were not so mueh slaves as hired men, 
thnugh their statuSt like that of almost all Hindus, w'as hereditarv- The 
poverty described by Pirc Dubois (1^20)“ was the result of fifey years of 
political chaos; under the Moguls the condition of the people had been rela- 
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tJvdy pfosperous."' Wages wcrc modcsl, nmglng for manual workcrs from 
three to ninc cents a day in Akbar’s reign; but prices were currespondingly 
low. In 1600 a nipcc (normally 31.5 cents) bought 194 pounds of wheat, or 
279 pounds of baricy; in 1901 Jt bought only 29 pounds of wheat, or 44 
pounds of barley,* Ån Englishman resident in India in 1616 described * the 
plenty of all provisions” as ‘‘very gtcat throughout the whole monarchy, 
and added that “every onc there may eat bread without scarceness. 
other Englishman, touring India in the scventccnth century, found that his 

cxpcnscs averaged four cents a day." 


An- 


The wealth of the coiifitrj'' reached its tsvo pealts under Chandragupta 
Maurj'a and Shah Jchan. The riches of India under the Gupta kings 
became a proverb throughout the worid. Yuan Chwang pictured an 
Indjan city as bcaucified with gardens and pools, and adomed with uisti- 
tuces of letters and arts; “the inliabitants were weil off, and diere were 
families with great w'ealth; fmlt and flowers were abundant, - - . The 
pcople had a rcAned appearance, and dressed in glossy silk attircj they 
were .. - clear and suggestive in discourse; they were equally divided bc- 
tween orthodoxy and heterodoxy/"* “The Hindu kingdoms overthrown 
by the Aioskms,” says Elphinsrone, “were so wealthy that the hlstorians 
tire of telling of the immense loot of jewTls and coin captured by ebe 
invaders.”" Nicolo Cond described the banks of the Ganges (ca. 1420) 
as lined with one prosperous city after an other, each well designed, rich 
in gardens and orcliards, silver and gold, commcrce and indusery “ Shah 
Jchan’s ireasuiy was so fuU that he kept two underground strong rooms, 
each of some 150,000 cubic fcet capacity, altnost filJcd with silver and 
gold “ “Contemporary testimonies,” sa>'s Vincent Smith, “permit of no 
doubt that the urban population of the more miporcant cltics was well 
to do."" Travelers dcscribcd Agra and Fathpur-Sikii as each greater and 
richer than London." Anquetil Dupenøn, joumeying through the Mah- 
ratta distdets in 1760, found himsclf “in the midst of the simplicity and 

happiness of the Golden Age-The peoplc were cheerful vigorous, 

and in high health."" Clive, visiting jMurshidabad in 1759, reckoned that 
ancient Capital of Bengal as cqual In e.xtent, population and wealth to the 
London of his dmc, wHrh places far greater than thosc of Europc, and 
men richer than any individual in London" India, said Give, was a 
country of ine.diausrible riches."" Tried by Parliamcnt for helping hun- 
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self too rcadily to this wcalth, Clive excuscd hin^self ingeniously: he 
describcd the richcs that Ik lud found about him in India—opuJcnc cides 
rcady to offer him any bribc to escape indiscrmiinare piunder, bankers 
thro\ving open to his grasp vaults piled high with jeweJs and gold; and he 
conduded: this moment 1 stand astonished at juy own moderatioiL*** 


IL THE ORGAXIZATION OF SOCIETY 

The 7/i07^archy—La^^Tbe Code of ^"^ÅLmi^^—Dcvelopnient of 

the ctiste sy stenj^Rise of the Bral? 7 iia 7 is—Their prhileges jnd 

p{^d:eTS—Thctr ohUgatiom—hi de fense of c aste 

Because the roads werc poor and communication difficuk^ it was 
casicr to conquer than to mle India. Its topography ordained thac this 
semi-continenr would remain^ until the coming of railways, a medley of 
divided States. Under such condidons a government could have security 
only through a competent army; and as the army required, in frequent 
crises^ a dictatorial Icader immune to political eloqucncc^ the form of gov- 
emment which devdoped in India was naturally monarchical. The peoplc 
en Joy cd a considerable mcasurc of iiberty under the native dynastics, 
partly through the autononious communitics in the vUlages and the trade 
guilds in the towns, and partly through the limltacions that the Brah¬ 
man aristocracy placed upon the authority of the king.“ The la vvs of 
ManUt though they vvere more a code of cthlcs than a system of prac- 
dsed Icgislation^ expressed the focal ideas of Indu about monarchy: that it 
should be impanially rigorousT and patemady solicitous of the public 
good“ The Mohammeckn miers paid less attention than their Hindu 
predecessors to these ideals and checks j they werc a eonqucriiig minority, 
and rested their rule frank ly on the superiority of their guns. *The army/' 
savs a Mosleni hlstorian^ with charming clarity, “is the source and means 
of government/'” Akbar was an exception, for he relied chiefly upon 
the good wiD of a people prospering under his mild and benevolent 
despotkm. Perhaps in the circumstances his vvas the best govemment pos- 
sible. Its vital de feet, as we have seeni. lay in its dcpendencc upon the 
character of the king; the supreme ccncralizcd authoriw that proved 
bcncficent under Akbar proved niinous under Aurangzeb. Having been 
xaised up by vjolencc^ the Afghan and Mogul rulcrs were alvvays subject 
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to rccall by assassination; and ivars of succession wete alniost as ex^ 
pensive— though not as disrurbing to cconomlc life—as a modem election,* 

Under the Moslems law was merely rhe ^vUI of chc emperor or 
sultan; under the Hindu Wings it was a confused mixture of royal com- 
mands, village traditions and castc mies. Judgment was given by the 
head of the family, the head of ihe village, the headmen of the castc, the 
court of the gudd, the govemor of the province, the minister of the Wing, 
or the Wlnsi himself." Litigation was brief, judgnicnt swift; lawycrs came 
only wich^hc British" Toimre was used under every dynasty until 
abolished by Firoz Shah " Death was the pcnalty for any of a great vari- 
ety of crimes, such as housebreaklng, damage to royal ptoiserty, or cheft 
on a scale that would now make a man a veiy' pillar of society. Punish- 
ments were cruel, and includcd amputation of hånds, fcet, nose or cais, 
tearing out of eyes, ponring molten Icad into the throat, croshmg the 
bones of hånds and feet with a mallet, bumlng the body \vith fire, dnv- 
ins nails into the bands, feet or bosom, cutting the sincws, sawing men 
asunder, quartering them, impaling them, roasting them alivc lec^ng them 
bc trampled to death by elephanrs, or gi ving them 10 w-ild and hungry 

c] ^1" 

"no code of laws applled to all India, In the ordinary affalis of lifc 
the placc of law was taken by the dharfm-shastras-mf:tncai cextbooks of 
castc regulati ons and duties, composed by the Brahmans from a stnetly 

*Thc aor>' of hov.- his f«h« Ghij^^ Sulm of ^ 

.hc Moslcn, cQn«ption (.f who d.d h« 

of N«ini-d-dln vihose fa« !s blaetctied fotrkcr, was iJso tl«fe. Ii b wdl tnown thai 

that wrctch advaneed himsclf by d« tniirdtr of his fadier. Twi« he gavq him poistin, 

the father t.vi« fælled it by of a poistjo-^mudote amul« he l«d nn ha 

_ _* in i eun of shca-bcr Md inivt Et lo his father w ith 


The third titiic the son niixcd potson in a cup 


his o%vn 
nurcer, 


h^nd \s his fatber undetsiood wlui rfforts ihc smi was making in thu 

his face la humaiw and supplleatiot. rowatds the throi« of J 

lay age has atrived at eiehty >««, axid I have pssed tip nn.. in 

n« ^ch as has beoft attamed by «o kaig, Xovv as tip b my ook, t that dt™ 

wUt not scLtc Na^ for mv murder, and thac. nekoning my dtadi as a thing 

thou wili rtoc avenge it,' Afier he had spoken tlv^ words, he drank off tliat poisoncd 

cup of sherbet ai « guJp, and dctl^-^rcd Creator* ^ 

‘■Whea I weni 10 Itis (Nasir's) tojnb," adds the virtnous Jelmigir, [ gave tt scveral 

ticks,"** 

t Still more sadisdlc refinenienES of pcnology niay be fotmd ia Dnbois, p. 
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Brahman point of view. The oldesc of thcse is the so-calicd “Code of 
MaiiQ." Manu was the mythical ancestor of thc Manava tribe (or sctiool) 
of Brahmans near DeLhi] hc was icprcscntcd as the son of a god, and as 
receiving his laws from Brahnia himself." This code of ^685 verses, once 
assigned to 1200 u.c., is now referred vagucly to the first centuries of 
our cra.“ Originally intended as a handbook or guide to proper castc 
behavior for thcse Manava BrahmaiLs, it was gradually accepted as a code 
of conduct by the entire kHndu community; and though never rccognizcd 
by the Mosleni langs it aequired, within the castc system, all the force of 
law, fes character will appear to some extent in the course of the follow- 
ing a na lysis of Hindu society and morals. In general it was marked by a 
superstitious acccptancc of trial by ordeal,* a severe application of thc lex 
talionh, and an untiring inculcation of the virtues, rights and powcis of 
the Brahman casre." Its effeet was to strengthen cnormously the hold of 
thc caste system upon Hindu society. 

This system had grown more rigid and complex since thc V'edic period; 
not only because it is in the nature of institutions to become stiff with 
age, but because the instability of the potiticai order, and thc ovcminuing 
of India by alien peoplcs and creeds, had intensified caste as a barrier to 
tlie mixture of Moslem and Hindu blood. In Vedie daj-s caste had 
been varTia, or color; in medieval India it became jati, or birth, Its csscnce 
was r^\-ofold: the heredicy of status, and thc acccptance of dbawra-- 
i.c,, the traditional duties and employmcnts of onc’s native castc, 

The head and chief bcncfictaries of the system werc the cight million 
males of thc Brahman caste.** Weakened for a whilc by the rise of 
Buddhism under Ashoka, the Brahmans, with that patient tenacity which 
characterizes priesthoods, had bided the ir rime, and had recaptured power 
and leadership under thc Gu pra line. From thc sccond century a,d. wc 
find records of greae gifts, usually of bud, to thc Brahman castc.” t These 
grants, likc all Brahman propert)', were exempt from taxaclon until the 


* Pfcrt Dubon; ’i'ho. ihough UEisympatlicdc to (udla. is uwally iruthful, gives 115 a pie- 
mrc of ihe ordcals uscd in his time (tSio). “Thcre art," bc savs, “several other kinds of 
trial by ordeal. Amongst the numbet ts thit of boiling oil whkh is mixed with cow-dun^^ 
and into whidi ihe accused niust plungc his arm np to thc dbow; and ihat of tJsc snahe, 
wldch conskes in shutxing up some veiy poisonous snake io a basket in which has been 
placed a ring or a piccc of monty wliicli chis accused mtist find and bring onc with his 
eyes bandoged; if in the former case hc is out seaJded, and in thc latter case is nat hitteo, 
his innoccnoc is ccsmplciety provcd+”“ 

fTod bclic^'cs that some of these charters were pions fraudi* 
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BritisK came.*^ The Code of Manu warns the king iiever to tax a Brahman, 
even wben all other sourccs of rcvcnuc have failed; for a Brahman pro- 
voked to anger can instantly destroy the king and all his amty by reciting 
curscs and mystical texts." It was not the custom of Hindus to make wills, 
since their traditions required that the property of the farnily should bc 
held in common, and automatically descend from the dying to the sur- 
viving males;^* but when, under the inBuence of European individualism, 
wUls were introdueed, they were greatly favored by the Brahmans, as an 
occasionai mcans of sccuring propcrty for ecclcsiascical puiposcs," The 
most iniportant element in any sacrificc to the gods was the fee paid to 
the mmistrant priest; the highest summit of pie ty was targesse in such 
fces ” Aliracles and a thousand superstitions were another fertile souree 
of sacerdotal wealth. For a consideration a Brahman might render a bar¬ 
ren woman fceund; orades were manipulated for financiai ends; men 
were engaged lo feign madness and to confess that tliclr fatc was a punish- 
ment for parsimony to the pricsts. In c very illness, lau'suit, bad omen, 
unpteasanc dream or new enterprise the ad vice of a Brahman was desir- 
able, and the adviser was worthy of his hire. 

The power of the Brahmans was based upon a monopoly of knowledge. 
They were the custodians and remakers of tradition, the edueators of 
children, the composers or editors of literaturc, the experts versed in the 
inspired and infal lible Vedas. If a Shudra listened to the rcading of the 
Scriptures his ears (according to the Brahmanieal law books) were to bc 
fil led with moltcn Icad’, if he rccitcd it his tongue was to bc split; if hc 
committed it to memory hc was to be cut in tw'o ” stich were the threats, 
seldom enforced, with which the priests guarded their wisdom. Brahman’ 
ism thus becamc an cxclusive cult, carefully licdgcd around against all 
viilgar participation,™ According to the Code of Manu a Brahman was by 
di vine right at the head of all creatures " he did not, however, share in 
all the powers and privileges of the ordcr until, after many years of prep- 
aration, he was made “mlce-bom” or regenerate by solcmn invesdture 
with the triple cord ” From that moment hc became a holy being; his 
person and property were in violate; indeed, according to Manu, all 
thai exists in this universe is the Brahman's propcrty,’ Brahmans were 
to be maintained by public and private gifts—not as cliarity, but as a 
sacred obligation;™ hospitality to a Brabman was one of the highest re- 


• Airi-ong: tlic Pts-VjiIliii^ howcTCTi, Inhcritaiic-e followt<l the ftmslc LLeiCé- 
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ligious dudcs, and a Brahman not hospitably received cotild walk away 
with atl the accuniulated merits of rhe hoiischoldcr’s good dcedsEvcn 
ii a Brahman committed cvery crimc, he was not to be killed; the king 
irught cxile him, but most allovv hiiii to keep his propeny."* He who tried 
to strike a Brahman would suffer m hell for a hundred years; he who 
actualJy struck a Brahman would suffer in hell for a thousand years." 
If a Shudra debauched the wife of a Brahman, the Shudra’s property was 
to be confiscatcd, and his genitals were to be cut off.“ A Shudra w*ho 
killed a Shudra might atone for his crimc by gi\ing ten cows to the 
Brahmans; if he killed a Vaisya, he muse give the Brahmans a hundred 
cows; if he killed a Kshacriya, he must give the Brahmans a thousand 
COWS; if hc killed a Brahman he must die; only the murder o£ a Brahman 
was really murder." 

The funetions and obligations that corresponded to these privileges 
were numerous and burdensome. The Brahman not only acted as prlcst,t 
but crained himself for the clerical, pedagogicai and literary professions. 
He was rcquired to study law and leam the Vedas; every other duty was 
subordinate to this;“ evcn to repeat the Vedas entitled the Brahman to 
beadtude, regardlcss of rites or works;" and if he memorized the RJg- Veda 
hc might destroy the world wnthout ineurring any guilt.” Hc must not 
marry ouiside his caste; if hc married a Shudra his children were to be 
pariahs;! for, said Manu, “the man who is good by birth bccomes low by 
low associations, but die man who is low by birth cannot become high 
by high associations.^”* The Brahman had to bathe every day, and again 
after being shaved by a barber of low caste; he had to purify with cow- 
dung the place where he intended to slccp; and hc had to foUow a stricc 
hygicnic ritual in attending to the dudes of nature." He was to abstain from 
all animal food, including eggs, and from onions, garlic, mushroorns and 
leeks. He was to drink noihing but water, and it must have been drawn 
and carried by a Brahman." Hc was to abstain from unguents, perfumes, 
sensual pleasure, coveteousness, and wrath," If he touched an unclcan 

* Certain sexud pcrqutiitcs scem ro hive bclangtd t* sotn£ Brahman groups. The 
Nianibudri Brihrmits excrcistd ihc juJ prnn^ noffis over aJl biid« in their ccrriiory; and 
tht Pushtimargjya pricsts of BoEnbiy maiiimLacd ihis privilcgc undl Lucent If tve 

may bclicvc Pert Duboi^, the priests of the Tempie Tirupiti (in southeastem Indk) 
offertd to cure barrenness in ail w'omea who woald spead a night ar the tcmplc," 

t Nue all pricsK were Brabmiiis, and lattcdy many Brahimru Luve TOt been priesis. lo 
The United Frovinccs a brgc number of them arc cfmkt* 

J This word is from the Taiuil mciuiing ooe of low casie. 
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ching, ør the person of any foreigner (even the Goveraor-General of 
India), he was to purify himsclf by ceremonial ablutions. If he comrnitted 
a crime he had to accept a heavier punishmenc than would fali upon a 
lower caste: if, for example, a Shudra stole he was to be hned cightfold 
the sum or valne of his theft; if a Vaisya stole he was to be fined sLxteen-' 
fold; a Kshatriya, thirty-twofold; a Brahman, slxty-fourfold, The 

Brahman was never to in j ure any li ving thing. 

Given a moderate observation of these rules, and a pcople too burdened 
with the tillage of the fields, and therefore too subject to the apparently 
personal whims of the elements, to rise out of superstition to education, 
the power of the priests grew from generation to generation, and made 
them the most enduring aristocracy in history, Nowherc else can we 
find this astonishing phenomenon—so i^pical of the slow rate of change 
in India—of an upper class maintaining its ascendancy and privilegcs 
through all conquests, dynasties and govemnients for 2500 years, Only 
the outease Chandalas can rival them in perpccuity. The ancient Ksha- 
triyas who had dominatcd the intellectual as well as the policicai ficld in 
the days of Buddha disappeared after the Gupta age; and though the 
Brahmans recognized the Rajput warriors as the later equivalent of the 
old fighting castc, the KshairijTis, after the fail of Rajpucana, soon be- 
came estinet. At last only tw'o great divisions remained: the Brahmans as 
the social and mental miers of India, and bencath them three thousand 

castes that were in rcalicy industrial guilds," 

Mueh can be said in defense of what, after monogamy, must be the 
most abused of ah social institutions, 'fhe castc system had the eugeme 
valuc of keeping the presumably finer strains from dilu tion and disajq>c:^- 
ance through indiscriminatc mkture; it cstablishcd certain habits of diet 
and cleanliness as a rule of honor which all might observe and emulatc; it 
gave order to the chaodc inequalities and differences of men, and spared 
the soul the modem fever of climbing and gain; it gave ordcr to e ve ry 
lifc by prescribing for each man a dharma, or code of conducc for bis 
castc; it gave order to every trade and profession, clevated c very oceu^- 
tion into a vocadon not lightly to be changed, and, by making every m- 
dustry a caste, provided its members with a means of united action 
against cxploitation and tyranny. It offered an escape from the plutoc- 
racy or the military dictatorship which are apparently the only altema- 


* Oa rhe la our limc cf. Chip- kmi, Scct iv-t IkIow* 
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tivcs to arisTOcnicy; it gave to a country shom of polidcal stabil ity by a 
hundred invasions and rc vol urions a social moral and cultural or der 
and continuity rivaled only by che Chincse. Amid a hundred anarchlc 
changes in rhe state^ rhe Brahmans maintained, through the system of 
caste, a stable society, and preserved, augrnented and transmitted eivili- 
zation, The nation bore with them pariently^ even proudly, because every 
onc knew that in the end chey were the one indkpensable govemment of 
India. 

m. MORALS ANO MARRtACÉ 

^^Dhanm”—ChiIdTett—Child 7 narriage—The an oj lerve—Ftosti- 
mti(m-”K€ 7 Jfa 7 iiic love—Maniage—The fofmly^Wmaan— 

Her mtellectiiai Ufe — Her rights — ^^Furdab^^ “ Stittee— 

The Wido^ 

WTien the caste system dies the moral life of India will undergo a 
long transition of disorder, for there the moral code has been bound op 
almost inseparably with caste. Morabty was the rule of ILfc for 

each man as determined by his caste. To be a Hindu mcant not so mueh 
to accept a crccd as to eake a place in the caste system^ and ro accept 
the dhanna or dutics attaching to that place by ancient tradition and reg- 
ulation. Each post had ics obligations, its limitadons and irs rightSi with 
them and within them the pious Hindu would lead his life, hriding in them 
a certain contentment of routine, and never thinking of stepping inco 
another caste- ^'‘Berter thine o\vn work is, though done with fault," said 
the Bbagavad-Gita^ *khan doing others^ work, even excellcncly-^^ 
Dhanm is to the individ ual whac its normal dcvclopment is to a seed— 
the orderly ful filment of an inherent nature and destiny.'* So old is this 
conception of moraliry that even today ic is diliictilt for aU^ and Impos- 
slblc for most. Hindus to think of themselves except as members of a spe- 
cific caste, gnided and bound by its rule^ **Without caste/' says an 
English historkn, “Hindu society is inconceivabic.”*" 

In addition 10 the dbarrua of caeh caste the Hindu recognked a gen¬ 
eral dhmiia or obligation aifeeting all castes, and embracing chicfly re- 
spect for Brahmans, and reverence for cows.^ Nexr to these duties was 
that of bearing chiidren. ^‘Then only is a man a perfeet man/' sap 
Manu's code,™ “'when he is three—himself, his wife, and his son/* Not 
only would chiidren bc economic assers to their patents, and support them 
as a matter of course in old age, but they would carry on the household 
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worship of their anccstors;, and would offer ro chem periodically rhc 
food without whlcK thcse ghosts would star\^e “ Consequently chere was 
no birth conrrol in India, and abortion was branded as a crlme cquaJ to 
the murder of a Brahman.*^ Infanticidc occurred,'^ but It was exceptional; 
rhe farher was glad to have childrenr and proud to have man}% The ten- 
dcmess of thc old ro the young is one of the fairest aspccts of Hindu 
cbnlizarion “ 

The chiid hardly bom whcn the patents began to think of irs 
imrriage+ For marriaget in the Hindu system, was compulsoiy^^ an un- 
married man was an outeast^ without social sratus or consideration, and 
prolonged virglnitj'' was a disgrace.’^ Nor was marriage ro be left to the 
whim of individual cholce or romantic love; it was a vital concem of 
society and the race^ and could not safeJy be entrusred to the myopLa of 
passion or the accidents of proximity * it must be ar ranged by rhc far¬ 
enes before the fever of sex should have time ro prccipirate a union 
doomed, in the Hindu vicw% to disilluslonfnent and biccerness- jManu gave 
the uame of Gundharva marriage to unions by mutual chotee, and stigma- 
cjzed them as bom of desire; they were permissible^ but hardly rcspcctable- 

The early maturity of the Hindu, making a giri of t^ve]ve as old as a 
giri of fourteen or fifteen in America, creaced a dJfficulc problem of moral 
and socLal order.* Should marriage be arranged to colncide with sexuai 
maturity, or should it be postponed, as in America, until thc male atrives 
at cconomic maturity? The first solution apparcntly weakens the na¬ 
tional pliysique,"" unduly accelerates the gro\vT:h of population, and sac- 
rlficcs the woman almost completely to reproduction^ the second solution 
leaves thc problems of unnarural delay, sexuai frustration, prostitution, 
and venerei discase. The Hindus chose chiid marriage as the lesser evil, 
and tried to mitigate ks dangcrs by establishing, bettv^een the marriage and 
its consummationi a pc riod m which thc bride should remain with her 
parems until the coming of pubeny “ The mstitution was old, and 
rherefore holy; it had been rooted in thc desire to prevent incercastc mar¬ 
riage through casual sexuai attraccion-^ it was later encouraged by die 
faet thac the conquering and othei^^ise nithless Moslcms were restrained 

* h should be added thic Gandhi dcaiia diat diis prccociq- has any physir^il basis. “1 
loathe and dc«« chUd marmge." be wrkes, "I shudder ro i« a cbdd wid&w. 1 hare 
never knov^rn a grosscr superstition. thon that thc Irtdian dimatc causcs sexuai precucicy. 
Whar does brfng about undmcly pubeiij^ is thc menul æd moral atmospherc suirauudLig 

fanuJy Ufe.™ 
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by rhcir religion from carrying away 7ft{iTTicd women as slavesand 
finally it took rigid form in che parental resolve to pro teet the girl from 
ihe erotic sensibilities of the male» 

That these werc rcasonably keen^ and that the male might be tnisted 
to art end to his biological funetions 00 the slightest provocarion, appears 
from chc Hindu iiterature of love. The Kotnastttra^ or **Doctrine of 
Deslre/* is the most famons in a long list of works revealing a certaln pre- 
oceupation wirh chc physical and mental ccchnique of sex* Ir was com- 
posed, the author assures us, ^^according to the precepts of Holy Writ, 
for the benefit of the worid, by Vatsyayana, while Icading the llfe of a 
religioiis student at BenareSt ^nd wholly engaged in the contemplacion of 
the Deity*'"“ who neglects a girb thinking she is too bashfnl^** says 
this anchoritc, “is despised by her as a beast ignorant of the working of 
the female mlnd.^^ Vatsyayana gives a delightful piccurc of a girl in 
lovc,^ but his wisdom is lavished chiefly upon the parental art of gerting 
her married away, and the husbandly art of keeplng her physically 
content* 

Wc must not presume that the scxual sensitivity of the Hindu led 
to any unusual license. ChUd marriage raised a barrier against premarital 
relations^ and the strong religions sanetions xiscd in the incu kation of 
’wdfcly fidelity made adultery far more difficulc and rare chan in Europe 
or America- Prostitution was for the most part confined to chc tempies. 
In the South the nceds of the esurient male were mec by the providcncial 
institution of devji/arir—licerally "servancs of the gods/' actually prostl- 
tutes* Each Tamil temple had a rroop of “sacred women/’ engaged at 
first to dance and sing before the idols, and perhaps to entertain the 
Brahmans. Some of them scem ro have hved lives of almosr conveneual 
seclusion; others were ailowed co extend their services ro all who could 
pay, on condition thar a part of their eamings should be coneributed to tlie 
clergy. Many of these temple courtesans^ or nmteh^ giris, provided danc- 
ing and singing in public funetions and private gatherings^ in the style of 
the gehhas of Japan; some of them Icamed to read^ and^ like the betairai 
of Greece, fumi^ed culrured conversation in homes wherc chc married 
women were neicher encouraged to read nor alJowed to mlngle with 
guests* In 1004 A-D.^ as a sacred inscripdon informs us, the temple of che 
Chola King Rajaraja at Tanjore had four hundred devadosis, The custom 


From ihe Hiodii danccr. 
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acquired the saocticy of time^ and no onc scenis to have considcrcd ic iin- 
moral; respectable womeo now and then dedlcarcd a daughter to thc pro- 
fe^ion of tcmplc proscicute in much the same spirit in which a son might 
be dcdicated to the pricsthoodi”^ Dubois, at the beg^inmng of the ninC' 
teenth century^ dcscribed the temples of the south as in somc cases ‘^con- 
verced into mere brothels^^; the devadasiSj whacever their original fonc- 
dons, were frartkly called harlots by thc public, and were osed as such^ 
If we may believe the old abbéy who had no reason to txj prcjudiced in 
fa vor of India, 

their official dudcs consist in dancing and singiog within the 
temples twice a day* * » « and also at all public cercmonies. The 
firsE they execute with sufficient grace, although their attitudes arc 
lascivious and their gesnires indecorous. As regards their singing, 
it is almost aiways confined to obsccne verses dcscribing somc liccn- 
tious episode in chc historj' of their gods.*" 

Under these circumstanccs of templc prostitution and child marriagc 
little opportuniry was given for what we call ^^romantic lovc-^^ Xhis ideal- 
istic devotion of onc sex to the oihcr appears in Indian litera ture—for ex- 
amplc in thc poems of Qiandi Das and Jayadeva—but usually as a symbol 
of the soul surrendering ro God; while in actual life it took most often 
the form of the complctc devocion of thc wife to her mate. The love 
poetrj^ IS sonfietimcs of thc ethereal tj'pe depicted by the Tennysons and 
Longfellows of our Puritan tradition; sometimes it is the full-bodied and 
sensuous passion of the Elizabethan stage,^ One writer unites religion 
and love, and sees in either ccsiasy a rccogmcion of idendtj^; another lists 
the three hundred and sixty different emodons that fill the lover s heartt 
and counts the pattems which his teeth have left on his belo ved s hesh, 
or shows him decorating her breasts wdth painted flowers of sandal 
paste; and the author of the I^ala and Damayand episode in the Aiabitb- 
haratj describes the melancholy sighs and pale dyspcpsia of the lovers 

in the best style of the French troubadours.™ 

Such whimsical passions werc seldom penrutted to determine marriage 
in India. Manu allowed cight dificrene forms of marriage, in which mar¬ 
riage by capture and marriage *^from affeedon” were ranked lowcst in 
thc moral scale, and marriage by purchase w'as accepted as the sensible 
way of arranging a union; in the long run, chc Hindu legislator thoughtt 
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those marriagcs are most soundly based that rest iipod an economic 
foundaiion.” In thc days of Dubois “to marry" and “to buy a wifc” were 
“sjTionynious expressioits in India.”**” The wiscst matrkge was held to 
be one arianged by the parents with full regard for the rulcs of endogamy 
and cxogamy: thc youth must many within his casce, and outside his 
gotrj OT gtoup.™ He might take several wives, but only onc of his own 
casic—who was to have precedcncc over the rest; preferably, said Manu, 
he was to bc nionogamous-t’^ The woman was to love her husband wiih 
patient devotion; the husband was to give to his wife not romantic affee- 
tion, but soUcitous protection.“ 

The Hindu famlly was typically patriarchal, with the father full mas¬ 
ter of his w'ife, his children, and his slaves " Woman was a lo vely but 
inferior being. In the beginning, says Hindu legend, when Twashtri, tbe 
Divinc Artificer, camc to the creation of w oman he found ihat he had ex- 
hausted his matcrials in thc luaking of man, and had no solid elements Icfc. 
In this dilemma he fashioned her eclccdcally out of the odds and ends 
of creation: 


He took the rotundit}' of the moon, and the curves of creepets, 
and the dinging of tendrils, and the trembUng of grass, and the 
slenderncss of the rced, and the bioom of flowers, and the Ughtness 
of leaves, and thc tapering of the ckphani’s mink, and the glances 
of deer, and the clustcring of rows of bees, and the joyous gafety 
of sunbeams, and the wccpmg of clouds, and the Acklencss of the 
winds, and the timidlty of the h arc, and the vanirj' of the pcacock, 
and ihe sofeness of thc parrot’s bosom, and the hardness of adamant, 
and thc sw'eetness of honcy, and the cruelty of thc tiger, and the 
warm glow of fire, and the coldness of snow, and thc chattering of 
jays, and thc cooing of the kok'då, and the hypocrisy of the crane, 
and thc fidelity of the chatravaka; and compounding all these to- 
getlier he made woman, and gave her to man.™ 


* Stniba («., jo rtlying on AnsEobulus, dcscribts '‘iwinc novcl and unttsml cm~ 

tPins ar TftxiJa: thosc who hy rcasofi of poverty arc orubSc to mariy off cheir d^LLigfhccrs, 

Icad thensi fortil lo ihe market placc in thc pow^ of their age to thc $opnd of botti 

trumpet^ and drums (prwriscly thc msmuiiencs used to signal thc call to hårdt) ^ ihus 

assenibting a crowd; and lo iny man who enm« forward rhey hest expo« her rear parts 

up to the shouldcri, and then her front parts, and tf she picases liiiti, and at thc same time 

henetf to bc persuaded, 00 approved terms, he marrics 

t Among the Rajpucs, if wc may bclieve Tod, it w-as umal for thc prince to have 

tlifFcrciiE wives for caeh day of rhe week.'* 
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Nevertheless, despice all this cquipment, w'oman fared poorly in India. 
Her high status in Vedic days was lost under priestly influencc and 
jMohainmedan example, The Code of Manu ser the tone agalnst her in 
phrases reniiniscent of an eariy stage in Christian theology; “The source 
of dishonor is woman; the source of strife is woman; the source of 
earthly exisrence is woman; thereforc avoid \voman."“ “A fenialc, says 
another passage, “is able to draw from the right path in this life not a fool 
only but even a sagc, and can lead him in subjeedon to desire or to 
wrath.”" The law laid ic down that all through her life woman should 
be in tutelage, first to her father, then to her husband, and finalJy to her 
son.“ The wife addressed her husband humbly as “master," “lord," even 
as “my god”; in public she walked some distance bchind him, and scidom 
received a word from him.™ She was espected to show her devotion by 
the most minute service, preparing the meals, earing—after they had fto’ 
ished-the food left by her husband and her sons, and embracing her hus¬ 
band’s fcet at bedtime.™ “A faithfu! wifesaid Manu, “must ser\'e 
.,. her lord as if he were a god, and never do aught to pain h^m, what^ 
ever be his state, and even though devoid of every virtue. A wife 
who disobeyed her husband would become a jackal in her next incar- 

nation.’* 

Likc their sisters in Europe and America beforc our own times, the 
women of India received education only if they were ladies of high 
degree, or tempie proscinitcs.” The art of reading was considered inap- 
propriate in a Avoman; her power over men could not be inereased by it, 
and her attractiveness would be diminished, Says Chltra in Tagore s 
play: “"When a woman is merely a woman-when she winds hcrscif round 
and round men’s hearts with her smiles and sobs and services and caressing 
endearments-then she is happy. Of what use to her are leaming and 
great aehievements?'™ Knowledge of the Vedas was denied to her;“ 
“for a woman to study the Vedas" says the MahaJfbarata, “is a sign of 
confusion in the realm."'“* Megasthenes reported, in Chandragupta’s 
days, that “the Brahmans keep their wives-and they have many wives- 
ignorant of all philosophy; for if women leamed to look upon picasurc 
and pain, life and death, philosophically, they would become depraved, or 

else no longer reniain in subjection.__ 

■ VVe must compi« this attituiie imk with our canwmporMy Eitrtppean ckt .^Jiverican 

b^t with the nrludtaiice of the meditATil dergy W ahow a genenU itading of the 

Df tht intcUcctiuI educaiuon. of wofTkin- 
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In thc Code of Manu three persons werc incligiblc to hold property: 
a wife, a son, and a slave; whatever these might eam became the prop- 
erty of thelr master." A wifc, however, could retain as her own the 
dowry and gifts chac she had received at her nupdah; and the mother 
of a piince might govem in his scead dnring his minority." The husband 
could divorce his wife for unchastity; the woman could noc divorce her 
husband for any causc.’** A wife who drank liquor, or was discased, or 
rebellious, or wasteful, or quarrelsontc, might at any time be (not divorced 
but) superseded by another wife. Passages of the Code advocate an en- 
lightened gendeness to womcm they are not to be struck “even with 
a flower”; they are not to bc watched coo srrictly, for then the ir subdety 
will find a way to mischief; and if they like fine raiment it is wise to in- 
dulge them, for “if the wife be not elegantly attired, she will not ex- 
hilarate her husband,” whereas when “a wife is gaUy adomed, rhe whole 
house is embclllshed/™* Way must be made for a woman, as for the 
aged or a priest; and “piegnant w'omen, b^des, and damscis shall have food 
beforc all other guests.”" Though woman could not rule as a wife, she 
might rule as a mother; the greatest tendemess and respcct was paid to 
the mother of many children; and even the patriarchal code of Manu said, 
“The mother exceedeth a chousand faibers m the right to revcrencc.”" 

Doubtless the infiux of Islamic ideas had something to do with the 
decline in the status of woman in India after Vedie days, The custont 
of purdah (curtain)—the scclusion of married women—camc into India 
with the Persians and the Mohammedans, and has therefore been stronger 
in the north than in tlic south. Partly to protect the ir wives from the 
iMoslems, Hindu husbands dcvelopcd a system of purdah so rigid rhat a 
rcspcctable woman could show hcrsclf only to her husband and her sons, 
and could move in public only under a heavy veil; even the doctor who 
treated her and took her pulse had ro do so through a curtain.™ In some 
circlcs it was a breach of good manners to inquirc after a man’s wife, 
or to speak, as a guest, to the ladies of the housc.*" 

The custom of buming widow's on rheir husbands’ pyres w'as also an 
importation into India. Herodotus describes it as practised by the ancient 
Scythians and Thracians; if wc may bdieve him, the wives of a Thracian 
fought for the privilegc of bcing slain over his grave.* Probably the rite 
came dotsm from the almost world-wide primitive usage of immolating 
one or more of the wives or concubincs of a prince or rich man, along 
with slaves and other pcrquisites, to take care of iiim in the Beyond,“ The 
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Athsttva-vsda speaks of it as an old custom, but thc Rig^eda indicatcs 
that in Vcdic days It had bcen softencd to the rcquiremcnt that the widow 
should lie on her husbandes pyrc for a moment bcfore his crcmatioti “ 
The Mahsbhatata shows the institution restored and unrepentant; it gives 
sevcral cxaniples of suttec,* and lavs down the rule that the chaste widow 
does not wish to survive her husband, but enters proudly into the fire. 
The sacrifice was effeeted by buming the wife in a pit, or, among the 
Telugtis in the south, by burv'ing her alive." Strabo reports that suttee 
prevailed in India in the time of Alexander, and that the Kathæi, a Punjab 
cribe, had made suttee a law in order to prevent wives from poisoning 
tbeir hu5bflnds.“* Manu makes no mention of the practicc. The Braltmans 
opposed it at first, then accepted it, and finally Jent it a rcligious sanc- 
tion by interpreting ir as bound up with the ctemity of marriage: a woman 
oncc niarried to a' man remained his forever, and would bc rejolncd 
to him in his later liv es.” In Rajasthan the absolute possesslon of the 
wife by the husband took the form of the ]ohuTt in which a Rajput, fac- 
ing cenaio defeat, immolated his wives bcforc advancing to his ovyn 
dcath in battle."' The usage was widespread under the Moguls, despite 
Moslcm abhorrence; and c ven the povverful Akbar failed to dislodge it. 
On one occasion Akbar himscif tried to dissoade a Hindu bride wlio 
w^hed to be bumed on the pyrc of her dcad betrothed; but though the 
Brahmans added their pieas ro the king’s, she insisted on the sacrifice; as 
the flames rcached her, and Akbar’s son Daniyal continued to argue with 
her, she replied, “Do nor annoy, do not annoy.” Another widow, re- 
jeedng slmilar pieas, held her finger in the flame of a lamp until the 
finger was completely bumed; giving no sign of pain, she indicatcd m 
this way her scom of thosc who advised her to refuse the rite. In 
Vijayaoagar suttee somerimes took a Wholesale form; not one or a few but 
all of the many wives of a prince or a captaln foUowcd him to death. 
Conti reports that the Raya or K.ing had selectcd three thousand of his 
twelve thoiisajid wives as favorites, condition thar ar hk dcath chcy 
should voluntarilv bum themselves with him, which is considered to bc 
a great honor for them.- k is difficult to say hovv thoroughly the 
medieval Hindu widow was reconeiJed ro suttee by rehgious mculcation 
and belicf, and the hope of reunion u'ith her husband in another li fe. 

Suttee bccame Icss and less popular as India developed contacts with 


•More properJy proncHinccd mtaning ^dcvcncd wHc* 
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Europe; but the Hindu widow continued ro suffcr maoy disabilirics. 
Since marriage bound a woman etcrnally to her husband, htr remarriagc 
after his dcath was a mortal ofFense, and was bound to crcatc confusion 
in his kter existences. The widow was rhtrcforc rcquired by Brahman- 
ical Jaw to rcmain unmarried, to shave her head, and live out her lifc (if 
she did not prefet suttec) tn rhc care of her childrcn and in acts of private 
charity." She was not left destitute; on the contrary she had a firsc lien 
on her husbandes cstatc for her maintenance.’” Thcsc rulcs were foUowed 
only by the orthodox w'omen of the middle and upper classcs—Le., by 
some chirty per cent of the population^ they were ignored by Moslems, 
Sikhs, and the lower castes.” Hindu opinion hkened this second virguuty 
of the widow to the celibacy of nuns in Christendomj in either case 
some women renoimccd marriage, and were set aside for charitable 
minis trations.* * 


JV. MANNERS, CUSTOMS AND CHARACTER 

Sexujl 7iiodesty—Hygiene~Dre^s—Appeeirance^The gent/e jrf 

ff7/;ong the Hhidut—Fatths and virtuos— 

Festkfah—Death 

It will seem incredible to the provincial mind that the same people 

that tolcratcd such institutions as child marriage, templc prostitution and 

suttee was aiso pre-eminent in gentleness, decency and courtesy. Aside 

from a few devadash, prosdtutes were rare in India, and sexual propriety 

was excepdonally high. “It must be admitted,” says the unsympathetic 

Dubois, “that the laws of etiquette and social politeness are mueh more 

clearly laid down, and mueh better observed by all classcs of Hindus, even 

by the iowest, thati they are by people of corresponding social position 

in Europe.’”** The leading rolc playcd by sex in Occidental cooversation 

and wit was quite alien to Hindu manners, which forbade any public 

intimacy betw'een men and women, and looked upon the physical contacc 

of the sexes in dancing as improper and obsccne,*“ A Hindu woman mighe 

go anywhere in public without fear of molestation or insu]t;“ indeed the 

- * 

• In considering dicn cusioms wc mu5t continually rcniind that foreign prac- 

riccs cannot be judged intctllgently by our owa moraJ code, ^Tbc soperfic^ obsen-er 
who upplka his owo suDdard to the custDfns of nll nations," sap Tod^ "laments wkh 
aiiccicd philanthropy ilie degraded condicion of ihc Hindu fernalc, in uhich senmuent he 
would find her linie disposed to Join hiin."** On concemponiry changes in ihese customS 
cf. Chapier XX 1[ below. 
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risk, as the Oriental saw che matter, was aU on the other side. Manu warns 
ment "^^Woman is by nature ever inclined to tcmpc tmn; hence a man 
should not sit in a seduded placc even with his nearest female relative'*^ 
and he mnst nevet look higher than the ankies of a passing girl.”" 

Qeanlincss was licerally ncxt to godlincss in Indlai hygiene vvas not^ 
us Anatole France thought it, la seuie morale^ but it was made an essential 
part of pict}% Manu laid do\vn, many ceneuries ago, an exacring code 
of physical refinement. “Early in the moming,” one instruction reads, 
"let him’' (the Brahman) "bache, decoracc his body, dean his teeth, apply 
collyrium to his cyes, and worship the gods.”* The native schools made 
good manners and personal deanliness the first courscs in the curriculum. 
Every day the caste Hindu would bathe fus body^ and wash the simple 
robe he was to wcar; it seemed to him abominable to use the same gar- 
ment^ unwashed, for more than a day,* “The Hindus,” said Sir W illiam 
Huber, “stand out as cxamples of bodily deanliness among Asiacic races, 
and, we may add, among che races of the world. The ablutions of the 

Hindu have passed in to a proverb,”"”* 

Yuan Chwang^ i joo years ago, dcscribed thus the earing habits of the 

Hindus: 

They are pure of themselves, and not from compulsjon* Before 
every meal they must have a wash; the fragments and remains are 
not served up again; the food utcnsiJs are tioc passed on; those wbich 
are of pottery or of v^ood must be thro^TO away af ter use, and thosc 
which are of gold, silver, copper or iron gct anot her poUshing^ 

As soon as a meal is over they chew the tooth-stick and make them¬ 
selves dcan« Before they^ have dnished abludons they do not come 
in contact vidth each other.* 

The Brahman usually washed his liands, feet and tecch before and af ter 
each mcal; hc at c with his fingers from food on a leaf, and thought ir un- 
clean to use twice a plate» a knlfe or a fork; and when finlshed he rinsed 
his mouth seven rimes.^ The toorhbrush was alway^ new-a nvig f^Hy 
plucked from a trec; to the Hindu it seemed disreputable to b™h the 
teeth with the hair of an animal, or to use the same bnish twnco:" " so 
many are the way^ in which men may scom one another. The Hindu 

• A Hindu, Lajpat Rai, r^mlndcd Earopc th.t before tht Euro^ nations 
Imew ans'tliiiig of hygiene. and lon^ before they rediMd rb: value of tcodi-brush and a 
daily rht HindSs wc«, as a given to botl^ Oidy m«Ey ago London 

Liouses had oo bath-tubs, aod ihe tooth-brush was a 
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chcwed almost inccssancly the Icaf of thc bcccl plant, which blackcncd 
the tceth in a manner disagrceable to Europeans, and agreeablc co Klmself. 
This and the occasional ttse of opium consoled him for his usual abstcntlon 
from Tobacco and intoxicating drinks. 


Hindu law books give explicit mles for mcnstmal hygiene “ and for meet¬ 
ing thc demands of nature. Nothing couM excced in complcxjcy or solemnity 
thc ritual for Brahman defecatiQn+*" The Twice-born muse usc only his 
Jeft hånd m this rite, and must cicansc thc parts with watcri and hc con- 
sidered his house defiled by the very prescncc of Europeans who contented 
themselves with paper.’^ ^e Outeastes^ however, and many Shudras^ were 
less particular^ and might mm any roadside into a privy.”" In the cjuarters 
occupicd by thesc classcs public sanitation was conAned to an open sewer 
line in the middle of thc screcL’™ 

In so warm a climatc clorhing was a superfloity, and beggais and saints 
bridged thc social scale in agreeing to do widiout ic» One southem castc, 
like die Canadian Doukhobors, direatcncd to migrate if its members were 
compeiled to wear clothing.““ Until the late cighteench century it was 
probably the custom in southem India {as still in Bali) for both sexes to go 
naked above the waist.*" Ch i Idren were dressed for the most part in beads 
and rings. Most of the population went barefoot; if the ordiodosc Hindu 
wote shoes they had to bc of cloih, for under no circumstances would hc use 
shoes of Icather. A large number of the men contented themseK^es with 
loin cloths^ when diey needed more covering they bound some fabric about 
the waist, and direw the Joost end over the left shoulder, The Rajputs wore 
trousets of every color and shape, with a tutde girdled by a cemruref a 
scarf ar thc neck^ sandals or boots on the feer, and a turban on thc head. 
The turban had come in with thc Moslcnis, and had been taken over by the 
Hindus, "who wound it carcfuJly around the head in varying manner ac- 
cording to casre, but aIwajTi with thc gene tosi ty of a magician unfurling 
endless silk; sometimes one turtianj unravelcd^ rcachcd a length of se vent}'' 
feet."" The women wore a flowing robe—colorful silk sari^ or homespun 
JtfeAj/diir-which passed over both shoulders, claspcd the waist tightly, and 
then feU to the feet',^ ofren a few inches of bronze fiesh were left bare below 
the hrcast. Hair was oLlcd to guard it against the desiccating sunj men di- 
vided theirs in the center and drew it together into a tufc behlnd thc left 
ear-, women coUed a part of theirs upon their heads, but let thc rest hang 
free, often decoratmg it with flowers, or covering it with a scarf. The men 
were handsome, the young women were heautiful and aU presented a mag- 
niJicent carriagei“* an ordinary Hindu in a loLn cloth often had more dJgnity 
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cliarv a European diplomat completcly cquippcd. Pierre Loti chought it “m- 
contestablc that the beaiity of the Aiyan race readies ics highest devclop- 
nient of pcrfection and refinement aniong the upper class” tn India.*** Both 
sexes were adept tn cosmetics, and tlie VTomen felt nnked withnut jewelry. 
A ring in the lefi noscriJ denoted marriage. On the forehead, in most cases, 

was a painted symbol of leligious faith. 

It is difiicult ro go below these surface appcaraitcts and dcscribc the 
chmcccr of che Hindus, for every pcoplc harbors alJ virtuos and all viecs, 
and wimesses cend to 5c]cct such of thesc as wib point thclr moral and adom 
their tale. “I cliink we may take as their greatese vice/* says Pere Dubois, 
**the untrusnvoithiness^ dcceit and double-dcaling . . . whicli are oommon to 
all Hmdus, a a . Certam it is that there s no nation in the worid which 
thinks so lightly of ati oath or of "'Lying,*' says Wesrermarck, 

“has been calicd the national vice of the Hindus/'*" “Hindus are wily and 
dcceitfsays MacanlayT According to the latvs of Manu and the prac- 
ticc of the World a lie told for good mocives is forgivablc; if, for exampk^ 
the death of a pnest would result from speaking the truth, falschood is 
justifiable," But Yuan Chwang tclls ns: “They do nor practice dcceit, and 
they kcep their s^vom obligatii^ns. . . . They will not take anything wrong^ 
fuUy, and they yield more than fairness requLres.™ Abu-1 Fazk not preju- 
diced in favor of India, reports chc Hindus of the axceenth cenrary as **re- 
ligious, affable, cheerful, lovers of justicc, given to rctiremenr, able in busi¬ 
ness, admirers of tnith, grateful, and of unbounded fidclit}^*™* “Thcir Kon- 
esty,” said honest Kcir Hardie, *^\s proverbiaJ- They borrow and lend on 
word of mouth, and the rcpudiation of a debe is alniost unknown.”^ “I 
have had before me/* says a British judge in India, “hundreds of cases in 
which a man^s propertv> liberty ind ILfe depended upon liis telling a Ue* 
and he has refused to tell it*”” How shall wc rccondle these conflicting tes- 
timonics? Perhaps it is verj' simple: some Hindus arc honest, and some are 
not, 

Again the Hindus are ver>' cruel and gentle- The English language has 
deri ved a short and ugly word from thar strange sccret society—almost a 
caste—of Tbiigs which in the eighceentli and ninereenth ccnturics committed 
thousands of itrocious murders in ordcr {they said) to offer the victims as 
sicfifices to the goddess KalL” Vincent Smith writes of these Thugs (lit- 
crallyt “cheats”) in terms not quite irreievant to our time: 

The gangs had Uttle to fear, and enjoyed almost complete jm- 
munit>'; . . - they alwa)^ had powerful protectorsL The moral 
feeling of the pcoplc had sunk so low that there were no signs of 
general reprehension of the cold-blooded crimes committed by the 
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Hiugs* Thcy vAcre accepred as pare of die esrabl ished ordcr of 
ching^; and until the secrecs of the organizatlon were given away* 

^ ^ k was usuallv imposi^ible to obrain evidence against even the 

most liotorious Thngs.^ 

Neverdieless there is comparativcly little crime in India^ and little vio- 
lence. By universal admission the Hindus are genrle to the point of timid- 
iry;™ coo worshlpful and good-naturcd* too long broken upon the wheel of 
conqncsr and alicn despodsms, to be good fighters except in the sense that 
thev can beat pain with unequaled bravery-“ Their greacest fanlts arc proba- 
bly listlessness and lazbicssj bat in die Hindus these arc not faults but climatic 
necessiries and adaptations, like the dolce far ftiente of the Latin peoples, and 
the cconomic fe ver of Americans. The Hindus are sensitive, emotJonal,^ 
lemperamencal, imaginarivc; cherefore thcy ate better artists and poets than 
ruiers or executives. Thcy can exploit thdr fcllows with the same ^cst that 
characterizes the entreprenør cverv^i^here; yet thcy arc given to limitlcss 
charity> and are the most hospitable hosts this side of barbarism.“* Even 
their enemies admir dieir courtesy,** and a generous Britisher sums up tus 
long experience by ascribing co rhe higher classes in Calcutta ^^polished man- 
ners, clcamcss and coniprehensiveness of understanding, liberality of feeling, 
and indcpendcnce of principJe, that would have stamped chem gentlemen in 
any country irt the world-”"* 

The Hindu genius, to an outsider, seems sombre, and doubtless the Hindus 
have not had mueh cause for laughrer. The dialogues of Buddha indicate a 
greae variecy of games, induding one that scrangely rcsembles chessf"* 


• Chess is so old thac half the nadoiis of antiqtiiiy daim \is biithpiacc. The vicw gtn- 
eraliv accepted by arcticologisis of the gutie is that Ir atose in IndJa; cerramly we find 
there ns oldcsc indispuoblc appcarancc (ca. 750 Ah.>. The word ebm com« from du; 
Persian sbabj king; and ebecifniate is oiiginaUy sbab^nal—''^\ 6 iig dcad.^ The Fersiam 
calicd k ihatrmj, and took both the word and die game* through die Arabs, from India, 
wherc k was known as cbuturangaf or angles**—elepbants, horses, chariots and foot- 

soldiert The Aiuhs sdll call the bishop clcphant (from depb-bwdf Arabic for 

“ox of Ifidw**) “ 

The Hindus tdl a ddigbtful legend to acscount for the orlgfn of the game. At rhe be- 
ginning of the fifth etnrurj' of our cra (the stor>' gues), a Hindu monarch oO'ended Kis 
Brahnian and K^triya adniirers by ignoring dieir counsels and forgcmiig cKat the love 
of die peoplc is die surest snpport of a chrone. A Brahmaiv Sissa, undcrtoqk to open ihe 
eyes of the yonng Ung by devislng a game Ln whkh die pkee diat represented rhe 
king, rhough highest in dignity and valne (as in Oriental war), should be+ dont; alinost 
helpleæ; hence camc chess, Tlie mier liked ihc game so well diac he nivited Sissa to 
namc his rewaid. SIssa modesdy asked for sortie gralns of ricc* die quanticy 10 be de- 
termined by placing one grain upon the drst of rhe sivty-four sqnarcs of the chcssd>aard, ^ 
and rben dpubiing the number of grains with each succceding squarc. The king agreed at 
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bur neither thesc nor thcir successors cxhibic tho and joyousness of 

Western games. Akbaj^ m the sucteenrh centuiys introduced into Indb rhe 
game of polo^* * which had apparcntly come from Persia and wa$ making ks 
way across Tibet to Cliina and Japan j”* and ir pleased him to play pacbhi 
{the modem “prchesi''^) on squares cut in the pave ment of the palace 
quadrangle at Agra, with preety slave-girls as living pieecs" 

Frequent re ligi ous festivals lent color to public life. Greatesr of all 
was the Durga-Pujaf In honor of the great goddess-mother Kali. For 
weeks before ks approach the Hindus feasted and sang; but the culminat- 
ing ceremonial was a procession In which every family carried an image 
of the goddess to the Ganges> flung it into the river, and retumed home- 
ward with all merriness spenc “ The Holi festival celebraeed in honor 
of the goddess Vasanci cook a &tumalian character: phallic emblenis 
were carried m parade, and were made ro simulate the motions of coitus.^ 
In Chota Nagpur the han'^est was the signal for general license; “men 
ser aside all convenrions, women all modesty, and complctc libercy was 
given to the girls+^ The Parganait, a caste of peasancs in the Rajmahal 
Hiils, held an annual agricultural festival in \vliich the unmarried were 
allowed to indulgc freely in promiseuous relations.*' Doubtless we have 
here again relics of vegetation magic, intended to promote the fertility of 
families and the fields. More dccorous were the wedding festivals that 
marked the great event in the life of every Hindu; many a father brought 
himself to ruin in providlng a sumptuous feast for the marriage of his 
daugheer or his son.*' 

At the other end of life was the final ceremony-cremation. In Buddha's 
days the Zoroastrian exposure of the corpsc to hirds of prey was the usual 
mode of departure; but persons of distinction were bumed, after deathi 
on a pyre, and iheir ashes were buried under a tope or rfwp^-^i.e,, a 
memorial shrinc “ In latcr days crcmacion became the privilegc of everj^ 
man; each night one might see fagots being brought toge ther for the 
buming of the dcad. In Yuan Chwang's time it was not unusual for the 
very old to take death by the forelock and have themselves roived by 
rheir children to the middle of the Ganges, where rhey threw themselves 

onec, bvx stwn surprised ro find that hc had promsed away his klngdom. Sissa toolc 
the opportunity fo poini our 10 hh master how casfly a mpnarcK may he led asiray when 
hc scoms his counstlJors.^ Credat qvi tmJi. 

*Froni ihc Tibetan ytfocå pulu, Huidu Balti dialecr mcanlnif ball; rf, the Latin 
pila. 
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into the saving stream.”* Suicidc under cerrain condirions has always 
found more approval in rhe East than in the West; it was permitted tinder 
the laws of Akbar to the old or rhe Incurably diseased, and to those who 
wished to offer themselves as sacriiices to the gods. Thoiisands of Hindus 
have made cheir last oblation by srarving themselves ro deach« or burying 
themselves in snow^ or covering themselves with cow-dung and serting 
it on fire, or allo wing alligators to devour them at the mouths of the 
Ganges. Among the Brahmans a form of har^-kiri arose^ by which suicide 
was committed to avenge an injury or point a wrong. When one of the 
Rajput kings levied a subsidy upon the priesely caste^ several of the 
wedthiest Brahmans scabbed themselves to deach in his prcscncc, laying 
upon hun the supposedly most terrible and cffcctivc curse of all—that 
of a dying priest* The Brahmanical lawbooks required that he who had 
resolved to dic by his own hånd should fast for three days; and that he 
who actempted suicidc and failed should perform ihc sc ver esc penances*"” 
Life is a stage with on^ entrance, but many exits. 


CH APTER XVIII 


The Paradise of the Gods 


I N no other country is religion so powerful, or so impottant, as in India. 

If the Hindus have permi tt ed alicn govemnicnts co be set over them 
again and again it is partly becausc they did not care inuch who luled 
or exploited them—natives or foreigners; the crticid matter vvas religion^ 
not politics; the soul, not the body; endlcss lacer li ves rather than this 
passing one» When Ashoka became a saint, and Akbar almost adopted 
Hindiiism, the power of religion was revealed over eveo the strengest 
tnen« In our century it is a saint^ rather than a staiesman, tvlio for the 
first time in Jiiscory has unificd all India. 


L THE LATER HISTORY OF BI 7 DDHTSM 

The Zctihb of Buddhis^n-The T’WO Vehides 
Biiddhimij Stoicisrn Cbristiajiity — The decay of Bvd- 
dhim^^Its Migrati&m- Ceyhut Burtnaj Ttirkestanf Tibetj 

Cirttibodu, C/;i7;^r, Japen 

Two hundred yt^^rs af fer Ashoka's death Buddhism reached the peak 
of its curve in India. The pc riod of Buddhist growth from Ashoka to 
Ilarsha was in many ways the ciimax of Indian religion, cducation and 
art- But the Buddhism chat prevailed was not that of Buddha; we might 
better dcscribe it as that of his rebcllious disciple Subhadda, \vho^ on hear-^ 
ing of the Masteres death, said to the monks; “Enough, sirs! V\eep not, 
neith er lament I We are well rid of the great Sjfnana. Wc used to be 
annoyed by being told, T’his bcscems you, this besccins you not* But 
now we shaU be able to do whatever we likc; and what we do not Uke, 

that we shall not have to do!^” 

The first thlng they did with their freedom was to spKt into sec^. 
Withln two centuries of Buddha^s death cighteen varicrics of Buddhisric 
doctrine had divided the Masteres heritagc- Tlie Buddhists of south India 
and Ceylon held fast for a tune to ^ the simpler and purer creed of the 
Founder, which came to be callcd Hhiayanjf or the Lesser Vchicle : 

5^3 
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they worshipcd Buddha as a grcat teachcr, but tiot as a their 

Scriprures werc the PaB tcxts of the more anclent faich. But throughout 
northem India, Xibet, Mongolia, China aod Japan the Buddhism that 
prcvailed was the Mahiiya?^^ or the "Greater Vchicle,” defioed and propa- 
gated by Kanishka^s Coimcil; these (politically) iospired tlieologians 
aiuiounccd the divioity of Buddha, surrotinded him with angels and 
saints, adopted the Yoga asceticlsm of Patanjah, and issued in Sanskrit 
-a new set of Holy Writ’which, though it lenc icself readiiy to metaphysical 
and scholastic rcfinemcncs, proclaimed and certified a more popuJar re¬ 
ligion than the austere pessimism of Shakya-muni. 

The Ålahayana was Buddhtsm sofcened with Brahmanical dcities, prac- 
ticcs and myths, and adapted to the needs of the ICushan Tatars and 
■ the Mongols of Tibet, over whotn Kanislika had exiended his nile. A 
heaven was conceived in which there werc many Buddhas, of whom 
Amida Buddha, the Rcdcenier, came to be rhe bcsi beloved by the 
pcople^ this heaven and a corresponding hell werc to be the reward or 
]>unishmcnc of good or evil done on carth, and woiild chereby liberate 
some of the King’s miliib for other services. The greatest of the saints, 
in this new thcology, were the Bodhisatt’iiiaSf or future Buddhas, who 
voluntarily refrained from achieving rhe Niroava (Kere freedoin from 
rebirth) that was wnthin their merit and power, in order to be reboiti 
. into Ufe af ter Ufe, and to help others on earth to find the Way.* As in 
Alediterranean Christlanity, these saints bcciune so popular that they 
al most crowded out the head of the pantheon in worship and art. The 
veneration of relics, the usc of holy water, candlcs, incense, the rosar>% 
clerical vestments, a Ucurgical dead language, monks and nuns, monastic 
tonsure and ceUbacy, confession, fast days, rhe canonizacion of saints, 
purgatory and masses for the dcad flourished in Buddhism as in medieval 
Chrisrianity, and seem to have appeared in Buddhism first.t Mahayana 
bccame to Hinayana or primitive Buddhism what Githolicism was to 
Stoicism and primitive Christianity. Budd ha, Jike Lur her, had made 


♦In «n.t of the Funmsts the« Ls a cypical legend of dic Vmg who, ihough dcsaiviiag 
heavfin, stays in heU to comfon rhe sutferers. and aviII not Inve k until aU the damnea 

arc reJeasccL* ^ ^ i- , « 

t"Thc Buddhists,'' »ys Fergnssoiit ‘"tept five cenmnes m ^dranci:: of the Homan 

Church in the invention and usc of all the ceremoni« and forms coiumon to both «- 

Edmunds has shown in detail the asrotiishing panJlcllsm bcrwcen ihc Buddhisc 

and the Christian gospels,^ However, out knowlcdgc of the heginniti^ of ihtsc cus- 
toma and belicfs k too vågne to \A^rant poåtivc condusions as lo prionty* 
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the mistake of supposing ihat the drama of rcligious ritual coulci l>e 
replaced with sermons and niorality^ and the victory of a Buddhism rich 
in mythi, miraclcs, ceremonics and mtermediaeing saints corresponds ro 
the ancient and current criiimph of a colorful and dramatic Catholicism 
over the ausrere ^implicity of early Christianicy and modem Protcstantism. - 

That same popular preference for polyrhei^, miraclcs and mychs'^ 
which destrov^ed Buddha's Buddhism finally destroyed, in India, the 
Buddhism of ihc Grcarer \^chlclc itselfi For—to speak with the hindsight 
wisdom of the hisrorian—if Buddhism was to cake over so mueh of Hin- 
duism, so many of its iegends, irs rites and its gods^ soon very litde woiild 
remain to distinguish the nvo religions; and the one with the deeper 
rooes, rhe more popular apj>eal, and the richer cconomic resourccs and 
poiitical support would gradually absorb the orher^ Rapidly superstition^ 
which seems to bc the very lifeblood of our race, poured over from the 
oldcr faith to the younger one, until even the phallic enthiisiasms of the 
Shakti scccs found placc in rhe ritual of Buddhism, Slowly the patient and 
tenacious Brahmans recaptured infiuence and imperial pacronage; and 
the snccess of the youthful philosopher Shankara in restoring the authority 
of the Vedas as the ba^ of Hindu thoughe put an end to the intcUectual 

leadership of the Buddhists in India. 

The final blow camc from without, and w^as in a sense invited by^ 
Buddhism itself. The prestige of the Smgha, or Buddhist Ordcr, had, 
af ter Ashoka^ drawn the best biood of Magadha into a cclibate and pacific 
cler^'; even in Buddha ^s time some patriots had complained that the 
monk Gautama causer fathers to beget no sons, and famihes to become 
extlnct.^“ The grow^h of Buddhism and monastidsm in the first year 
of OUT era sapped the manhood of India, and conspired wxth poiitical 
division ro leave India open to easv conejuest. When the A^bs camCp 
pledgcd to spread a simple and stoic monorheism^ they looked w ith scom 
upon the venah miracle-mongcrlng Buddhist monks; they smashed 
the monasreries, kil led rhousands of monkst and made monasticisni un- 
popular with the cautious^ The sur^dvors w^cre re-absorbed into the 
Hinduism that had begotten rhem; the ancient orthodoxy received the 
penitent héresy, and ^^Brahmanism killed Buddhism by a fratcmal em- 
brace/" Brahmanism had always heen tolerant; in all the history of thC‘ 
rise and fali of Buddhism and a hundred orher sects w^c find mueh dis^ 
putation, but no instance of pcrsccucion. On the contraty Br^hmamsm 
cased the rerum of the prodigal by proclairmng Buddha a god (as an 
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avatar of Vishnu), ending animal sacrifice, and acccpting into orthodox 
practicc the Buddhisc doctrine of the sanctity of all animal Ufe. Quietly 
and peacefuUy, af:er lialf a thousand ycars of gradual decay, Buddhism 

disappcarcd from India«* 

' iMcanwhile it was wmning ncarly all the rcmalndcr of the Asiatie world. 
Its ideas, its Uterature and its art spread to Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula 
in the south, to Tibet and Turkestan in die nonh, to Burma, Siam, Cam- 
bodia, China, Korea and Japan in the cast; in this way all of thesc regions 
except the Far East received as mueh civilization as ihey couid digest, 
pivciscly as western Europc and Russia received civilization from Roman 
and Byzantinc monks in the Middlc Agcs, The cultural zenidi of most 
of th^ nations camc from the stimulus of Buddhism. From the time 
of Ashoka to its dccay in the ninth ccntuiy', Annridhapura, in Ceylon, was 
onc of the major cities of the Oriental world; the Bo-tree ihere has been 
worshiped for two thousand years, and the lemple on the heights of 
Kandy is one of the Meccas of the 150,000,000 Buddhists of Asia.t The 
Buddhism of Burma is probably the purest now cxrant, and its monks often 
approach the ideal of Buddha; under their ministrations the 13,000,000 in- 
habitants of Burma have rcached a aandard of living considerably higher 
than thac of India.^ Sven Hedin, Aurel Stein and Peffiot have uncarthed 
from the sands of Turkestan hundreds of Buddhist manusenpts, and other 
cvidenccs of a culture which flourishcd thtrc from rhe time of Kanishka to 
the thirteenth century a,d. in the seventh cenmry of our era the enlight- 
ened warrior, Srong-esan Gampo, cstabltshed an able gov'cmment in Tibet, 

annexed Nepal, built Lhasa as hts Capital, and made it neb as a haifw'ay 
house in Chinese-Indkn trade. Having itivitcd Buddhist monks to come 

from India and spread Buddhism and cducation among his pcople, he retired 
from nile for four ycars in order to Icarn how to read and write, and 
augurated the Golden Age of Tibet. Tliousands of monasteries were bulle 

■ in the mountains and on the great plateau; and a volutninous Tibctan canon 
of Buddhist books was publLshcd, in three hundred and thiitj'-three volumes, 
which preserved for modem scholatshlp many works whosc Hindu originals 

* Today itiOT art in India proper oiily Budiihlsis^ot per cent uf liit poptn 

Unon. 

t The rctrplc at Kacdy cc^icains rhe famous “eyc-tonth af Buddha’^—two inch« long and 
an inch in diameter. It s endosed in a jcvk=elcd cas^et, carefiiUy guarded from the eyes 
of the pcc^le* afid carried periodicalh- in a salcmn processfun uhich drau^ B^ddhlstø from 
cvtry coraci of the Orient. On the walb of che leniplc, frcscocs ihow the gendc Buddha 
killing sinnere m hcLI. The lives af great men all remind us how hclplcssly they may bc 
transmogrihed aftet their death+ 
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have loDg been lost' Hcre, cremickally seakd from the rm of the world, 
BuddhLsm devcioped in to a maze of supersriiions, monasticism and ccclesi- " 
asticism rivalcd only by Carly medieval Europc; and the Dalai Lama (or 
“AU-Embraemg Pricst*')^ hidden away in die greae Potala monastery that 
overlooks the city of Lhasa^ is still beUeved by die good peoplc of Tibet to 
bc the li ving incamadon of the Bodhisatt'u.^a AvaJokiteshvara^* In Cambodia, * 
or Indo-China, Buddhtsm conspired widi Hindiiism to pro vide the religious 
framework for one of the richest ages in the history of Oriental art. Budd- ' 
hism, lite Qiristiam^ won its greatest triumphs outside the land of its 
birth; and it won them without shedding a drop of biood. 


II* THE NEW DtVIXtTlES 

HinduisTfi^Brahffraj VklmUy Shiva—KriifmÆ—KaH—Ajthnal gods 

—T be sacred co^w—Polytheimf md m&Tiotbeisjn 

The *^Hindiiism*^ that now repbeed Bnddhisin was not one religion, 
nor was it only religion; ir was a medley of faiths and ceremonies whose 
practitioners had only fonr qualiti^ in common: they recognized the 
caste system and the Icadciship of the Brahmans, they reverenoed the cow 
as especially representative of divinity, they accept ed the lavv of Karma 
and the transmigration of souk, and they rcplaced with new gods the 
deities of the Vedas, These faiths had in part antedaeed and survived 
Vedic nature w'orship; in part they hati grown from the connlvance of 
the Brahmans at rites, divinicics and beliefs unknown to the Scriptures 
and largely contraiy^ to the Vedic spiric; they had boiled in rhe cauldron 
of Hindu religious thonght even while Buddhism maintained a passing 
intelicctuai ascendancy^ 

The gods of Hinduism were characrerized by a kind of anatomical 
supcrabundance vaguely symbolizing exiraordinary knowledge, activity 
or power. The new Brahma had four faces, Karrikeya six; Shiva had 
three eyest Indra a rhousand; and ncarly every deity had four arms “ 
At the head of this revised pantheon was Brahma, chivalrously neuter, 
acknowledged master of rhe gods, but no more noticcd in acrual W'orship 
than a constitutional monarch in modern Europe. Combined with him 
and Shiva In a triad—not a trinity—of dominant deities was Vishnu, a 
god of love who rcpcatcdly bccame man in order to help mankind. His 
greatest incamation was Krlshna; as such he was bom in a prison, had 
accomplishcd niany mar\xls of heroism and romance, hcaled ihc deaf 
and the blind, hetped lepcts, championed the pix^r^ and raised men from 
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the gravt. Ht had a beloved disciple, Arjuna, before whom he was traos- 
figured. He died, some say, by an arrow; others say by a crucifision on 
a tree. He descended mto hell, rose to heaven, and wiil return on the last 
day to judge the quick and the dead.“ 

To the Hindu there are three chief proci^es in Ufe and the universe: 
creation, presen^arion and destruction. Hcnce divinity takes for him three 
main forms: Brahnia the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Shiva the 
Destroyer; these are the TrhmtTtit or "Three Shapes,” which all Hindus 
but the Jains adore," Popular devotion is di vided between Vaishnavistn, 
the religion of Visimu, and Shivaism, the religion of Shiva, The two 
cults are peaceful neighbors. and sometimes hold sacrifices in the same 
templc;“ and the wise Brahmans, followed by a majotity of the pcople, 
pay equal honor to both these gods. Pious Vaishnavites paint upon their 
foreheads every moming with red clay the trident sign of Vishnu; pious 
Shjvaitcs trace horizontal lines across their brows with cow-dung ashes, 
or wear the //nga-symbol of the male oigan—fastened on their arms or 
hung from their necks,'* 

The worship of Shiva is onc of the oldest, most profound and most 
terrible elements in Hindukm. Sir John Aiarshall reports “unmistakablc 
evldencc” of the cult of Shiva at Mohenjo-daro, partly in the form of a 
threc-headed Shiva, partly in the form of little stone columns wJiich he 

presuuics to be as phallic as their modern counterpans, “Shivaism," he 

concludes, “is therefore the most ancient living faith in the world/’t" 
The name of the god is a euphemisni; litcrally ic means “propitious”; 
whcrcas Shiva himsclf is viewed chiefly as a god of cruclty and dcstruc- 
tion, the person ification of that cosmic force which destroys, one after 
another, aJl the forms tliat reality takes-all cells, all organisms, all species, 
all ideas;, all works, all planets and all chings. Never has another peoplc 
dared to face the impermanence of forms, and the impartiality of nature, 
so frankly, or to rccognize so clearly that evil balances good, that destruc- 
tion goes step by step with creation, and that all birth is a Capital crime, 
punishable with dcath. The tlindu, tortured with a chousand misfortunes 
and sufferings, sces in them the handiwork of a vivacious force that 

* In die censvj of 1911 die religions of India divided the population as foliov>'5: Hindu- 

Rui, zt6,i6[,i«io; Sikhs, Jains, 1,17^,000; Buddhists, 11,571 (ntarly all in Bimna 

and CcylDii); Zoroastnaos (E*aiwcs}, 101,000; Moslems. Jtivs, :i/»o; Chmtians, 

4,7J4jo<» (chiefly EunopCans)." 

t Nevcitheicss die name of Shiva, like that of Bfabtnm Jtsdf, cajuiot be foitnd in the 
Aljg-veJa. Patanjali the grammamn mentions Shiva images and devDWes ca. ijo b,c.“ 
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appcars to find pleasurc in brcaldng down cvcrjThing chat Brahma—rhc 
Creative powcr m nature—has produced. Shiva danccs to the tune of a 
perpecually forming, dissol ving and ne-forming worid. 

Jusc as death is chc penalty of biith^ so birth is the frustration of dcath; 
and the same god who symbolizes destmetion represents also^ for the 
Hindu mind, that passion and torrent of reproduedon which overrides 
the dcath of the individ ua1 with the continuance of the race. In some 
}>arts of India^ particularly Bengal, this Creative or icproductivc energy 
(Shakti) of Shiva or nature is personified In the figure of Shiva^s wjfc> 
Kali (Parvati, Uina, Durga), and is worshiped in onc of the many Sb^kti 
cults. UntiJ the lastjecntuiy this worship was a bloody rjtuah often in- 
volving human sacriSce; latter ly the goddess has been content with 
goats. The deity is portrayed for the populace by a black figure with 
gaping mouth and protniding tongue, adomed with snakes and dancing 
upon a corpse; her earrings are dead men, her necklace is a string of 
skulls^ her face and breasts are smeared wkh blood*“ Two of her four 
hånds cany a sword and a se ver ed head; the other two are extended in 
blessing and protection. For Kali-Parvati Is the goddess of motherhood 
as well as the bride of destniction and dcath; she can be tender as well 
as crnel^ and can smile as well as kill; oncCt perhaps, slie was a mother- 
goddess in Snmeria, and was imported in to India before she becamc so 
terrible “ Doubtless she and her lord are made as horrible as posslble In 
order chat riinid worshipers may be frightened into decency, and perhaps 
Into generosity to the priescs-^ 

These are the grcaccr gods of Hinduism; but they are merely fivc of 
thirty million dcities In the Hindu pantheon; only to catalogue them 
would take a hundred volumes, Some of them are more properly angels, 
some are what we should call devils^ some are hcavenly bodies like the 
Sun, some are imscots like fjjksbtm (goddess of good luck), many of 
them are beasts of the ficld or fowl of the air. To chc Hindu mind there 
was no real gap between animals and men; animals as well as men had souls, 
and souls were pcrpctually pssing from men Into animals, and back again; 
all these species were woven into one infinite web of Kanfis and reincar- 
nation. Tlie elephant, for e?cample, becamc the god Ganesha, and was 
rccognized as Shiva^s son;" hc personified man's animal nature^ and at the 
same time his image ser%cd as a charm against evil foreune. Monkc^'S 

The prt&æs of Shivaisni, huwcvqrT iire seldom £»1110041152 and die of the 

finhinans Jook with scom and regfet wpon the Sbiikii 
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and ønskes were terrible, and tlicrcfore di vine. The cobra or rwgj, wliosc 
bite causes almost iinmcdiatc dcarh, received especial veneradon; annually 
the pcoplc of many parts of India cclebratcd a religions feast In honor 
of snakes, and made offedngs of miJk and plantains ro the cobras at the 
entrance to tlteir holes.* Temples ha\'c been erected in honor of snakes, 
as in castern Mysore; great numbeis of reptiles take up the ir residcncc 
in these buildings, and are fed and cared for by the prlests.* Crocodlics, 
tigers, pcacocks, parrots, even rats, rcceivc rheir meed of worship “ 

Most sacred of all animals to a Hindu is the oow. Fmages of bulis, in 
every inatcrial and size, appear in temples and honics, and in the city 
squares; the cow itseJf is the most popular oiganism in India, and has fnll 
freedom of the scrccts; its dung is used as fuel or a holy oincincnt; its urine 
is a sacred wine that will wash away all in ner or oater uncleanncss. Under 
no circumstanccs are titese animals to bc caten by a Hindu, nor is their 
desh to be worn as clothing—headgear or gkives or shoes; and when thev 
die they are to bc bu ried with the pomp of religious ritual.* Perhaps 
wisc stacesmanship once decreed this tabu in ordcr to preserve agricultural 
draft animals for the growing population of India;“ today, however, they 
number almost onc-fourth as many as the population ” The Hindu view 
is that it is no more unrcasonable to feel a profound aifeetion for cows, 
and a profound re^mlsion at the thought of eating them, than it is ro have 
similar feelings in regard to domestic cats and dogs; the cvTiical view of 
the matter is that the Brahmans bellcved rhat cows should ne%'er be 
shughtered, that insects should never be injured, and that wldows should 
be burned alive. The truth is that the worship of anim als oceurs in the 
history of every^ pcoplc, and that if onc must dcify any animal, the kind 
and placid cow seems entitlcd to her measure of devotion. Wc must not 
be too haughtily shocked by the menageric of Hindu gods; w'e too have 
had our serpent-dcvil of Eden, our golden calf of the Old Testament, our 
sacred fish of the catacombs, and our gracious Lamb of God. 

The sccrct of polytheism Is the kiability of the simple mind to think 
in impersonal terms; it can understand persons more readily than forces, 
vr’ills more easily than laws* The Hindu su,spccts rhat our human senscs 
sce only the outside of the events that they report; bchind the vciJ of 
these phenomena, hc chinks, there are countlcss superph^-sical beings whom, 
in Kant*s phrase, w'C can only conccive but never perccive, A certain 
philosophicaJ tolerance in the Bmhmans has added to the teeming pantheon 
of India; local or tribal gods have been received into the Hindu Valhalla 
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by adoption^ usually by inccrprcting chcm as aspccts or avatars of acccpted 
deicies; evcry faitli could get its crcdcntiaU If k paid its dues. In thc end 
ncarly every god becamc a phase^ attribute or incamarion of another go(b 
until all thcsc divinkies^ to adult Hindu niinds^ mergcd into onc; poly- 
theism became pantheism^ almost monotheism, almost monkm. Just as a 
good Christian may pray to thc Madonna or one of a thousand saintSt 
and yct be a monocheist in thc sensc that hc recognizes onc God as 
supreme, so the Hindu prays to Kali or Rama or Krishnia or Ganesha 
wirhout presuming for a moment rhat thcse are supreme dciries** Some 
Hindus rccognizc Vishnu as supreme, and call Shiva merely a subordioatc 
divinity; some call Shiva supreme^ and makc Vishnu an angel; if oii!y a 
fcw worship Brahma ic is because of its impcrsonalicy, its intangibility^ 
its distance, and for thc same rcason chat most churchcs In Christendom 
wcre erectcd to Mary or a saint, while Cbristianity waitcd for Volcaire 
to rake a chapcl to God. 

m. RELIEFS 

The *^Furmjas*^ — The rehicaTTiations of the wuiverfe— The 7m~ 
grations of the soul^**Kin7/ia”—Its phUos<rphicat aspects 

—Life as evil—Retease 

MJnglcd with this complex theoJogy is a complex mj-thology at otice 
superstitions and profound. The having died in the language in 

which they were written, and thc metaphysics of thc Brahman schools 
being beyond thc comprehension of the pcople^ Vyasa and oihcrs, over 
a period of a thousand ycars (500 r.c.“5oo a^d,), composed clghteen 
Fwmwijrr—**old stories”—in 400,000 conpletSj expounding to the laity the 
exact tru tb about thc creation of the world, its periodical evolution and 
dissolution, the genealogy of the gods, and thc history of the hcroic age. 
Thcse books made no pretensc to literarj^ form, logical order, or nunicr- 
ical moderadoni they insisted that the lovers Urvashi and Pururavas spent 
61,000 years in pleasurc and delight.* But through the intclligibility of 
their language, the attractivencss of their parablcs, and the orthodoxy of 
[heir doctrine thty became the sccond Bible of Ilinduism, the gmnd 
rcposicory of its superstitions, its myths, even of its philosophy. Here, 
for cxample, in thc VishTiuptiT/ma, is thc oldest and ever-recurrent theme 

“ Exccfpc from ihe Census Report to thc Brirish Gflvcrruiaeiic of [ndiif ^The gen* 
cril rcsulr of niy mquirics is iImxi thc grwt majoriEy of Hindut:^ have a fimi betJef in onc 
Supremc BcEng,"* 
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of Hindu thoughr— that individual scpararcness is an illusion^ and that aJl 
life is one; 

Aftcr a thousand years came Ribhu 

To Nidagha’s city, to impari fujthcr knowicdge to him. 

He saw him outside the city 

Just as thc King was about to cnrer with a great train of attendani^ 
Standing afar and holding himseif apart from the crowd. 

His ncck wizcncd with fasting, ixturnlng from the wood with fueJ 
and grass, 

Whcn Rilihu saw him, hc wcnt to him and grccted liim and said; 

"'O Brahman, why standest thou here alone?” 

Nidagha said: ^‘Behold the crowd pressing about the King, 

■VVTio is just entering the citJ^ That is why I stand alone.^ 

Ribhu said: “Which of these is the King? 

And who are the others? 

Tell me that, for thou seemest infnrmed/^ 

Nidagha said: “Hc who rides upon the ficjy elephant, towering 
Hkc a mouncain peak. 

That b the King. 'fhe others are his attendants/' 

Ribhu said: “These rwo^ the King and the elephant, are poinred out 
by you 

With out being separated by mark of distinetion^ 

Give me the mark of distinetion between them. 

I WDuId know\ which is here the elephant and which the King.^^ 
Kidagha said: ‘*TTie elephant is below, the KJng is above him; 

Who does not know the relationship of borne to bearer?^^ 

Ribhu said: *'Tliat I may know\ teach me. 

WTiat is that which is indicatcd by the word ‘below^ and what is 
^above'?" 

Straight Nidagha sprang upon the Gum* and said to him: 

**Hcar now, 1 wi]] tell thee what thou demandest of mc: 

1 am above likc the King, You are below, like the elephant. 

For thy instruction I give thee this example.” 

Ribhu said: “If you afc in the position of the King, and I in that of 
the elephant. 

So tcll mc this still: Which of us is you, and wbich is IT' 

Then swiftly Nidagha, faJling down before him, clasped his feet 
and spake: 


■ Ttacher, 
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*'Trulv thou art Ribhu, my Master. ... 

By this I kiiow chac thou, my Gum, art comc.” 

Ribhu said: “Yes, to give thee ceaching^ 

Bccausc of thy fomier wilJingncss to ser\'e me^ 

1^ Ribhu by namc^ am comc to thce. 

And what 1 have just taught thee in short— 

Hcart of highcsc truch—chac is complet c non-duaJiiy'.”* 

Whcn he had thus spoken to Nidagha thc Gum Ribhu departed 
thence. 

But fortfiw-jch Nidaghju taught by diis sjTubolic teaching^ turucd his 
mind compkccJy to non-dualiry. 

All beings from thcnccforth he saw not distinct from himself. 

And 50 he saw BrahNaTj* And dius he achic ved the hightst sal- 
vation+" 

In these PEfraujs^ and kindred writings of medieval IndÉa^ we find a very 
modem theory of the umverse. Therc is no creadon in the sense of Genesis^ 
rhe World is perpecually evoJving and dissolving^ growing and decaying^ 
through cycle after cycle, Hkc everv^ plant in it* and every organisnL 
Brahma—or, as the Creator is more of ten calkd in this litcrature^ Prajapad— 
is die spintuai force thar upholds this cndless process, We do not know 
how thc universe began, if ir did; perhaps, say the Puranas^ Brahma laid 
ic as an cgg and then hatched it by sitring on it; perbaps h is a passmg error 
of the Makcrt or a little joke.“ Each cycle or Kjilpa in the hiscorj' of the 
uni verse is di vided into a rhousand TriahayugaSf or grear ages, of 4,320,000 
years each; and caeh ntubayagn contains four yugas or ages, in which the hu¬ 
man race undergoes a gradual deterioration. In thc present mahayuga 
three ages have now passed, totaling 4,888,888 yeaiy; we live in thc fourth 
age, the Kali-ynga^ or Age of Misciy^; 5055 years of this bitter cra have 
elapsed, bur 426,965 rematn. Then thc worid will suffer one of its periodied 
deaths, and Brahma will begin another *'day of Brahnia,^^ i.e., a Kalpa of 
4120,000,000 years. In each Kalpa cycle the universe develops by natural 
mean.s and proccsscs, and by natura] means and proccsscs decavs; the do 
stmction of the whole worid is as certain as the deatb of a mouse, and, to 
the philosopher, not more important. There is no final purpose towards 
which the whole creadon moves; therc is no **progtt$s*'% diere is only end- 
Icss repedtion." 

Through alt these ages and great ages billions of souls have passed from 
species to species, from body to body, from life to life, in weary trans- 


• Adimtgrrt; this is thc centraJ word of Hindu philusephyi cf. page 549 bdow+ 
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migration. An individud is not really an indtvidualf he is a link in cbe 
Chain of life, a page in thc clironicle of a soul^ a species is not really a 
separate species* for chc souls in thesc flowers or fleas may yesterday have 
l>cen, or tomorrow may be^ the spirics of menj all life is one. A man is 
only paitly a man, lie is also an animal; shreds and cchoes of pasc lower 
cxisrenccs linger in him* and make him more akin to the brute than to the 
sagc- Alan is oniy a part of nature, not actually iis center or master;” a 
ILfe is only a part of a souFs carecr* not tlic entiretyj every form is transi¬ 
to rj^ but every reaUty is continuous and one. The inany reinca mations 
of a soul are likc years or days in a single lif c, and may bring the soul now 
to gro\^Th, now to decay. IIow can the mdividual lifc, so brief in the 
tropic torrent of generations, contain all t!ic history of a soul^ or give 
it due punishment and reward for its evO and its good? And if the soul 
is immortal, how could onc short life determinc its fatc fore ver?* 

Life can bc undersrood^ says the Hindu, only on the assumption chat 
each existence 15 bearing the pena I ty or cnjoying the fruits of vice or 
virtue in some antccedent Hfe. No dced small or great, good or bad, can 
be without effeetj cveryching will out. This is the Law of the 

Law of the Decd—the law of causality in the spiritual world; and it is the 
hjghest and most terrible law of all. If a man does justice and kindness 
wiihout sin his reward cannoc come in one mortal spån; it is strcrchcd 
over other lives in which* if his virtue persists, he will be rebom into 
lofrier place and largcr good fomine; bur if he lives e^dlly he will be rebom 
as an Outeaste, or a weasel, or a dog “t This law of like the Greck 

sMoira or Fate, is above both gods and men; even the gods do not changc 
its absolute operation; or, as the thcologians put it* and the will or 

action of the gods are one." But Karr^M is not Fare; Fate tmplies the 
helplessness of man to determine his own loi; Kowm makes him (taking 
all his lives as a whole) the creator of his own destiny. Nor do heaven 
and hell end the work of Kamr^y or the chain of births and dcaths; the 

r 

soul, after the dcath of the body, may go to hcll for special punishment, 

or to heaven for quick and special rcw'ard; but no soul stays in hcll, and 

few souls stay in heaven, forever; ncarly cvciy' soul thar encers them must 
■ ■ ■ 

• W’licn the Hindu k asked 'vrhy we ha^c no nicmcir^' of our past incamauons, hc 
answers that llkewise wc have no memory of oux infancyi and 33 wc p resume nur mfiuicy 
to cxplain out marurity* so hc presumo pasr cnstcnccs to our platc and faie m 

OUT present Ufe^ 

t A rnonk ciplaancd his appedte cm ibc groiuid that in a prcvious cii$rencc he lud been 
an clephant, and Karms had forgonm to changc the appetltc whh the bodv.** A 
of stiDng odot was believed m have bceu formcTiy a Jisik** 


w'omua 
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sooiier or Ititer return to earth, and Uve out its Kunnu in new incar- 
nadons.** 

Biologically therc was much truth in this doctrinc. flre thc rein- 
carnations of our anccstorS] and wiU bt reincamated in our childrcn; and 
the dcfeccs of tlie fathers arc to some c\tcnt (though perhaps not as much 
as good conservativcs suppose) visited u[>on the childrcn, evcn through 
many generations. Kantia was an excellent myth for dissuading thc 
human beast from murdcr, theft, procrastlnation, or ofFertorial parsiniony; 
furthermorc, it extended thc sense of moral unity and obligations to all 
life, and gave thc moral code an extent of appllcation far greater, and 
more logical, than in any other civilKadon. Good Hindus do not kili 
insects if they oan possibly avoid it; ‘‘oven thosc whosc aspirations to 
vuTuc arc modest treat animals as huniblc brethren rather than as lower 
creatures over whom they have dominion by divinc conunanJ. Phil^ 
sophically, Kjmm expbined for India many facts othcrwisc obscurc in 
meaning or bitcerly unjust. All thosc etemal inequalities among men yhich 
so frustrate the etemal demands for cqualicy and justicc; all thc diverse 
forms of evil that blackcn thc earth and redden the stream of hisiory; 
all the SU ffe ring that enters into human life with blrth and accompanics it 
unto dcath, seemed intelligible to the tlindu who acccptcd KaT?na- these 
evils and injuscices, these variations bctv'cen idiocy and genius, poverty 
and wealth, were thc results of past existences, thc inevitable working out 
of a kw unjust for a life or a moment, but perfeotly just in the cnd.t 
Karj/i^ is one of those many inventions by which men have sought to bear 


•The Hindus bellcve tn seven heavfns, om of them on earth, the others rismg m 
gmdatlons abo« it; the« s« went>'-«ic hrlU. di vided into sevtn secuons 
S g«mal, but it a divcrsificd. P«c Dubots’ dcscnpuoti of thc Hindu heils n«ls Dantes 
accouni of Inferno, and illusmttes, likc thc n^ny fears, and ti« @d^c itnasmation, 
rnankirtd. “Fixe, Steel. KtperiK. venonious inscct^ »vage bfcias, birds of pny, g^. poi^ 
steoch«! in a word. evervthing [H>isiblc w ei.iployed to torment tlie d«™ied. Sonic have 
a cord run through their nostrils, by which they a« fore ver dragged over ih® 
cxirenidy sham knives; others a« condctiined to pass through thc eye a nMdlc; ot^rs 
art pbeed between two fiat rocks, whieh mcet, and enish, without killing, them; citMfs 
hive their eves pceked inccssuitly by famished vuIcums; wtiile mdliom of theni connnu- 
ally stvini and paddlc in i pool fiJiled with the urine of dogs or wiih the mueus frtmi 
men’s noso-tls."" Sueh beliefs wx« probably the pnvilege of the lowest Hindus ind the 
strictcM iheologians. Wc shall find tt easicr to forgive them if wc rtmcniber that out 

own Hcll, uniikc that of India, was n« ordy varied, but c« mal. 

tThe bel Efif tn Kurvm ard transmigration is the gnratest ^eoretiesl obstiHe to the « * 
moval of the ciste s^'sietn from India; for thc orthodos Hindu presumes thai c^c 
ferenecs a« decreed by thc soul’s conduct in past live. and arc pi« of a dtvine plan 
vt'hich It WDtild bc »crilcgtdus ed duxurb. 
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evil paticnciy, and to face lifé wkh hope. To cxplain evil^ and to find 
for men some scheme in which they may accept Ic, if not wich good checti 
then wich pcaoc of mind—this is the cask chat mose religions have at-- 
rempted to fulfiJl. Since the real problem of life is not suffering but un- 
deser\Td suffering, the religion of India mJtlgates the human tragedy by 
giving meaning and value ro gricf and pain. The soul^ in Hindu theology, 
has at leasT this consolation^ thar ii must bear the consequcnccs only of its 
own acts; unless ir quesetons all cxbicen.ee it can accept evd as a passLng 
punishment, and look forward to tangiblc rewards for vircue bome^ 

But in truch the Hindus do question all existencc. Oppressed wlth an 
enerv'aring environmenr. national subjecrioo and cconomic cxploitationT 
they have tended to look upon life as more a bitter punishment than an 
opportun i ty or a reward. The Vedas^ \vr irren by a hardy race coining 
in from the north, werc al most as optimistic as Whitman- Buddha, rep- 
resenting the same stock five hundred years later^ already denied the value 
of life; the Piirsjia^, five cenruries later still, represented a view more pro- 
foundly pessimistic than anything known in the West except in stray 
moments of philosophic doubr,* The Elast^ until reached by the Industrial 
Revolution, could not understand rhe 7Æst with which the Occident has 
raken life; it saw only superficiality and childishness in our merciless 
busjmess, our discontented ambition, our nerve-racking labor-saving de- 
vices, our progress and speed; Lc could no more comprehend this prO' 
found immersion in the surfacc of rhings, this elever refusal to look uiti- 
mates in the face, than the West can fathom the quiec inertia, rhe ^‘stag¬ 
nation" and **hopelessness” of the tradiciona! East. Heat cannot under¬ 
stand cold. 

‘T\nvat is the most wonderful thing in the worldr” asks Yama of 
Yudishthira; and Yudlshthira repUes: "Man after man dies; seeint^ this^ 
men still move aboiiT as if they were immortaL”*^ “By dcath the world is 
afflicted,” say the Mahabharata, "by age it is held in bar, and the nights 

• Schapenbiutr, Ltkc Buddba., reduevd all sufferiri^ to ihc will to live and bcgec, and 
AdTacr:iE£d ncc suicide by volunniy^ scerilky. Htfinc could hardiy pcn a stajizi without 
speaking of dnth^ and could wrirc, lu Hindu stniijt, 

Swect is sleep, hui death b bettef; 

Best of all is never to hc born,“ 

Kant, scoming tfic optmifcsm uf [.cibnitT, askcdi “^Vo^lld ary man nf sound undernanding 
whn Kk lived long enough, and has mcditated on the worth of huumn cristenesr carc to 
gn ag^n through lifc'i poor play, 1 do nat »y aa tht same condidons. bue on ^ny condi- 
tinns whatcvcr^"“ 
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are the L'nfailing Ones thai are ever coming and going. When I know 
thar death cannoc halt, what can 1 cxpect from walkmg in a cover of 
lore?”** And in rhe Rir7myana Sira asks, as her reward for fidelity tkrough 
every temptatlon and crial^ only deacht 

If in tnith unco my husband I have proved a faichful wtfe. 

Mother Eardi, relieve thy SUa from thc biirden of this life!* 

So thc lust word of Hindu religions thought is jrcletise--first 

from desire, thcti from life, Nhrvana may be one release or thc otl^cr; 
but it is fullest in both* The sage Bhartn-hari expresses thc first; 

Evenr''thing on cartli gives cuuse for and thc ordy freedom 
from fear is to bc found in thc rcnunciation of all dcslrc* . . - Oncc 
upon a time thc davs seeiiied long to me when niy heatt was sorely 
wounded through askbig favors from thc rich; and yct again the 
days scemed all too short for me when 1 sought to carry out all niy 
woridly desires and ends^ But now as a philosophcr 1 sk on a hard 
stone in a cave on thc mountainside, and time and again 1 laugh 
when I thlnk of my former hfe.'* 

Gandhi ^xpresses the second form of rclcase: “1 do nor want to be re- 
bom,^^ he The highest und final aspiration of thc Hindu is to escape 

reincamation, to losc thar fe ver of ego which re vives with ciich individual 
body and birth> Salvadon does not coiue by faith, nor yet by worksj it 
comes by such uninterrupted self-deniLil, by such selAcss intuition of the 
part-cngulfing Wholc, that at last the self is dead, and there is nothing 
to be reborn- The hell of individiiality passes into the haven and heaven 
of iinity, of complete and mrpersonal absorption into BraJmiinty thc soul 

or Force of thc World. 


tv. CURTOSITIES OF RELIGION 

Stiper^titit)^ — A^rroiogy — Fballic Zt^OTihip — Rttiial — Siicrific^ 

—Purification--The sacred 'waters 

Amid all this theologj^^ of fear and suffering, superstition—first aid 
from the supematural for thc rmnor ills of life—flou rished with rank fer^ 
tiliry. Oblaiions, charms, exorcismSt astrology^ oracles, Incantations, vows, 
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paimistryt divirtation^ 1,718,812 priests, a million fortune-tellcrs, a hun¬ 
dred thousand snafcc-charmers, a million fakirs^ and ochcr holy men 
“this IS onc part of rhe historie picture of India« For twelve hundred vears 
the Hindus have had a great number of Tantras (manuals) expounding 
mysticisni, witcheraft, tlmnarion and magic, and foi^ulating the holy 
vifftitTss (spclls) by which almost any purposc might be magically 
attained. 1 he Brahmans Jooked wirh silent contempi upon this religion 
of magic; rhey tulcrated ir panly because they feared that superstition 
among the people nnght bc essen dal co their own power, part ly, perhaps, 
because they bel ic ved that supersti tion is indestrucrible, dying in one 
form ottly to be reborn in another. No man of sense, they felt, would 
quarrel with a force capable of so many reincamations. 

The simple Hindu, likc many culrured Americans,* accepted astrology, 
and took it for granted that every star cxercised a special InAucnce over 
those bom under its ascendancy."* Alenstmaring women, like Ophclia, 
W'cre to keep out of ihc sunshinc, for this might make them prcgnant." 
The secrcc of macerial prosperity, said the Kanshhaki Upsmishad, is the 
regular adoration of the new moon. Sorcerers, necromancers and sooth- 
sayers, for a pittance, expounded the past and the fueure by studying 
palms, ordurc, dreams, signs in the sky, or holes eaten into cloth by mice. 
Chanting the charms which only they knew how to recite, they laid 
ghosrs, bemused cobras, ench ralled birds, and forced rhe gods themselves 
to come to the aid of the contributor. Alagicians, for the proper fee, in- 
troduced a demon into onc’s enemy, or cxpclled it from one’s self; thev 
caused the enemy’s sudden dcath, or brought him down with an incurablc 
discasc. Ev'en a Brahman, -when he yaw'ned, snapped his fingers to right 
and Jefe to frighten away the evil spiiits that might enter his mouth.t 
At all times the Hindu, like many European peasants, was on his guard 
against the e^dl cye; at any time he might be visited with misfortune, or 
death, magically brought upon him by his enemics. Above all, the ma- 
gician could restore sexual vitalitj-, or inspire love in any one for anv one, 
or give children to barren women." 

Therc was nothing, not even Nirvana^ that the Hindu desired so in- 
tenscly as children, Hcncc, in part, his longing for sexual power, and his 

* Cf, foocTKwe m page So above. 

tSo the good EuropMn caps each sneczc with a bcncdiction, originally (o guard against 
the soul boing ejected by the force af the expiratlon. ^ 
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rirual adorariop of the svnibols of reproduction and fcrrility. Phallic 
worship, wliich has p reva i led in most countries at one time or another, 
has persisted in India from ancient times CO che rvventierh cencHr\% Shiva 
was irs deirVt che plialhis was its ikon^ che Tantras werc its Tahmtd. The 
Shaktif or energizing power, of Shlva vvas conceived sometimes as his 
consort Kali^ some times as a female element in Shiva^s nature, which in- 
cludcd botli male and femalc powers; and rhese two powers were repre- 
sented by idols called /mga or rcpresencing respectively il^e male 

or che female organs of generation “ Everywherc in India one secs sjgns 
of this worship of sex: in che phallic figures on the Nepalese and other 
cemples in Benares; in che gigantic thigas that adom or surround che 
Shivaicc rem pies of the souch* in phallic processions and ceremonies, and 
in the phallic images worn on the arm or aboui the ncck* Lmga stones 
may be seen on che hi^luvays; Hindus break upon chem che cocoanuts 
which chey are abouc to offer in sacrifice*'^ Ac che Rameshvaram Tcmple 
the Ihiga stone is daily washed with Ganges water^ which is afterwards 
sold to ihe pious,®* as holy wacer or mesmerized water has been sold in 
Europe* Usually the phallic ritual is simple and becoming; it conslscs in 
anointing che scone wdth consecrarcd w^ater or oik and decoracing it with 
leaves*“ 

Doubrlcss the lowcr orders in India deri ve some profane amusement 
from phallic processions^" bue for che most part the peoplc appear to find 
no more obscene stimulus in the !mga or che yo7ii than a Christian does 
in the concemplation of the Madonna nursing her child; custom lends 
propriet y, and time lends sanetitVt co anything. The sexual symbolism 
of the objects scems long since to have been forgotten by the peoplc; che 
images are now merely rlie tradiiional and sacred \vays of representing 
the power of Shiva.“ Perhaps the difference berweeo che European and 
the hindu conception of this matter arosc from divergence in the age of 
marriagc; carly marriage releases those impulses which, when long frus- 
trated, rum in upon thcimclves and lieger prurlencc as w^cll as romantic 
love. The sexual morals and manners of India are in general higher than 
thosc of Europe and America^ and far more decorous and restralncd. 
The worship of Shiva is one of the most ausrere and ascetic of all the 
Hindu ciilts; and the devoutest worshipers of che linga are the Lingayats— 
the most Puritanic scct in India" “It has rcmalned for our Western 
visitors/' says Gandhi^ “to acquaint us with the obscenity of many prac- 
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tices which we have hicherco innoccntJy Indulged in. It w-as in a missionaiy 
book chat I first Icamcd that Sbrvalmga?}} had any obsccne significancc 
at alJ.’* 

The lise of thc Imga and the yoni was but onc of rhe myriad rituals 
that sccmcd, to the passing and alien eye, not merely the form but half 
the cssence of Indian religion. Ncatly every act of life, evcn to washing 
and dressing, had its religions rite. In every pious home diere were private 
and special gods to be worsbiped, and anccscors to be honored, every day; 
indced religion, ro thc Hindu, was a matter for domcstic observanccs rather 
tlian for tcmple ceremonies, which were reser^-ed for holydays. But thc 
pcople rejoiced in thc many feasts thac marked the ccclcsiastical year and 
brought them in great processions or pilgrimagcs to their ancient shrines. 
Thcy could not understand rhe service there, for it was conducted in 
Sanskrit, but ihey could understand the idol. They decked it with orna¬ 
ments, covered it with paint, and enerusted it with jcwels; sometimes 
they treated it as a human being—awakened it, bathed it, dressed it, 
fed it, scolded it, and put it to bed at the close of thc day.“ 

The great public rite was sacrifice or offering*, the great pris-atc rite was 
puriheation. Sacrifice, to the Hindu, was no empty form; hc betieved 
that if no food was offered thcni the gods wouLd stande to death.” When 
men were cannibals human sacrifices were offered in India as elsewhere; 
Kali particularly had an appetite for men, but the Brahmans explained 
that she would cat only men of thc lowcr castes."* As morals improved, 
the gods had to content themselves with animals. of u'hich great numbeis 
were offered them. The goat was especially favored for these ceremonies. 
Buddhisni, Jainism and ahhma put an end to animal sacrifice in Hindu- 
stan," but thc rcplaccment of Buddhism with Hinduism restored thc cus- 
tom, which survi ved, in diminishing extent, to our own time, It is to thc 
credit of thc Brahmans that they refused to eake part in any sacrifice that 
involved the shedding of biood.* 

Putification rites took many an hour of Hindu life, for feais of pollution 

w'ere as frequent in IndLin religion as in modern hyglcnc. At any moment 

thc Hindu might bc made unclean-by iinproper food, by offal, by the 

touch of a Shudra, an Outeaste, a corpse, a menseruating woinan, or in a 
^_ 

*Stich hun^an sacrifices were recorded as kre is It was fqnnerly beUn^ed thai dc- 

TOtecs had offered them^lvcs as sacrifices, as in thc case øf fanarics supposed to hive 
thfoim themsches under the wheek of the juggemaut {Jitdian can* but k h 

now hdd thac che rare cases 0I such ipparenr self-sacrifice niay hisx been iccÉdcrtts * 
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hundred othcr ways. The woman hmelf, of course^ \va^ deiiled by men- 
stniadon or childbirrhj Brahmanical law rcquired i^oladon in such cases, 
and complex hygicnic precautions." Af ter all such poUudons—or, as wc 
should say, possible infeerions^the Hindu had to uodergo ritual purifica- 
cion: in minor cases by such sbnplc ceremonies as bemg sprinkled with 
holy wacer ' in major cases by more compllcated methods, cuimlnacing 
in the terrible Pitricbagavia. This purification was dccreed as punishment 
for violating important caste laws (e.g., for leaving India), and consisted 
in drinking a mixture of “flve substances” from the sacred cow: mllk^ 
curds, ghee, nrine and dung.^* 

A little more to our taste was the religioas precept to badie daily; herc 
again a hygienic measure, highly dcsirable in a semitropical climate, vi as 
clothed in a religions form for more successful mculcarion. “Sacred’' 
jKiols and tanks were bu ilt, many rivers were called holy, and men were 
told that if they bathed in these clicy would be purified In body and soul 
Already in the days of Yuan Chwang millions bathed in the Ganges every 
moming;” from that century to ours those waters have never seen the 
sun rise u'ithour hearing the prayers of the bar hers seeking piirity and 
re lease, lif ting their arms to the holy orb, and calling out patiently, *'Om, 
Om, Om^” Becausc Bc nares was near the junetion of two sacred rivers, 
the Ganges and the Junma, if became the ?IoJy City of India, the goal of 
millions of pilgrims, the haven of oJd men and women come from everj" 
part of the countr)^ to bathe in the river, and so to face death sinless 
and clean* Thcre is an element of awe, even of terror, in the thought thar 
such men have come to Benares for two thousand years, and have gonc 
dowTi shi vering in to irs waters in the winter daw^n, and smciled with niis- 
giving the flesh of the dead on the buming gfojtr, and uttered the same 
tnisting prayers, century after century, to the same silen c deides. The 
unresponsiveness of a god is no obstacle to his popularity^ India believes 
as strongly today as ever in the gods rhat have so long looked down with 
equanimity upon her poverty and her desolacion. 


* Ghcc is djirilicf! bacter. Urinc, says the Abbc Dubois (iSio), Joohed upon as 
inast cfficackoiis for punfying any kind of unclcanncss. 1 ofcen scen super^iuous 

riÉnduS' foliowing^ the cow's to pasmre^ wiiclngf for ihe mornent when thoy could coIIcce; 
the prccious liquid in vcsscis of bnss, aod carrying ir iway v^'hilc sdli warm to iheir 
houscs^ [ have oko scen ihem waiung ro caeoh it tn ihe hollow of their hinds^ drinking 
sorne of Jt and nibbbg their fioes and heads with the rest-"^ De non dhpu^ 

tandiim. 
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V. SAINH’S AND SCEPTiCS 

Metbods of smctity — Heretics— Toierathn — General vte^ of 

Hhidu Religion 

Saints scem more abundant in India than cbcwhcrc, so that at last the 
visitor fcels that they arc a namraj product of the countrj^ likc the popp>^ or 
the snake. Hindu piety rceogni^cd three main avenues to sanetitv’: fniUta- 
yoga^ the Way of Meditatiorit Kanfia^yoga, the Way of Action, and 
Bbåkti-yoga^ the Way of Love* The Brahmans allowed for all three by tlieir 
rule of the four Asbrarnas^ or stages of sanetity. The young Brahman was to 
begm as a Bral? 7 /iackari^ vowed to premarital chasdty, to pie ty, stady, truch- 
fulness, and lo ving semcc of his Gwrii or teacher. Afcer niarriage^ whicli he 
should not delay beyond his cighteenth year^ he was to enter the second 
stage of Brahmanical ILfe as Grihastha^ or householder^ and beget sons for 
the care and worship of himseif and his ancescors. In ihe chird stage (now^ 
scldom practiced) the aspirant to sancricy recired with his wife to live as a 
Vanaprastha, or jungJe-dwellcr, acceptmg hard conditions gladly^ and linuc- 
ing sexual relations to the begetting of children. Finally the Brahman who 
wished to reach the highest stage nught, in his old age, leave even his wife^ 
and become a Sarrnyasi^ or '^abandoner^' of ihe \vorId^ ^11 prop¬ 

erty, all money and aJl tics, he would keep only an antclope skin for his 
hody, a staff for his hånd, and a gourd of wacer for his thirst* He must 
smear his body with ashes evejy' day, drink the Fivc Subscances frequentlv, 
and live entirely by alnis, ^'He musr,” says the Brahmanical Rule, '^regarJ all 
men as equals. He must not be inHuenced by anything that happens;* and 
must bc ab le ro view with perfeet equanimitj' even revolutions that over- 
throw empires. His one object must be to acquire that meastirc of wisdom 
and of spiricuaiitj'' w'hich shall finally reunice him to the Supreme Divinity, 
from which we arc seprated by our passions and our macerial surround- 

In the midsc of all this piery one comes occasionally upon a sceprical 
voice stridcnrly out of tune with the sokmnity of the normal Hindu 
note* Doubtless when [ndia was wealthy^ sccptics were numerous, for 
humanity doubts irs gods most when ic prospers, and worships them most 
when it is miserable. We have nored rhe Chan^akas and other heretics of 
Buddha's time, Almosc as old is a work calkd, in rhe sesquipcdalian 

•Duhøiis, scepiieal of c^trything hut hh ovm mydi, idtJs: "*The grater number of 
these sunn^atm are looked upon as nttet impostors* ajid that by llic mcwi: enlightcned of 
their fdlow-cwiniii^'Trten,’'^ 
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r^ishton of cKc Hindus:, Sb'i^asm/vedyopoTjishiJdi which simpHfics theology 
into four propositions: (1) that there is no reincamarion, no god^ no 
Jieav^en^ no hell^ and no world; (^) chat all traditJonal religlous literaturc 
is thc vvork of concciccd fools; (3) that Namro the originator and Time 
the destroyer are the miers of all chingSt and take no account of vlrtuc 
or vice in awarding happiness or miseiy to men^ and {4) c hat people^ 
deluded by flowery^ speech, ding to gods, temples and priests^ when in 
rcality chere is no difference between Vlshuu and a dog." ^Vith all the 
inconsistency of a Bible harboriiig Ecclesiaste^t the Pali canon of Bud- 
dhism offers us a remarkable trcatisCj probably as old as Christianity, called 
“ITie Questions of King Milinda,'' in which thc Buddhist teacher Naga- 
sena Is rcprcscnccd as gi ving very disturbing ans\t^ers to thc religions in- 
quiries made of him by the Greco-Baerrian King Menander, who rulcd 
northem India ar the tum of thc first century beforc Chrisr. Religion, 
says Nagasena, must not be made a mere way of escape for suffering men; 
it should bc an ascetic scarch for sanccity and wlsdom wirhout presuming 
a heaven or a god; for in truth, this saint assures ns, these do not exist." 
The Mahabharata invclghs against doubrers and atheists who, it tells us, 
deny thc rcality of souls, and despise ImmortaUty; sneh men, it says, 
‘Hvander over the whole earth”; and it wams chem of their future punkh- 
mene by the horrible cxamplc of a jackal who explaJns his species by 
admitting rhat in a previous incarnation he had been “a rationalist, a 
critic of the , a reviler and opposer of pricsts, * * + an un- 

believer, a doubter of all/™ The Bhagavad-Gita refers to heredes who 
deny the cxlstcncc of a god and dcscribc thc world as *'none other than 
a House of Lust/™ The Brahmans themselves were often sceprics, but 
too compictely so to attack the religion of the people. And though the 
poets of India are as a rule assiduously pious, some of them, like Kabir 
and Vernana, speak in defense of a very emanciptcd theism. Vemana, a 
Stitirh Indian poet of the seventcenth ccnttiry\ writes scomfully of ascetic 
hennlts, pilgiimagcs, and caste: 

The solitarincss of a dog! the meditations of a c rane! thc chandng 
of an ass! the bathing of a frog! * . . How are you thc bctcer for 
smearing your body with ashes? Your though ts should be set on 
God alene; for thc rest, an ass can wallow in dirt as well as you. . . . 

The books calicd Vedas^ are like courtesans, deluding men, and 
wholly unfarhomable; but the hidden knowledge of God is Iikc an 
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hofiorabb wife+ * * » VVill tht Application of whicc aihcs do away 
with thc smcll of a wmc-pot?—will a cord cast over your neck 
you t\vicc*bom? . » . Why should we constanely revile the 
Pariah? Arc noc his flesh and blood the sanie as our own? And of 
what caste is He wlio pervades che Pariah? . . . He who says, 
know nothing^’ is che slirewdesc of all* 

■ 

Ir is worthy of note rhar pronounccnicitrs of this kind could be made 
with impunity in a society mentally ruled by a priestly caste. Except 
for foreign repressions (and perhaps because of alien ruters indifferent 
to nadve theologics) India has enjoyed a freedom of thought far greater 
than rJiac of the medieval Europc to which its civilization correspondsr 
and the Brahmans have exercised their authority with discrimination and 
leniencc. They relied upon the conservatism of the poor ro preserve the 
orrhodox religion, and they were not disappointed. When hcrcsics or 
strange gods became dangerously popular they tolerated them, and then 
absorbed them in to the capacious cavems of Hindu belief; onc god more 
or Icss could not make mueh difference in India, Ilcnce there has been 
comparadvely little scctarktn animosity with in the Hindu coinmunity, 
though mueh between Hindus and Aloslems; and no biood has been shed 
for religion in India except by its invaders " Intolerance camc with Islam 
and Christian the .Moslems proposed to buy Paradisc with the biood of 
“iniidels/' and the Portuguese, when they captured Goa, introdueed the 
Inquisition in to India" 

If w'C look for conimon defining elements in this jungle of faiths, we 
shall find them in the practical unanimity of the Hmdus in worshiping 
both Vishnu and Shiva, in rcverencing the Vedas, the Brahmans, and the 
cow, and in accepting the Mahabharata and the Ramayana as no mere 
literary epics, but as the secondary scriptures of the race," It is significant 
rhat the deities and dogmas of India toda)'’ are not those of the Vedas; 
in a sense Hinduism represents the criumph of aboriginal Dravidic India 
over the Aryans of the Vedic age. As the resulr of conquest, spoliation 
and poverty, India has been injured in body and soul, and has sought 
refuge from harsh terrestrial defeat in the easy victories of mvch and 
imaginadon. Desplte its elements of nobility, Buddhism, likc Stoicism, 
was a slave philosophy, even if voteed by a prince; it meanc that all desire 
or struggle, even for personal or national freedom, should bc abandoned. 
and thar the ideal was a desireless påssivity; obviously the cxhansting heat 
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of India spoke in this rarionaluiation of fatigue. Hindukm continued thc 
wcakcning of India by binding itsclf, through t!ic casce sysimi^ in per¬ 
manent servinide to a prieschood; ir conceivcd its gods m unmoral terms, 
and maintained for centuries brutal customs, likc human sacrifice and 
sutree, which many narions had long since ourgrown; it depicted life as 
inevirably evil, and broke thc courage and darkened thc spirit of its de- 
votees^ it turned all earthJy phenomena in to illusion^ and thereby destroyed 
the distinerion berween freedom and slavery, good and evil^ cornipdon 
and bettermenr. In the words of a brave Hindu, ‘‘Hindu rcLigion * » * 
has now degenerated into an idoI-xvorshJp and coiivendonal ritualism, 
in which thc form is regarded as everything, and its substance as noihing/'^^ 
A nation rid den wich priests and infeseed with saints, India awaits with 
unfonnulated longing her Renaissance, her Reformation, and her En- 
lightenment. 

We must, however, keep our hisrorJcal pcrspecrivc in thinking of India; 
we too were once in the Middk Ages, and preferred mysricistn to science, 
priesccrafc ro plurocracy—and may do likewise again. We cannot judge 
these mystics, for our judgments in rhe West are usualJy based upon cor- 
poreal cxpcrience and material results, which seem irrelevant and super- 
iicial to the Hindu sainr* AVhac if xvealth and power, xvar and conquest, 
were only surface illusions, unworthy of a mature mind? Whar if this 
science of hypothctical atoms and genes, of whimsical protons and cells, 
of gases generering Shakespeares and Chemicals fusing into Christ, were 
only onc more faitb^ and one of the strangest, most incredible and mejst 
transitory of all? The East, resentful of subjcction and povem\ may go 
in for science and industry at thc very time when the children of the West, 
sick of TTiachines that Impoverish them and of Sciences rhar disilliision 
them, may destroy their ciries and their maebines in chaocic revolution 
or war, go back, beaten, weary and standng, to the soil, and forge for 
themselves another mystic faith to give them courage in the face of 
hunger, cruelty, injustice and deatb« There is no humorist like hisrory- 
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The Life of the Mind 

I, HINDU SCIENCE 

hs teiipotts oripns—Astron<»ft^s—Mathctt}atkimj~Tbe 
bic’* mnnerah—The dechital sy$tem—Algebra—Geowetry— 
Physics — Cbenibiry — rhysioiogy — Vedic wedicine— 
Fhysicians—SiiTgeom — Anesthedcs— V accination 

—Hypnotism 

I NDL\’S work in science is bocK very old and very young: young as 
an Jndependent and secular pursuit, old as a subsidiary Interest of Ker 
priests. Religion being the core of Hindu lifc, chosc Sciences were culd- 
vated firsr that coniributed to religion: astronomy grew out of the wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies, and iKc obscrv'ation of their movements aimed 
to fix the calendar of festival and sacrificial dap; grammar and philolc^y 
developed out of the insbtence chac every prayer and fomiula, though 
couched in a dead language, should bc tcxtually and phonetically cor- 
rcct.* As in oiir Al iddie Ages, the scientists of India, for better and for 
worsc, were her pricsts. 

Astronomy was an incidcntal offspring of astrologv'*, and slowlv emanci- 
pated icself under Greek influence. The carliesi astronomical trt?atiscs, the 
Siddhantas (ca. 415 b.c.), were based on G reck science* and Varahainihira, 
whose compcndiuni was significantly cntitled Compleie System of Natural 
Astrology, frqnkly aeknowiedged his dcpcndcnce upon the Grecks, The 
greatest of Hindo astronomers and mathcmaticians, Arx-abhata, discussed in 
verse such poctic subjeccs as quadratic cquations, sincs, and the value of s- 
hc expbined ecUpses, solstices and eqninoxcs, announced the sphcricitv of the 
earrh and its diumal revolution on its axis, and wrote, in daring anticipation 
of Renaissance science: ‘‘The spherc of the stars ts stacionary. and the earth, 
by its revolution, produces the daily rising and seedng of pbnets and stars.”* 
His most famous successor, Brahmagtipta, systematizcd the astronomic knuwl- 
edge of India, but obstnictcd its development by rejecting Aryabhata's the- 
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orj' of thc revolution of the eirth. Thesc men and iheir followers adapted 
CO Hindu usai^e the Babylonian division of thc skies inco zodiaeal constella- 
tions; they made a calendar of twelve months, each of chirty days, eacli of 
thÅTty hourSt inscrting an intercalaiy" monih every five years; they qalculated 
with remarkable acciiracv die diameter of thc moon, thc ccUpses of thc moon 
and the sun^ thc position of the poles^ and the position and motion of the 
major srars/ Thcy expounded thc theorj% though not thc law, of gravity 
when chey wrote in the Siddhimtas: “The earth^ o wing to its force of gravitj^ 
draws all things to itself.’** 

To make these complex calcuktions the Hindus dcveiopcd a sysrem 
of iiiathematics superior* in eveiynthing excepr geometry, to that of tlie 
G recks/ Among the most vital pares of onr Oriental heritagc are the 
*^Arabic'^ numcrals and the decimal sji^tenit both of which camc to us> 
through the Arabs, from India. The tniscallcd ^'^Arabic^* numcrals are 
found on thc Rock Edicts of Ashoka {2^6 h.c.), a rhousand years before 
their oceurrence in Ara bie literature. &id the great and magnanimous 

Laplacei 

Ic is India that gave us che ingen ions method of expressing all 
numticrs by ten symbols, caeh recciving a valuc of position as well 
as an ai)$t>lufc value^ a profonnd and important idea which appears 
50 si mple to us now that wc ignorc its true merit. But ics ve ry 
simplicitj^ thc great ease which ic hos lent 10 all computatLons^ purs 
our aridimetic in the firsc rank of useful inventions; and wc sliall 
appreciate the grandeur of this achievement thc more xvhen w^e re- 
member chat It cscapcd the genius of Archimedes and Apolbnius, 
tw'o of the greatest men produced by antiquity/ 

The decimal system was known to Aryabhata and Brahmagupta long 
before its appearance in the writings of the Arabs and thc Syrians; it was 
adopted by Chlna from Buddhist mlssionarlesi and .Muhammad Ibn Atusa 
al-KJiwara^iii^ the greatest mathematiclan of his age (d. ca. 850 a^d.), 
seoms to have introduced it into Baghdad. The oldest knowii use of the 
zero in AsLa or Europe* is in an Arabic doeument dated 873 a.t>.^ three 
years sooner than its first known appeatance in India; bur by general con- 
sent thc Arabs borrowed this too from India/ and thc most modest and 
most valuable of all numcrals is one of the subtle gifes of India to mankind, 

' It was used by thc n-f America in thc firrt cenmry 
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Algebra was de^-cloped in apparent indepcndcncc by botli the Hindus and 
the Greeks;* but our adoption of its Arabic name (ai^abr, adjustment) in- 
dicates that it came to westem Europe from the Arabs-Le., from India— 
rather than from Greect,* The great Hindu Jeaders in this ficld, as in as- 
tronomy, were Aryabhata, Brahmagupea and Bhaskara. The last (b. 1114 
A.D.), appears to have invented the radical sign, and many aigebraic svinboli** 
These men created the conception of a negative quantitj', wlthout which 
algebra would have been impossiblc;" they formuJated ml« for finding 
permutations and combinations; they found che squarc root of i, and solved, 
in the eighth centuiy a,d., indeterminatc equatlons of the second degrec that 
were unknown 10 Europe until the days of Euler a thousand yeats larer." 
They expressed their science in poctic form, and gave to mathematical prob¬ 
lems a graoe charactertstlc of Tndia's Golden Age. These ttvo may serve as 
exampics of slmpler Hindu algcbrai 

Out of a 5« arm of bees dne-fifth part setticd on a Kadamlwi blos- 
som; one-third on a Silindhra flower; three times tfic di/fercnce of 
those numbers flew to the bloom of a Kutaja, One bee, which re- 
mained, hovered about In the air* Tell me, charming woman, the 
number of bees. , , , Eight rubics, ten eme raids, and a hundred 
pearls, which arc in thy ear-ring, my belovcd, were purchased by 
me for thee at an cqual amount; and the sum of the prices of the 
three sorts of gems was three less than half 3 hundred; teJl me the 
price of each, auspicious \voman*“ 


The Hindus were not so succcasful In geometry. [n the measurement and 
constructlon of altars the priests formulatcd the" Pnhagorean theorem (bv 
which the si^uare of the hypotenuse of a right-angled trianglc equals the 
sum of the stjuares of the other sides) several hundred years before the birth 
of Chr^.“ Arvabhata, probably influenced by the Greeks, found the arca 
of a trianglc, a tnapezium and a citcic, and calculated the value of ir (the 
relation of diameter to clrcumfcrence In 3 cirdc) at figurc not 

equaled in accuracy until the days of Purbach (j415h5i) in Europe." Bhas- 
kara cmddy anticipated the differential calcuJus. An^abhata drew up a 

table of sincs, and the Surya Siddbjtita provldcd a sj^tem of trigonometry 
more advaneed than anvthiitg know'n to the Grccks.“ * ^ 


Two sj’stems of Hindu thought propound ph^ical theories suggestivelv 
similar to those of Grcecc. Kanada, founder of Åe Vaisheshika phitosophv, 


held that the world was composed of atoms as many in kind as the various 


•The fit« algcb-aist .0 ui, the Greek Diophantus (jtfo ^tedat« Aiv^b- 

haia by a e«itvr>'t but 04)0« belitvcs dut hc took his Icad from India.” 
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elemcntSp TTic Juins more nearly approximated co Democ ritus by teachiug 
that all atoms wcre of che same kmd, producing diffcrent cflfects by diverse 
modes of combinatioiL^ Kanada beUcved light and heat ro be variedes of thc 
same substanee; Udayana raught chat aU. heat comcs from the sun', and 
\^achaspati, like Newton, inccrpreccd light as composed of minutc parriclcs 
emiEted by substances and smlcing thc cye* Alusical notes and intert'als were 
analyzed and mathcmatically caJculatcd in die Hindu treatises on musjcj* 
and thc “Pythagorean Law” \V3S formuheed by which the nvtmbcr of vi¬ 
brations, and cherefore the pitch of the note^ varies mversely as the Icngth of 
thc string between the point of attachment and che point of coueh. 
There is some evidence ihat Hindu niarincri of the first centurics used 
a compass made by an iron fish doating in a ycjsel of oil and point ing north.“ 

Chemistrj' developed from tivo sonrccs—medicine and ^ndusc^J^ Some- 
ching has been said about the chcmical excellence of cast iron m ancient 
India, and ahout thc high industrial dcvclopmcnc of Gupta times, when [ndia 
w'as looked co^ even by Imperial Romct as the mose skillcd of che nations m 
such Chemical Industries as dycing, canning, soap-makingt gbss and cemenc. 
As early as thc sccond centuxy' b.c. Nagar] una devoced an entirc volume 
to mercu^;y^ By the sixth ceneury the Hindus were far ahead of Europe in 
industrial chemistr^'; they were masters of calcination, disrillation, sublimacion, 
steaming, fixauor^ rhe produccion of lighe w'irhour heat, the mmng of 
ancsthetic and soporific powdcrs^ and che prepararion of mecallic salts, com- 
pounds and alloys. The tempering of steei was broughr m ancienr India to a 
perfeetion unknovvn in Europc till our own timesi King Porus is said ro have 
sclccted, as a spccially valuablc gift for Alexander, nor gold or silver, bur 
thirry pounds of stecl.“ The Moslems took mueh of this Hindu Chemical 
science and industiy' to the Ncat East and Europe; che secret of mantifacrur- 
ing “Damascus'^' blades, for cxamplct 'vas taken by rhe Ambs from the Per- 
sians, and by thc Persians from India*"* 

Anatomy and ph>^siology, like some aspects of chemistry, were by-prodoers 
of Hindu medicine. As far back as the sixrh century b.c. Hindu physicians 
described ligamcncs, sutures, lymphatics, nerv^e plexus, fasciat adipose and 
vascular tissues, mueous and s^movial inenibrancs, and many more museJes 
chan any modem cadaver is able to show * Tlie doctors of pre-Chrisrian 
India shared Aristotlc’s mistaken conception of the heart as the seac and organ 
of consciousness, and supposed that rfie nerv^es ascendcd to and descended 
from thc heart. Bur rhey understood remarkably well the proccsscs of diges¬ 
tion—che different funetions of the gascric jiuices, the conversion of chyme 
into chyle, and of this mio biood," Anticipating Wcismann by 2400 ycars. 


* in Tb^ Ocean of Music iS^iigita-ramakora) of Shannigadtva (1: 30-473* 
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Acreya (ca. 500 B.c.) held that the parental seed is independent of thc partnt’s 
body, and contains in uself, in miniature, the whole parental oi^anism.'’ Ex- 
amination for virility \4'as recommcndcd as a prerequjsite for marriage in men; 
and the Gade of ,^ianu wamed against niarrylng mates afFected with tuber- 
culosis, eptiepsy, Jeprosy', chronic dyspcpsia, piks, or loquacity" Birth Con¬ 
trol in the latest theological fashion was suggcsied by the Hindu mcdical 
schools of 500 B.c, in thc theor^’ that during tvvelve days of the menstrual 
cjtIc imprcgnaiion is impossible" Fcctal dcvclopnienc was described with 
considcrable aecuraev; it was noted that thc sex of the fætus reniains for a 
tinie undetermined, and it was daimed that in sonie cases the sex of the 
embrj'o could be influeneed by food or dAigs.* 

The rccord-s df Hindu medicinc begin wirh che Atharvj-veda; here, em- 
bedded in a mass of magic and incanrarions, is a ILst of diseases wirh rheir 
sjTnptoitis. Alcdicine aro$e as an adjunet ro niagic: the healer studled and 
used carthlv means of curc to help his spiritual formulas; larer he relied more 
and more upon such sccular merhods, concinuing the magic spelh like our 
bedside man ner, as a pvchological aid. Appended to the Atharva^^eda is the 
Ajur^eda ('^The Science of Longevicy"), tn this oldcst system of Hindu 
medicine illncss is accribuccd to disorder in one of the four humors (air^ 
water^ phlcgm and blood)^ and treatment is rccommendcd with herbs and 
charms, Many of ics diagnoses and cures arc still used in India, with a success 
that is sometimes the envy of Western physician.s, The Rig-veda names over 
a thousand such herbs, and advocates water as thc l>e$t curc for most discascs. 
Even in Vedic times physicians and surgcons wcrc being differentiated front 
magic dcw:cors, and wert hving in houscs surroonded by gardens in which 
ihey cuLtivated ntedicinal plants * 


The great names in Hindu mcdiciRC are chose of Sushruta in the fifth 
century before, and Charaka in thc sccond century after Christ. Sushrura, 
professor of medicinc in the Universiiy of Benares, wrote down in San^- 
sk rit a system of diagnusis and therapy whose elements had descended 
to him from his teacher Dhanwantari. His book dcalt at length with sur- 
gery% obstetrics, diet, bathing^ drugs* infant fcedmg and hyglene* and 
medical cducarion “ Charaka composéd a Saifibita (or encydopcdia) of 
medicinc, which is still used in India,* and gave to his followers an almost 
Hippocracic conception of their cåUing: “Not for sclf, not for thc ful- 
filment of any carchly desire of gain, but solcly for thc good of suffering 
humanity should you treat y^our patients, and so cxceil all.”* Only Icss 
illustrious than these are Vagbhata (615 a.d,), who prepared a medical 
compendium in prosc and versc, and Bhava Misra (1550 a.d.)* whose 
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voliiminous work 00 anacomy^ physiology and mcdidne mendoned, a 
hundred years before Harvey, the circuladon of rhe hJood, and pre- 
scribcd mercury for that novcl discasCt syphilis, which had recently been 
broughc in by che Porcuguese a5 part of Europe's heritage to Indk*” 

Sushrura dcscribcd many surgical operations—cataract, hcmia^ Uthot” 
omy, CæsarJan sccrioUj etc.—and 121 surgicaJ instruments^ inclading 
lancets, sounds^ forceps^ catheters^ and rectal and vaginal spcculums.** 
Despicc Brahmanical prohibicions he advocared che dissccrion of dead 
bodies as indispensable in the training of surgeons. He was the first to 
graft upon a tom car portions of skin raken from another part of the 
body; and from him and his Hindu successors rhinoplasty-the surgical 
reconscruccion of che nose—descended into modem mcdicine."^ “The 
ancient Hindus,” says Garrlson, ''performed almost ^vciy major opera¬ 
tion except ligation of the arteries*"" Limbs were am putat ed, abdominal 
scctions were performed, fractares were ser, hemorrhoids and fistulas were 
removed. Sushruta laid down elaborare rules for preparing an operatiofi, 
and his suggestion thar rhe wound bc scerillzed by fumigation is one of 
the earliest known c (Torts at antiseptic surgery*” Boch Sushruta and 
Charaka tnention the usc of medicinal liquors to produce Inscnsibilicy to 
paln. In 917 a.d. two surgeons trepanned the skull of a Hindu kmg, and 
made hlm insensitivc to the operation by administering a drug calicd 
Sa7nohint*^ 

For rhe dctcccion of the iizo.diseases that he enumerated^ Sushruta 
recommended diagnosis by inspection, palpation, and auscu kation** Tak- 
ing of che pulse was described in a treatise dating 1300 Urinalysk 
was a favorire method of diagnosk; Tjbetan physicians were repuced ablc 
to cure any patient without having seen anyching more of him than his 
waten“ In the time of Yiian Chwang Hindu medical creatment began 
with a seven-day fast; In this interval the patient often recover ed; if che 
ilincss continuedT drugs were at last employed.** Even then drugs were 
used very sparingly; reliancc was placcd largely upon diet^ baclts« enemas^ 
inhalations, urcchral and vaginal injeccions, and blood-lecdngs by leeclies 
or cups. “ Hindu physicians were cspecially ski I led In concocting anti- 
doces for poisons; they still excel European physicians in curing snake- 
bites.*" Vaccination, unknown to Europe before che clghceench century. 


*Ottr oldesi rccordi of the crtcticn of hospinla are chosc of Ceylon (417 sæ) and 

A^hoki (cn* 
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wss kno^^Ti in India as carly 2s 550 a.d.^ if wc tnay jndgc from a text 
arrributed to Dhanwantarl^ one of thc carliesc Hindu physicians: “Take 
the fluid of the pock on the udder of tlie cow . . . upon the point of a 
lancet, and lance with it thc arms bctween the shoulders and elbows uncQ 
thc biood appcars; then, mixing the fluid with the biood, the fever of the 
small-pox will be produced.”“ iModern European physicians bclicve that 
caste separateness was prescribed bccausc of the Brahman belief in in vis¬ 
ible agents transmitting diseasc; many of thc laws of sanitation enjoined 
by Sushruta and “Manu” seem to take for granted what we modems, who 
love new words for old things, call the germ theory of disease.*’ Hyp- 
notism as therapy sccnis to have originated among the Hindus, who often 
took thelr sick to thc temples to bc cured by hypnotic suggestion or 
“tcmplc-sleep," as in Egypt and Grcccc.** The Englishmen who Intro- 
duced hypnotherapy into England—Braid, Esdale and EUiotson—“un- 
doubtedly got cheii ideas, and some of their experience, from contact 

with lndia."“ 

The general piccure of Indian medierne is one of rapid development 
in the V'^edic and Buddhist periods, followed by centuries of slow and 
caudous improvement. How mueh Acrcya, Dhanwantari and Sushruta 
owed to Grcece, and how mueh Greece owcd to them, we do not know. 
In the time of Alexander, says Garrison, “Hindu physicians and surgcons 
en joy ed a well-dcserved reputation for super ior knowledge and skili,” and 
even Aristotle is believed by some students to have been indebted to 
them.*” So too with thc Persians and the Arabs: it is diflicult to say how 
nmch Indian medicine ow'cd to the physicians of Baghdad, and through 
them to the heritagc of Babylonian medicine in the Near East; on the one 
hånd certain remedies, iikc opium and inercury, and some modes of diag- 
nosis, like fceling the pulse, appear to have entered India from Persia^ on 
the other wc find Persians and Arabs translating into their languages, in 
the eighth century a.d,, the thousand-year-old compendia of Sushruta and 
CharakaThe greae Caliph Flarun^l-Rashid accepted the preeminene« 
of Indian medicine and scholaiship, and imported Hindu physicians to 
organize hospitals and medical schools in Baghdad.” Lord Ampthill con- 
cludes that medieval and modem Europc owes its system of medicine di- 
rectly to the Arabs, and through them to India.“ Probably this noblest 
and most uncertain of the scienecs had an approximatcly equal anriquity, 
and developed in contemporary contact and mutual influence, in Sumeria, 
Egypt and India. 
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IT. THE SiX SYSTEMS OF BRAHMANICAL PHILOSOPHY 

The ^mjquhy of hidmi philosophy — /rf prominent rote — !ts 
^chotars — Farens — Conception of onhodoxy — The s$- 

sit 7 nptiom of Hindu philosopby 

The priority of India is clearer in philosophy chan in medieine, though 
here too origins are veiled, and every conciuslon is an hypochesis. Some 
Upmushads are older rhan any extant form of Greek philosophy* and 
Pythagoras* Parmcnides and Plato seeni ro have been influeneed by Indlån 
nicraphysics; bur clic spccuJarions of Thales, Anaxiinandcr* Anaxiniencs, 
Heraciirus* Anaxagoras and Empedocles noc only antedate the secnlar 
philosophy of rhe Hindus, but bear a sccptical and physical scamp sug- 
gesting any other origin rhan India. \^ictor Cousin believed that **\vc are 
conscrained ro sce in this cradle of chc human race che narive land of the 
highest philosophy/'"* It is more probable that no onc of the clvlliEations 
known to us was the originator of any of the elements of civilisation. 

But nowhere else has the Just for piiilosophy been so scrong as in India. 
Ic is* with the Hindus, not an ornament or a recreation, but a ma)or interest 
and practice of iife itself^ and sages receivc in India the honor bescowed 
in the West upon men of wealch or action. What other nation has ever 
though t of celebraring festivals with gkdiatorial debates between chc Icad- 
ers of rival philosophical schools? Wc read in the Vpanhhads how the 
King of the Videhas, as part of a rcUgious feasc* set one day apart for a 
philosophical dispucacion among Yajnavalkya, Asvala, Artabhaga and 
Gargi (che Aspasb of India); to rlic victor che King promised—and gave— 
a reward of a thousand cows and many picces of gold.“ It was the usual 
course for a philosophical ccachcr in India co speak racher rhan to wrice; 
instead of attacking his opponents through the safe medium of print, hc 
was expected to meec chem in li ving debate* and co visit ochef schools in 
ordcr to subniit himself to controversy and questioning; leading philoso- 
phers like Shankara spenr mueh of tbeir time in such intellectual jour- 
neys-” Sometimes kings joined in these discussions with the modesty be- 
Corning a monarch in the presence of a philosopher—if we may credie chc 
reports of the philosophers^ The viccor in a \dcal debate was as great a 

hero among his pcople as a general rctumlng from the bloody triumphs 
of vvar.“ 

In a Rajput painting of the eighteenth century* we sec a typical In dian 
“School of Philosophy”—the teacher sits on a mat under a tree, and his 
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pupils SQuat on the grass bcfore hin. Such scenes were to be T,vimesse<i 
everj'wherc, for ceachers of philosophy were as numerous in India as mer- 
chants in Babylonia. No orker country has ever had so many schoois of 
thoughr. In onc of Buddha’s diajogues we leam that tlicre were sixtj'- 
rwo disri net theorics of the soul among the philosopheis of his time." 
“This philosophical nation par excelieitce” says Count Keyserling, “has 
more Sanskrit words for philosophical and religious thought than are 
found in Greek, Latin and Gcrnian cornbined.”“ 


Since India n thought mis ttaitsmitted rather by oral tradition than by writ- 
ing, the oldest form in which the theories of the various schools have come 
douTi to us is that of yrttrar^-aphoristje “threads*' which tcacher or student 
iotted dowHf not as a means of e^tplaining his thought to another, but as an 
aid to his own memory. 'Fhese esrant sutna are of var^’lng age, sonie as old 
as loo A.Dt, some as recent as 1400; in all cases they are nmch younger rhan 
the traditions of thought that they summarize, for the o rigin of these schools 
of philosophv is as oid as Buddha, and some of them, like rhe Smkbya, were 
probably wc'U-establishcd when hc was bom.* 

All systems of Indian philosophy are ranged by the Hindus in rwo 
categories: Astika systems, which afHnn, and Nasttka systems, which 
deny.* Wc have alrcady studied the Nastika systems, which were chic fly 
those of the Charvakas, the Buddhists, and the Jains. But, strange to say, 
these systems were called Nastikaj heterodox and nihilist, not becausc they 
questioned or denied the cxlstcnce of God (which they did), but becausc 
they questioned, denied or ignored the authority of the Vedas. Many of 
the Åstika systems also doubted or denied God; they were nevcrtheless 
called orthodox becausc they acccptcd the infallibility of rhe Scriptures, 
and the institution of castc; and no hindrance was placed against the free 
thought, how'ever atheistic, of thosc schools that acknowledged these 
fundamentals of orthodox Hindu society. Since a wide latitude was al- 
lowed in interpreting the holy hooks, and elever dialecticions could find 
in the Vedas any docerine which they sought, the only practical require- 
ment for intcllcccual respcctability was the recognition of caste; this being 
the real govemmene of India, rejecrion of it -was treason, and acceptance 
of it covered a multitude of sins. In effeet, therefore, the philosophers of 
India enjoycd far more liberty than the ir Scholastic analogues in Europc, 


• Ali, il u; fl’iUfi, b is noi. 
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though lesSj perhaps^ than rhc chinkeis of Christendom under the enlight- 
ened Popes of the Renaissance. 

Of the ^^orthodox” systems or detrshanas (“demonstrations^*), sbt be- 
camc so prominent that in time everj’' Hindu thinker vvho acknowledgcd 
the aurhority of the Brahmans attached himsclf to one or another of these 
schoolsp All SLX make cenain assumpdons \i'hich arc the bases of Hindu 
thought: that the Ved^s are mspired; that rcasoning Is [ess reliable as a 
guide to reality and tnith than the direct perceprion and feeliug of an 
indmduat properly prepared for spiritual receptiv^eness and subdecy by 
asceric practices and years of obedient tutelagc; rhat the purpose of 
knowlcdgc and philosophy is not controI of the world so mueh as reJcasc 
from itj and that the goal of thought is to find freedom from the suf- 
fering of frustrated desire by achieving freedom from desire icsclf, These 
are the philosophies to whieh men come when they tlre of ambition, 
struggle, wealrh, **progress,” and “snccéss.” 

J, The Nyaya Systein 

A Hindu hgician 

The first of the ‘'Brahmanitrar^ s\- stems in the logical order of Tn dian 
thought (for their chronotngicai ur der is uneenain^ and tiiev arc in all essen- 
cials contemporarj ) is 3 bcidy of Jogical theorj' extending over kwo millenni- 
ums. Nyaya means an argument^ a way of jeading the mind to a conclusiom Ets 
most famous text is the Nyaya Suna aseribed without surety to a Gautama 
daeed variously between the third t:entiiry before^ and rhe first century after^ 
Christ.* LLke all Hindu thinkers, Gautania announccs, as the purpose of his 
Work, the aehievement of Nirvana^ or rclcasc from the tjTanny of desire^ herc 
to be reached by clear and consistcnt thinking; but we suspect that his simple 
intent was to offer a guide ro the pcrplcxed wrcstlers in India’s philosophlcal 
debates, He formulates for chem the princlplcs of argument, exposes the 
tricks of corttroversy, and lists the common fallacies of thought. Like 
another Aristotlct he seeks the stmeture of reasoning in the syllogism, and 
finds the cnix of argument m the middle term;* like another James or I>cwey 
hc looks upon knowledge and tliought as pngmatic tools and organs of 
human need and will, to he tested by their abUiry to Icad ro successful ac¬ 
tion." He is a realist, and wUJ have noihing to do u ith the sublime idea that 
the world ceases ro exist when na one takes the prccaution to pcrceive it+ 

* The Nyaya sj'Uogism^ howci cr, h« fivc propositions: theorem, ncason, major premisÆ, 
ittlnpr prcniifis and ednclusioti. (1) Socrates is mortak (a) for be is a man; (3) aU 

men aic morral; Spcraics is a manj (5) [herefore Socrates is morrai. 
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Gautama's pr^decessors in Nyaya were apparendy athcists; his successors bc- 
came cpistemologkts* His achievcnieiit was to give India an urganon of in- 
vesQgatJon and thoughc, and a rich vocabiilar)^ of phUosophlcal terms. 

2 . The Vjisheshika Sy^em 
DernocritiiS in India 

As Gautama is chc Aristotic of India, so Kanada is its Demociitus. His 
name, which mcans the '"atom-cacer,” suggests that he may bé a Icgendaiy 
constnicc of die liistorical imaginadon. The date at which the Vahbe^bika 
system was formuJared has not been Jixed with excessive accuracy: wc are 
told that Jt was not beforc 300 a.c.^ and not after 800 a.d. Its namc camc 
from visheshffj meaning patdculariiy: the world, in Kanada's chco^)^ is fuU of 
a number of things^ but they ate all, m some form^ mere combinations of 
atoms; the forms change, but the atoms remaln indestnicdble. Tlioroughly 
Democritean, Kanada announecs that nothing exists bue “atoms and the void,^' 
and that tlie atoms move not accordmg,co the wiU of an intelligent deiry, 
but through an impersonal force or hw—Adrishta^ "the invisible."'^ Since cherc 
h no consen^ative like the child of a ridJcaJ^ the later exponents of Vmhe- 
shikay unabk 10 see how a blind force could give order and unJty to the 
cosmos, placed a world of minute souls alongside the worid of atoms^ and 
supervised both worlds with an intelligent God." So oJd is chc “pre-cstab- 
lished hamiony^" of Lcjbniz. 

3. The Smkbya System 

Its high repute — Aietaphysics — Evolution — Atheis^n — Idealisfn 
^pirit—Bodys mhid a^nd soul--The goal of philosophy 

—Infiuence of the Smkhya 

This, says a Hindu hlstorian^ **is the most significant system of philos- 
ophy that India has produced.^^ Professor Garbe, who devoted a large 
part of his life to the study of the Sankhya^ consolcd himself with the 
rhought thac *^in Kapila^s doctrine, for the firsc time in the hiscory of the 
worldj the complete independcnce and freedom of the human mind, its 
fuU confidcnce m its own powers, were cxhibited/'" It is the oldest of 
the sbe systems * and perhaps the oJdest philosophical system of all.* Of 

* Ici Mjllest CEtant literarare, the Sanhbya-k^tka of the coitimcntaior Ishvaia Kthhiii, 
dates bacti cmly ro the (ifch ccntiir>^ An-, SLiid the Sj!nlibya-tiirTiis onet attribueed ro Kapib 

are not older than our fifceenth ccntuiy; but the origifw of the system apparently 
anEcdacc Buddhism icself.* The BuddhUi leTts and the i^iahabbitAta^ repeacedly refer to 
h, and Winremitz 6nds in influenéc tu Pj^ihagoras.'^ 
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Kapih himself nothing is known, exccpt that Hindu tradidon, vvhich has 
a schoolboy^s scom for dates, crcdics him with foundmg the Saukhya 
philosophy 10 che sixch ccntury b.c,” 

Kapila is at oncc a realist and a scholascic« He bcgins almost nicdically 
by liiying U down^ in his first aphorisni, that ^'"the complece cessation of 
pain . * . is the completc goal of man-” Hc rejects as inadequarc che at- 
tempt to eludc sufFering by ph)"sical means; he refutcs, wHth muoh logical 
prcscidigitation, the vicws of all and sund ry on the matter, and chen pro- 
ceeds to conscnict, in one umntelligibly abbrcviated siitra after anotheri 
his own metaphysical system, h deri ves its name from his enumeratlon 
(for this is the meaning of s^nikbya) of the twcnty-five Realicies (Tdrrwrj 
“Thatnesscs”) whicht Kapila^s judgmcot, make up che world. He ar- 
nmgcs these Real ides in a complex relationship chac may possibly be cJari- 
fied by the following schenie: 


<0 

(l) 


( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(< 5 ) 

( 7 ) 

(B) 

( 9 ) 


(io> 

(jO 

00 

{* 3 ) 

04) 

(^ 5 ) 

06 ) 

(*7) 


A, SUBSTANCE {Frakritif ‘"Producer”)^ a universal physicol prineipJe 
whichj through ics evoludonary p)iAers (Gutjos), produccs 
L JnteJIecc {Btiddki)^ the power of perception; 
tvhich^ through its cvolutionaty powers (GwnÆr), produces 

i. ITie Fivc Subcle Elements, or Sensorj' Powers of the Intcmal 
World: 


L Sighe, 



3. SmelJt 

4. Taste^and 

5. Touch; (Realities (t) to (8) cooperatc to producc (lo) 
to (14) ) 

ii. Mind (Maitas)^ the power of concepdon; 
iiL The Five Organs of Sensc (corresponding with Realicies (4) 
to ( 8 ) ): 

J. Eye* 

2 . EsTj 

3* Nose, 

4* Tongue, and 
5. Skin; 

iv- The Five Organs of Action: 

L Larj'nx, 

2. Hånds, 

3* Fcet* 

4. Eicretoiy^ organs, and 
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(19) 5, Gene rative organs j 

V. The Fivc Gross Elements of the Exccraal World: 

(zo) Ether^ 

(21) 2* Air^ 

(zz) 3. Fire and Jighr, 

(zj) 4^ Water, and 

{z4) 5. Farth. 

(z5) B. SPIR IT (PifTtishat “Person^'), a univcml psychical principle which^ 

thowgh unahlt: to do anyrhing of jtsclf^ animates and vtcalizes Frakritit 
and stirs its cvolucionary powers to all their activitics. 

At irs outscr rhis seems to bc a purciy marerlalistic system: the world 
of mind and self as well as of body and marter appears entircly as an 
evolution by natnral means, a uruty and concintiity of elenicnts in per- 
pctual dcvciopment and decay from the lowest to the highest and back 
again. Th ere is a prenion Irion of Lamarck in KapUa's thought: the need 
of rhe organLsm (the “Self”) generates the fnnetion (slght^ hearing^ smell, 
taste and touch), and the fu netion produces the organ (eye^ car^ nose^ 
congue and skin) . There is no gap in the system^ and no vital distinetion 
in any Hindu philosophy\ between the inorganic and the organicTi bcmxcn 
the vcgctable antl the animait or between the aniinal and the human, 
World; these are all links in onc chain of lifc^ spokes on the wheel of evo¬ 
lution and dissolution, birth and death and birth. The coursc of evolution 
is determined fatal Istically by the three accive qualitics or powers 
of Substance: purity, activlty, and blind ignorance. These powers are not 
prejudiccd in fa vor of dcvclopment against decay; chey producc the one 
af ter the other in an endlcss cyclc^ likc some stupid magician drawing an 
infinity of contents from a hat, putting them back again, and rcpcatlng 
the process fore ver. Every State of evolution contains in itself^ as Herbert 
Spencer was to say some time larcr, a tendcncy to lapse into dissolution as 
its fated councerpart and end. 

Kapila, like Laplacc, saw no need of calling in a deity to explaio crea- 
tion or evolution;'’ in this most religious and philosophical of nations it is 
nothing unusual ro find religions and philosophies wdthout a god. Many 
of the Sankhya cexrs explicitly deny the existence of a personal creator; 
creation is inconceivablc, for ^'a thing is not made out of nothing” * creator 
and created are one 7 ^ Kapila contents himsclf with w riring (preclsely ^ 
if hc were Immanuel Kant) that a personal creator can never be demon- 
strated by human reason. For whaTcv-cr exists, says this subtle sceptic, must 
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be eithcr bound or frcc, and God cannot be cif her. If God b |ierfccc, 
he had no need to create a worid; if hc is imperfeer Kc is not God. 
If God were good, and had di vine powers, hc couJd not possibly have 
created so imperfecc a world, so rich in suffering, so ccrtain in dcath.“ It 
b instruerive to scc with what calmness the Hindu thinkers dbeuss rhese 
qucstlons, seldom resorting to pcrsccurion or abuse, and keeping the 
debatc upon a plane rcached in our time only by the controversies of the 
maturest scientises. Kap ila protects himsclf by recognizing the authority 
of the Vedas: “Fhe Vedas" hc says, simply, **arc an authoniy, since the 
author of them krtcw the estabibhed truth.'*" After whtch he proceeds 
without paying any attention to the Vedas. 

But he is no materialbt; on the contrary, hc b an idcalbt and a spiritual¬ 
ist, after his own imconvenrlonal fashion. He deri ves rcality entircly from 
perception; our sense organs and our thoughe give to the world all the 
rcality, form and signihcancc which it can ever have for us; what the 
world might be indepcndcntly of them b an idlc question that has no 
meaning, and can never have an arswer." Again, after Ibting twenty-four 
Tattyias which bclong, in his sj'Stem, under physical evolution, he upsets 
all hb incipient matcrialbm by introducing, as the last Realitv, the stran<»- 
cst and perhaps the most im porta nt of them ^W—Fumsba, “Person** or 
Soul. it b not, likc rwenty-three other Tattvsas, produeed by Prakrhi or 
physical force; it is an independent psychical prtnciplc, omnipresent and 
e verlasting, incapablc of acting by i tse I f, but indbpensablc to every action. 
For Prakriti never develops, the Gums never act, except through the In¬ 
spiration of PuTiisba; the physical b animaied, vjtalizcd and stimulated to 
c vol ve by the psychical principle everywhcrc.** Here Kapiia speaks likc 
Arbtotle: “Thcre b a ruling mfluence of rhe Spirit” (over Prakriti, or the 
evolving world), “caused by their proximity, just as the loadsrone (draws 
iron to itself). That is, the proximity of Punisba to Prakriti inipels the 
latter to go through the steps of production. Thb sort of aitraction be- 
tween the cwo leads to creation, but in no other sense b Spirit an agent, 
or concerned in creation ar all.”'** 

Spirit b plural in the sense that it exbts in caeh organbm; but in all it 
b alike, and does not share in individuality. Individuality b physical; wc 
are u'hat tve arc, nor becausc of our Spirit, but bccausc of the origin, 

The evnluiion of l'raimti" siys onc Hindu commcritaior on Kapiia, “liis no puniDSc 
excepr to^ proi'id« a ap«cEao[c for the soul,"*" Purhips, as Nicrasche suggested, ihe u-isost 
waj to view the World is as an csthctic and dtainitic spcotaclc. 
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evoludon and expcrienccs of our bodies and minds. In Sankhya chc mind 
is as mueh a part of the body as any other organ is- The secluded and 
untoQched Spirir wichin ns is free, while the mind and body arc bound by 
rhe laws and GitTias or qualities of the physica] vvorld;^ ir is nor chc Spirit 
that acts and is determined, ir Is the body-mind. Nor is Spiric affeeted by 
the dccay and passing of che body and rhe personality; ir is untouched by 
rhe stream of birrli and dcath. **Mind is perishablc/^ says KapiLa^ ^^bur not 
Spirir^^" only the Individ ual self^ bonnd up wirh marter and bodv^ is 
bom, dies, and is born again, in char rirelcss fluetnadon of phjrsical forms 
which consrirures rhe history of the external worId,“ Kapiia, capable of 
doubring everything elsc, never doubts cransmigradon. 

Like most Hindu rhinkers, hc looks upon life as a very doubtful good^ 
if a good at ali^ “Fcw are rhese days of joy, fcw arc these days of sorrow; 
wealth is likc a swoDcn river, youth is Jike rhe erumbJing bank of a 

bank/’“ SufTering is the 
result of rhe face thac the Indlvidual self and mind arc bound up with mar¬ 
ter, caught in the blind forces of e\''oludon. What escape is rherc from 
this suffering? Only through philosopliyn ans^vers our philosopherj only 
through understanding thac all these pains and griefsj alJ this division and 
turbulence of scriving egos* arc Mayaf illusion, the insubstandal pageantr}- 
of life and rime, ^‘Bondage arises from the error of not discriminating™— 
between the self that suflFers and the Spirir thac is immune, bervveen the 


svvoUen nver, life is like a tree on rhe crumbling 


surfacc thac is disrurbed and the basis thar remains imvexed and unchanged* 
To rise above these sufferings it is only necessajy^ ro reaiize thar rhe es- 
sence of us, which is Spirit^ Is safe beyond good and evil, joy and pain^ 
birth and death. These acts and strugglcs, these successes and defeats, 
disrress us only so long as wc fail to see thar they do not affeet, or come 
from, the Spirit; the enllghtened man wiU look upon them as from out- 
side them^ like an impartial spectator witnessing a play. Let rhe soul 
recognize its independcnce of things, and it will at once bc frec; by that 
ver>^ act of understanding it will escape from rhe prison of space and cjmc^ 
of pain and reincamation,** '^‘Liberation obtalned through knovvlcdgc of 
the twcnty-five Realiries,” says Kapita, ^'teaches the one onlv knowledge 
—that neither I am, nor is aughe mine, nor do I exist;^"^ that is to sa\% 
persona] separateness is an illusion; all that exists is the vast cvolvintt and 
dissol ving froth of matter and mind, of bodies and selves, on tlic one side, 
and on the other the quiet cremiry of the immutable and impcrturbable 
soiiL 
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Such □ phiJosophy wiU bring no comfort to ont who may find some 
difficulty in scparadng htmself from his aching flesh and his grieving 
meiTioryi but it secms to have wcD expressed the mood of spcculative 
India. No other body of philosophic chought, barring rhe Vedunta^ has 
so profoundJy affcctcd the Hindu mind. [n chc achckm and cpistemo- 
logical idcalism of Buddha^ and his conception of Niruma^ we see the 
influencc of Kapila^ we see ir in the Mahabborata and the Code of Manu, 
in the Fiiranas^ and rhe Tantray^ wltich transform Fimisha and Prakriti 
into che maJe and female principlcs of crearion;^ above all in the system 
of yoga^ which is merely a practical deveJopment of Sankbya^ built upon 
its chcories and couched m irs phrascs. Kapik has few cxplicjt adherents 
roday, smcc Shankara and the Ved^ntj have captured the Hindu mind; 
but an old proverb still raiscs its voice occasionally m India: “There is no 
knowlcdge equal to the SjTjkbya^ and no power equal to the 

4^ The y oga Systefn 

The Holy Men-^The antiqtdty of **Yoga”-^hs 7neanhig^The 
eight stages of dhciplwe—Tbe ahi; of ^*yoga^^^The 
7niractes of tbe '^VogP^^Tbe stt^cerity of **Yoga** 

In 3 fair^ sdll spot 

Having fixed his abodc-^not too mueh raised« 

Nor yet too low—let him abide, his goods 
A cloth^ a deetskln^ and the fCwjij-grass. 

Thcrc, secring hard his mind upon the One* 

Restraining heart and senscs* silent* calm. 

Let him accompUsh Voga^ and achic ve 
Pureness of soul* holding immovable 
Body and ncck and head, his gaze absorbed 
Upon his nosc-end* rapt from ail around^ 

Tranqiul in spLrit, free of fear^ intent 
Upon his Bra}:^iachaTya vov,\ dev-out, 

Mustng on .Me, lost in the thought of Me.t 

On the bathing-ghats, scatrered here and there among rcverent Hindus^ 
indiiferent .\JosIems and scaring rouriscs, sir chc Holy Men, or Vogis, in 

* Cfr ihe pf^cni quoetd on abtjvc, 

tThe Bhaffjvad-Gsia, transljited by Sjr Edwin Arnold as Tiw Sons Ceitstialf London, 

1925, bk. vL, j|, Brifbmacbaria is di€ vow of chasdtv coJ^en by dit ^edc snidenL 
k Knshna. 
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whoni the religion and pKilosophy of India find iheir ultimatc and sming- 
cst cxprcssion. In lesser numbers onc comes cpon thcm in rhe wocxls or on 
the roadsidc^ immovable and absorbed. Some arc old^ some arc young; 
some wcar a rag over rhe shoulders^ some a cloch over the loins; some are 
clothed ofily in dust of asl^cs^ sprinkled over the body and into the mottlcd 
hair+ Thev squac cross-lcggcd and moxionlesSt staring at rheir noses or 
their na vels. &mc of thcm look scjuarciy into the face of rhe sun hour 
after hour^ day af ter da\% letting themselves go slowly blind; some sur¬ 
re und themselves wich hot fires du ring rhe midday heat; some walk bare- 
foor upon hot coals^ or empty rlie coals upon their heads; some Ile naked 
for thirty-fivc years on beds of iron splkes; some roli their bodies thousands 
of miles to a place of pilgrimage; some chain themselves to trees* or Im- 
prison themselv^es in eages, until rhey die; some bury themselves in the 
carth up ro their necks, and remain thar way for years or for life; some 
pass a wire through both checks, making it impossiblc to open the )aws, 
□nd so condemning thctnsclvcs to live on IJquids; some keep their fists 
cienched so long that their nalls come through the back of the hånd; some 
hold up an ami or a leg un ril ic is vvithered and dead. Many of them sit 
quietly in one position, perhaps for years* eating leaves and nuts brought 
to thcm by the people, deliberately dulling every sensc, and concenttating 
c ve ry thoxight, in rhe rcsolve to understand. Most of thcm avoid spcc- 
taeuiar methods, and pursuc truth in chc quiet rerreat of their homes* 

VVe have had such men in our Middie Ages, but we should have to 
look for thcm today in the nooks and crannies of Europe and America. 
India has had thcm for 2$oo years—possibly from the prehistorie days 
when, perhaps, tlicy werc the sbmiam of savagc rribes. The system of 
ascctic meditation kno\v^n as Yoga existed in the time of the Fedar;** the 
Upmmhads and the Mahabharata accepted it; it flourished in the age of 
Buddha;" and even Alexander, artracted by the abiliry of these “gymno- 
sophists” to bear pain silently^ stopped to study them, and invited one of 
their number to come and live witli him. The Yogi refused as firmly as 
Diogencs, saying that he wanted nothing from Alexander* being content 
with rhe nothing that he had. flis fellow ascetics laughed at the Mace- 
donian^s boyish desire to conquer the carth when, as they rold hum only a 
few feet of it siifficed for any man, alive or dead. Another sage, Calanus 
(jzd accompanied Alexander to Persia; growing iU there, he asked 
permission to die, saying that he preferred death to illness; and calmly 
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tnounting a funeral pyre, he allowcd himseif to bc bumcd to dcath with- 
out uttcnng a soiind—to rhc astonishmcnt of the Greeks, who had never 
seeti this unmurderous sort of bravcry btfore " Two ccnmries latcr (ca. 
150 B.c,), Patan jali brought the practices and traditions of the sj'CTem co- 
gethcr in his famous Yoga-sutras, which arc still uscd as a tcxt in Yoga 
centers from Benares to Los Angeies.” Yuan Chwang, in the seventh cen- 
tury A.D., described the system as ha ving thousands of dcvotccs;" Marco 

Polo, about 1196, gave a vivid description of it;” today, after all these 

centuries, its more exrreme followers, numl>erlng from one to three mil¬ 
lion in India,** still torturc themselves to find the pcacc of understanding. 
It is onc of the most Impressive and touching phenomena in the history 
of man. 

WTiat is Yogs? Litcrally, a yoke: nor so mueh a yoking or union of the 
soul with the Supreme lieing,” as the yoke of asoetic discipline and absti- 
ncnce which the aspirant puts upon himseif in order to cleanse his spirir of 
all mater tal limita rions, and achicvc supe matti ral intelligence and powers.** 
Matter is the root of ignorance and sutfering^ therefoie Yoga seeks to free 
the soul from all sensc phenomena and all bodiJy attachment; it is an attempt 
to attain supreme enlightcnment and salvation in one life by atoning in 
one existence for all the sins of the soul's past incamations," 

Such enlightcnment cannot be won at a strokc; the aspirant must move 
towards it step by step, and no stage of the process can be understood by 
anyone who has not passed through the stages before it; one comes to 
Yoga only by long and patient study and sclf-discipline. The stages of 
Yoga are cight: 

1. or the dcath of desire; htic the soul sicceprs the tCJtrairitB of 

ahhjisa and BTahnacharia^ abandons all sclf-sceking, emancipaecs itsclf from all 
niatcrial intcrcsts and pursmes, and wiihcs well to all things.’* 
n. Niyjma, a faithful obsc nuance of certain preliminary mles for Yoga: 
cleanline^^ content, purificationt swdy, and piety, 
ni. A$a 7 ia, posture; the aim herc is to still all movement as well as all 
sensation; the best asana for this pufposc is to place the right foot upon the 
Icft thigh and the left foot upon the right thigh, to cross the hånds and 
graip the two great toes, to bend the chin upon ihe chest, and dircct the eyes 
to the tip of the nose.* 

IV. Prjnayimta^ or regubtion of the breath: by these exereises one may 
forgcr everything but breathing, and in this way clear his mind for the pas- 
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sive cmptincss that must prccede absorption j at thc same dmc one may icam 
to live on a minimum of air, and may let hmiself, with impunity, be buried 
in the earth for many days, 

V’'. FtQtyahara, abstraction; now the mind Controls aU die senses, and with- 
draws itself from all sense objects. 

VI. Dharan^y or conccntration—thc identificanon or filling of rhe mind 
and thc senses wlth onc idea or object to thc cxclusion of everything clsc* * ^ 
The hxation of any onc object long enough \i'ill frec thc soul of all sensa¬ 
tion, all specific thought, and all sclfish desir c ^ chen thc mind, abstracted from 
diings, will bc Icft free to feel the immacerkl essence of rcalitJ^t 

ML Dhyanaj or meditation: this is an almost hypnotlc condirion, resulting 
from Dhitråna; it may be produced, says Patanjali, by the persistent repeti¬ 
tion of die sacred syl! ab I c Ow, Finaliy, as die sitmmit of Yoga^ the ascctic 
amves at 

VI IL S^nadbii or trance contempladon; even the last thought now dis- 
appears from the mind- empty, the mind loses consciousness of itself as a 
separate beingj™ k is mergcd with totalicy, and aehieves a bli^sfuJ and god- 
likc comprehension of all diings in One, No words can describe this condi- 
dan to thc uninitiate^ no inccllect or rcasoning can find or formulate itj 
through Yoga must Yoga be known/'*** 

Neverthclcss it is not God, or union wirh God, that thc yogi sccks; 
in the Yoga philosophy God (Ishvara) is not thc creator or preserver of 
the universe, or the rewarder and punisher of men, but merely one of 
sevcral objects on which the souJ may meditate as a means of achieving con- 
centration and enlightenmcnt* The aim, frankly, is thac dissociation of 
the mind from the body, that removal of all material obstruction from the 
spiric, which brings wirh it, in Yoga theory, supematiiral understanding and 
capaclty “ If thc soul is eJeansed of all bodily subjcction and involvemcnt 
it will nor bc united with it \viil be Bral^iran; for Bralmam is 

precisely that hid den spiritual base, that sdfless and Immaterial soul, 

• CL HobbesT S^nper ideni rejifke id^m ejt ac nihil s^tfr^: “always lo fccl the same 
ihlng is ihe same as eo fed ncthlng^” 

t Elioc etHnpates, for the illuminaden of this stage, a from Schopenhauer, obvi- 

ously inspJred by his snidy of Hindu philosophyj ‘■Wben some sudden nrnsc or inw'ard 
di^psition lifts us out of the eadJess strwm of wUlmg, thc aticniiiin is no longer directed 
w thc moCTCs of willing. but comprehends tliings frec from their idation to the wilJ, and 
dius observes them without subjcrtiviiy, purely objcctkely, gives itscIf endrely up to 
them so far os they ane ideas, but not la so fsr as they are tnotlvcs. Then all at cmcc the 
peace rhat wc wc« alwiys seeking. but which alwa>'s’fled from us on the former path of 
thc dcHtes, comes to us of Jts own accord, and it is wcL with us.""* 
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which rcmjiins wlicn all sense attachments have becD cxcrciscd away* To 
chc extent to which the soul can free itself from its physical environment 
and prison it bei:o 7 iies Braimtatij and excrcises intelligence and 

power. Hcrc the magical basis of religion reappears, and almost threatens 
the essence of religion itself—the worship of pow'ers su{x:rior co man. 

In che days of the Upmishad^^ was pure mysticism—an attempt to 
rcalize the identit}'' of the soul with God. In Hindu legend ir Is said rhat 
in ancient daysseven Wisc Aienj or Rhhhy acquired^ by pcnance and medi¬ 
tation, complete knowledgc of all thlngs.“* In the laicr history of India 
Yoga became corrupted with magic^ and thought more of the power of 
mi racks than of the pcace of understanding. The Yogi trusts thac by 
he will be able to ancsthetize and control any part of his body by 
concent rating upon it “ hc vAll bc abk at will co make himself in visible, or 
to prevent his body from belng moved, or to pass in a moment from any 
part of the earth, or ro live as long as he desjres, or to know the past and 
the furure, and the most distant stars * 

The sceptic must admit that there is nothi ng impossible in all thk; fools 
can invent more hyporlicscs rlian philosophers can ever refute, and philoso- 
phers ofren join them in the game. Ecstasy^ and hallucinations can bc pro- 
duced by fasting and self-mortification, concentration may make one 
localiy or generally insensitive to paln^ and there is no relling what rc- 
ser\-e encrgics and abilities lurk wichin the unkno^vn mind. iMany of the 
Yogis^ however, are mere beggars who go though the ir penances in the 
supposedly Occidental hopc of gold, or m the simple human hunger for 
notlcc and applause.* Asceticism is the reciprocal of sensuality, or at best 
an attempt to control ir; but the attempt itself verges upon a masochistic 
sensuaiity m which the ascetic tak es an almosr erotic delight in his pain. 
The Brahmans have wisely abstained from such practices, and have coun- 
sekd their followers to seek sanetity through the conscientious perform- 
ance of the normal duties of life.'" 

5 * The Purva-Mimama 

To step from Yoga to tbc Purva-Mhnansa U to pass from the most re- 
nowned to the lease known and least important of the six systems of Brah- 
manical philosophy- And as y-agj is magic and mysticism rsther than phil- 

* The blum Dubois dc$critKS them as "a tfiht of The >vord fakh^ some- 

riirtes Applied to is an Arab term, originally nmning ”poor," aed properly ipplied 

only to mcmbois of Mu^Icm rcllgious orders vowcd to povcrty+ 
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osophy^ so this system is Jess philosophy than lellgJon^ it is an orthodox re¬ 
action against thc impious doctrincs of che pJuJosophers. Its author, Jaiiiiitii, 
protcstcd against the disposition of Kapiia and Kanada to ignnrc, whiJe 
acknowJedging, the authority of the Vedas. The human mind, said Jaimiiu, 
is tDO fraiJ an instrument to sol ve thc problems of mctaphysics and the- 
ology; leason is a wanton who will serve any desire; it gives us not "science" 
and “tnjth," but merely our own rationalized scnsuaiir)'' and pride. The 
road to wisdom and peaec lics not through the vain labyrinths of logic, but 
in the modesc acccptance of tradition and the humble performance of the 
rituals preschbed in tlie Scriptures. For this, roo, there is something to be 
said: cela vozis abétira. 


6. The Vedama Syste?n 

Origm — Shankara — Logic — Episiefnology — “/tfjyij” — Pjy- 
eboiogy — Theology -God—Ethics—Difficulties of the 

systesfi—Deatb of Sbankara 

The word Vedeuta mcant originally the end of thc tliat is, thc 

Upanhhads. Today India applies ir to that system of philosophy which 
soughr to give logical structurc and support to thc essential doctrine of thc 
Upimishads—thz organ-point that sounds throughout Indian thought—that 
God (BrohtNon) and rhe soul [Atinan) ane one, The oldest known form 
of this most widely acccptcd of all Flindu philosophies is thc Braiyma-siurit 
of Badarayana (ca. zoo b.c.)— 555 aphorisms, of which the first aonounces 
the purposc of all: **Now, then, a desire to know HTabttioti.*' Almosc a 
chousand ycars latcr Gaudapada wrote a commentary on these sutras, and 
taught the esoteric doctrine of the system to Govinda, who taught it to 
Shankara, who composed thc most famous of Vedetnta commentaries, and 
made himself the greatest of Indian philoaophers. 

In his short !ife of thirty-two years Shankara aehieved that union of 
sage and saint, of wJsdom and kindlincss, which characterizes thc lofriesr 
type of man produced in India. Bom among thc studious Nambudri 
Brahmans of Malabar, hc rcjectcd the luYurics of thc world, and whilc 
sriU a youth bccame a ssimyaA, worshiping unpretendously the gods of 
the Hindu pantheon, and yct mystically absorbed in a vision of an all- 
embradng Brahr/tsm. It seemed to him that thc profoundest religion and 
thc profoundest philosophy were rhose of the Upatiishads. Hc could pardon 
the polytheism of the pcopJc, bur not the atheism of Sankbya or the agnos- 
dcism of Buddha. Arri ving in the north as a delegatc of thc south, hc 
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won such popukrity at the Unlversicy of Bcnarcs that it crowned him 
wich its highest honors, and sent hini forth^ wkh a retinue of disciples, to 
champion Bralimanism in all the debating halls of India. At Benares, prob- 
ablyi Jic wrote hk fanious commcntarics on the Upnmsh^ds and the 
Bhagavad-Gitaj in wluch he aitacked wich cheologicai ardor and scholastic 
snbdetj^ all the hcrctlcs of India^ and restored Brahmanism co chat position 
of intelleccual Icadership from which Buddha and Kapila had deposed it. 

There is mueh nicraphysical wind in these discouises, and arid deserts 
of textnal exposition^ but rhey niay be forgiven in a man who at the age 
of thirty could be at oncc the Åquinas and the Kant of India. Likc 
AqninaSt Shanfcara accepts the full authority of his coimtryk Scriptures 
as a divinc revelation, and chen sallies forth to find proofs in experience and 
rcason for all Scriprural teachings. Unlike Aquinas, however^ he does not 
beiieve thar rcason can sufficc for such a task; on chc contrary he wondets 
have we not cxaggerated the power and rdle^ the clarity and reliabiiity, of 
reason.“^ Jaimini ^^'as right; rcason is a lawyer^ and wiil prove anything 
wc wish; for c very argument it can find an cqual and opposite argumenti 
and its upshot is a scepticism that weakens all force of character and under* 
mines all values of life. It is not logic that wc need, says Shan- 
kara, i c is insightt the faculty (akin to art) of grasping at oncc the essendal 
out of the irrelevant^ chc eccmal out of the tempora^ the whole out of 
the part: this is thc first prercquisice to philosophy. The second is a wHl- 
ingness to obser\^e, inquirc and think for understanding's sake, not for the 
sake of invention^ W'ealth or power; ir is a wirhdrawal of the spirit from 
all the excitemene, bias and fruits of action. Thirdly^ the philosopher 
must acqiiirc sclf-rescraintt paticncc, and cranquillity; he must leam to live 
above physical cemptation or material concems. Final ly there must bum, 
deep in his soul, the desire for moksha^ for liberarion from ignorance^ for 
an end to all consciousness of a separate seif, for a blissful absorption In the 
Brahfjim of complete understand i ng and in fin i tc unity.^^ In a word^ the 
student needs not the logic of rcason so mueh as a cleansing and dcepcning 

discipline of the soul. This, perhaps^ has been the secret of all profound 
education. 

Shankata establlshes rhe source of his phllosophy ar a remote and subtlc 
point never quire clear ly visioned again undl, a thousand years later, 
Immanuel Kant wtocc his Crhique of Pure Resson. How, he asks* is 
kuowledge possible? Apparently, all our knowJedge comes from the 
senses* and reveals nor the extcmal rcalicy irscif* but our sensory adapta* 
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rion—perhaps rransformadon—of thai reality. By scnsCn then, we can never 
qiiite know the wc can know ii only in that garb of space^ dme 

and causc whicb may be a wcb created by our organs of scnsc and under- 
standuig, designed or evolved to catch and hold thac duent and clusive 
rcaliry whose cxistencc wc can surmise, but wliose character we can never 
objectively descrihci our way of j>erceiving wlll fore ver be inexcricably 
mingled with the thing perceived. 

This is nor rhe airy subjccrivism of the sollpsist who rhinks that he can 
destroy the world by going to sleep* The world esJsts^ bur ir is jMaya— 
nor delusion, but phenomenon, an appcarance created partly by our 
thought. Our incapacity to pcrceive things except through the film of Space 
and time, or to tlui^k of them except in tenns of cause and changc^ is an 
innatc limitanon, an Avidya^ or ignorance, whicb is bound up with our 
very mode of percepdon, and to wliich^ tlierefore, aU flesh is heir. Maya 
and Avidya are the subjectlve and objeedve sides of the great illusion by 
which rhe intellcct supposes that it knows the real; it is through Maya and 
Avidya^ through our birthright of ignorance^ rhar wc see a muJtiplicity of 
objects and a flux of changc; in tnith there Is only onc Being, and change 
is mere name” for the supcrficial flucruations of forms. Behind the 
Alaya or Veil of change and things, to be reached not by sensadon or 
intellcct but only by the iasighr and intuirion of the trained spir i t, is the 
one universal reality, Brahnian. 

This natural obscuration of sense and intellcct by the organs and forms 
of sensation and understanding bars us likewise from perceiv ing the onc 
unchanging Soul that stands beneath all inditddual souls and minds. Our 
separate selves, visible to perception and rhonghr^ are as unreal as the 
phanrasmagoria of spacc and time; individual differences and distinet per- 
sonalltics are bound up with body and matter^ they bclong ro the kaleido- 
scopic world of change; and these merely phenomenal selves will pass away 
with the maccrial condirions of which they are a part. But the underlying 
life which wc fcel in oursel ves when we forget spacc and time, cause and 
change, is the very cssencc and real i ty of us, that At?ija7i which we share 
with all selves and things, and which, undivided and omnipresent, is 
identical with Bralmiajjy God.“* 

But what is God? Just as rhere are two selves-^rhe ego and At 7 ^ian— 
and rw^o worlds— the phenomenal and the noumenal—so there are two 
dcitics: an IsbvaraoT Creator w orshiped by the pcople through the pattems 
of Space, cause, time and change; and a Brahman or Pure Being worshiped 
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by rhar phiiosophical pie ty which seeks and finds, behind all separate thmgs 
and sclveSt one univci^l rcaHt)% unchanging amid all changes, indivisible 
amid all divisions^ eternal despite all vicissiuidcs of fomi^ all birth and 
death. Polytheism, c ven theism, belongs to the world of Maya and Avtdya; 
they arc forms of worship tHat correspond to tbc forms of perception 
and thought; they arc as necessary ro our moral Jifc as spacc, time and 
cause arc necessary to our intellcctual life, bnt they have no absolute 
valldicy or objeedve cmrh. 

To Shankara the cxistence of God is no problem, for he dchnes God 
as existence, and identijiesa]l real being with God- But of the exlstence of a 
personal God, creator or redeemer^ ciicre may, Iic chinks, be some ques- 
tion; such a deitv^ says this pre-plaglarist of Kant, cannot be proved by 
reason, he can only be posculaced as a practical necessity^™ olfering peace 
to our limitcd intcllects, and cncouragemcnt to our fragile morality. The 
philosopher, though he may worship m every temple and bow. to every 
god, will pass beyond these forgi vable forms of popuJar faith; feeling the 
illusoriness of plurahty, and the mon^tic unJty of all things,* he will adore, 
as the Supreme Being^ Bci ng irsclf—indescribable, limitless, spaecless, time- 
Icss, causeless^ changelcss Being, the source and substance of all reality+f 
\Ve may apply the adjccdv^cs “conscious,'’ “intemgentt” c ven ''happy^* to 
Brahrimtf since includes all selves, and these may have such qual- 

iries;^' but all other adjeedves would be applicable to Brahman equally, 
since It includes all qualities of all thingS- Esscntially Brahvfian is neuter^ 
raised above persona litj^ and gender^ beyond good and evil, above all moral 
dlstinctionSt all differences and attributes, all desires and ends^ Bral^ian 
is the cause and effeet, the dmclcss and sccrec cssence^ of the world. 

The goal of philosophy is ro find that secret, and to lose the sccker in 
the secret found. To be one with God means^ for Shankara^ to rise above— 
or to sink benearh—chc separateness and brevity of the self, with all its 
narrow purposcs and interests; to bcconic uncoascious of all parts, divLsions* 
things; to be placidly at one, In a deslreless Nirvana^ wdch char great ocean 
of Being in which there are no warring purposes, no competing selves, no 

* Hcnct the lume non-diKiltsin—ofrcn given to the VfJanta philoSDphy+ 

tShantara and the Vpdimta are not quite paxithcistici things consdered as distinet 
from OM another are not Brjbman^ they are Brafnnjn only in their esseotial, mdivisiblc 
and clungelcss csseiice and reallty, says Shankara, ^rt^ctubles not the woHd, 

amd (yct) apait from BruhirMn Ehcre is naughi; all thar which s^ms to cxlsi oucslde of 
ft cannot ejdst (in sucih fashlan) save in an illusaiy mannert sem- 

bbncc of waier in ihe desert"^ 
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parts, no change, no spce, and no time.* To find this bliKful peace 
(Ansnds) a man must renounce nor merely the worlcl but himselfj he must 
care nothln^ for posscssions or goods, evcn for good or cvil; hc must look 
upon suffering and dcath as Alaya, surfacc incidents of body and matter, 
time and changc^ and he must not think of his own personal quality and 
fatcj a single moment of sclf-intercst or pride can destroy all his libcrjcion.*“ 
Good Works cannot give a man salvadon, for good works have no valiclity 
or mcaning except in the Maya w’orld of Space and dme; only the knowl- 
edge of the saintly seer can bring that sal vation which is the rccognition 
of the identity of sclf and the unlverse, Atman and Bralyman, soul and God, 
and the absorption of the part in the whole,“ Only when this absorption 
is complete does the wheel of rcincamation stop; for rhen it is scen that 
the separate self and personality, to w'hich reincamation comes, is an iilu- 
sion.” Ic is Ishvara, the Maya god, that gives rebirth to the sclf in punish- 
ment and reward; but “when the identity" of Atman and Brahmati “has 
become known, then," says Shankara, “the soul’s existcncc as wandercr, 
and BTahmni's existcncc as creator” (i.e., as Ishvara) “have vanished 
away.’"” hlyvara and Kartna, like things and selves, belong to the exoceric 
doctrine of Vedanta as adapted to the needs of the common man; in the 
esoteric or secret doctrine soul and Brafmian are onc, nevet wandering, 
nevet dying, never changed.^ 

It was thoughtful of Shankara to con fine his esoteric doctrine ro philos- 
ophers; for as Volcaire believed that only a society of philosophers could 
suiv'ive withoQt laws, so only a society of supemicn could live beyond 
good and eviL Critics have complaincd that if good and evil are Maya, 

* a. BUii^ 

*"1 wiU go do’^vn to sdf-atmahyauon and Etcmal Dcarh. 

Lese the Lasc judgmenr come and 5nd mc imannthilaic, 

And } bc sei2£d ond given into the hånds of niy nvm Sclfboodr^ 

Or Tttinyson^s *^Aiideni Sage”: 

^Por more chan onoc wheti 1 
Sat all aJontf revolving In mv'self 
The word ch« ia the of 

The monal limit of the Self was loo^d, 

And passed into thc Nameless;, as a doxid 
Mda into Haven. 1 touehed my Hmbs—thc limbs 
Werc strange^ nor mine—and yet not sliade ol doubr 
But uncr deamess^ and rhroiigh Loss of Self 
The gain of sneh large llfc as inacched with oui3 
WcFc Sun ro $pifk—unsliadowahle in words, 

ThejnsdveS but sludo^’5 of a shadow-woiltL"“* 
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part of the unreal world^ then all moral distinctjons fall away^^ and dcvils 
are as good as saints. But chcsc moral dLstinctionSt Sliankara cleverly re- 
plieSj are real 'ivithhi the worid of space and time, and axe binding for those 
who live in the worid. They are not binding upon the soul that has iinited 
itseJf with such a soul can do no wrong, since wrong implics 

desire and action^ and the liberated soub by definidoiv does not move in 
the sphere of desirc and (self-considering) action. Whoever consciously 
in jutes another li ves on the plane of and js subject to its distinetions^ 

its morals and its laws* Only the phllosophcr is frec, only wisdom is 
liberty.* 

I c W3S a subtle and profonnd philosophy to be written by a kd in his 
nventies. Shankara not only claborated it in writlng and defended ic 
successfuUy in debate, but he c?^presscd snatches of it in some of the most 
sensitive religions poctry of India. W'hcn all challenges had been met he 
retired ro a hermitage in the Himakyas, and, according to Hindu tradi¬ 
tion, died at the age of thirty-two."* Ten religjous ordets werc founded 
in his name^ and many disciples accepted and devcloped his philosophy. 
One of them—some say Shankara himseif—wrote for the people a popukr 
exposition of the VedoTitJ—the Moharmidgara, or “Hammer of Fol ly”— 
in which the essentiak of the system were summed up with clarity and 
force: 


Fool! give up diy thiist for wealrh, banish all desires from chy 
hearr. Let thy mind be satisfied with what is gained by thy Kixrma. 
. . . Do not be proud of weaith, of friendst or of youth; time cakes 
all away in a moment. Leaving quickly all this, which is full of 
illusion, encer into the place of ^ . Life is tremulouSp like 

a waccr-drop on a locus-leaf- . . ^ Time is pla}'ing, hfe is wamng— 
yet the breath of hope never ceascs. The body is wrinkled, the 
hair grey, the mouth has become toothlcss, the stick in the liand 
shakes, yet man leaves not the anchor of hope. . . . Preserve equa- 
nimity always. ... In thee, m me and in others there dwells Vishnu 
alonc^ it i$ useless to be angry with me, ot impatient. See every 
sclf in Sclff and give up all thought of difference.^ 


•We do not know haw mueb PaimcnidR^ tnsbfttice thac the iMany att imrcat, and 
tkit only the One exists, owed to tbc Upanisbads, or conmbuted to 5h»nl(3ua; nar can 
wc c^bltsh any eonnccdon, af amt or sug^gesdon, between Shankiri and the isconish- 
ingly dmOar pSiilosophv of Lmmanucl Kant. 
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+ 

ni. THE CONCLUSION’S OF HINDU PHIIXISOPHY 

Decildencc—StfffitnitTy—CTiticinii—ljlfiuence 

The Mohammcdan invasions put an end to the ^reat age of Plmdu 
philosophy. The assaults of the Moslems, and later of thc Christians, upon 
the native faith drovc ic, for scif-defcnsc, into a tiiiiid unity that made 
treason of all debate, and stiAed Creative heresy in a stagnant uniformity 
of thought. By the cwelfth ceniury thc system of the Vedanta^ which in 
Shankara had tried to bc a religion for philosophers, was reinterpreted by 
such saints as Ramanuja {ca, 1050) into an orthodoj; worship of Vishnu, 
Rama and Krishna, For bidden to dunk nevv thoughts, philosophy bccame 
not only schoiasdc but barren; it accepred its dogmas from the priesthood, 
and proved them laboriously by disiinctions without difference, and logic 

without rcason.™ 

Nevertheless thc Brahmans, in the solitude of their retreats and under 
thc proteedon of their unintcUigibility, preserved the old systems carefuUy 
m'esotcric satrjs and commentaries, and transmitted across generations and 
cenruries the conclusions of Hindu philosophy. In all these systems, Brah- 
manical or other, the categories of thc intellect are represented as hclpless 
or dcceptive beforc a rcality immcdiately felt or seen;* and all our eigh- 
cccuth-ceotury radonalism appears to thc Indian metaphysician as a vain 
and superficial attempe to subjcct thc incalculablc universe to the concepts 
of a sa(&?msére. “Into blind darkness pass they who worship ignorance; into 
stiJl greater darkness they w'ho arc content with knowledgc Hindu 
philosophy begins where European philosophy ends—wirh an Inquiry into 
the nature of knowlcdgc and the Bmitations of reason; it starts not w’ith 
thc physics of Thales and Democrittus, but with the cpistemology of Locke 
and Kant; it takes mind as thac which is most immediately known, and 
therefore refuses to resolvc it into a matter known only mediatcly and 
through mind. It accepts an extemal world, but does not believc that our 
senscs can ever know it as it is. All science is a charted ignorance, and 
belongs to Maya; it formulates, in ever changing concepts and phrases, the 
rationale of a world in which reason is but a port—one shifting current in 

* Indian saint ever bad ajiyiJilng but cuntcinpt for tlic knowlcdgc gained by tfit 
stasts and ihe ”Ncvcr have thc Indian sages . * fallen Into aur upicaJ error 

of mtfing any incclkcmal formation seriously m die nictnphysical $cnsc; ihcsc ^ no mor? 
sub$unc]jl than aiiy jildyii fonnaejon.”’* 
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an ifitemiinflble sea. Evcn thc person that reasons is Maya, illusJon; what 
IS hc bue a temporary conjunccloo of cventSi^ a passing node in the curves 
of matter and mind through Space and time?—and what are his acts or his 
thoughts but the fuJfilment of forces far antedadng his birch? Nothing 
is real but Brah 7 /ia/i, that vast ocean of Bcing in which tvery form is a 
momenc^s wave^ or a fleck of froth on the wave. Virtuc is not the quiet 
heroism of good works, nor any pious ecstasy; it is simply thc rccognition 
of thc idcntiiy of the self with wery other sclf in Braijifian; morahty is 
such living as comes from a sense of union with ail things.* **He ’vt^ho 
discems all crcacures in his Sclf, and bis Seif in all creatures, has no disquict 
clience. What delusioni what gricf can he with him?”*" 

Certain characcerlstic qualitics which would not seem to bc defeers from 
the Hindu point of view have kepe this philosophy from exercising a wldcr 
influencc in other civilizations* Its method, ics scholastic tcrminology, and 
its Vedie assumpdons handicap it in finding sympathy among nations with 
other assumptions or more sccnlarized cnltures* Its doctrine of Maya 
gives little cncouragement to niorality or active \Trtuc; its pessimism is a 
confession tliat i c has not, despirc thc theory of Kanna^ cxplained evil; 
and part of the effeet of these sj'stems has been to exalt a stagnant quicrism 
in the face of evik that mighe conccivably have been corrected, or of work 
that cried out to hc done. None the Icss there is a depth in these medita¬ 
tions xi'hich by comparison cases an air of superficiality upon the activistic 
philosophies generated in more invigoradng zones. Perhaps our Western 
systems^ so confident that “knowledge is power,” arc the voices of a once 
lustj'^ youth exaggcracing human ability and tenure. As our energies tire 
in the daily struggie against impartkl Nature and hostile Time, wc look 
with more tolerance npon Orientai philosophies of surrender and peace. 
Hcncc the influencc of Indian thought upon other culiutes has bcco greacest 
in thc daj^ of their weakening or decay.^ While Grcece was winning vic“ 
tories she paid little attention to Pythagoras or Pamicnidcs; when Grcece 
W'as declining, Plato and the Orphic pricsts took up thc doctrine of reincar- 
nation, %vhile 2 ^eno the Orient^ prcached an almost Hindu fatalism and 
resignation; and \t'hed Greece was dying, the Neo^Platonists and the Gnos- 
tics drank dcep at Indian wells. The impovcrisbment of Europc by the 

* CfP Spitidza: “The good ti ihe knowlcdgc cif the imion which iJie mind has 

with thc vvholc of Naiurt.”^ '^Thc intelleetual love of God” is a sumnu^y o/ ilinda 
phDosophy. 
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fali of Romc, and the M oslem conquest of the routes betwcco Europe and 
India, seem to have obstructed, for a millenoium, the dir eet interchaoge 
of Oriental and Occidental ideas. But hardly had the British cstablished 
themselves in India beforc editions and translations of the UpavUhads 
began to stir Western thought. Fiehte conceived an idcalism strangely 
likc Shankara’sj™ Schopenhauer almost incorporated BuddhLsm, the Up^mi- 
sbads and the Vedanta into his philosophy; and Schelling, in his old age, 
thought the Upimishads the maturest wisdoin of mankind. Nietxschc had 
dwclt too long with Bismarck and the G recks to care for India, but in the 
end he val ued above all other ideas his haunting notion of eternal recurrence 
—a variant of reincamation. 

In OUT time Europe borrows more and more from the philosophy of 
the East,* whilc the East borrows more and more from the science of the 
West. Another World war might leave Europe open again (as the break-up 
of Alcxandcr's empire opened Grcccc, and the fall of the Roman Republic 
opened Rome)-to an influx of Oricntal philosophics and faichs. The 
mounting insurrcction of the Orient against the Occident, the loss of those 
Asiatic markets that have sustalned the industry and prosperlty of the 
West, the weakening of Eutojk by poverty, faction and revolution, might 
make that divided continent ripe for a new religion of cclesrial hope and 
earthly despair, Probably it is prejudicc that makes such a dénouement 
sem inconceivable in America: quietism and resignation do not comport 
with OUT elecrric atmospherc. or w ith the vitabty bom of rich rcsources 
and a spacious terrain. Doubtless our weather wiU protect us in the end. 

* Cf. Beig^on, KcyKrllD^t Chdristum Science^ The<k5ophy. 
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The Literature of India 

I. THE EANGUACES OF INDIA 

Sanskrit-’The vcmaculars—Gtmmnar 

J UST as the phiJosophy and much of the Hierature of medieval Europc 
were composed in a dead language unintelligible to the peopIe> so the 
philosophy and classic liceraturc of India were writTcn in a Sanskrit that 
had long since passed out of common parknce> but had survived as chc 
Esperanto of scholars havlng no other common tongne. Divorced from 
contact with the life of the nation, this literary language became a model 
of scholasticisiTi and rcBnementi new words were formed not by the spon- 
taneous creations of the pcople, but by the nceds of technical discourse in 
chc schools; until at last the Sanskrit of phiJosophy lost the virile simplicity 
of tlic Vedie hynins, and bccanic an artificjal monster whose sesqwpedalhs 
verba crawlcd likc monstrous tapeworms across the page.* 

Mcanwhilc the people of northem India, about the fif di century before 
Christ, had mnsformed Sanskrit into Prakric, ven^ much as Italy was to 
changc Latin into Italian. Prakric bccanie for a time the language of Bud¬ 
dhists and Jains, until it in tum was dcvcloped into Pali—che language of the 
uldcst extant Buddhist literature** By the end of the tench cenniry of our 
cra these “Middlc Indian"* languages" had given birth to vmous vemaculars, 
of vvhith die chief was Hiudi. In the meJfth century this in tum generated 
Hindustanl as the language of the northem half of India- Finally the invad- 
ing MosJenis fil led Hlndustani ^vith Persian words, dicreby creating a new 
dialectf Urdu. All these were “Indo-GcmianJc^* tongues, confined to Hin- 
dusian; the Deccan kept its oJd Dravidbn languages—Taiiiil, Telugu^ Kanarese 
and Malayalam—and Tamil became the chief literaiy vehicle of the south. 
In the ninctccnth century Bengali rcplaccd Sanskrit as the literary language 
of Bengah the novelist Chatterjee was its Boccaccio^ the poet Tagore was 
its Petrarch. Even coday India has a hundred Janguages, and die literature of 
S^^araft uscs dic speecli of the conquerors. 

’ Sonic ctamplcs of Sanskrit aggludiutipni cherapratij^tiSrrjffMy^i^akjTapiJtimtj tfpajij- 
t The for sclf-rulc* 
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At a very early dåre Indli begtin ro trace die roois, liistorj% relations and 
combinations of words. By the fourth centur^'’ b.c she had creaccd for 

herself* the science of granxmar, and produccd probably the greatcst of all 
known grammarianSt Panini, TTic studies of Panini, PatanjaJJ (ca. 150 a.ix) 
and Bhartrihari (ca. 650) laid the foundations of phdology; and that fas- 
dnatfng sdcnce of verbal gcnctics owed almosc ics life in modem rinies to 
the rediscovery of Sanskrit. 

Writing^ as wc have seen, was not popular in Vedic India. About the 
fifth century ilc. the Kharosthi script was adapted from Semitic models, and 
in the epics and the Buddhist literature wc bcgin to hear of eJerks." Palm- 
Icavcs and bark served as writing matcrial, and an iron scj^Ius as a penj the 
bark was treated to make it Jess fragiJc, the pen scratched letters into it, 
ink was smeared over the bark, and remained m tlie scratches when the rest 
of it was wiped away/ Paper was broughe in by the Moslems (ca. looo 
A.D.)i but did not finallv replace bark til] the seventeenth centtiry. TTlie 
bark pages were kept in order by stringing them upon a cord, and books of 
such ieaves were gathered in tibiarics which the Hindus cermed “Treasurc- 
houKcs of the Goddess of Speech,” ImTncnse eollcctlons of this woodeu 
literaturc have survived the dcvascadons of time and war.t 


II. EDUC.\TtON 

Scbooli—Aiethods—Unh^iitjef—Alosletti edneation—An eiiiperor 

on editcation 

Writing continued, even to the ninctccnth century, to play a very small 
part in Indian education. Perhaps it was nor to the interest of the priests 
that the sacred or scholasdc tests should beennie an open secret to all.* 
As far as \ve can trace Indian history we find a system of edueacion/ 
alwa^-s in the hånds of the clergy, open at first only to the sons of Braliinans, 
then spreading its privilcgcs from caste to caste tintil in our time it exeludes 
only the Untouchables. Every Hindu vilkge had irs schoolmaster, sup 
ported out of the public funds; in Bengal alonc, before the Corning of'the 
British, there were some eighty thousand native schools—one to c very four 

• The Babylonians had done likcwisc' cf+ p+ ^5Q above* 

t Of prinring tficrt is tio sign dll ihc ninctecn^h cennirj'-pofisibly hecaiisc, as in China, 
the adjusenent of movahk type CQ the naiJvc scripES was too cjcpenstve, possibiy becausc 
printmg v,^ lookcd upon as a vtdgar descenE from rite an of calligfaphy. The priotlng 
of newspapers and books was brought by the Lnglish to the Hindus; who berctrtd the 
iosmictjon; today [here are 1^517 new'^pers m India, peripdkals, atiil over 17,000 
taew books pubL^ted m an aveiagc ycar.^ 
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hundred population/ TThe perocntage of literacy under Ashoka was ap- 
parencly lugher than in India today/ 

Qnldren went to the village school from September to February, enter- 
ing at the age of fivc and leaving at the ago of esght,“ In-^ttuction was 
chic (ly of a religiou^ character, no niatcer what the subject^ rote mcmorizjng 
was die usuaJ methodt and the Vedas were the inevitabJc cext. TTno three Rs 
were included, but were not the main business of edueacion; character ivas 
rated above inccUcct, and discipUne was tbc cssence of schooling. Wc do not 
iicar of flogging, or of other se ver e mcasuresi but wc find rhat stress was 
laid above all upon tiie formation of wliolcsome and proper habits of life. 
At the age of eight the pupil passed to the more formal care of a Gwrw, or 
personal tcachcr and guide, with whom the student was to live, prefcrably 
till hc was nvdnc)^ Sen^ices, sometimes meniah were required of him^ and 
hc was pledgcd to continence, modesty, cleanlincss, and a meadess diet 
Instruction was now given him in the ^'Five Skastraf^ or Sciences: graitmiar, 
arts and crafts, niedicine, logic, and philosophy. Finally he was sent out into 
the World with the wise admonition that education came only onc-fourth 
from rlie ccachcFj one-fourth from private smdyi one-fourth from one's fei- 
lou^-s, and one-fourth from life “ 

From his Gnru the student might pass, about the age of sixteen^ ro one 
of the great universities that werc the glory of anciene and medieval India: 
BenareSt TaxUa, Vidarfaha^ Ajanta, Ujjain, or Nalanda. Benares was the 
stxonghold of orthodox Brahman leaming in Buddha^s days as in durs; 
Taxila^ at the time of AJexander^s invasion, was known to all Asia as the 
Icading scat of Hindu scholaiship, renottmed above all for its medical 
schoolj Ujjain was held In high repute for astronomy^^ Ajanta for the tcach- 
ing of art* The facade of one of the mined buddings at Ajanta suggests 
rhe magiuficcrice of these old universiries*“ Nalanda, inost famous of Bud¬ 
dhist Lnstirutions for higher leaming, had been founded shortly after the 
Masteres death, and the State had assigned for its support the revenues of 
a hundred villages, It had ten thou^nd students, one hundred iceture- 
rooms, grear librarics, and six immense blocks of dormitories four storics 
high; its ohser^^atones; said Yuan Ch^^^ngt “were lost in the vapors of the 
moming> and the upper rooms tow'crcd above the cloudsJ'“ The old 
Chinese pilgrim ioved the Icamed monks and shady groves of Nalanda so 
w*cU that he stayed there for five ycars* ”Of thosc from abroad who uvished 
to enter the schools of discussion” at Nalanda, hc tells us, “the majority^ 
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beaten by the difliciiities of the problem^ wJthdrewj and thosc who were 
dceply versed in old and modem Icaming were admitted, only two or three 
oQt of ten succeeding/^'* The candidates who were fominatc enough ro 
gain admission were given free euition, board and lodging, bnt they were 
subjected to an ahnost monastic dlscipline. Students were not pcnnicicd 
to talk to a woman^ or to sec onc; even the desire to look upon a woman 


was held a greaesin, in the faiihion of the hardese saying in the New Testa¬ 
mente The student guilty of sex relations had to wcar, for a whole year, 
the skin of an asst with the call tumed upward, and had to go about begging 
alms and deckring his sin. Every moming the enrire student body was 
required to bathe in the ten great swiniming pools thac belonged to the 
university. The coursc of study ksted for twelve ycars, but some students 
stayed thirty years, and some remained till dcath.” 

The Mohammedans destroyed ncarly all the monastcrics. Buddhist or 


Brahman^ in northem India. Nalanda was bumed to the ground in 1197^ 
and all its monts were slaughteredj we can never estimatc clic abundant 
lifc of ancienc Indb from whac these fanatics sparede Ncverthelesst the 
destroyers were not barbarians; they had a taste for beautVt and an almost 
modem skill in using piety for the purposes of piunder. When the Moguls 
aseended the throne they brought a high but narrow standard of culture 
with them; they loved letters as mueh as the sword^ and knew how to 
combine a successful siege with poetry. Among the Moslems educarion 
was mostly individuah through tutors engaged by prosperous fathers for 
their sons. It was an aristocratic conception of educarion as an ornament— 
occasionally an aid^to a man of affair^ and power, but usoally an irrltant 
and a public dangcr in onc doomed to poverty or modest placc. What the 
merhods of the tutors were we may Judge from one of the great lettere 
of history—the rcply of Aurangzeb to his former teacher, who was secking 
some sinecure and cmolument from the Kingi 


Whac is Jt you would have of me^ Doctor? Can you reasonably 
desire that I should make you one of the chicf Otffrahs of iiiy 
court? Lee me tcll you^ if you had imtructed mc as you should have 
done, nothing would be more just; for I am of this perajasion^ that 
a child well educated and instructed is as mueh, at kast, obliged to 
his master as to his father. Bue wherc are those good documcncs* 
you have given inc? In the firsc pkee^ you have taught me tliat 


' [.r^ in^nictions. 
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all Frangjstan (so it seems thcy Europc) was nothing hut I 
know not what Iittlc Island, of which che greatest kiug was hc of 
Pomigal^ and ncxt to liim he of Holland, and aftcr him hc of Eng¬ 
land: and as to thc o^hcr kings, as those of France and Anda 1 usia» 
yoQ have represented them to mc as our peccy rajas, tclling mc 
Aat che kings of Indostau were far above cliein altogethcrt that 
they (the kings of Indostan) were * ^ * the great ones, thc con- 
qticrors and kmgs of thc worldj and thosc of Persia and Usbec« 
Kashgar, Tarrary and Carhav, Pegu, China and Matchina did 
trcmble at Ae namc of Ae kings of Indostan. Adniirable geog- 
raphy! You should rather have taught me cxaccly to distinguish 
all Aose stares of Ae world„ and well to understand their strength, 
their way of figheing, their customs, rcHgioris;, govemments, and 
inrerests; and by the piirsual of solid historj^ to observe their rise, 
progress, decay^ and whcncc^ how, and by what accidents and er- 
rors Aose great changes and revolutions of empires and kingdonas 
have happened. 1 have scarce Icamed of you thc name of my grand¬ 
sires, Ae famous founders of Ais empire; so far were you from 
having taught mc Ae history of their Lifcj and wAac course they 
took to make such great conqucsc. You had a mind to ceach me 
Ae Arabian rongue, to read and to write* I am mueh obliged, for- 
sooth, for having made mc lose so mueh time upon a language Aac 
rcquires ten or rwelve years to attain to its pcrfcction; as if Ae son 
of a klng Aould diink it to bc an honor to him to be a grammaxian 
or some doctor of Ac law, and to leam other languagcs than of his 
ncighbors when hc can well bc without Aem; hc* to whom time is 
so precious for so many weighty Aings, which hc ought by times 
to leam. As if Acre were any spirit Aac did not wiA some reluc- 
tancy, and even wiA a kind of debasemene, eniploy icsclf in so sad 
and dry an exercise, so longsome and tcAous, as is that of leamtng 
words.“ 

“Thus,” says tJic contemporary Bemier, “did Aurangzeb resent thc 
pedande instructlons of his tutors; to which affirmed in tlvat court that 
.. - hc added Ae foliowung reproof”;* 

Know you not Aat cAildhood well govemed, faeing a State wAich 
Is ordinarily accompmied w^ith an happy mcmorj\ is capable of 


* Wfi carinEa tdl how mueK of Ae followinp (and perbap$ of Ae prcceding) quoucion 
is Bcmier's, and how iiitich Aurangxcb's; wc only know Aar k bears repriniJag. 
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chousands of good prcccpts :ind instruccions, which renmiri dceply 
impres&ed thc whole rcmaindor of jtiani^s life, and keep the inind 
always roiscd for great actions? The hw^ pmyers and scicnccs, 
niay they not as welJ bc Icamcd in our muther-tongue as in Ara- 
bick? You told my father Shah Jchan that you would teach mc 
philosophy- Tis true, I remember very wcU, that you have cn- 
certained me for many years wlth airy questions of things that af- 
ford 1)0 sadsfaedon at all to the mind, and are of no use in humane 
socict)^ empty notions and mere fancies, chat have onlv diis in them, 
that they arc very hard to understand and verj^ easy to forget ... I 
still rernember thac af rer you had thus amused inc, I know not 
how long, ’ivith your fine philosophy, all I retained of it was a muh 
titude of faarbarous and dark words, proper to bewilder^ pcrpicx and 
tirc out the best wics, and only invenred dre better to cover the 
vaniU" and ignorance of men like yourself, that would make us be- 
lievc that they know all> and riiac under thosc obscure and am- 
biguous words arc hid great mj^teries which they alonc are capa- 
blc to understand. If you iiad scasoned mc wjth that phifosophy 
which fomicd) die mind to ladocLnation, and insensibly accitstoms 
it to bc sadsfied with nothing but solid tcasons, if you had given 
me thosc CTCCcIlcnt prcccpts and docrrincs which raise dic soul above 
the assaults of fortunc, and reduce her to an unshakablc and ahvaj*^ 
cqual temper, and permit her not to bc lifted up by prosperity nor 
debased by advertity; if you had taken cate to give nie the knowh 
edge of what we arc and what are the first prmcipics of things, 
and had assisted mc in forming in my mind a fic idea of the great- 
ness of the universer and of the admirable order and motion of the 
parts thereof; if^ 1 sayt you had imtillcd into me this kind of phU- 
osophy, I should think mysclf incompatably more obliged to you 
than Alexander was to bis Aristotic* and believe it my duty to 
recompense you otherAvise than hc did him. Sliould you not, in- 
stead of your flattery, have taught mc somev hac <if rhat point so 
important to a Idng, which is, what the reciprocal duties arc of a 
sovereign to liis subjects and those of subjects to their sovcrcigns; 
and ought not you to have considered that onc dav 1 should bc 
obliged with die stvord to dispute my life and my crown with mv 
brochers? . . . Have you ever taken any carc to make me Icarn 
what 'tis CO bcsicge a towii^ or to sct an army in array? For thesc 
things I am obliged to othcts^ not at all to you. Go^ and return to 
the vil lage whence you arc come* and let nobody know who you arc 
or Vr'hat is become of you.^ 
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HL THE EP[CS 

The “Mahabharati^^—It^ story—Iis fonfj—The “Bhagovad-Giti^^— 
The metaphysici of 'lear—The price of freedoi n-The 
mayartif^—A jorest idyl—The rape of Ska—The Hindu 

epics and the Greek 


The schools and the imjvcrsities were only a part of the educational 
sj^tem of India. Since writing was Icss highly valucd thaa in ot her civili- 
zarions^ and oral Instruction prescr\'cd and disseminated the itation’^s his- 
cory and p^>ctrJ^ the habit of public recitation spread aniong the people 
the most precious portions of thcir cuJ tural heritage. As nanieless tacoTi- 
teurs aiTiong the Grccks trajismltccd and expanded the lUad and the 
Qdyssey^ so the reciters and dedaimers of India carried dovvn from 
generation to generation^ and from court to pcople, tlie ever-growing 
cpics into which the Brahmans crowdcd their kgendary lore* 

A Hindu scholar has rated the Mahabhorata as *'che greatest work of 


iniaginadon that Asla has produced^^;* and Sir Charles EUot has called 
it ''a greater poem chan the Uiad?'^ In one sense rliere is no doubt about 
the latter judginent. Beginning (ca. 500 n^c.) as 3 brief narmtive poem 
of rcasonable Icngtlv che Mababbarata took on, wkh every century, addi¬ 
tional episodes and homilies^ and absorbed the Bhagavad^Gka as well as 
parts of tlic stot}^ of Rama, until at last ic measuied 107,000 octameter 
couplcts—seven times the Icngth of the Uiad and the Ody^^cy combined. 
The name of the author was legion; “\^yasa^" to whom tradition assigns 
ir, means ""the arranger/^ A hundred poets wrote it, a thousand singers 
inouldcd it, until, under the Gupta kings (ca. 400 the Brahmans 

poured their ovvn rcligioiis and moral ideas into a work originally Ksha- 
triyan, and gave the poem the gigantic form in which wc find ir today. 

The central subject was not precisely adapeed to rcligious instrii etion, 
for it told a tale of violcnce, gambling and vvar. Book One presents the 
fair Shakuntala (desdned to be the beroinc of India’s most famous drama) 


and her mighty son Bharata; from his loins come those “great Bharata” 
(Maha-Bbarata) cribes, the Ku rus and the Panda vas, whose bltx>dy strife 
constitutes the oft-broken thread of the tale. Yudhishthira, Kmg of the 
Pandavas, gamblcs away his \vcalth, his army, his kingdom, his brochers, 
at last his wife Dranpadi, in a game in which his Kuni enemy plays wdth 
loaded dice. By agreement the Pandavas arc to rcccix*e cheir kingdom 
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back sfcer enduring a twelve-year banishmctit from their nadve soil. The 
rwelve ycars passj the Pandavas call upon the Kurus to restorc their land i 
chey receive no answer, and declare war. Allics are brought in on either 
side, vmtii almost all northem India is engaged.* The batde rages for 
eighteen days and live books; all the Kurus arc slain, and nearly all the 
Pandavas; the heroic Bhishma alonc slays 100,000 men in ten daysj alto- 
gether^ the pocc-scatistJckn reports, tKe fallen nun^bered severa] hundred 
million men " Amid thk bloody scene of death Gandhari, queen consorr 
of the blind Kuni king^ Dhrita-^rashtra, wads with horror at the sight of 
vnlturcs hovering greedily over the corpsc of Prince Diiryodhan, her son. 

Scalnless Queen and stoinJess woman, ever righteous^ ever good, 

Stacely in her mighty sorrow on the field Gandhari stood, 

Strewn with skulls and clotted tresses^ daikcncd by the stream of 
gore, 

With the limbs of countlcss warriors is the red field covered o^er. - . . 

And the long-drawn howl of jaekals o^er the scene of camage rings. 

And the vulnire and the råven fiap their dark and ioathsome wings. 
Feasting on the biood of warriors fon i Phhachas fill the air/ 

Viewiess forms of hungry Rakfhas limb from limh the corpses teor. 

Through this scene of death and camage was the ancient mortarch 
led/ 

Kuru dames with fjiitering footsteps stepped amidst the coundess 
dead. 

And a piercing wail of anguish burst upon the echoing plaim 
As they saw their sons or fachers, brothers, lords, amidst the slain* 

As they saw the wolvcs of jungle fced upon the destined prey, 
Darksome wanderers of the midnighe prowling iir the light of day, 
Shrick of pain and wail of anguish o^cr the ghastly field resound. 

And their fceble footsteps falter and they sink upon the ground, 

Sense and lifc desert the moumers as they foint in common grief, 
Dcath-iikc swoon succeeding sorrow yicids a moment’s shoit relief. 

Then a mighty sigh of anguish from Gandhari^s bosom broke. 

Gåring on her anguishéd daughters unto tCrlshrn thus she spoke: 

’^Mark my unconsoled daughters, widowed queens of Kuru’s house. 


* References in the V^dar ro ccrtain of tht M{ihffl?hariiia jndtcaEc ihac dic 

storj” of A great intcrtribal wir in the sccond millenjirum Sæ, Is iundamcnially hisioricsL 
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Wailing for their dear departed, I3ie the osprcy for her spousc; 
How each coJd and fading feanirc wakes in diem a woman^s love, 
How amidst the lifeless warriors scill wiih rcstlcss steps they ro ve; 
Mochers hug chcir sLaugheered chUdren all unconscious in their 
sleep, 

Widow-s bend upon their husbands and in ccasclcss sorrow 
’iveep. . ^ J* 

Thus CO Krishna Queen Gnndhari strove her woeful thoughes to ctJl, 
When, aJas, her wandcring vision on her son Duryodhan felL 
Sudden anguish smote her bosoni, and her senses seemed to scray; 
LIkc 3 tree by tempest shaken, senseless on the earth she lay. 

Once again she waked tn sorrow^ once again she cast her eye 
Where her son in bJood empurpicd slepc beneach dve open sky. 
And she clasped her dear Dur^^odhan, held him close unco her brease, 
Sobs convulsive shook her bosom as the lifeless form she prest, 

And her tcars likc rains of summer feli and washed his noble head. 
Decked with garlands still untamishedt graeed with nishkis bright 
and red. 

**^Moiher,^ said my dear Duryodhaot when he went unto the vvar, 
‘Wish nie joy and wish me rriumph as I mount chc bactle-car^' 
^Son,^ 1 said to dear Durj^odhan, ^Heaven avert a cnicl face, 

Vato dbarfna stat o jjya/j—triumph doth on vimic wait." 

But he set his heart on battic, by his valor wiped his sirts; 

Now hc dwclk in realms cclcstial which the faichfti] warrior wins. 
And I weep not for Duryodhan, likc a prince he foughe and fcll. 
Bue my sairow^stricken husband, who can his misfortanes tell? , ^ * 

“Hark the loathsomc cry of jackab, how the wolves their vigils 

iMaidens lich in song and beauty erst were wont to watch his slecp. 
Hark the foui and Uood-beaked vultures flap their wings upon the 
dead— 

Maidens waved their feathery pankhas round Durj^odhan^s royal 
bed. ^ * 

Mark Duiy'odhan's noble widow, mother proud of Lskshman bold, 
Queenly In her youth and beaut}^ likc an altar of bright gold, 

Tom from husbandes swcct embraecs, from her son’s ent^^dning 

317715, 

Doomed to lifedong woc and anguish m her youth and in her 
charms. 
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Rend my hard and scony bosoin crushcd bcntatli this crucl pain^ 

Should G^lndh3^i live to wjtness noble $c)n and grandson $lain? 

Mark again Dur\"odhari’s widow, how she hugs his gory head, 

How wjch q[enrle hånds and tender softly holds him on his bed; 

Ho%v from dear departed husband turns she ro her dearese son. 

And the rear-drops of the murher choke ihc widow's birter groan; 

Like the fil}re of che lotus tcnder-golden is her frame. 

O my lotus, O my dauglitcr, BItarat's pr ide and Kurii^s farne! 

If che tnith resides in Kedffj, brave Durj odhan dwcik above; 

WTicrcfore Unger wc in sadness sc vered from his cheiishcd love? 

If the tnjth resides in Sha^tra, dwelk in sky my hero son; 

’Wherefore linger we in sorrow since their carthly task is done?”*^ 

Upon this theme of love and batrlc a ebousand interpolations have been 
hung. The god KrisKna interrupts the slaughccr for a canto to discourse 
on che nobilit)^ of war and Krlshna; the dying Bhishina postponcs his 
death to expound the laws of castc, beqijcsr, marriage, gifts and funeral 
rites, CO explain the philosophy of the Sankhya and che Upunhhads^ to 
narrarc a mass of Icgends, traditions and myths,^ and to leetur c Yudishthira 
at great length on the dutics of a ting; dustj^ strecches of geneaJogy and 
geography, of cheology and mccapbysics, separate the oases of drama and 
action; fables and fairy-tales, lovc-stories and Uves of che saints contribute 
CO give the M^jhabharata a formlessness worse^ and a body of thought 
richer, than can bc found in cirher the Illad or the Odyssey^ Whac was 
evident ly a Ksharrtyan enthronement of action, heroism and war bccomes, 
m the hånds of the Brahmans, a vehiclc for ccaching rhe pcople chc laws 
of Alanu, the principles of i^oga^ the prcccpts of moraUty, and chc beauty 
of Ntrtwja. The Golden Rule is expressed in niany forms;* moral aphor- 
isms of beauty and wisdoni abound;t and pretty^ storics of marical fidelitj'' 
{Nala and Damayantl, Savitri) convey to women listeners chc Brahman 
ideal of the faichful and patient wife. 

Embedded in the narracive of rhe great battie is the loftiest philosophical 
poem in the world’s literature—the Bhagavad-Gitay or Lord's Song^ This 

* E^,: naughe 1:0 odders which if danc to thfit would csiiisc thcc ^Even if 

the enemy secks hclp, the good mm vii\\ bc rcady to ^nr hun aid,”* "With meekness 
cenquer wnth* and ill \vhh mih; by gJving niggards vanquish« hes wiih truth-”™ 

tEng.t “As in chc great ocean onc plece of wood mfiers anutker, and pim from it 
agala, sacK is die tneedng of crcaturcs.*^ 
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IS thc New Tcscamcnr of India, revered nexr to rhe Vedas themselves, and 
used in the law-courts, like our Bible or rhe Koran, for the administration 
of oatlis-™ Wilhelm von Humboldt pronounccd it “the mosr beautiful, 
pcrhajis the only true, phiJosophical song cxtsting in any kno\™ tongue; 
. . . perhaps the deepesT and loftiest thing the world has ro show/** 
Sharing the anonytniry that India, careless of the indivldual and the par- 
ticular^ wtaps around her creations, clic G ha comcs to ns wkhoui the 
author's name, and without date. It may be as old as 400 or as yottng 
as 200 a.d/* 

The 7 nise-e 7 i-scéne of the poem is the barde benveen the Kurus and 
the Pandavas; the occasion is the reJuctance of the Pandav^^^i witrrior 
Arjuna to amek in mortal conibar his ovvn ncar relativ«^ m the opposing 
force. To Lord Krishna, fighting by his side like some Homeric god, 
Arjuna speaks the phllosophy of Gandhi and Qirisc: 


“As t bchold--comc herc to shed 
Their comnrøn blood—yon concourse of our kin, 

My members faik my tongue dries in my mouth* ^ * * 
It k not gootk O Keshav! Naught of good 
Can spring from mutuaJ sbughter! Loi. ! hatc 
Triumph and domlnation^ wcalth and case 
Tluis sadly won! Alas, what ^Mctorj'^ 

Can bring delight, Govinda^ what rich spoils 
Couid profit-* what nilc rccompcnse^ what spån 
Of life icsclf scem swccc, bought with such blood? . . 
Tlius if we slay 

Kinsfolk and friends for love of carthly power, 

A hovat! what an c\il faulr it were! 

Bcttcr 1 deem ic^ if my k i nsmen strike^ 

To face them weaponlcss, and bare my breast 
To sliaft and spear, than answer blow wich blow.™ 


Thcrcupon Krishna, whose divinity dæs not detract from his joy in 
bacile, explains, wkh all the authority of a son of VishnUt chat according 
to the Scripttircs^ and the best orthodox opinion, it is mccc and just to kill 
one’s relatives in war; that Arjuna^s duty' is to foliow the mlcs of his 
Kshatriya caste, to fight and slay with a good conscicnce and a good will; 
that after all, only the body is skin, w^hile the soul survnves* And he ex- 
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pounds the impcrishablc Piinisbrt of Sankhya^ the unchanging AWfim of 
chc Upffnishads: 


*'liide$truccible, 

Leam thog^ the Life is, sprcading life through all; 

It cannot anywhere, by any incins, 

Be anj^isc dimimshed, staycd or changcd. 

But for thcsc fleecing fiamcs which ic informs 
■ Wich spirit dcathlcss, cndicss, ififinitc— 

They perish* Let chem perish^ PrincOi and fightl 
He who shall say, 1 have sbin a man!" 

He who shail think, I am slain!* those both 

Know naughr Life cannot slay! Life is not slaint 

Never the spirit was bom; die spirit shall cease to be nevet; 

Nevet was time it was not; End and Beginning are dreams! 
Birthlcss and dcathiess and changeless'reinaineth the spirit foreverj 
Death hath not touched it at all, dcad though the house of it 

bidt 

seems. 


Krishna proceeds to instruer Arjuna in mctapbysics, blending Sankhya 
and Vedanta in the pcculiar synthesis accepted by chc Vaishnavite sect. 
All things, he says, idenrifying himself with the Supreme Belng^ 

**hang on me 

As hangs a row of pearls upon ics string* 

I am the fresh taste of the visiter; I 

The silver of the moon, the gold o" the sun, 

The word of worship in the Veds^ the thrill 
Thac passeth in the ether, and the strength 
Of man's shed seed* I am the good sweec smell 
Of the mojstened earth, I am the firers red lighe, 

The vital air moving in all which moves, 

The holiness of hallowcd souls;, the rooc 
Undying, whence hath spning whatever is; 

The wisdom of the wisc, the intellect 
Of the informed, the greatness of the great, 

The splendor of the splendid, , , , 

To him who wisdy secs, 

The Brahman with his scroUs and sanedties, 

The cow, the elephant, the unclean dog, 

The outcascc gorging dog’^s mcat, all are one/"** 
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It IS a poem rlch in complemcntar)^ colors* in mcrapliyslcat and cchical 
contradictions that refleer the contrariness and complexity of lifc. Wc 
are a hrtlc shocked to find the man taking what niighc seem to be the 
higJicr moral stand, while the god argues for war and slaughter oti the 
shiftj*' ground that Hf c is unkillable and indinduality unreal* What the 
aurhor had in mind to do^ apparcntlyi was to shake the Hindu soul out 
of the cncrvaring quictism of Buddhist piety into a willingncss to fight 
for India; it was the rebellion of a Kshacriya who felt that religion was 
weakening his country, and who proudly reckoned that many rhings were 
more precious than pcacc. All in all it was a good lesson which, if India 
had Icamed it^ might have kept her free. 


The second of the Indlån epics is the most famous and best beSoved of 
all Hindu hooks,* and Icnds Itseif more rtadily than the Alahabharata to 
Occidental understanding- The Ramayand is brief er* merely running to a 
thousand pages of forty-cight lines caeh; and though it, too, grew by 
accrction from the third century n.c* to the second ccnmry a.d., the inter¬ 
polations are fewer, and do not mueh disturb the central theme^ Tradition 
attributes the poem to one Valmiki, who, like the supposed author of the 
larger epic, appears as a character in the tale; but more probably it is the 
pr^ucc of many wayside bards like those who still rccite these epics, 
sometimes for ninety consccutive evenings, to fascinated audienccs.* 

As the AMababbarata resembles the Itkd in being the story of a great 
war fonght by gods and men, and partly occasioned by the loss of a beau- 
tlful woman from one nation to another, so the Rajtmyana resembles the 
Odyssey^ and tells of a hero*s hardships and wanderings, and of his wdfe^s 
patient \rairing for reunion with him * At the outset wc get a piccure of 
a Golden Age, when Dasa-ratha, from his Capital Ayodhya, niled the klng- 
dom of Kosala {now Oudh). 


Rich in royal worth and valor, rich in holy Vedje lorc, 

I>asa-ratha mlcd his empire in the happy days of yore. , .. * 

Peaceful lived the rightcoiis pcoplc, rich m wcalth, in merit high; 
Envy dwtit not in their bosoms, and cheir accents shaped no lic. 
Fathers with their happy houscholds owned their carde, com and 
gold; 

Galling penojy and famine in Ayodhya had no holi* 
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Nearby was anocher happy kingdom, Vidcha, over which. King Janak 
niled. He himself ^'held the plough and tilled rlic carth’^ like some doughty 
Cinclnnacns; and onc day^ at the touch of his plough^ a lovely daughter, 
Sita^ sprang up from a furrow of the soil. Soon Sira had to bc married^ and 
Janak held a contest for her suitors: hc who eould unbend Janak^s bovv 
of war should win rhe bridc. To the contese came the oldest son of Dasa- 
ratha—Rama ‘‘lion-chesred^ mlghty armed^ lotus'^yedj stately as the jungle 
tuskerj wirh his crown of tresses tied,”“ Only Rama bent the bow; and 
Janak od'ered hiiTi his daughter with the characterisdc fomiula of Hindu 
marriage: 

This is Sita* child of Janak^ dearer unto him dian lifc; 

Hencefordi ^arer of thy ^ditue, be she, prince, rhy faithful wifej 
Of thy wcal and woe pamker, be she thine in every land; 
aierish her in joy and sorrow, clasp her hånd with in thy hånd; 

As the shadow to die substance^ to her lord is faithful wife^ 

And my Sira, bese of wonicn, foUow's chee in death or Hfe/*" 

So Rama retums to Ayodhya with his princess-bride—“ivorv' brow and 
lip of coral^ sparkling teeth of pearly sheen"—and wins the love of the 
Kosalas by his pJery^ his gentlenesSi, and his generoslty^ Suddenly evil 
enters into this Eden in the form of Dasa-radia's second wifc, Kaikeyj. 
Dasa-rarha has promised her any boon she may ask; and now, jealous of 
the first wife, whose son Rama is heir to the thronc^ she rcquires Dasa-ratha 
to banish Rama from die kingdom for fourtcen years. Dasa-ratha^ with a 
sense of honor which only a poet unacquainted with politics could con- 
ceive^ kceps his word^ and, broken-hearted, cxilcs his favotite son, Rama 
forgives him handsomely, and prepares to go and live in the forest, alone; 
but Sita insists upon going with him. Her speech is part of the memory 
of almost every Hindu bride: 

“Car and steed and gi Ided palace, vain are these to woman^s life; 

Dearer is her husbandes shadow to the loved and loving wife. * * * 

Happier rhan in father^s mansions, in the woods wiU Sita rove^ 

Waste no thought on home or klndred, ncstling in her hus¬ 
bandes love. ♦ * ^ 

And the vvild fruit she will garher from rhe fresh and fragrant 
wood. 

And the food by Rama tasted shall be Sitars cherished food/"® 
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Even his brother L^ikshman begs leave to accompany Rama: 

“All alonc with gcntlc Sita tliou slialr trace chy darksome 
Grant it that thy faichful Lakshinaii shall protecc her night and day? 
Grant it with his bow and quiver Lakshman shall all forescs roam, 

And his axe shall fcll the jungkt afld his hånds shall rear the 
home;’« 

The epic becomes at this point a sylvan idyJ, teUing how Rama, Slta 
and Lakshman set out for the woods^ how the population of Ayodhya, 
mourning for them, travel with theni all the first day; how the cxilcs srcal 
away from the ir solicicous compatiy at nighe, abandon all their valoables 
and princely ralmcnt, dress themselves in bark and matted grass, clc^r a 
vvay through the forest with their swords, and live on the fniits and nuts 
of the trccs* 

Ofc to Rama tumed his consort, plcased and curlous ever morc> 

Asked the namc of tree or creeper, fniic or flower unseen beforc. . . . 

Peacocks flew aroutid them g^iyly, monkeys leapc on branches 
bent* + . ^ 

Rama plunged into the river ^ncath die moming^s ertmson beam, 

Sica softly souglir the waters as the Itly seeks the stream.« 

They build a hut beside the river^ and leam to love their life in the 
woods. But a sourhem princess, Surjia-nakha, wandering in the forest, 
meets Rama, fails in love ivicb him, resents _his \Trtuc, and insdgates her 
brother Ravan to come and kidnap Sita. Hc succeeds, snatches her away 
to his distant castle, and trics in vain to seduce her. Since nothing is hn- 
possible to gods and authors, Rama raiscs a great army, invades Ravan's 
rcalm, defeais him in battle^ rescues Sita^ dnd then (his years of exile ha ving 
ended) dies with her in an airplane back to Ayodhya, where another loyal' 

brother gladly surrenders to hun the Kosal a throne. 

In what is probably a later epiloguCt Rama gives way to the scepdes 
who will not believe that Sica could have been so long in Ravan^s palace 
without being occasionally in his arms. Xhough she passes through the 
Ordcal of Fire to pro ve her innocence, he sends her aw^y to a forest 
heimltage with that bitter trick of heredin^ whereby one generation repeats 
upon the next the sins and errors which it suffered from i[S ciders in its 
youth* In the woods Sita meets Valmild, and bears two sons to Rama. 
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Many years later these sons, as traveling mirisireis, sing before the uniiappy 

Rama the epic composcd abouc him by VaJmiki from Sira's mcmorics. He 
rccognizes the bop as his own, and sends a nicssage bcgging Sita to return. 
But Sita, broken-hearted over the suspidon to which she has been sub- 
jeeted, disappeais into the earth that \vas oncc her mother, Rama rcisns 
many years in loneliness and sorrow, and under his kindly sway Ayodhya 
knows agaln the Utopia of E)asa-ratha*s days: 

And 'cis told by aneient sages, dming Rama's happy reign, 

Deacit untimely, dire diseascs, camc not to his subjcct men; 

Widows wepe not in their sørrow for their lords untimely løst, 

Mothers wailed not in their anguish for their babes by Yama c rost; 
Kobbers, cheats and gay deccivers tempted not with I ving word, 

Neighbor ioved his righteous ncighbor, and the pcoplc loved tbeir 
lord. 

Trees their anaplc produce yicided as retuming scasons wene, 

And the earth in grateful gladncss never-faiJing han'cst lenr, 

Rains descended in their scason, never came the blighting gale, 

Rjch in crop and rich in posture was each sofc and smiling vale. 

Looni and anvil gave their produce, and die tillcd and fertile soil. 

And the nation lived rejoicing in their old ancestraJ toil." 

It is a delightful stor;% which even a modem c)tuc can cnioy If he Is 
tvise enough to yield himsclf now and then to romance and the lilt of song, 
These poems, though perhaps inferior to the epics of Homer in literary 
(jualJty-m logic of structure, and splcndor of language, in depth of [jor- 
traiturc and Hdclicy to the essence of things—arc disti ngulshed by fine 
fecling, a lofty idealization of woman and man, and a vigorous—somecimes 
rcalistic—representation of life. Rama and Sira are too good to bc true, 
but Draupadi and Yudhishthira, Dhrita-rashtra and Gandhari, arc almost 
as li ving as Åc hil les and Helen, U lysses and Penelope, The Hindu would 
rightly protest that no foreigner can judge these epics, or even understand 
them. To hIm they are not mere srorics, they are a gallery of ideal char- 
acters upon whom he may mould his conduct; they are a repertory of the 
traditions, philosophy and theology of his pcople; in a sense they are sacred 
scriptures to bc read as a Christian rcads The hnitation of Christ or The 
Livet of the Saintt. The pious Hindu believes that Krisima and Rama were 
incamattons of divinity, and still prays to them; and when he rcads their 
story in these epics he fecis that he deri ves rcligious merit as well as literary 
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dclight and moral exaltation. Hc trusts rhat if hc rcads the Katmynna he 
will be cicanscd of all sin^ and will beget a son;** and he accepts witb 
simple fairh the proud conclusion of the Mababbarata: 

If a man rcads the Mababhsrata and has faith in its doctrincs^ he 
becomcs frcc ftom all sin^ and ascends to hcaven aftcr his dcath. * . ^ 

As buttcr is to all othcr food^ as Brahmans arc to all othcr merit 
... as the ocean is to a pool of watetj as the cow is to all other 
quadrupeds—50 is the Mababharata to all other histories- * * . Hc 
who atten ti vely listens to the shlokas* of the Mahabharataj and has 
fakh in thcni, cnjoys a Jong life and solid reputation in this world, 
and an etcmal abode in the heavens in the next.** 


IV. DltAMA 

OHgms—^The Clay Cart'^—Cbaracterhtks of Hindu dTm^ta—Kali- 
dasa— The story of ^'^ShaktmtaU^^ — of Indim 

dTJ7fia 

In one sense dnnna in India is as old as the Vedas^ for ar least the gemt 
of drama lics in the Upanishads. Douhtlcss older than thesc Scriprures is a 
more acrivc source of the drama—the sacrificial and festival ceremonics and 
processions of religion. A third origin was in the dance—no mere rclease 
of energy, nmeh less a substitute for coitus, but a serious ritual imitating 
and suggesting actions and events vital to the tribe. Perhaps a fourth 
source lay in the public and animated recitation of epic verse. Tlicse 
factors cooperaced ro produce the Indian theatre, and gave it a religions 
stamp that lingercd throughout chc classic åget in the serious namre of the 
drama, the Vedic or epic source of its subjccts, and the benediction that 

aiways preceded the play^ 

Perhaps the final stimulus to drama canie from the interconrse, cstablished 
by Alexandcris invasion, betvveen India and Grccce. Wc »have no cvidencc 
of Hindu dramas before Ashoka, and only uncertain cvidence during his 
reign. The oldest extant Hindu plaj‘s arc the palm-lcaf nianiiscripis lately 
discovered in Chinese Turkescam Among them were three dramas^ onc of 
which names as its author Ashvaghosha, a thcologicaJ luminary at Kanishka^s 
couru The technkal form of this play, and the resembJance of its bulfoon 


• Coupicts. 

t Ijc-, ibe age in whlch Ucecinirc used Sanskrit as iis nicd!urn» 
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to the type tradltionally tharacteristlc of tht Hindu theatre, suggest thsic 
drama was aUeady old in India when Ashvaghosha was bom.'^ In igio 
thirceen ancient Sanskrit plays were found in Travancore, which are dubi- 
ously ase ribed to Bhasa (ca. 350 A.i3.)i 3 dramatic predectssor mueh honored 
by kaUdasa. In the prologue to his Malavika KalJdasa nnconsciousJy but 
admlrabJy ibustratcs the relativity of time and adjeedves; ^"Shall we," he 
asks, “ncglect the works of sucb renowned authors as Bhasa, Saiifnilla, and 
Kaviputra? Can the audiencc feel any respect for the work of a modem 
poet, a Kalidasa?'^* 

Unid] rcccnrlyH^ the oldest Hindu pby knotvti to research was The Chy 
Can. The text, which need not bc believedr names as author of the play 
an obscure King Shudraka, who is desctibcd as an expert in the Vedas^ in 
niathemarics, in the management of elephants, and in the art of love “ In 
any ev^ent he was an expert in the theatre, 11 is play is by all nieans the 
most interesting that has come to us from India—a elever combination of 
melodrama and humor^ with excellent passages af poetic fervor and dc- 
scription. 

A synopsis of ics plot will serve better thsn a volume of commentary to 
illustrate the character of Indian drama. In Act 1 we mcet Charu-datta, once 
rich, now impoverished by generosity and bad fortuTie+ His friend Maitrcya, 
a stupid Brahman^ acts as jester in the play. Charu asks MaJtreya to offer an 
obbdon to the gods^ but the Braliman refuses, saying: “VVhat's the usc» 
when the gods you have worshiped have done nothing for you?” Siiddenly 
a young Hindu woman, of high family and greac wcalth^ rushes into 
Charu^s courryard, secking refuge from a pursuer who tums out to be the 
King's brother, San^hanaka—as compleccly and Lncrcdibly c^dl as Charu is 
compictely and irrevocably good* Cham proteccs the girl* sonds Sainsthanaka 
offt and scoms the latteris ihrcat of vcngcance. The girk Vasanta-sena, asks 
Charu to keep a casket of jewels in safc custody for her, lest her enemies 
stcal it from her, and tese she may have no cxcuse for revisidng her rescuer. 
He agrees, takes die casket, and escoits her to her palatia! home. 

Act II is a coniic interludc. A gambler, tunning avvay from two other 
gamblers, takes refuge in a temple. When they enttr he etudes them by pos- 
ing as the idol of the shrine. The pursuing gamblers pinch Jum to see if he 
is really a stonc god, but he does not move. They abandun chcir scarch, and 
console themselves with a game of dice at the foot of the altar* The game 
becomes so exciting that the ^^scatue,” unabie to control himself, Icaps off his 
pedestal, and asks Icave to cake part. iTie others beat hun; he again finds 
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help in his heels, and is saved by Vassmw-scna, who recognizes in him a 
former servant of Charu-datta. 

Act II I shows Charu and Majtreya retuming from a concert. A chkh 
Shar\ibkat breaks in, and steais che casket* Charu, discovering the theft, 
feeb disgraeed, and sends Vasanta-sena his last string of pearls as a substimte. 

In Act l\^ Sharvilaka is scen offering the stolen caskec to Vasanta-sena’s 
maid as a bribe for her love. Sccing char k is her mistress’ casket, she berates 
Sharvilaka as a chief. Hc ansi^^ers her wich Schopenhauerian accrbity: 

A woman will for nioney smile or weep 
AcGording to your w'ill; she makes a man 
Put trust in her, but trusts him not herself. 

Women are as inconstanc as rhe waves 

Of ocean, their affecclon is as fugitivc 

As streak of sunset glow upon a cloud- 

They cling w'ith eager fondness to the man 

Who yields them wcalth, vvlucli they squeezc out like sap 

Out of a juicy plant, and tlien they Icave hini. 

The maid refutes him by forgi ving him. and Vasanra-sena by allo wing thém 
to marry. 

At the opening of Act V Vasanta^sena comes to Cham^s house to return 
both his jtwels and her casket. Whilc she is there a storm blows up, which 
she dcscribes In excellent Sanskrit,* Tlie storm obligingly inereas« it$ fur>^ 
and compcls her, mueh according to her will, to spend tlie night under 

Charu's rooC 

Act VI shows Vasanta Icaving Cham's house the next moming. By mis- 
take she steps not inro the carriage he has summoned for her, but into one 
w'hich bclongs to dte villainous Samsthanaka. Act Vil is concemed with a 
subordinatc plot, inessential to the theme- Act VIII dnds Vasanta deposited, 
not in her palaee as she had expected, but m the home, almost in the arms» of 
her enemy. AVhen she again spums his lov'c hc chokes her^ and bu ries her„ 
Then hc goes to coiirt and lodges against Charu a charge of murdermg 

Vasanta for her iewels. 

Act IX dcscribes the trial, in which Maltreya unwiccir^ly betrays his mas¬ 
ter by letting A'asanta^s jevs^cls falJ from his poeket. Charu is condemned ro 
death. In Act X Charu is seen on his w^ay to execution- His child pleads 
w^itli die exccutioners to be allowxd to take his placc, but they rcfusc- Ar the 

* An exceptioml insonce. I T-ttully, in Hindu plays, the wfliutit speak Pratrii, nti the 
groimdl thai k would be unbeconiuig In a hc faiiiilKir vlth a dcad 
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last moment V^asoJita hersclf appeare. SharvLbba had seen Samsthartaka burj' 
her; he had eshu med htr in rimCt had revived lien Nqw» while Vasanta 
rcsciies Charu, Sharvibka accuscs the King's brother of murden Bue Charu 
rcfuscs to support the charge, Samsthanaka is re leasede and everj'body is 
happy* 


Since time is more plcntiful in the East, where ncarly all work is done 
by human hånds, than in the West, where there are so many lahor-saving 
dcvices, Hindu plays are nvicc as long as the Eurojican dramas of our day, 
Xhe acts vary from fivc CO ten, and each act is unobtruslvely divided into 
scenes by the exit of one character and the cntrance of another. There 
are no unirics of time or placc, and no limits to imagination. Scenery is 
scanty, but costumes are colorfui. Sometimes living animals enliven the 
play,”" and for a moment redeem the artificial with the nacuraL The per- 
formance b^ins with a prologue, in which an actor or the manager dis- 
cusscs the play; Goethe seems to have raken from Katidasa the idea of a 
prologue for Fatist. The prologue concludes by incroducing the first 
character, who marches i nto the middle of rhings. Comeidences are in- 
nujnerable, and supematural influcnccs often determme the course of 
events. A love-storj'’ is indispcnsable; so is a Jester. There is no tragedy in 
the Indian clicarrc; happy endings are unavoldable; faithful love must 
always triumph, virtue must always be rewarded, if only to balance 
rcality. Phtlosoplucal discourse, which obtrudes so often into Hindu 
poetr)% IS exdudcd from Hindu drama; drama, like lifc, must tcach onJy 
by action, never by words.* Lyric poetry altcmates widi prose accord- 
ing to the dignity of the toplc, the character, and the aedon. Sanskrit is 
spoken by the upper castes in the play^ Prakric by the women and the 
lower castes. Descrlpdve passages excel, character dclineation is poor. 
The actors—who indude women—do cheir work well, w'ich no Occidental 
haste, and with no Far-Eastem fuscian. The play ends with an epilogue, 
in which the favorite god of the author or the locality is importuned to 
bring prosperity to India. 

Ever since Sir William Joncs translaicd ic and Goethe praised it, the 
most famous of Hindu dramas has been the Shaktintala of Kalidasa. 
Neverthelcss we know Kalidasa only through three plays, and through 

*Thc gn^t Hindu rheorisr of the drama^ (ca. ioqo a-o.), wriix?: **As for 

any simpip man nf lirde InKlligcncc våio says cbat from dramas; which disdi joy, ihc 
gain is Icnowlcdgc only^hnmage ro hun, for lifi has ivcrred h« face from whar k dcii^u- 
fui;'« 
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rhe legcnds pious mcmorj=" has hung u|>on his narne. Apparently hc 
was onc of the “Nme Gcms’—poets, artists and philosophers—who were 
cherished by King Vikramaditya (3S0-41J a.d,) in the Gupta capical at 
Uj;aln* 

Skalttwtala is in seven acts, written partly in prose, partly in xhriå verse. 
Af rer a prologue in which the manager invites the audience ro consider the 
beavtdes of nature, the play opens upon a forest glade tn which a henmic 
d\iTlIs widt his foster daughter Shakuntala. The pcacc of the scene is dis- 
turbed bv tJie noise of a charioti ics oceupanr, King Dushyania> apfjears, and 
fails in love wich Shakuntala wich literarj^ speed. He marrics her in the first 
act, but is suddcniy callcd back to his Capital; he kaves her with the usual 
promlses to return at hb carlicst convcnicnce. An ascctic tclls the sorrowing 
giri rhat the King will remember her as long as she keeps the ring Dushyania 
has given her; but she Joses the ring whilc bathing. About to become a 
mother, she joumeys to the court, only to discover that the King has for- 
goccen her af ter rhe manner of men to whom wonien have been generous. 
She tries to refresh his memory. 

Shakimtata- Do you not remember in the jasminc-bower, 

One day, how you had poured the rain-water 
That a lotus had coLlected in hs cup 
Inro the hoUow of your hånd? 
fCmg. Tell on, 

I am listening. 

ShakuTitala. Just then my adopted child, 

The little fawn, ran up with Jong, soft cy«. 

And you, before you cjucnched your own thirst, gave 
To the litrlc creature, saying, *'Drink you first, 

Gcntk faxvnl*^ But she would not from strangc hånds. 

And yet, immediately after, when 
1 took some water in my hånd, she drank, 

Absolute in her mist. Thcn, wich a smile, 

You said: "Each creature has faith in its own kind. 

You arc children both of the same wild wood, and each 
Confides in the other, knowing vvhere its trust is.^^ 

Ktng- Sweet, fair and falsel Such women entice fools. ^ - - 
The female gift of eunning may be marked 
En creacures of all kinds; in women most. 

The cuckoo leaves her eggs for dupes to hatch. 

Then flies away securc and triumphing-^ 
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Shukuncab, spumed and dcspotident, is minaculously liftcd into the air 
and carried o ff co anocKcr forestå whcrc she bears her child—chat great 
Bharata whose progeny must fight all the batties of the Afahabharata. 
Mcanwhile a fishcmiao has fourid the ring, and seeing dic King's seaJ on it, 
has brought ii to Dushyanta. His memory of Shakuntala is restored, and hc 
secks her cvcr}=T^vhcre. Traveling in his airpbne over die HimaJavas^ he 
alighrs by dramatic providence at die very hermitage where Shakunrab is 

pining away. He secs the boy Bharata playing before the coteage, and en vies 
his parents: 

“Ah, liappy father, happy mother, who, 

Carr^dng their licdc son, arc soJIed with diLSt 
Kubbed from his body^ it nestics wirh fond faith 
Into their kp, the refuge that he craves— 

The whkc buds of his tceth just vkiblc 
When he breaks out into a causeless siniie, 

And he attempts swecc vvordless sounds, ^ ^ , 

Melting the heart more than any word/™ 

Shakuntala appears, chc King begs her forgiveness, reeeives it, and makes 
her his queen* The pky ends with a strange but typical invocation: 

“May kings rcign orily for their subjects^ weal! 

May the divine Sarasvati, die source 
Of specch, and goddess of dramatic art, 
fie ever honored by die great and wise! 

And may the purplc, self-existcnt god, 

Whose Vital energy pervades all Space, 

From futurc transmigradons save my soull™ 

Drama tlid not decline after Kalidasa, but It did nor ag^tn pro- 
ducc a Shakiintala or a Clay Cart. King Harsha, if wc may belleve a 
pofisibly inspired tradition, wrote three plays, which held the stage for 
ccncurics, A hundred years afrer him Bhavabhuti, a Brahman of Berar, 
wrote three romantic dramas which arc ranked sccond onJy to Kalidasa's 
in the history of the Indian stage. His style, however, was so etiihnraTC 
and obscure that he had to bc—and of course protested that hc was— 
content with a narrow audience. “How Jittle do they know,” hc wrote 
^'who speak of ns with censure. The entertainment is not for them. 
Possibly some one exists or will exist, of similax tastes with myscLf; for 
rime is boundlcss, and the world is wide/^ 
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VVe cannoc rank thc dmmatic literanire of India on a plane with that 
of Greece or Elizabcthan EngJand; but It compares favorably with the 
theatre of China or Japan* Nor need we look to India for rfic sophistica- 
tion that marks the modem stage; thac is an accident of time rather than 
an ctemal verity^ and may pass away—even inco its opposice. The super- 
natura] agcncies of Indian drama ate as alien to our taste as thc det^s ex 
7mchhja of thc enligluened Euripides; but this, too, is a fashion of history* 
The weaknesses of Hindu drama (if they may be listed diffidently by an 
alien) are artiheia] dictlon disfigured with allireracion and verbal conceits, 
monochromatic characterization in whlch each person is thoroiighly good 
or choroughly back improbablc plots tuming upon unbelievable coinci^ 
dencesT and an cxcess of descriprion and discoursc over that action whlch 
is, almost by definition, the spccific medium by which drama conveys 
significance. Its virtues are its Creative fancy, its tender sentiment^ its 
sensitive poetry, and its sjinpathetic evocatlon of naturels bcauiy and 
terror. About national types of art there can be no disputation; wc can 
)udge them only from the provincial standpoint of our own, and mostly 
through the prism of translation. Ir Is enough ihat Goethe, ablcsc of all 
Europeans to transcend provincial and national barrlers, found thc leading 
of Sbakumala among the profound experiences of his life, and wrote of 
It gratefuJIy: 

Wouldst thou the young ycar’s blossoms, må thc fruits of its decline. 

And all by which the soul is chamied, enrapeured, feasted, fed; 

Wouldst thou the Earth and Heaven icself in one sole namc com- 
bine? 

E naiiie thee, O Shatuncala! and all at once is said." 


V* PROSE AND POETRY 

Tbeir Tinhy tn India^Fables—HistoTy—Tales-'AiirtoT poets—Rise 
of the vemacular hterattire—Chandi Das—Tuhi Das— 

F&ets of the soutb—Kabir 

Prose IS krgely a recent phenomenon in Indian literaturc, and tnight 
be tctmed an exotic corruption through contaci W'ith Europeans. To the 
naturally poetic soul of thc Hindu everjThing worth wriiing about had 
a poetic content, and invited a poedc form. Since he felt that literature 
should be read aJoud, and knew^ c hat his work would spread and endure. 
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if at al], by oral rather than written dissemination, he chose to give to his 
compositions a mctric or aphoristic fomi that would Icnd itsclf to recita¬ 
tion and memory. Conscqncntly nearly all the Jiterature of India is verae: 
scientific, medical, legal and art treadses are, more ofren thao not, pre- 
jn metre or rhyn^e or both ; c ven grammars and dictionarics have 
been tumed into poetry. Fables and history, which in the West are con- 
tent with prosc, found in India a niclodious poede form. 


Hindu literature is cspecially rich in fablcs^ indccd, India is probably 
rcsponsiblc for most of the fabl« that have passed lite an international 
currcncy across the frontiera of the world.* BuddJiism flourished best in 
the days when the Jataka Icgends of Buddha’s birth and youth were popnlar 
among the peoplc. The best-known book in India is the Fmchatajitra, or 
"Fivc Headings" (ca- 500 a,d.>; it is the source of many of the fables 'that 
have plcased Europc as well as Asia. TTie Hit$padesha, or “Good Ad vice,” 
is a selcction and adaption of tales from the Patichatatitra. Both, stnsngc to 
say, ^ cla^d by the Hindus under the rubric of Nhi-sbaara-lc., ins^c- 
dons in politics or morals; every tale is told to point a moral, a principlc of 
conducc or govemment; nsually diesc storles pretend to have been in- 
vented by some wisc Brahman for the instruction of a king’s sons. Often 
they tum the lowliest animals to the uscs of the subtlcst philosophy. The 
fable of the montey who tried to warm himseif by the iight of a glow- 
worm, and siew tlie bird who pointed out his error, is a remarkablv apt 
illustration of the fate chat awaits the scholar who exposes a popular dclu- 
sion.t ^ 


Histon'cal literamre did not sticcccd in nsing above the lc\xl of cither 
bare chroniclcs or gorgeous romance. Perhaps through 3 scom of the 
Maya events of space and time, per hap through a prefe rente of ora] to 
wrinen traditions, the Hindus neglected to compose works of hision' that 
couJd bear comparison ss-ith Heredotus or Thueydides, Plutarch or Tacitus 
Gibbon or Voltaire. Details of place and date were so scantily recorded, even 
in the case of famous men, that Hindu seholars assigned to thcir greatest 
poet, Kalidasa, dat« ranging over a millennium." Living to our own time in 
an almost unchangmg world of custom, morals and bcHefs, the Hindu hardly 
dreamed of progress, and never bothered about anciquicics. He was content 


* Stf WiUiam rcpaittd x\vtK the Hindus laiti claini tu chixe 
dediral sjTtem, and tcaching by 


inventions: ches, the 


tA lively ™ rag« m ilw ficids of Oriental scholarship „ tq whethtr th«c fabl« 
pissed from India to Euiopc. or tum about; we Icavc the dispuie to iiien of icisurc Per 
^pStheypasMdtobodibidiaafld Europe from Egjpc. via Mesopotam« and Creic^ The" 
in^cncc of ihe Pancbatantri upoti the AnUfian Nigbtj, however, is bevond quesdon,* 
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to accept che epics as authencic fiistory, artd to let legend ser^'c for biog- 
ra phy. W^cn Ashvaghosha wrote his Jife of Buddha (rhe Bt^ddha-charha)^ 
k \v^ Icgend rather than history; and whenj fivc hundred ycars (acer, Bana 
wrote his Nffrfha-charita^ it was agaln an idealkation rather thart a rellable 
portrait of the great king. The tiativc chronicles of Rajputana appear to be 
exerciscs in patriotjsni. Only one Hindu writer seems to have grasped the 
funetion of the historlan. Kalhana^ auihor of the R^jaturoTiginfi or “Siream 
of KingSt^" expressed himscif as follows: ^'Thai noble-minded poet alonc 
merits proisc whose word, likc the sentence of a judgo^ keeps free from 
love ot hatred in record ing the past-” Wintermez calls him “the only great 
historian thac India has produeed/™^ 

The Moslems were more aeutely conscjous of hiscor)'', and lefe some ad- 
mirable pr ose records of thcir doings in India. We have menrioned Alberuni^s 
cthnographical study of India, and Babur's Afeftioits. Contemporar)'' with 
Akbar was an excellcnc historian, Muhammad Qazim Firishta, whose Hh- 
tory of India is our most reliable guide to the events of the Mosleni period- 
Less impardal was Akbar^s prime minister or general polirical faccoeum, Abu -1 
FazI, who put his masccr's administrative iiiethods doiA'n fot pustericy in the 
Ain-i Abb^i, ot “Inscitutes of Akbar,” and told liis masteris ILfe with for- 
givable fondness in the Abbwr Na?rij* The Emperor retumed his affeetion; 
and whcn the ncw's camc tbat Jehangir had slain the vizier, Akbar burst into 
passionate gricf, and cried out: “If Salim (Jehangir) wished to be emperor, 
hc might have slain mc and spar ed Abu-I Fazl.’“ 

Midway bcnACcn fables and histot)*^ were the vast collections of poetic 
tales put toget her by indusmous versifiers for the dclectation of the roman¬ 
tic Indian soul. As far back as the first ceneury a.d, one Gunadhya wrote in 
one hundred thousand couplets the Brihatkatbat or '"^Gteat Romance^*; and 
a thousand ycars latcr Somadeva composed the Kathasiiritzagaraf or **Occan 
of tlie Rivers of Stor)^” a torrent 21,500 coupiers long* In the same eleventh 
centurv a elever stoiy-tcller of uncertain idenucy built a framework for his 
Vetalapajjchavbnchatika {“The Tw'enty-five Scorles of the Vampire”) by 
representing King Vikraniaditya as rccciving annualJy from an ascetic a ftuic 
containing a prccious stone. The King inquires how hc may prove his 
gracitude; hc is asked to bring to the yogi the corpse of a man hanging on 
riic gallows, bur is wamed nor to speak if clie corpsc should address him. 
The corpse is inhabited by a vampirc w ho, as the King stunibles along^ fas- 
cinates him w^ith a story'; at the end of the story the vampire ptopounds a 
question w'hich the King, forgetting his instructions, answ'crs. Twenty-ftve 
times the King attempts the task of bringing a corpse co the ascetic and 
holding his peace; nwcnty-fout elmes he js so absorbed in the storj' that che 
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vanipirc tells him chac hc ^nswcrs thc qucstion put to him at the end.“ It 
was an excellent scafFold on which to hang a Score of tales. 

Mcan^^'hilc there was no dearch of poets writing what we should caJl 
poetn * Abu-1 Fazl describes *'chousands of poets" at Akbar's courtv there 
wcrc hundreds at tninor capiials^ and doubdess dozens in every home.* 
One of the carliest and greacest was Bbanrihari, monk^ gramnurian and 
bvett whot before reiiring inio the arms of religion^ instructed his soul with 
amours, Hc has Jeft us a record of thciii m lus ''Cenmrj" of Love”—a Heine- 
likc setiucncc of a hundred poems, “Erstwhile/^ he wriccs to onc of his 
loves;* ‘Ve twain deemed that thou wast [ and I was clicni; how comes ic 
now that thou are thou and I am Ir” He did not care for reviewers* and 
toJd them: is easy to satisfy onc who is ignorant^ even easier to satisfy 

a connoisscur; but not the Creator himsclf can piease the iiian who has just 
a morsel of knowlcdgc.^** In Jaj'^adc^’a's Gka-Govmda^ or “Stmg of thc 
Di vine Cowherd*"' thc amorousness of thc Hindu turns ro religion* and 5n- 
tone$ the sensuous Jo ve of Radha and KrishHa* It is a poem of fulLbodied 
pssion* but India inteq>rcts it rcvcrcntly aS a mystic and symbolic por- 
traval of the souJ^s longing for God—an interpretation chac would bc inteJJigi- 
blc to thosc immovable divmes who composed such pious headings for thc 
So7ig o f SoTigs. 

In thc cleventh centuiy^ the vemaculars made inroads upon thc classical 
dead language as a medium of literary expressiorit as they^ w'crc to do in 
Europc a cenrury kter. The 6rst major poet to use the living specch of 
the people was Chand Bardai, w^ho wTote in Hindi an iminense hlstorical 
poem of sixty can tos, and was onJy persuaded to interrupe his work bv 
rhe call of dcath. Sur Das, thc blind poet of Agra, composed 60*000 verscs 
on thc life and adventures of Krishna; ^ve are told that he w^as helped 
by the god hlmsclf^ who became his amanucnsls, and wrote faster than 
thc poet could dlctate,** Mcanvvhile a poor priesr, Chandi Das, was 
shocking Bengal by composing Dantéan songs to a pcasanr Beatrice, ideal- 
izing her with romantic j^assion, exalring her as a sjinbol of divinity^ and 

* FoctT>^ tended now m bc less objeedve ihan in the days of die cpic, and gave itscLf 
more and more to tht inKrAeaving of religion and love. Metre, which had been loosc 

and frec in thc cpics^ varying in thc Icngth pf thc line, and requlring rcgulant\" onlv in 
[hc Us[ fpur dr fivc syllablcs, bccwne at oncc strieter and more varlcd^ a theurand com:- 
pllcadons pf prosody were Iniroduccdi which disappeaf tn transJatiqn; ard^cca pf ktter 
and phrasc abounded, and rh^mc appared nor only ar die end but often In (hc middle pf 
[hc Line. Rigid mles were composed for thc poeuc an, and the farm became nipte pre- 
ctse as [he cPtitcnt thinned. 
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I have 
mind 


on the ground thar he w'as scandalizlng the public, he agrccd to rcni 
his love, Rami, in a public ccrcmony of recantation; but whcn, i 


making his love an allegory of his desire for absorption in God; at the same 
time hc inaugurated the use of BcngaU as a Uterary language. “T 
taken refuge at your feet, nty bcloved. When I do nor see you my 
has no rest .... 1 caiinot forget your grace and yo^ charm,-3nd yet 
thcre is no desire in my heart.” Excoramunicated by his fellow Brahmans 

m the 

course oV"this ritual, he saw Rami in ihc crowd, hc withdrcw his recanta- 
don, and going up to her, bowed before her wich hånds jomed m adora- 

The supreme poet of Hindi litcraturc is Tulsi Das, almost a contem- 
porary of Shakespearc. His parents exposed hbn beruse he had been 
born under an unlucky star. Hc was adopted by a forest mystic, who 
inscructed him in the legendary lorc of Raina. He married; but whcn his 
son died, Tulsi Das retired to the woods to lead a Ilfe of penance and medi¬ 
tation. There, and in Be nares, he wrote his religlous epic, the 
charita-^imiaia, or “Lake of the Deeds of Ratm,” in which he told agam 
the story of Rama, and offered him to India as the supreme and only god. 
“Thcrc is one God,” says Tulsi Das; “it is Rama, creator of heaven and 
earth, and redeemer of mankind. ... For the sake of his faithful people 
a very god, Lord Rama, bccamc incamatc as a king, and for our sanctinca 
tion livcd, as it werc, the life of any ordinary man.’"" Fcw Europeans 
have been able to read the xvork in the now archaic Hindi on^ 
of these considers that it cstablishes Tulsi Das as “the most importan t 
figure in the whole of Indian literaturc."- To the natii-w of Hindustan 
the poem constitutes a popular Bible of thcology and ethics, I 
the Rmmyona of Tulsi Das,” says G andhi, “as the gtcatest book in all 



devotional literaturc.”** 

iMeanwhile the Deccan was also prodneing poctry. Tukaram com^d 
in the Mahrathi tongue 4600 religions songs which arc as current m India 
today as the Psalms of “Da^dd” are in Judaism or Christendom, His first 
wife having died, he matried a shrew and bccame a philosopher. It is 
not hard to vvin salvation,” lie wrote, “for it may rcadily bc found in ihe 
bundlc on our back.’'” As carly as the second century a.d. Madura bccame 
the Capital of Tamil letters; a or court of poets and cntia, 

set up thcre under the parronagc of the Pandya kingSt rene 

Acadcmy, regulated che dcvciopmcnt of rhe language, conferred rides, 
and gave prizes.* Tiruvallavar, an Outeaste weaver, wrote in the most 
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difficult of Tamil meiers a religions and philosophical work—the Kurral— 
expoimding moral and political ideals. Tradition assures ns that when the 
members of the Sangmt^ who were all Brahmans^ saw the success of this 
Pariah’s poetrj^ they drowned themselves ro a man^^ but this is not to 
bc bclicvcd of any Academy. 

We have kepi for the last, though out of his chronological place, the 
grcatcsi lyric poet of medieval India. Kabir, a sunple weaver of Benares^ 
prepared for his task of uniting Islam and Hinduism by ha ving, wc are 
told, a Mohammedan for his father and a Brahman virgin for his mother."^ 
Fascinated by the prcachcr Ramananda, he became a devotee of Rama, en- 
larged him (as Tulsi Das would also do) inio a universal dcity, and began 
to write Hindi poems of rare beauty to explain a creed in whicfi there 
should be no temples, no mosques^ no idols, no castCt no ciroimcision, 
and but onc god+* *^Kabir/^ he says, 

is a child of Ram and Allah, and accepteth all Ghtoj and PjV^. , . . 

O God, whcthcr Allah or Rama, I live by thy name. . . . Lifeless 
are all the images of the gods; they cannot speak; 1 know it, for I 
have called aloud to them. . . . What avails it to wash your mouth, 
count your beads, bathe in holy streams, and bow in templcs, if, 
whikt you mutter your prayers or go on pilgrimages, deeeitfulness 
is in your hearts?™ 

The Brahmans were shocked, and to refute him (the story runs) sent a 
courtesan to tem pc him; but he converted her to his creed. This was casy, 
for he had no dogmas, bur only profound religions feebng. 

There is an cndless world^ O my brother. 

And there is a nameless Being, of whom naught can be sald; 

Only he knoAVS who has reached thac region. 

It is other than all tliat is heard or said. 

No fonnt no bodv\ no length, no breadth is scen there; 

How can I telJ yon chat which it is? 

Kabir says: “Ic cannot be told by the words of the mouth, it can- 
not be wTitten on paper; 

It is like a dumb person who tastes a sweet thing—hoAv shall Et be 
explained?’’ 


• Rjibmclrinath Tagore has wandaied, with cluraccerlsdc ptrlccdon, onc htiadrcd Songs 
øf /CjMr, New YocIl, i$ij- 
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He acccpted thc thcory of rcincamadori which was in thc air about 
him, and prayeA, like a Hindu, ro bc releascd from thc chain of re- 
birth and redeath* But his etbic was the simplest in the world: live justly, 
and look for happiness at your elbow. 

I bugh when I hear that the fish in tlie watcr is thirsty; 

You do not see that thc Real is in your home, and you wandcr from 
forest to foresc lisdcssly! 

Herc is thc muh! Go where you will, ro Benares or to Mathura, 
if you do not find your soul, the world is unreal to you. * * > 

To what shore would you cross;, O my heart? There is no travder 
beforc youj there is no road- . . * 

There there is ncither body nor tiiindv flnd wherc is che placc chat 
shall still thc thirst of thc soul? You shall find naught in the 
emptiness. 

Be strongt and éncer inco your own body; for there your foothold 
is firm. Cbuwder it "well, O my heart! Go not clsewhere. 

Kabir says: Put all imaginadons away, smd stand fast in thac ivhich 

you areJ* 

After his death^ mns the legende Hindus and Mohammedans contended 
foc his body, and disputed whether it should be buried or bumed. But 
whilc chcy disputed some onc raised the cloth tliat covered the corpsc, and 
nothing could be seen but n mass of flowers. The Hindus bumed a part 
of the flowers in Benares, and thc Moslcms buned the rest* Af ter his 
death his songs passed from mouth to mouth aniong the people; Nanale 
the Sikh was inspired by them to found his sturdy sect; others made the 
poor weaver into a deity^^ Today tvvo small sects, jealousJy scparacct follow 
the doctrine and worship the namc of this who trled to imitc iVioslems 
and Hindus^ One sect is Hindu, the other is Moslem. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Indian Art 


1. THE MINOa AKTS 

The great age of Indian art—Its uniqueitess—Its association ‘wkh 
mdustry—Pottery—Metal— I Vood—lvory—Jevielry— 

Textiies 


B ÉFORE Indian an, as beforc cvcry phasc of Indian civilb-acton, wc 
stand in humblc wondtr at its age and its continuity, The ruins of 
Alohenj o-daro arc not all utilitarian', among them arc limestone bcarded 
men (significantly like Sumtrians), terra-cotta figures of women and 
animals, beads and orher ornaments of camelian, and jewelry of finciy 
polishcd gold/ One seal' shows in bas-relief a buli so vtgorously and in- 
cisively drawn that the observer aintost Icaps to the conclusion thar art 
does not progress, but only changes its form. 

From that time to this, through the vicissitudes of five thousand years, 
India has been creating its peculiar c)''pc of bcaucy in a hundred arts. The 
record is broken and incomplete, not becausc India ever rested, but bc- 
cause war and the idol-smashing ccstasies of .Moslems destroyed uncounted 
masrerpieces of budding and statuary, and poverty ncglected the preserva- 
tion of ochers. We shall find it dilHculc to cnjoy this art at lirat sight; its 
music will seem wcird, its painting obscure, its architccture confused, its 
scuIpTure gnotesque. We shall have to remind ourscives at cvcry step rhat 
our tastes arc the faUible product of our local and limited cra^rions and 
environments^ and that we do ourseh'CS and foreign narions injusricc 
when we judge them, or their arts, by standards and purposes nacural to 
our lif c and alien to their own. 

In India the artist had not yet been separated from the artisan, making 
art artificial and work a drudgery; as m onr iMiddlc Ages, so, in the India 
that died at Plasscy, cvcry mature workman was a craftsman, giving form 
and personality to the product of his ski 11 and taste, Even today, w'hen 
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faccorlcs rcplace handlcrafts, and crafømen degene rate into “hånds ” the 
stalls and shops of every Hindu show scjuatTing anisa ns bcacing 

metal, moulding jeweliyt drawing designs, weaving delicate shawls and 
embroideries, or car\dng ivory and wood. Probably no othet nation 

known ro us has ever had so exubcrant a variety of ares- 
Scrange to say^ poctery failed co rise from an Industry to an art in India; 
castc rulcs put so many I imitations upon the repeated use of the same dish* 
that there was small inceotive to adom with beauty the frail and transient 
earthenware that came so rapidly from the potter^s hånd. If the vessel 
CO be made of some prccious metal, then artistry could spend itsclf upon it 
unthouc srint; witness the Tanjore silver vase in tlie \ ictoria Institute at 
Madras, or the gold Betel Dish of Kandy * Brass was haminered into an 
endless variety of Jamps, bowls and containers; a black alloy {bidri) of ^inc 
\\ as ofren used for boxes, basins and trays; and one metal was inlaid or 
overlaid upon another, or enemsted with silver or gold.* Wood was caryed 
with a profusion of plant and animal formSh Ivory w'as cut into everything 
from deities to dice; doors and ocher objects of wood were inlaid with il; 
and dainty rcceptacles were made of it for cosmetics and perfumes* jew- 
elry abounded, and was wom by rich and poor as ornament or hoard; 
Jaipur cxcclled in firing enamel colors upon a gold background; clasps, 
beadSt pendants, knives and combs were moulded into casteful shapes, 
with dorab animal, or theologicalt designs; one Brahman pendant harbors 
in its tiny spaee half a hundred gods/ Textiles were woven W'ith an 
anistiy nevet since excelled; from the days of CiEsar to our oxvn the f ab ries 
of India have been prized by all the world.t Sometimesj by the subclest 
and most painstaking of precalculated measurements, every thread of warp 
and woof was dyed before being placed upon the loom; the design ap- 
peared as the weaving progressed, and was identical on either side. From 
homespun khaddar to complex brocades flamlng with gold, from pictur- 
esejue pyj|timas| to the invisibly-seamed shaw^ls of Kashmir,§ every gar- 
ment woven In India has a beauty that comes only of a very ancient, and 

now almost instinccive, art* 


• Cf.p.497 . p . i I ^ 

t pfrhaps the oMc$t prkidti^ oi wmlcs bltjcks u'as deme m India, dicugh it nevtt 

grew thene into the Icindred art of bSock-ptinting books, 

^From die Hindu pitijsrtisjf mcaning I cg-doching'* 

i Thicse fine wnolen shawls aw made of Stveml smps, akiifollj- jtAied into what seems 
CO bc 1 single fabric.™ 
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H, M^TSIC 

A concert in IvJia—Ahisic and the dimce—Aiusicians—Scaie and 

^orms—Themes—Music and philosophy 

An American tr.i veler, permltted to intrude upon a concert in Madras, 
found an aiidicnce of some iwo hundred Mindus, apparently all Brahmans, 
scated some on bcnchcs, some on a carpered floor, listening jnrently to a 
small ense?fjble beside which our orclicstral niobs would have scemed 
designed to make themselves heard on the moon. The instruments werc 
unfamilkr to the visitor, and to his provincial eye they looked like the 
strange and abnormal products of some ncglcctcd garden. There were 
drums of many shapes and sizes, omatc Butes and serpentine horns, and a 
variety of strings. Most of these pieccs were wrought wich minute work- 
manship, and some were studded with gems, One drum, the ttmdangaj 
was fomted like a small barreh both ends were covered with a parchment 
whose pitch was changed by tightening or loosening ic with littlc Icather 
thongs; onc parchment head had been rreated with manganese dust, boiled 
rice and tamarind juice in ordcr to elicit from it a pcculiar tone, The 
drummer tised only his hånds—sometimes the palm, sometimes the fingers, 
sometimes the merest finger-tips, Another player had a iainburay or lute, 
whose pitch was changed by tightening or loosening ir with littic leather 
ground for the theme. One instrument, the vina^ v^as especially sensitive 
and eloquent; its strings, stretched over a slcnder metal place from a parch- 
ment-covered drum of w-ood at one end to a resounding hollow gourd at 
the other, were kcpi vibrating with a plectrum, while the player’s left 
hånd etched in the melody with fingers moving deftly from string to 
string. The visitor listened humbly, and understood nothing. 

Music in India has a history of at Icast three thousand vears. The Vedic 
hymns, like all Hindu poetry, w-ere written to bc sung; poetry and song, 
music and dance, were made one art in the ancienr ritual. The Hindu 
dance, which, to the beam in the Occidental eye, scems as voluptuous and 
obscene as Western dancing scems to Hindus, has been, through the 
greater part of Indian history, a form of retigious worship, a display of 
beauty in motion and rhythm for the honor and edification of the gods; 
only in modem times have the devadasis emerged from the tempics in great 
niunber to entertain the secular and profane. To the Hindu these dances 
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were no mere display of flesh; they wcre, in onc aspect, an imitation of 
the rhychtns and processes of the univcrsc. SKiva hinisclf was the god of 
the dance, and the dancc of Shiva symbolized the very movement of the 

World,* 

Musicians^ singers and dancers, likc all artists in India, bclonged to the 
Jowesc casces^ The Brahman niight like to sing lo private^ and accompany 
himself on a vwa or another stringed Instrument; he might ceach others to 
play, or fing, or dance; but he wouJd never think of playlng for hirc, or of 
putting an instrument to his mouthi Public concerts ^vere^ until recently, 
a rarity In India; secular music was cither the spontaneous singing or 
ihrummuig of the peoplc^ or it was perf or med, like the chamber music of 
Europc, beforc small gatherings in aristocratic homes. Ak bar, himself 
skibed io tnusic, had many musicians at his court; one of his singers. Tanse n> 
became popular and wealthVt and dicd of drink at the age of ihirty-four. 
Thcrc were no amateurs, therc were only professionals; music was not 
taught as a social accomplishment, and children were not beaten in to 
Beethovens. The functlon of the public was not to pisy poorly, but to 

listen web “ 

For lisrening to music, in Indb, is itstlf an art, and refjuires long trtumng 
of ear and soul. The words may be no more intcUigible to chc Westemer 
than the words of the operas which he feels it his class du ty to en joy; rhey 
range, as everywherc, about the D.vo subjects of religion and love; but the 
words ace of little moment in Flindu music, and the singer, as in our most 
advanced licerature, often replaces them with meaninglcss sylJables. The 
music is written in scales more subtle and minnte than ours. To our scale 
of twelvc tones it adds ten “nuerotones,^^ mating a scale of tw^enty^-tiA o 
t|uartcr-rones in all. Hindu music may be writcen in a notation composed 
of Sanskrit letters; usually it is neither written nor read, but is passed down 
“by ear^^ from generation to generation, or from composer to leamer« It is 
not separated into bars, but glides in a conrinnous Ic^^o which frustrates 
a listener accustomed to regnlar emphases or beats. It has no chords, and 
does not deal in harmony; it confincs icseif to mclody, with perhaps a back- 
ground of undertones; in this sense it is mueh slniplcr and more primitive 

* The secul^ Hindu dance has been revcalcd to Europc and America by ihc not quitc 
orthednx art af ShankaTi in u'hich every movcnwnt of the body, ^ bands, the fingere 
and the cy*s conve>'S a subde and precisc significaiiice to the inidated speccatorv and 
carrie$ an undkilating graqe, and a prcebe and cocporéal poeny, unknovm ia the Wesc^ 
cm dånet stnce our dtmociatic reittm to the African in art 
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than Europem music, whilc it is more complex in scale and rhythm. The 
melodlrs arc both timiced and infimte: they must all derive from one or an- 
odier of thc thirty-six tmditional modes or airs, bur chev may weave upon 
these themes an cndless and scamless web of variation. Each of these thcmcs, 
or Tågajf* consists of live, sbt or seven notes, to one of which the musician 
consrantly rerums, Each mga b named from the mood that it wishes to sug- 
gcFt-“Dawn,” “Spring,” “Evemng Beauu%” “ Inroxication,” etc—and is as- 
sociated with a specific time of the day or the year. Hindu Icgend ascribes 
an occuJt powcr to these ragar," so it is said that a Bengal danclng-girl ended 
a drought by singing, as a kind of “Rai n-drop Prelude,” the Megh 7HjUxr 
or rabi-making theme.'* Thctr antiejuity has given the fagss a sacred 
character; hc who ptays rhem must observe them faithfuUv, as fomis enacted 
by Shiva hiitisejf, One player, Narada, havtng performed them carelessly, 
M as ushered Lnto hcll by Vishnu, and was shown men and women wcepJng 
over their broken limbs*, these, said thc god, were the ragar and rag/w/r dis- 
torted and torn by Narada's reekJess playing. Sccing which, \ve are told, 
Narada sought more humbly a greater perfeetion in his art.“ 

The Indlån perfomier is not scriously ham pered by the obligation to 
remain faithful to thc Taga that hc has chosen for his program, any more 
that thc Western cornj^er of sonatas or symphonics is hampered by 
adhering to his themc; in either case what is losc m liberty is gained in 
access to cohcrcnce of srruemre and symmerry of form. The Hindu 
musician is like the Hindu philosopher; hé starts with the hnite and “sends 
his soul into the infinite''; he embroiders upon his theme untU, through an 
undularing stream of rhythm and recurrcnce, c ven through a hypnotizing 
monotony of notes, he has created a kind of musical Vogn, a forgetfulncss 
of will and individuality, of matter, space and rime; the soul is lifeed into 
an almiMt mystic uiuon with something '‘deeply incerfused,” some pro- 

found, immensc and quict Bcing, some primordial and pervasive reality 
that smiles upon all striving wills, all changc and dcath, ^ 

Probably wc sball never carc for Hindu music, and never comprehend 
ir, until we have abandoned striving for being, progress for pcnnanence, 
desirc for acceptance, and motion for rest. This may come when Europc 

again is subject, and Asia again is master. But then Asia wiU have dred of 
beingt pertnancriccT acceptance and rest. 


* Mon scriciiy spwliimg the« arc sIk or basic diemcs. c^ch with fivc niodii^ca- 

riona caJkd ragmi nieam oolor^ passion, mockl; rjghti is ics feminine fonn. 
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in* PAINTING 

PrehistoTic — The frescoej of Ajajna — Rajpnt vimatures^ — The 

Mogiil icbool—Tbe p^iinters—The thcorists 

A provincial is a man who judgcs the world in Krms of his parisli„ and 
considers atl unfamiliar things barbarous. It is told of the Emperor Je- 
hangir—a man of tasto and Icaming in che arts—that whcn he was shown a 
European painting he rcjected k summarUy; being “"^in oyJej he liked it not*”” 
Ir is pleasanr to know that even an emperor can be a prov^ineial^ and that it 
was as difhcult for JehangLr ro en joy the oil-painting of Europe os it k for us 
to appreciatc the minauires of India* 

It is clear, from the drawings, m red pigment, of animals and a rhinoceros 
hånt in che prehistoric caves of Singanpur and Mirsapur, that Indian painr- 
ing has liad a historv^ of manv chousands of Palerres with ground 

coloR ready for use abound among the remains of neolithic IndiaGreat 
gaps oceur in the histoiy' of the art, becaiise most of the carly work was 
niincd by the climate^ and mitch of the remaindcr was destroyed by Aloslem 
^'idoUbreaters" from Mahmud to Aurangzeb*" The Viriaya Fitaka (ca. joo 
B.c.) refers to King Pasenada*s palace as containing picuire galleries, and 
Fa-Hien and Yuan Chwang describt many bgildings as famoiis for the ex¬ 
cellence of their n^urals;.“ but no trace of thesc smictures remains. One of che 
oldcst frescoes tn Tiber sho’^vs an artist painting a portiait of Buddha^** the 
latcr artist took it for graneed that painting was an cstablished art in Buddha^s 

days- 

The carhest datcable Ind Jan painting is a group nf Buddhist frescoes 
(ca. loo B.c,) found on che walls of 3 cave in Sirguya, In the Central 
Provdnees. From that rime on che art of ftcsco painting—that js, painting 
gpon freshiy laid plaster before ir dries—progressed step by step undl on tbe 
walls of the caves at Ajanta* it reached a perfcction never cxcellcd even by 
Giotco or Lconardo. These templcs werc carved oiic of the tiHrky face of a 
mountain-side at various periods from the first co the seventh cenmry A^n* 
For centuries they were lost to history and human memor}" af rer the dccay 
of Bgddhism; the jungle grew abont them and almost buried diem^ bats, 
snakes and other bcascs made their home there, and a thousand varieties of 
blrds and inseccs fouled the paintings with their waste- In jBip Europeans 
stumbled into the mins, and were amazed to find on the walls frescoes chat 
are now ranked among the masrerpieces of the worJd^s art.® 

TTie temples have been called caves, for in most cases they are cut into 
the mountalns. Cave Nu. XVI, for examplc^ is an exeavation sJxty-fivc feec 


• N«r che villagc of Fardapur, ia che nach^c mee of E iydeiahad. 
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cach way, upheld by cwcoty pillars; alongside the central hal] axc sixteen 
moTiastic ceils^ a portJcocd veranda adoms the frontj and a sanetuarv hides in 
the back. Every wall is covered with frcscocs. In 1879 sixteen of the 
menty-nine rempies contaJned paJntingsj by 1910 the frcscocs in ten of these 
sbeteen had been destroyed by exposure, and those in the remaining six had 
been muolarcd by mepe artenipts ae rcstoration+® Once diese frescoes were 
brlllknt wirh red^ green^ bJne and purplc pigments; nothing sundves of die 
coJors now excepe Jow-roned and blackencd surfaces. Sonie of the paintings, 
dius obscured by time and ignorance^ seem coarse and grotesque to us, who 
caimoc read the BuddhisE legends wich Buddhist heares; others are at once 
powerful and gracefnl, a revclacion of the skiil of craftsmen whose names 
perished long before their work. 

Despite these depredadons, C^vc 1 is still rich in mastcrpicces. Here^ on 
onc wall^ is (pmb^iy) a Eodhh^ttv?{i—^ Buddhist sainc cndtled to Niruanat 
hue choosmg^ instcad, repeaced rcbirdis in ordcr to minister to men. Never 
has the sadness of tinderstanding been more profoimdly portrayed;'^ one 
wonders whicli is finer or deeper—diis, or Lconardo's kindred study of the 
head of Chrisc.* On another wall of the same tcmple is a study of Shiva and 
his wife Parvati, dressed in Jewclrj'* Ncarby is a painting of foor dcer^ 
tender with the Buddhist sj^mpathy for animals; and on the ceiling is a de¬ 
sign still alivc with delicately drawn flowers and fowl.*" On a wall of Cavc 
XVII is a graceful representadon, now half destroyedT of the god Vishnut 
wich his retinue, flying down from heaven co attend some event m the lifc 
of Buddha;" on another wall is a schematic but colorful portrait of a prin- 
cess and her maids." Mingled with these cbef-tfæuvres are crowdcd fres- 
coes of apparently poor workmanship, describing the youth^ fiigbt and 
temptation of Buddha," 

But we cannot judge these works in their origin&l form from what sur- 
vives of them today; and doubtless there are dues to their apprcciatjon that 
are not revealed to alicn souLsp Even the Occidental, however, can ad mire 
the nobih'ty of the subject, the majesric scopc of the plan, the unity of the 
cDinpositiori, the cleamcss;, simplicity and decisiveness of the line and— 
among many details—the astonishing perfeedon of that hane of aU artists^ 
the hånds, imagination can picture the ajrist-pricstst who prayed m these 
cells and perhaps painted these walls and ceUings with fond and pious art 
whiJe Europe lay buried in her carly“medieval darkne::^. Hcre at Ajanta re¬ 
ligions devotion fused architecture^ sculpture and painting into a happy unity* 
and produeed one of the sovereign monuments of Hindu am 


* Among hii prdimttiiry skciches for Thé Latr Supper. 
t A suppodtinii. We do tiot kjiow who painced these frøcoes. 
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Whcn their temples were closed or destroyed by Huns and Moslcms che 
Hmdus tumed their pictorial skili to lesser fonns. Among che Rajputs a 
school of paintcrs arosc who rceofded in delicace miniatures che episodes of 
the Alahabharata and the Ranmyonat and the heroic deeds of the Rajputnna 
chiefrains; ofren chcy ^vere mere oudines^ bue always chey were instmet with 
life, and petfeet in design* Thcrc in the Museum of Fine Arts ar Boston, 
a charming cxample of this stj^ie, symbolizing one of che rigas of music by 
nicans of gmccful women, a stately tower, and a lowering sky.” Another 
example, in the Art Insdnitc of Detroit, represents with unlque deligqcy a 
scene from the Gha-Govmda.*' The human figures in chese and orher Hindu 
paincings were rarely dcawn from models; che arcist visualized chem out of 
imagination and memory^ Hc painced, usuaJly, in brillianr tempera npon a 
paper surfacc; hc used fine brushes piadc from che mose delicare hairs that he 
could get from the squirrcl, the camel^ the goat or che niongoose;*^ and he 
achieved a refineraent of line and decorattun that 
and inexpert cyc. 

Simibr work u^as done in other parts of India, cspccially in the State of 
Kangra.” Another variety of the same genr^ dcvciopcd under the Moguls at 
E)clhL Rbing ouc of Pcrsian calligraphy and the art of illuminating manu- 
scripes, thLs style grew into a form of aristocracic pnrtraiturc corresponding, 
in ics refinemene and exclusivesness, to the chamber music that fiou rished ac 
the court. Like the Rajput schook the Mogul paintcj^ $trovc for deJicaey of 
line^ somecimes using a brush made from a single hair; and they* too, rivaled 
one anocher in the skilful portrayal of the hand^ But they put more color 
into their drawings, and Icss mv^sricism; chey scldom touched religion or 
mythology; they confined themselves to the caith, and were as realistic as 
cautiun would penmit. Their subjeccs were li ving men and womcti of im¬ 
perial position and cemper, not noted for humility; one after anocher chese 
dignitarics sat for their poitraits, unril the picturc galleries of char roval 
dilectante, Jehangir, were filkd with the likenesses of everj.^ importanc ruJer 
or courticr since clic Corning of Akbar to the thronc. Akbar was the firsr 
of his djniastj' to encouragc painting; at the end of his reign, if we may 
believe Abu-l FazJ, there were a hundred mastcis in Delhi, and a chousand 
amateurs." Jehangir^s intelligent patmnagc dcvclopcd the art, and widened its 
ficld from portraiture to the representation of hunting scenes and other 
nacural backgrounds for the human figure—’which still dominated the pic- 
cure; one minacure shows the Emperor himsclf al most in the claw's of a lion 
chat has clambered upon the rump of the imperial elephant and is reaching 
for the royal ilesh, wldlc an actendant reaJisrically takes to his hcels.** 
Under Shah Jehan the arc reached ics height, and hegan co declmc; as in the 
case of Japanesc prints, che widencd popukricy of che fonn gave ic at once a 
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svider iRidicnce and Icss cxaccing tasre* Aurangzeb, by rest oring the 
strict rule of Islam againsc images^ compleied ihe decay. 

Through the intelligent beneficence of ihe Alogul klngs Indbn painters 
enjoycd at Ddhi a pro$pcriry chac they had nor kno’^vn for niany centurici 
The gu ild of painters* which had kepe itself ah ve from Buddhist times, re- 
neift'cd its youth, and some of its members escaped from rhe anonymiry with 
which timens forgctfulnc^t ^d Hindu negligence of dic mdividual, cover 
most In dian art. Out of scvTnteen artists considered preeininent m Akbar's 
reign, thirteen were HindusL* The most favored of all the painters at the 
great Mogurs court was DaST-'antJi, whose lovdy origin as the son of a palan- 
quin-bearcr aroused no ptejudice against him in the eyes of the Emperor. 
ITie youth was cccentric, and insisted on drawmg pictures wherever he 
went, and on whatever surface hc found at hånd, x\kbar recognized his 
genius, and had hb ovvn drawing-master reach him, Tlie boy bccamc m time 
the greatest master of hb agej but at the hcighi of hb farne he scabbed him- 
sclf to dcath.*" 

’WTierever men do things, other men will arisc who will explain to them 
how things should be done- The Hindus, whose phitosophy did not exalc 
logic, loved iogic none the less, and deJighted to formulatc in the strictest 
and most rational rulcs the suhtle procedure of everj" art. So, early in our 
cra, the Semd^gaj, or ‘'Six Limbs of Indlån Painting,” laid down, like a later 
and perhaps imitative ChincsCi* sut canons of excellence in picrorial art: 
(i) the knowledge of appearanccis; (z) correct perception* measure and 
structure; (3) the acaort of feelings on forms; (4) the infusion of grace* or 
artbtic representation; (5) siinilitudc; and (6) an artistic use of bruih and 
colors. Later an elabotate esthetic code appeared, the Shiipå'-sh^tftra, in 
which the niles and traditions of caeh art werc formulatcd for all time. The 
artist, we are told, should be Icamed in the Vedas^ ^'delighting m the wor- 
ship of God, falthful to hb wife, avoidmg strange women, and piously ac- 
quiring a knowledge of various Sciences.*'* 

We shall be helped in underst ånding Oricntal pairtting if \ve rcmcmberi 
first, thac it sccks to represent not things but feelmgs, and not to represent 
but to suggest; that ic depends not on color but on line; that ic aims to create 
esthetic and religions emotion rather than to reproduce realitv; diat it b 
inrerested in die "•soul" or '"spirit" of men and things, rather than in their 
material forms. Trj- as we \vill, hovTver, we shall hardlv find in Indbn 
painting the tcchnical developmenr, or range and depth of signlficance, thac 
characterize the picrorial arr of China and Japan. Cemin Hindus explain 

• Hsich Hoi cf. p. 753 bLlpw. Tht b of ufleenaiu diw, bcing knovu to ies 

through a ihirtccmh-ccnraty co(mTTicntat^% 
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chis very fancifuUy: painring dccayed among thcy tell us, bccausc ic 

was too easjv ic was not a sufficicncly laborious gift to offer to thc gods^^ 
Perhaps picnires, so mortally frail and transkorjv did not quitc satbfy the 
craving of thc Hindu for some bsting cmhodimcnt of his choscn dcitj% 
Slowljs as Buddhism reconcUed kself to imagery. and che Brahmanic shrincs 
incrcascd and multipHed. painting was rcpbced by statuary^ color and line 
by Jasdng scone. 

IV, SetTLPTORS 

Frh?inive—Btiddhist—Ga7jdbjra--Gup£3—^^Co!&niar^—ETthjjate 

We cannot trace thc histoiy^ of Indian sculpture from thc stamettes of 
Mohenjo-daro to thc age of Ashoka, but wc may suspect chac this is a gap 
in our knowicdgc rather than in the art. Perhaps India^ cemporarily im- 
poverished by thc Ary an invasions^ reverted from stonc to ^\'ood for its 
statuary' or perhaps thc Aryans w'ere too incent upon war to care for 
art. The oldest stone figures survi ving in India go back only to Ashoka; 
but thcsc show a skill so highly dcv^elopcd that we cannot doubt that the 
art had then bchind it many centuries in growth-” Buddhism set up definite 
obstaclcs to both painting and sratuary in its aversion to idolatiy and sccular 
imagciy: Buddha forbade ^^imaginative drai^ings painted in figures of men 
and women*\** and under this almosc Mosaic prohibirion pictorial and plas¬ 
tic art suffered in India as jc had done in Judea and was to do in Islam. 
Gradually this Ptiritanism scenes to have rcb?ccd as Buddhism yicided its aus- 
terity' and partook more and more of the Dravjdian passion for symbol and 
myth. WTaen thc art of can^ing appears again (ea. loo b.c,)* in thc stone 
bas-reliefs on the “rails^^ enclosing the Buddhist ^'stupas^* or burial mounds at 
Bodh-gaya and Bharhut, it is as a component part of an architcctural design 
rather tlian as an independenc art; and to thc end of irs history' Indian 
sculpture remained for the mosi part an accessory to arcIiirectUTCT and pre- 
ferred relief ro carv'ing tn ihe rountL* In che Jain tcrnplcs at Mathura^ and 
the Buddhist shrines at Amaravati and Ajanta, this art of relief rcachcd a 
high point of perfeetiorL Tlie rail at Amaravati, savs a Icarncd authority, 
'"is thc most volupruous and the most delicate flower of Indian sculpture.”** 

iMcanwhile^ in the province of Gandhara in northwestern India, another 
type of sculpture was developing under che patronage of che Kushan kings. 
This mj^erious d>masr\\ which came suddenly out of che north—probably 

* An cKecpdnn oarui''c:^hifig this gcneraliEid-nn was ihe cupper colossus ef Butldha, 
cighey fcct high, w'hich Vuan Chwang saw ai P^taliputra- rlirough Yuan and other Par 

Eascern pdgtinis tu Tndia cliis niay have been unc ane^^ur of che great Buddhas at Nara 
and Kankakura in Japan. 
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from Helleiuzcd Bactria—brought witK it a tcndency to imitate G reck forms. 
The Mahayana BuddhLmi thac caprurcd thc council of Kankhka opcncd thc 
way by rcscinding thc prohibitfun of imager>’: Under thc tutelage of Greek 
instructors Hindu sculpture took on for a time a smooth HcUcnistic facej 
Buddha was transformed into the likeness of Apollo^ and becamc an aspirant 
to Olv^pus; drapery began to flow about Hindu dekies and saints in thc 
stylt of Pheidias^ pediments, and plous Bodbh£!ti*wiis rubbed elbow's with jolly 
drunken SilenL* idealized and alniost effemlnace representations of the Mas¬ 
ter and his disciples were offset with horrible exan^pLes of dccadent Greek 
realisnif like thc starving Buddha of Lahore^ in which every rib and tendon is 
shown imdemcath a feminine face with ladvlLkc eoifliifc and masculinc bcard.“ 
This Grcco-Buddhist art impressed Yuan Chwang^ and through him and later 
pilgrinw found its way into China> Korea and Japan;" but it had little influ- 
ente upon the sculptural forms and metliods of India itseif, When* after some 
ccnmiies of flourlshing acav"itj% the Gandhara school passed away^ Indian art 
came ro life again under Hindu ralers, took up the traditions left by the 
nativc artists of Bharhut^ Amaravati and Machura, and paid scant attention to 
thc Greek mterludc at Gandhara. 

Sculpture, likc ncarly cvcrj'thing else in India, prospered under rhe Gupta 
line. Buddhism had now forgotten its hostllity to images; and a reinvigorated 
Brahmanism cncouragcd symbolism and the adomment of religion with 
every' art. The Mathura Museum holds a highly fimslied stone Buddha, with 
meditative eyes, sensual lips, too graceful a form, and clum^y Cubisc fcet. The 
Samatb Museum has another stone Buddha, in the seated pose thac was des- 
dned to dominatc Buddhist sculpture; Kere thc cfFect of peaceful contcmpla- 
tion and a pioiis kindlincss is peifcctly revealed. Ac Karachi is a small bronze 
Brabma, scandalously Uke Voltaire.*^ 

EverjT^'here in India, in the millennium before tlte coming of the Moslems;, 
ihc art of thc sculptor, chough limited as well as inspired by ics subser^dence 
to architecturc and religion, produeed masterpieces. The pretty statue of 
Vishnu from Sultanpur" the finely chiscied statue of Padmapani,'^ che gigan- 
tic three-faeed Shiva (commonly called "^Trhfmnr^) can^ed in dcep relief in 
the eaves at Elephanta" die almost Praxitelcan stone statue worshiped at 
Nokkas as the goddess Rukminj,®^ thc graceful dancuig Shi\'a, or Nataraja^ 
cast in bronsie by the Chola artist-artisans of Tanjore," the luvely stone decr 
of Mamallapuratn,” and the handsome Shiva of Perur"—these arc cvidcnces of 
the spread of the carver’s art into every provincc of India. 

The same motives and methods crossed thc frøntiers of India proper, and 
produeed masterpieces from Turkestan and Cambodk to Java and Ceylon. 
Tlie student will find examplcs in thc stone head, apparendy of a boy, dug 
up from the sands of Khotan by Sir Aurel Stein^s expetUtion;®^ the head of 
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Buddha from Siam;* thc Egj'ptianly fine ‘^Harihara^' of Gimbodia;" the mag"- 
nJficc:nt bron^ of Java;*^ thc Gsndhafa-Hkc head of Shiva from Pramhanani;" 
thc suprtmcly bcauriful female figurc (^Tmjraparamita") now in thc Lcydcfi 
Museum; che perfeet Bodhisatf*u;a in the Glyptothek at Copcnhagcn;* tbc calm 
and powerful Buddha," and the finely chisekd Avalokiteshvara (“The IvOtd 
who looks down with pity upon all men'^) * both from thc great Javancse 
temple of Borobudur; or thc massive primitive Buddha* and the loveiy 
^hnoonstonc” dMrstcp^* of Anuradhapura in Ceylon. This duli list of works 
thac must have cost thc biood of many men in many centuries will suggest 
thc influcnce of Hindu genius on thc cultural colonies of India, 

We find it hard to likc this sculpturc at first sight; only profound and modest 
minds can Icave their environment bchind diem when they travel. Wc should 
have to l>e Hindus, or citizens of those countries that acccptcd che cuimral 
leadership of India^ to understand thc symboUsm of these statues, die complex 
funetions and superhuman poweis dcnoced by these multiple arms and legs^ 
die terrible rcalism of these fanciful figures^ expressing thc Hindu sense of 
supematurai forces irrarionally Creative, irradonally fertile and iirationally 
destmetivc. It shocks m to find diat c very body in Hindu vil lages is thin, 
and cv^erj'body in Hindu sculpture is fat; we forget that thc statues are 
mosdy of go<^ who reccived the first fruics of che land. We arc dbeon- 
cerced on discovering that thc Hindus colorcd tlieir statuary, whereby we 
reveal our unaw^areness of thc faet that the Greets did likewisc^ and thac 
something of thc classic nobility of thc Pheidian deiiies is duc to thc acci- 
dcntal disappearance of their paint. Wc are displeased at the comparativc 
paucity of fcmalc figures in thc Indian gallcry; wc nioum over the subjec- 
tion of womcn which this seems to indicatc, and never reflect that thc cuJt 
of che nude female is not che indispermblc basis of plastic art, that the pro- 
foimdest beautj'' of woman may be more in motherhood than in youth, more 
Ln Demeter than in Aphrodite. Or we forgcc that che sculptor caned not 
what he dreamed of so mueh as w'hat the pricsts laid down; that every art, 
in India, belonged ro rebgion rather than to art, and was the handmaiden of 
theology* Or w'c take coo seriously figures intended by the sculptor to bc 
caricatures, or jests, or ogres designed to frighten aw'ay evil spirits; if we 
tum aw'av from them in horror we merely attest thc fulfilment of their aim. 

■ J 

Neverchelcss, thc sculpture of India never quitc acquired the giacc of her 
litcraturc, or the sublimity of her architccturCt or thc depth of her philffltophy; 
ic mirrored chicfiy the con fused and uncertain jnsighe of her religions, it 
«dclJed the sculpturc of China and Japan, but it nev« equaled thc cold per- 
feetion of Egyptian statuary, or thc living and tempting beaut}*- of G reck 
marble* To understand even its assumptions w c should have to renew in our 
hearts thc eamest and trusting piety of medieval days. In ttuth wc ask too 
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much of Eculpture^ as of paindng^t 5^ lodiij we judgt chein as if they had 
be^n thcrCt here, independcnt arts, wheo m tnich \ve have ardfidally 
isolated thcm for treatment according to our tradidonal mbrics and norms. 
If we could scc them as the Hindu knows thcm, as integratcd parts of thc 
unsurpassed archicecture of his country, wc should have made somc modest 
beginning towatds undersLondjng Indian art. 


V. ARCHITECTURE 

Hhidri Arcbitectiire 

Befare Ashokj — Ashakm — Biiddhist^ Jain --The ^ajterpieces 
af the north — T^?^fr destruction ^The sautheTu style^ 
Afonoiitbic te?rip!es--Stnictural te7/ipley 

Nothing remains of Indlån architccturc hefore Ashoka’s dme, We have 
the brick ruins of Mohenjo-daro, but apparently the buiLdlngs of Vedic and 
Buddhist India were of wood, and Ashoka seems to have been the first to 
usc stone for arcLiitectural purposes.** Wc hear, In the Utctatuic, of se ven- 
storied smicmrcs * and of palaces of somc magnificence, but not a trace of 
them survi ves. xMegaschenes descrihes the imperial reside nces of Chandragupta 
as superior to anything in Persia except Pcrscpolis, on whose model they seem 
to have been designed." This Persian influcncc persisted dll Ashoka's time; 
it appears in the ground-plan of his palace, wbich corresponded with the 
of a Hundred Columns** at PersepoLis;" and it shows agaln in the fine 
pillar of Ashoka at Lauriya, crowned with a lion-capital. 

With the converaon of Ashoka ro Buddhism, Indian archtcecture began to 
thow off thb alicn Lnfluence, and to take Its inspiration and its symboJs from 
the new rcllgiom The transition is evident in the great capitaJ which is alJ 
that now remains of another xAshokan pilkr^ at Samath;* here, in a composi- 
don of astofiishing perfeerion, ranked by Sir John Marshall as cqual to 
thing of its kind in the ancient world/** we have four powerful lions, stand- 
ing back to back on guard, and thoroughly Persian in form and countenance; 
hut beneath them is a friezc of well-car\'ed figures Including so Indian a 
favoritc as the elephant, and so Indian a sj-mbol as the Buddhist Wheel of the 
Law; and under the frieze is a great scone lotus, formerjy mistaken for a 
Persian bell-capical, but now accepred as the most ancient, universal and char- 
acteristic of all the ^mibols in Indian art.'* Represented uprighe, with the 
petals tumed down aod the pistil or sced-vessel showing, it stood for the 
womb of the world; or, as onc of the fairest of naturels n^anifescations, it 
served as the throne of a god. The lotus or wacer-lily symbol migrated with 
Buddhism, and permeated the art of China and Japan. A like forait used as 
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a design for Windows and doors, bccamc the “horseshoe arch^* of Ashokaiii 
vaults and dornes, originally deri ved from the “covered wagon^' curvaturc of 
Bengali thatchcd roofs supporced by rods of bene baniboo.^ 

The religious archiccccure of Buddhist da)^ has left us a fcw mrned tem- 
pies and a large numbet of “copes^* and ^^rails.” The or **stupa" was 

in early days a burial mound; tinder Buddhism it bccame a memorial shrine^ 
usually housing the relics of a Buddhist saint. Most often the tope took the 
form of a dorne of brick,. crowned wdth a spire, and.siirrounded with a stone 
rail car\'ed with bas-reliefSp One of the oldest topes is at Bharhut^ but the 
reliefs therc arc primidvcly coarse. The most omatc of the extant raiJs is 
at Amaravatj; here 17,000 squarc feet were covered with minute reliefs of a 
workmanship so excellent tliac Fergusson judged this rail to be “probabiy the 
most remarkable monument in India-™ The best known of the stupas is the 
Sanchi topc, onc of a group at Bhilsa in BhopaL The stone gates apparently 
imitatc ancient w'ooden forms* anticipatc the pailus or torOs that usually 
mark the approach to the tempics of the Far East. Every foot of space on 
piJIars* capitals, crosspieces and supports is cut into a wildemess of plant, 
animal* human and divine forms. On a pillar of the eastem gateway is a 
delicate carvmg of a pcrcnnial Buddhist symbol—the Bodhi-trec, scene of the 
Alaster's enlightenment; on the same gateway* gracefnlly spanning a bracket* 
is a sensuous goddess {a FaJ&jfti) with heavy limbs* full hips, slim waist* and 
abounding breasts.’’ 

Wliile the dcad saints slcpt in the topes* the living monks cut into the 
mountain rocks temples where they might live in isolation, sloth and peace, 
sectire from the elements and from the glare and heat of the son. Wc may 
judgc the strength of the rcligious impulse Sn India by noting that over 
twelvc hundred of these cave-tempics rcmain of the niany thousands that 
were built in the early centurics of our cra* p^ttly for Jains and Brahmans, 
but mostly for Buddhist communities. Often the en trance of these viharas 
fmonasteries) was a simple portal in the form of a *'horscshoc” or lotus archj 
sometimes, as ac Nasik, it was an omace facade of strong columns, animal 
capitals, and padently carved architrave; often it was ado med with piUars, 
stone screens or porticoes of admirablc design-^* The interior included a 
chahya or assembly hall, with colonnades dividing nave from aisles, cells for 
the monks on either side, and an altar, bearing relics, at die Inner end.* Onc 
of the oldest of these cave-tcmplos* and perhap the £nest now survi ving, Is 
at Karle, between Poona and Bombay; here Hinayona Buddhism achieved its 
chef^ceuvre^ 


* The correspondence of ihis interior with thac of Chrlstmi chutchts has iug^csted a 

pw^lc Ififlucnce of E lindu sryles upn early Quriscbii architcctmtu^** 
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The C2VCS at Ajanta^ besides being che hidmg-pbee of tbc greatese of 
Buddhist paincings, rank with Karle as exaniples of that conipositc art, haJf 
architccturc and half sculpturc+ which characrerizes the tempJes of India. 
Gaves I and II hat-c spacious asscmbly halls whose ceilings, cut and painted 
in sober yct elegant dtsigns, are held up by powerful flu red pillars stjuare at 
the base, round at the top, umamented with flovvery bands, and crowned with 
majesde capitals;*" Cavo XIX is disti nguished by a fafade richly decorated 
With adipose statuaiy and complex bas-reliefs;™ in Cavc XXVI gigandc col¬ 
umns rise to a frieze crowded with figures which only the greatest rcligious 
and artiscic zeal could have car%^cd in such detail" Ajanta can hattUy be 
refused the ticle of onc of che maj ar works in the history of art* 

Of odier Buddhist temples still existing in India the most impressive is the 
greac tower at Bodh-gaya, significant for its thoroughly Gothic arches, and 
yec dating, apparcntly^ back to the first century a.d.*' All in all, the remains 
of Buddhist architccture are fragmentary, and their glory is more sculptural 
than stniccural; a lingcring Piiritanisni, perhaps, kept them extemally forbid- 
ding and bare. The Jains gave a more concentrated devotian to archicecture, 
and during che eicvcnth and t%velfch centuries cheir temples were the finest 
in India. They did not creace a style of their own, being concent to copy at 
first (as at Elura) rhe Buddhist plan of exeavating temples in the mountain 
rocks, chen the Vishnu or Shiva type of temples rising usually in a walled 
group upon a hilL These^ coo, were extemally simple, but in^v^rdly complex 
and rich—a happy symbol of the modest Hfe. Pie ty placcd statue af ter statue 
of Jain heroes in these shrines, until in the group at Shaerunjaya Fergusson 
CDunted 6449 figures" 

The Jain ccmplc at Aihole is huilt almosc in Greek srylCj with reccangular 
form, extemal colonnades, a porcico, and a cell or central chamber wkhin.” 
At Khajuraho Jains, VaJshnavkes and Shivaites, as if to Ulustrate Hindu toler¬ 
ance, buQt in closc proximity some uvcnt>'-eigbt temples; among them the 
almost pcifcct Tcmple of Patshwanath*^ rises in cone upon cone to a majes- 
tic height, and sheiccrs on ics carved surfaecs a veritable city of Jain saints. 
On lMc. Abu, lifted four thousand ket above the deserc, the Jains bulk many 
temples, of which tw'o surv'ivors^ the temples of Vimala and TcjahpaJa, are 
the greatest achievenient of thb scct in the field of art. The dorne of the 
Tephpala shrine is one of those overw hdming expericncés which doom all 
writing about art to impotence and fudlit)^"* The Tcmple of Vimala, budt 
cncirely of whitc marblc, is a maze of irregular pillars, joined widi fanciful 
brackets ro a more simple can^cd entablaturc; above is a marble dorne too 
opulent in 5tatuaj:)% but carved into a scone lacework of moving magnifi- 
cence, finished,” savs Fergusson, “with a delicacy of detail and appropriace- 
ness of ornament which is probably unsurpassed by auy similar example to 
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bc found an}rn,vhere else. Those introduced by the Gochic archirects m Henry 
V'ir^ Chapcl at Westniinsrer, or ar Oxford, ar c coarse må clumsy in com- 
parisoa/"*• 

In thcse Jain tcmples, and their contcmporarics^ wc sce thc transition from 

the circular form of chc Buddhist shrlnc tu thc towcr stydc of medieval Tndbu 

_ ■» 

The nave^ or pillar-enclosed interior^ of thc assernbly hatl is eaken ouedoors, 
and made into a fifondaptifii or porch; bchmd this is thc cell; and above thc 
cclJ rises, in successive ly teceding Icvcb* the carved and compbcaced towen 
It was on dus plan that the Hindu tcmplcs of thc north were builc. The 
most im pressive of these is thc group 3t Bhuvancshwara^ in the provincc of 
Orissa; and thc finest of thc groiip is thc Rajarani Temple erected to Vishnu 
in die elevench centur\^ A,n, It is a gigantie cower formed of joxtaposed senil- 
circular pillars covered \sirh statuar>^ and sumiounted by receding layers of 
stonc^ the wliole inward-cundng towcr ending in a great circular crown and 
a spire. Ncarby is thc Lingaraja Tcmpici Jargcr than thc Rajarani^ but not so 
bcautiful; nc verdie Jess everj^ inch of thc sur face has felt die sculptor’s chisel, 
so that the cost of thc car\'ing has been reckoned at three times the cosc of 
thc stmemre." The Hindu expressed his piets^ not merely by the imposing 
grandeur of his tcmpics, but by thcir patiently worked detail; nothing was 
EDO good for die god. 

Tt would be dull to list, without spccific description and photographic repre- 
sentatioup die other masterpieces of Hindu building in the north. And yti no 
record of I n dian civilizadon could kave unnoticed the tcmples of Sutya at 
Kanarak and Mudhera, the tow'Cr of Jagannath Puri^ the lovely gateway 
Vadnagar„" thc massive tcmplcs of Sas-Bahu and Teli-ka-Alandir at Gwalior^" 
the palace of Rajah Man Sing, also at Gwalior^" and the Towcr of Victor^' 
at Chitor.” Standing out from thc mass are thc Shivaite tcmplcs at Khajuraho^ 
wliiJe in thc same city the dorne of the porch of thc Khanwar Math Tempie 
shows again the masciiUne strength of Indian architccture, and the richness 
and paticncc of Indlån canring.^ £ven in its ruins che Temple of Shiva at 
EJephanta^ with irs massive fluied columns, its **mushroom" capicalst its un- 
surpassed reliefs* and ks powerful staniarj^^ suggests to us an age of nadonal 
vigor and artisdc skili of which hard ly thc memorj' li ves today. 


Wc shall never bc able to do justice to Indian art* for ignorance and 
f^aticism have destroyed irs greatest achicvcmtncs, and have half niincd 
the rest. At Elephanta thc Portuguese certified thcir piety by smashing 
statuary and bas-reliefs in unrestrained barbariry: and almost cvcryw'hcre 
in the north thc Moslems brought ro the ground those triuniphs of Indian 
architccturcp of the fifth and sLxth centuries, which tradition ranks as far 
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superior to the latcr works that orousc our wonder and admiration today. 
The Mostems decapitated statues, and tore them limb from limbj they ap- 
propriated for their mosques, and in gtcat irtcasure iniitatcd, the graceful 
pillars of the Jam temples * Time and fanaticism joined in the desmic- 
tion, for the orthodox Hindus abandoned and neglecced temples diat had 
been profaned by the touch of alien hånds." 

Wc may guess at the lost grandeur of north Indian architecture by the 
powerful cdifices that still survi ve in the south, where Mostern rule entered 
only in minor degree, and after some habituation to India had softened 
Mohammedan hat red of Hindu M'ays. Further, the gtcat age of tcmple 
architecture in the south came in the sbtteenth and sevcnteenih cencuries, 
after Akbar had tamed the Mosterns and taught them some appreciation 
of Indian art. Cbnsetjucntly the south is rich in temples, usuaily superior 
to those that remain standing in the norch, and more massive and impres- 
sivc^ Fergusson counted some thirty “Dravidian” or Southern tempics any 
one of which, in his estimace, must have cost as mueh as an English 
cathedra!." The south adapted the styles of the noith by prefacing the 
moTidspam or porch with a gopurmi or gate, and supporting the poreb 
with a lavish multipllcity of pillars. It played fondly with a hundred 
symbols, from the svjostika * emblem of the sun and the wheel of ILfe, 
through a very menagerie of sacred animals. The snake, through its moult- 
ing, symbolized reineamation; the bu 11 was the cnviable paragon of pro- 
creativc power; the Imga, or phallus, represented the gencratlve excellence 
of Shiva, and often determined the form of the temple itsclf. 

Three elements composed the structural plan of these souchem temples: 
the gateway, the pillarcd porch, and the tower (vhjjojia), which con- 
tained the main assembly hall or cell. With occasional exceptions like 
the palacc of Tirumala Nayyak at Madura, all this south Indian architcc- 
ture was ecclcsiastical. Men did not bothei to bu ild magnificentlv for 
themselves, but gave their art to the priests and the gods; no cireumstance 

theocraric was the real govemment 
of India. Of the many buildings raised by the Chain kvan kings and their 
peoplc, nothing remains but tempics. Only a Hindu pietist rich in words 
couid dcscribe the lovcly symmetry of the shrine at Ittagi, in Hydera- 


could better show how spontaneously 


* is a Sanstrit word, from ni, well, and bein^. Hus ecermlly recurriivg 

iVTubol appears aniong a variety of pcoplcs^ primiEivc and modem* usiuUy as a sign 
of well-bciiig or good lueSe 
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badj"* or chc temple at Somnathpur in Mysore^"^ in which gigan tic massen 
of scone arc carved with thc delicacy of lacc; or the Hoyshaleshwara Tem- 
pie at Halebidt" ako in Alysorc—*‘one of clic buildings/* says FergussoUt 
*^on which the advocate of Hindu archicccnire would dcsirc co takc his 
stand-” Hcre, he adds^ **chc artistic combi narion of hoiizontal with ver- 
ticaJ lines, and the play of oucllne and of light and shadct far surpass any- 
ching in Gochic art. The effeets arc just what the medieval architects were 

ofcen aiming at^ but which they never atrained so perf eetly as was done 
at Halebid-™ 

If we nian-'cl at thc hborious piccy that could carve eighteen hundred 
fcet of frieze in thc Halebid tcmpJc, and could poitray in them two 
thousand elephancs each differcnc from all the rest," what shall we say 
of the parience and courage that could undertake co cut a complete temple 
out of the solid rock? But this was a common aehievement of the Hindu 
ardsans. At Alama II apuranit on the east coast near Madras^ they can^ed 
sevcral rathas or pagodas, of which thc fairest is the Dhamra-raja-ratbaj or 
monaste ry for the highest discipline- At Elura, a place of religious pil- 
grimage in Hydcrabad, Buddhists, Jains and onhodox Hindus vied in ex- 
eavadng out of the mountain rock great monolithic temples of which 
the suprerne cxaiuple Is the Hindu shrine of Kailasha™—named after Shiva*s 
mythological pa radise In the Himalayas. Here the tireiess builders cut a 
hundred feec dovra inco the stone to isolatc thc block—250 by 160 feec— 
that was to be thc temple; then they car^^d the walls Inro powerful 
pillars, statues and bas-reliefs; then they chiseled out thc interior, and 
la vished there thc most amazing art: let thc bold fresco of "^The Lov'crs”’" 
serve as a spccimen- Finally, their architectural passion still unspent, they 
carved a senes of chapcis and monascerics dcep into thc rock on three sides 
of the qua^r}^^ Some Hindus"” consider the Kailasha Temple cqual to 
any aehievement in the histoty of art. 

Such a st ru c ture, how^ever, was a tour de force ^ like the Pyramids, and 
must have cost thc sweat and biood of many men. Eithcr the guilds or the 
masters nevertired, for they scattered through everj^ province of sourhem 
India gigantic shrlnes so numerous that the bewildered student or travelcr 
loscs their individual quality In the sum of rhelr number and chclr power* 

* Hcnc, sav^ Mfr^dq^i-s Tiylor, *"thc carving nn snirrc of thc pilbra, of thc linceb 
and archiu^ves of thc doors, \s quitc bevond dcscriptinn. Nq c hased wnrk in silver or 
gold could pcpssibiy bc fintr By what Kotih this very hard, tnogh stene codd have b<icja 

wrought ond potished k li h,h not at dl intclligibJc nt thc present 
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At Pattadakil Quecn Lokaniahadevi^ onc of the wives of the Ch;a]iikyan 
King Vikramaditj^a lU dedicated to Shiva thc Virupaksha Temple, which 
ranks high among the grcac fanes of Iiidia.“* At Tanjore, souch of Atadras, 
the Chola King Rajaraja the Grcat^ aftcr con quc ring all sonthem India 
and Ceylon, sharcd his spoils with Shiva by raising to him a statcly rcmple 
designed to represent the generaiivc symbol of the god.*“* Ncar Trich- 
inopoly^ west of Tanjore, the dc^^otees of Vishnu crecccd on a lofty hiil 
thc SKri Rangam Tcmple, whosc distinctive feature was a many-pillarcd 
7i7a7idi3pmi in the form of a ^‘Hall of a Thousand Columns,” cach colunan 
a single block of gramte, claborately caiA'^cd; thc Hindu arcisans were yec 
at Work complecing the cemple when they iivere scattered, and their labors 
ended, by the hullets of Frenchmcn and Englishmen fighting for the pos- 
session of India “ Nearby^ at jMadura, the brothers Mumi and Tiruma- 
la Nayyak erected to Shiva a spacious shrine with another Hall of a 
Thousand Columns, a Sacred Tank, and ten gapnrains or gatew^ys, of 
which four rise to a great hcight and are carved inco a wildemess of 
staruary* Tbese structures form togcther one of thc most imprcssive 
slghts in India; wc may )udge from such fragmentaiy survivals the rich 
and spacious archltecture of the Vijayanagar kings. Finally, at Ramesh- 
varom, amid the archipelago of isles that pfivc “Adam^s Bridge” from India 
to Ceylon, the Brahmans of the south rcarcd through five centurics (1200- 
1769 A^D.) a tempJc whosc perimeter was graced vnth the most imposing 
of aU corridors or porricocs—four thousand feet of double colonnades, 
cxquisitely carved^ and designed to give cool shadc, and inspiring vistas of 
sun and sea^ to the millions of pilgrims who to this day find their way 
from distant dties to lay their hopes and griefs upon thc knees of thc care- 
less gods. 

2- Archkectttre 

Ceyl^—Jitva—Cmibodia^The Kb7fters—Their religion—Angk&r 

—Fail of the Kf^^fertSiarn^Bumu 

Meanwhile Indian an had accompanied Indian religion aeross srraits 
and frontiers into Ceylon, Java, Cambodia^ Sianit Burma, Tibet, Khotan> 
Tnrkestan, Mongolia, Chiua, Korea and Japan; Asia all roads lead 

*The summit of ihe Cemple is a singSc block of StonC tv,’cnty-fivc fcet squarc, and 
wcighing 50ITVC cighev^ CDnSr Accofdlng 10 Hindu cradluon ir was raised inio placc by be- 
ing drawa up an incline four miles Fqrcerd laber was prabably ciUipUkycd in such 

v^'orks, msread of ^man-ciulaving'' maebinery^ 
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from India.”" Hindus from thc Ganges valley scctlcd Ceylon in the Hfch 
centmy before Chrisc; Ashoka, two hundred years later, sent a soo and 
a daughter to con vert the population to Buddhisni; and though thc 
teeming island had to fight for flftcen centuries against Tamil invasions, 
it maintained a rich euiture until it was taken over by the Brltish in 1815. 

Singhaicse art began with dagobas—Aom^å rellc shrines like thc sttipss 
of the Buddhist north; it passed to great tcmplcs like that whose ruins mark 
the ancient Capital, Anuradhapura^ it produced some of thc finest of the 
Buddha statues,™ and a great variety of objets d’art; and it came to an 
end, for thc time being, when the last great king of Ceylon, Kirti Shri 
Raja Singha, built the “Tcmple of the Tooth'’ at Kandy. The loss of 
independcncc has brought dccadcncc to the upper classes, and the patron¬ 
age and taste that provide a necessary stimulus and restralot for the 
artist have disappeared from Ceylon.™ 

Strangc to say, thc greatest of Buddhist temples—some students would 
call it the greatest of ail tcmplcs anj’^vhere’"—is not in India but in Java, 
lu the cighth century the Shailendra dynasty of Sumatra conquered Java, 
csta blished Buddhistn as the official religion, and finaneed the budding of 
the massive fane of Borobudur (i.e., “Many Buddhas”The temple 
proper is of moderate size, and of pcculiar design—a small domical stupa 
surrounded by seventy-two smaller topes arranged about it in concentric 
ciicles. If this were all, Borobudur would bc nothing; what constitutes the 
grandeur of the structure is thc pedestal, four hundred feet square, an 
immense ntastaha m seven receding stages. At every rum there arc niches 
for statuaiy; 436 dmes thc sculprots of Borobudur thought fit to carve 
the figurc of Buddha. Still discontent, they cut Into thc walls of chc 
stages three miles of bas-reliefs, depicring the legendary blith, youth and 
enlightenment of the Master, and with such s^ that these reliefs are 
among thc finest in Asia.'“ ^V'irh this powerful Buddhist shiine, and the 
Brahmanical tcmplcs nearby at Prambanam, Javanese architccture reached 
Jts zenith, and quickly decayed. The island kccamc for 3 time a maridme 
power, rose to wealth and Iu.Kury, and supponed many poets. But in 1479 
thc Aloslems began to people this tropicål Paradisc, and from ihat dme 
it produced no art of conscqucncc. The Ducch pounced upon it in 1595, 
and consumed it, province by province during the foUowing century, 
until their Control was complctc, 

OnJy one Hindu temple surpasscs that of Borobudur, and it, too, is 
far from India—lost, indeed, in a distant jungle that covered it for een- 
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Wries. In 1858 a Frcnch explorer, picking his way through rhe tipper 
Valley of the Mekong River, caught a gHmpse, through trees and brush, 
of a sight that seemed to hun miraculous; an enormous tcmple, ineredJbly 
majesric in design, stood amid che forest, intcrtu'ined and almost covered 
wlth shnibbcry and foliage. That day hc saw many tcmples, some of them 
already overgrown or split apart by trecs; it sccincel that hc had arrived 
just in time to foreståU ihc triumph of the wildemess over these works 
of men. Other Europeans had to come and corroboratc his tale before 
Henri Mouhot was bclieved; then scicnti6c expedidons descended upon 
tlic once silent retreat, and a whole school at Paris (UEcok de PExtréme 
Orient') devoted itsclf to chartmg and studying the find. Today Angkor 

VVat is one of the wonders of the world.* 

At the beginning of the Christian era Indo-China, or Cambodia, was. 
Lnhabitcd by a pcoplc cssentially Chinese, partly Tibetan, called Kham- 
bujas or Khmers. When Kublai Khan's ambassador, Tcheou-ta-Kouan, 
visited the Khmer capital, Angkor Tltoni, hc found a strong government 
niling a nation thar had drawn wealth out of its rice-paddies and its sweat, 
The king, Tcheou reported, had ftve wives: “one special, and four ochers 
for the Cardinal points of the compass,” with some four thousond coneu- 
bines for more precise readings.”* Gold and jcwelry abounded; pleasure- 
boats dotted the lake; the streets of the Capital were Hiled with chariots, 
curtained palanquins, clcpfiants in rich caparison, and a population of al¬ 
most a million souls. Hospitals were actached to the temples, and each had 
its corps of nurses and phj'sicians.™ 

Though the people were Chinese, their culture was Hindu. Their re¬ 
ligion was based upon a primitive worship of the serpent. Naga, whose 
fanlike head appears evcrywhere in Cambodian artj then the great gods 
of the Hindu triad—Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva—ente red through Burma; 
almost at the same time Buddha camc, and w'as joined with Vishnu and 
Shiva as a favoritc divinity of the Khmers. Inscriptions tell of the enor¬ 
mous quantity of ricc, butter and rane oils contribueed daily by the people 
to the ministrancs of the gods.“* 

To Shiva the Khmers, toward the end of the ninth century, dedicated 
the oldcst of their survLviog temples—the Bayon, now a forbidding ruin 
half overgrowm with tenacious vegetation. The stones, laid with out 

‘ In a Portuguese roissiotuiy toW td huniere nponln^ some ruins in the jun^e, 
ud ajiothtf priesi made a sunilar lepoir in idji; hue na attention was paid to these siaM- 
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cement, have d/awn ^p^rt in the course of a thousand ycars, strcrching 
in to uiigodly grins the great faces of Brahnia and Sliiva which almost con- 
stitiite the towers. Three centurits later the slaves and war-captives of 
the kings buDt Angkor a mastcrpiccc eqnal to the finest archi- 

ccctnral achievemcncs of the Egj^ptians^ the Greeks^ or tlic cathedra!- 
boilders of Europc. An enonnous. nioar, mel ve miles in length^ sur- 
rounds the tempie^ over the moat runs a paved bridge guarded by dissua- 
sive Nagas in stone; then an omate enciosing wall; then spacious galle ries^ 
whoae reliefs tell again the tales of the Aiahabharata and the Rmmyam; 
then the stately edifice irself^ r ising upon a broad base, by level af ter level 
of a terraced pyramid, to the sanctuaiy of the god, two hundred feet high. 
Here magnitude does not detracr from beaut>^ but helps ir to an impos- 
ing inagnificence that startics the Western mind into some weak realiza- 
tion of the ancient grandeur oncc possessed by Oriental civilisation. One 
sees in Imagination the crovvded population of the capitah the regimented 
slaves cutting^ pulling and raising the heavy stoncs; the artisans carvmg 
reliefs and statuary as if time would never fail them; the priests deceiving 
and consolmg the peoplej the devadash (still piccured on the granite) dc- 
cciving the people and consoling the priests j the lordly arSstocracy build- 
ing palaces like the Phinean-Akas, with its spacious Terrace of 11 onor; 
and^ raised above all by the tabor of all, the powerful and ruthless kings. 

The kings, needing many slaves; waged many wars. Often they won; 
but near the close of the thirteenth ceneur)'^—the middlc of the way” of 
Dante^s life—the armics of Siam defeated the Khmers, sacked their cities, 
and left their resplendenc tempies and palaces In mins. Today a few 
rourisrs prowl among the loosened scones^ and observx how patiently the 
trecs have sunk their roots or insinuated their branches into the creviecs 
of the rocks, slouly ccaring them apart because scones cannot desire and 
grow. Tchcou-ta-Kouan speaks of the many books that were written by 
the people of Angkor, but not a page of this Uteraturc remains; like our¬ 
selves they wrote perishable thoughts upon pcrishable tissue, and all their 
immortals are dead. The marvelous reliefs show men and women wearing 
vcils and nets to guard against niosquitoes and slimy, crawling things, 
The men and women are gonc, sur\dving only on the stoncs. The mos- 
quitoes and the lixards remaln. 


Nearby, in Siam, a people half Tibetan and half Chinesc had gradttally 
expelled the conquering Khmers; and had developcd a civIUxation based upon 
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Hindu religion and art. After ovcrcomhig CambcKlia the Siamese built n new 
Capital^ Ayuchiaj on the site of an ancient city of tlic Klnners^ Front this 
Seat they eveended their s\vay uncLI, about 1600, thtiir einpLre meluded sniicli- 
cm Burma^ Canibodia, and the Malay Peninsula. ITiicir trade rcached to China 
on the cait and 10 Eiirope on the wesc. Their artists made illuminated manu- 
scripts;, painted with bcquer on wood, fired porcelain in the Chinese stjde, 
embroidcrcd bcaurifid sliks, and occasionally can^ed statues of unique ex¬ 
cellence.* Then, in the imprtial rhytlun of history, the Burmese captured 
AjTithia, and destroyed it with all its art. In their new Capital at Bangkok 
the Siamese built a greac pagoda« whosc excess of ornament cannot quite 
conccal the beauty' of its design^ 

The Burmese werc ajiiong the greatest boilders in Asia. Corning down into 
these fertile ficlds from iMongolia and Tibet, diey feli under Hindu Lnilucnces, 
and from the fifth centurj'' onward produced an abundance of Buddhist^ 
Vaishnavitc and Shivaite statuarvt and greac sttipas chac culniLnaced m the 
majcstic tcmpJe of Ananda—one of the five thousand pgodas of their ancient 
Capital, Pagan. Pagan was sacked by Kublaj Khan, and for five hundred years 
the Burmese govemment vacillated from Capital to capitai. For a time Manda- 
lav flourished as the center of Bumia^s life, and the home of artists who 
achic ved beauty in many fields from embroidery and jewelrj^ to the royal 
palacC“Which showed >\'hat they coald do in the frail medium of wood*^ 
The English, displeascd with the treatmene of their imssionarics and their 
merchants, adopied Burma in iS 8 ^ 5 > and moved the Capital to Rangoon, a city 
amenable to the disciplirmrj>^ influence of the Imperial Navy, Tliere the 
Burmese had biiLlt one of their finest shrlnes, the fanious Shwc Dagon, that 
Golden Pagoda which draws co ics spire iiijllions upon niiUions of Burmese 
Buddhisr pilgrims every year. For does not this temple contain the vciy 
hairs of Shakya-muni^s head? 

3. Mosl^ ATchitectJire in Indk 

The Afghim style — The Mogtd style — Deihi-Agra— The Taj 

Aiabal 

The fina] rriumph of Indian archnccture came under chc iMoguls. The 
followers of jMohammed had proved themselves master builders vvher- 
ever they had carried their arms—at Granada, ar Cairo, ai Jerusalem, at 
Baghdadj it was to be expected that this vigorous stock, after cstablish- 
ing itself securely in India, would raise upon the conquered soil mosques 


* thfi licqucrcd stonc Buddha in chc Boston Museum of Fineh Afrc, 
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as rcsplcndcnt as Omar’s ar Jerusalem, as massive as Hassan’s at Calro, and 
as delicate as the Alhambra. k is true thac chc “Afghan" dynasty used 
Mindu artisans, copied Hindu themes, and even appropriated the pillars 
of Hindu templcs, for their archltcctural purptses, and that many mosques 
wcrc merely Hindu tcmplcs rebuilt for Alosicm praycr;“* but this natural 
imitation passed quickly into a sty le so typically iMoorish rbat one is sur- 
prised to find the Taj Alahal in India ratlicr than in Persia, North Africa 
or Spain> 

The beauriful Kutb-Minar* cxcmplifics the transition. Ic was part of 
a utosque begun at Old Del hi by Kutbii-d Din Aibak ; ir comme moiaced 
the \HCtories of that bloody Sultan over the 11 ind us, and tweoty-seven 
Mindu reinplcs wcrc dismembered to provide tnaterial for the mosque and 
the tower.™ Af ter withstanding the elements for se ven centuHcs the 
great minaret—150 feet high, built of fine red sandscone, perfeetly propor¬ 
tioned, and crowned on its topmosc stages ^\^th white marble—is still one 
of the masterpjeces of Indian tcchnology and art. In general the Sultans 
of De I hi wcrc too busy with killing to have mueh time for architecture, 
and such huildings as they have Jeft us arc mostly the rombs tbat they 
raised during their own lifetime as reminders thac even they would die. 
The best example of these is the mausoleum of Sher Shah at Sasseram, 
in Bihargigantic, solid, masculine, it was the last stage of the more 
\Trile iMoorish manner before ic sof tened into the architcctnral jewelry of 
the Mogul kings. 

The tendcncy to unite the Mohammedan and the Hindu styles was 
fostered by the eclectic Jmpardality of Akbar; and the masterpleces thac 
his artisans built for him wove Indian and Persian methods and fmtifs 
into an cxquisitc hamiony s>'mbolIzing the frail merger of native and 
Mos lem creeds in Akbar’s synthctic faith. The first monument of his 
reign, the tomb erccted by him near Delhi for his facher Humayun, is 
alrcady in a stjde of its own—simple in line. moderate in decoration, but 
foreshadovving in its gracc the faircr edifices of Shah Jehan, At Farb- 
pur-Sikri his artists builc a city in which all the strength of the early 
Moguls mciged with the refinement of the later empKrors. A dight of 
steps Icads up to an imposiog portaJ in red sandscone, through whose 
lordlv arch one passes into an endosure filled with chef-d’cettvrcs. The 


’ l.e.. iiilruKC, from ihe Anbic munurai, 1 limp or lighthoy«. 
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major building is a mosquc, but the lovelicsr of the structures are the three 
pavilions for the Empcror’s favoritc wives, and the marble tomb of his 
friend, Salim Chisti the sage; herc the artists of India begao to show that 

skiil in embroidering stonc vvhich was to culmlnate in the screen of the 
Taj iMahaL 

Jehangir contributed little to the architectural history of his pcoplc, 
but his son Shah Jchan made his name almost as bright as Akbar’s by his 
passion for beautiful budding. He scattered money as lavishly among 
his artists as Jehangir had scattered ir among his wives. Likc the kings 
of northem Europc, he imporced the surplus artists of Italy, and had 
tiiem instruer his own carvers in that art of pietra dura (i,e,, of inlaying 
marble wirh a mosaic of precious stoncs) which became one of the cliar- 
acrerlscic elements of Indian adomment during his rcign. Jchan was not 
a very religions soul, but two of the fairest mosques in India rose under 
his patronagc: the Juma Masjid-or Friday Mosc|ue-at Delhi, and the 
Aloti Masjid—or Pearl Mostjue—at Agra. 

Both at Delhi and at Agra Jchan budt ''forts"—i.e., groups of royal 
edifiej^ surrounded by a protective w alL Ar Delhi he tore down with 
superior disdain the pink palaces of Ak bar, and rcplaced them with 
structures which at their worst are a kind of marble confeetionery, and 
at their best are the purest architectural bcaucy on the globe. Herc is 
the luiurious Hall of Public Audlencc, with panels of Florcntine mosaic 
on a black marble ground, and with ccilings, columns and arches car\xd 
into stone lacery of frail but incrediblc beauty. Here, too, is the Flall of 
Private Audience, whose ceiling is of silver and gold, whosc columns are 
of filigree marbie, whosc arches are a pointed semiclrcle composed of 
smaller llowcrlike scniicirclcs, ^vhose Pcacock Throne became a legend 
for the World, and whose wall still bears in precious iniay the proud 
words of the Moslcm poet: "If anywherc on earth rherc is a Paradise, 
ir is here. it is here, it is here.” Wc gather again some faint conception of 
“the riches of the Indies” in Mogul days when we find the greatest of 
the historians of architecture describing the royal residence at Delhi as 
covering twice the arca of the vast Escorial at Madrid, and forming at 

that time, and in its enseinbiey “the most magnificent palace in the East- 
perhaps in the world.”*“* 

• The Delhi Fort oftgmilly contaiaed fifcy^two pakecs, but oaly nventv-Mvert remaiti 
A hirassed BHdsdi garrison took ncfuge ihcfe in the Sepoy Mudny. and råzed scvcral of 
the palaces to make room for their stores. Mueh loodng occurred. 
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The Fort Agra is m ruins,* and can only gucss at its original 
magmficcncc. l iere, amid many gardens^ werc the Pcarl MosquCj the Gem 
Mosquøj the halls of Public and Private Audicncc, the Throne Palace, 
the King's Baihs, the Hall of M irrors, the palaces of Jehangir and of 
Shah Jehan, the Jasminc Palacc of Nur Jehan^ and chat Jasmine Tower 
from which the capeive emperor, Shah Jehan^ looked over the junina 
upon the tomb that he had buUt for his bel oved vvife, Mumtaz Al a hak 
All the World knows that tomb by her shortened name as the Taj 
MahaU Many an archicect has rared it as the most pcrfecc of all buddings 
standing on the earth today. Three artists designed it: a Persian, Ustad 
Jsa; an Italian, Gieronimo Veroneo; and a Frenchman, Ausrin de Bordeaux. 
No Hindu seems to have shared in its conception; it is utterly un-Hindu, 
completely Mohammedan; even the skiDed artisans were^ in part, broug ht 
in from Baghdad, Coiutandnoplc, and other centers of the Aloslcm faith-** 
For twenty-tw'o years twenty-two thousand workinen werc forced to 
labor upon che Taj; and though rhe Alaharaja of Jaipur sent the marble 
as a gift to Shah Jehan, the building and its surroundings cost Ji3o,ooo,ooo 
—then an enormous sum,‘*t 


Only St. Petcr's has so fitting an approach. Passing through a high 
battlemcnted wall, one comes suddenly upon the Taj—niised upon a 
marble platform, and franted on either side by handsome mosques and 
stately minarets. In the foreground spacious gardens enclose a pool in 
whosc waters the inverted palace becomes a quivering fascination. Every 
portion of the structure is of whife marble, preclous metals, or costly 
stooes. The building is a complex figure of tvvelve sides, four of which 
are portals; a slendcr minaret rises at caeh comer, and the roof is a massive 
spired dorne. The main cntrance, once guarded with solid silver gates, 
is a maze of marble embroidery; Inlaid in the wall in jcweled script are 
quotations from the fforrø, one of which invites the “pure in heart” to 
enter “the gardens of Paradise.” The interior is simple; and perhap it is 


• ti was 3 sad error of Shah Jchan'S to mate i fortress of these lovely palaces. 
the Bnush besieged A^ra ([åoj) they ineritably tiimed diclr upoa the Forr* Seemg 
che cannon’Ijalls sirike ihe Khass .Mahat or Hall of Priv' 3 ie the Hindus sur- 

rendcred, thintmg beatitj^ more prccioos tham vlct£ir%\ A litdc Uter Wirrcn Hasdngs 
torc up ihc bath of ihc pilace lo present it to George IV''; and other ponJoiu of the 
structure wtre $old by Lord Wiiliam Becictnek ro help the reven lks of Irtdia.^ 
tSir WUlun Bcntinck, o«e of the knidliest of ihc Britlsh gos'emors of tndk, once 
ihought of sclling ihc Taj for S^ijojpoo ro i E lindu contractor, who believed that better 
usc coLiJd bc made of tlic matcrial,™ Since Lord Curzon's admlncstraiion the British Gov- 
ermnenr of Indu has uken cKocUcnr carc of tbese Mogul rnonum^ncs. 
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just ^ vt'dl rhat native and European thicvcs codpcratcd in dcspoiling cKe 
tomb of itt supera bundanc jcwcls, and of the goJden railing, cncnisted 
wkh precious stones, that once enetosed the sarcophagl of Jehan and his 
Queen, For Aurangxcb rcplaccd rhe railitig wirh an octagond screen of 
almost transparent niarble, carved into a miraclc of alabostcr lacc; and 
it has scemed to some visitors that of all che minor and partial products 
of human art norhing has ever surpassed the beauty of this screen. 

It is not che most sublime of all e^heest it is only che most bcaucLful. At 

any distance that hides its delicate details it is not imposing, but merely 

plcasing; onJy a nearce view leveals that its perfeetion has no proportion 
to its size. When in our hurried time wc scc enormous structures of a 
hundred scones raised in a year or two, and then consider how wenty-two 
thousand men toiled for nventy-two ycars on this little tomb, hardly a 
hundred feer high, we begin to sense the difference beeween industry and 
art. Perhaps the acc of will in vol ved in concciving a budding likc the Taj 

iMahal was greater and profoundcr than the act of will of the greatest 
conqueror, If time were intelligent it would destroy everj-thing cise before 
the Taj, and would leave this cvidcnce of man’s alloyed nobility as the 
last man's consolacion. 

4 . Indmi Architecture a?jd CivUkation 

Decay of Jndim art—Hmdu and Moslefn arcbkecture emnpared 

—General tvett? of Indian chilkation 

Despite the screen, Aurangzeb was a misfortune for Mogul and Indian 
art. Dedicated fanatically to an exciusivc religion, he saw in art nothing 
but idokerv' and vanity. Alrcady Shah Jchan had prohibited the ercction 
of Hindu temples;" Aurangzeb not only continued the ban, but gave so 
cconomical a support ro .\ioslem budding that it, too, languished under 
his rcign. Indian an followed him to the grave. 

^V'hcn wc think of Indian architecture in sum maly and retrospect w'c 
End in it two themes, maseuiine and feminine, Hindu and Mohammedan, 
about which the srructural symphony revolves. As, in the most famous 
of symphonics, the startling hammer-strokes of the opening bars are shortly 
followed by a strain of infinitc delicacy, so in Indian architecture the over- 
powering monuments of the Hindu genius at Bodh-Gaya, Bhuvancshtvar, 
Madura and Tanjorc are followed by the gracc and melody of the Mogul 
style at Fathpur-Sikri, I>elhi and Agra; and the two themes mingle in a 
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confused elaboration to thc end. h was said of the Moguls that tliey buUt 
like gbnts and finished liked jcwelcrs; bur this cptgrani might better have 
been appllcd to Indian architecturc in general: the flindus builc Uke gknts, 
and rhe Moguls ended like jeweJers. tlindu architecture impresses us in 
its mass, iMoorish architeture in irs detail; the first had thc sablimity of 
STTcngch, the other had the perfeetion of beauty; the Hindus had passion 
and fercility* thc Moors had taste and self-rcstraint* The Hindu covered 
his buddings with such exuberant statuary that one hesitates whether to 
class chcni as building or as sculpeure; the Mohammedan abeminated 
images^ and confined himsclf to floral or geomctrical decoration. The 
Hindus werc the Gothlc sculptor-architccts of India's Middle Ages- the 
Mosiems were the expatriated artists of the exotlc Renaissance. All In all, 
the Hindu srylc reached greater heights, In proportion as sublimity cxcels 
lovelinessj on second thought we perceive that Delhi Fort and the Ta] 
Alahal, beside Angkor and Borobndur, arc beaudful lyrics beside profound 
dramas—Petrarch beside Dante, Keats beside Shakespeare, Sappho beside 
Sophodes. One art is the graceful and partial expression of foteunare 
individ uals, thc other is rlie complete and powerful expression of a race. 

Hence this little survey musr conclude as it began, by confcssing that 
none but a Hindu can quite appreciate the art of India, or write abour 
it forgivably. To a European brought up on Grcek and axistoctatic canons 
of moderation and simplicityt this popular art of profuse ornament and 
wild complexity will seem at times almosc primitive and barbarous. But that 
last word is the very adjectivc with \vhich thc dassically-mindcd Goethe 
rejected Strasbourg’s cathedral and ebe Gothic stjde; it is the reaction of 
reason to fcelingt of rationalism to religion. Only a nativc bcliever can 
fcel thc majesry of thc Hindu cemples, for thesc were built to give not 
merely a form to beautj' but a stimulus to piety and a pcdesral to faith. 
Only OUT Middle Ages—only our G lottos and our Dantes—could under¬ 
stand India* 

Ic is in these terms that w e must view all Indian civilizatlon—as the ex¬ 
pression of a "medieval” people to whom religion is profounder than 
science^ if only because religion accepts at the ouiset the cremity of 
human ignorance and thc vanity of human pow^cr. In this piety lie the 
weakness and the strength of thc Hindu: bis superstition and his gentle- 
ness, his introversion and his insight, his backwardness and his depth, his 
weakness in w ar and his achJevement in art. Doubtlcss his climate affeeted 
his religion, and cobperated wdth it to enfcebie himj cherefore he yielded 
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with fatalistic resignation to the Aiyans, the Huns^ thc Moskms and the 
Europeans. Historj'' punishcd hlm for ncglccting science^ and when Clive’s 

snpcrlor cannon slaughtored the nadve arniy at Plassey (1757), tlielr roar 
annoaneed the Indusrnal RevoIucion+ In our time that Revoludon will 
have its way with India, as it has wntten Its will and character iipon 
England, Americat Germany^ Russia and Japan; India^ too* will have her 
capitalkm and her socialism, her millionaires and her slums. The old 
ci^lzation of India is finished. It began to die when the British canic. 




CHAPTER XJTXI 


A Christian Epilogue 

1. THE JOLl^V BUCCANRERS 

The arrivd of the Europeans-The Brithh Conquest-The Sepoy 
Mutmy—Advantages and dhadvantages of Brilhh rule 

I N many w^iys that civilization was alrcady dead whcn Qive and Hast- 
ing5 discovered thc riches of India. The [ong and disnipiive reign of 
Aiirangzeb> and rhe chaos and intcmal wars that followed it, Icft Indb 
ri pc for recouquest; and the only question open to “manifest dcsriny was 
as to which of the modernized powcrs of Europe should become its 
instrument. The Frcnch triedj and failed; they lost India^ as well as Can¬ 
ada, at Rossbach and Watcrloo^ The Enghsh cried, and succeeded* 

In 1498 Vasco da Gama, after a voyagc of eleven months from Lisbon, 
anchored off Calicur. He was well recelvcd by the Hindu Raja of Maia- 
bar, M'ho gave him a courteous letter 10 the King of Portugal; Vasco da 
Gama, a nobleman of your hoiischold, has vlsitcd my kingdom,^ and has 
given me grear picasure. In my kingdom there is abundance of cinnamom 
cloves, pepper, and precious stones. WTiat I seek from your country Is 
gold, silver, coral and scarlet/^ His Christian majestj'' answered by claim- 
ing India as a Portuguese colony, for reasons which thc Raja was too 
backward ro understand* To make matters clcarer, Portugal sent a flcct 
to India, with inscructions to spread Chnstbnitj^ and wage war. In thc 
scvenieenth century thc Dntch arriv^ed, and drove out the Portuguese; in 
the eightccnch the French and EnglLsh came, and drove out thc Dutch* 
Savage ordeals of battie dccided which of them should civilize and tax 

thc Hindus. 

The Easr India Company had been founded in London in 1600 to buy 
cheap in India, and scU dear In Europe, the producis of India and the 
East Indies.* As early as 1 6S6 ic announeed its intention “to establish a 
large, well-grounded, sure English dominion in India for all time ro 
corne/” It set up rrading-posts at Madras, CaJcutca and Bombay, forti fied 

• Good^ boughr for In India wctc sold far %iDfitwioo in England^ TKe srock 

of thc Cofnp»iy to S>3 z/xki *■ shaic' 
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thcm, unported troops, fought bactles, gave and took bribes, and exercised 
other fun etions of govemmenr. Cl i ve gayly accepted “presents” amount- 
ing to $i7o,ocx> from Hindu rulcrs dependent upon his guns; pocketed 
from thcm, in addition, an annual iributc of $140,000; appoJnted Mir 
Jafar mier of Bengal for $6,000,000; played one native prince against an- 
other, and graduaJly annexed their territories as the propertj' of the East 
India Company; took to opium, was invest iga te d and exonerated by Par- 
liamcnt, and kilicd himsclf (1774)/ W arren Hastings, a man of courage, 
icaming and ability, exacted contributions as high as a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion dollars from native princes to the coifers of the Company; accepted 
bribes to exact no more, exacted more, and annexed the States that could 
not pay; he oceupied Oudh with his army, and sold the province to a 
prince for $2,500,000*—conquered and conqueror rivaled caeh other in 
vcnality. Such parts of India as were under the Company were subiccted 
to a land tax of fif ty per cent of rlie producc, and to other rcqulsitions so 
numerous and severe that cwo-thirds of the population fled, while others 
sold their children to meet the rising rates,' “Enormous fortuncs,” says 
iMacauJay, “were rapidly aceumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions 
of human beings were redueed to the esxtremity of wretchedness. They 
had been accustomed to live under tyranny, but uever under tvrann'y 
like this.’” 

By 1857 the crimes of the Company had so impoverished northeastem 
India that the natives broke out in desperate revolt. The Brirish Govern¬ 
ment stepped in, suppressed the “mutiny,” took over the capiurcd terri¬ 
tories as 3 colony of the Crown, paid the Company handsomely, and 
added the purchase price to the public debt of India.' [t was plain, blunt 
conquest, not to bc judged, perhaps, by CommandmenR recited west of 
Sucz, but CO bc understood in terms of Darw'in and Nietzschc: a pcople 
that has lost the ability to govem irscif, or ro develop its natural re- 
sources, incvitably falJs a prey to nations suffering from strength and 
greed, 

The conquest brought certain ad vantages to India. Men likc Bcntinck, 
Canning, Munro, FJphinstone and Macaulay carried into the administra¬ 
tion of the Brirish provinces something of the generous liberalism rhat con- 
trolled England in 1831. Lord William Bcntinck, ivitb the aid and stimu¬ 
lus of native reformers like Ram Mohun Roy, put an end to suctee and 
thuggery- The English, after fighting Jii wars in India, with Indian 
money and troops,' to compicte the conquest of India, cstablished peace 
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throughout the pcninsah, builc raiiwayst factories and schools, opcncd 
universiries ar Calcutta, Madras^ Bombay, La hore and AUahabad^ brought 
rive science and rechnology of England to India^ inspired the East with 
rhe dcmocratic ideals of the Wcsi:^ and playcd an important part in rc- 
vealing to the worid the cultural wcakh of India^s past* The price of these 
bcncfaccions was a financial despotism by which a race of transient rulcrs 
drained India^s wealth ycar by ycar as they retumed lo the reinvigoratlng 
north^ an economic despotism that ruined Indlads Industries^ and threw 
her millions of artisans back upon an inadequace soilj and a polirical des¬ 
potism that, Corning so soon after the narrow ty ranny of Aurangzeb, 
broke for a ccntuiy' the spirit of the Indian people. 


II. LATTER-DAY SAINTS 

Christianity in India-^-The **Bral:?7na-Sovmf*—.Moba7mneda?iis7n— 

Rafnakrhf:f7ia— V ivekanjnda 

Ic was nntural and characteristic that under rhese conditions India 
should seek consolation in religion^ For a dme she gave a cordial welcome 
to Christianity; she fonnd in It many echical ideals that she had honored 
for thousands of yearsj and *"before the character and behavior of Euro- 
peans/" says the blunt Abbé DuboiSt “becamc well kno\ra to these people, 
it scemed possible that Christianity might take root among them,”*^ 
Throughout the nineteenth centuiy harassed missionaries tried to make the 
voicc of Christ audible above the roar of the conquering cannon; they 
erected and equipped schooE and hospitals, dispensed medicine and char- 
iry as well as theology^ and brought to the Untouchablcs the first recog- 
nition of their humanity. But the contrasc beeween Christian precept and 
the practjce of Christians Icfc the Hindus sceptical and sacirical, They 
poinced out that the raising of Lazarus from the dead was unworthy of 
remark; their own religion had many more inceresting and astonlshlng 
miracics than this; and any true Yogi could perf o nu miracles today, while 
those of Christianity were apparcntly Knished.'^ The Brahmans held their 
ground proudly, and offered againsc the orthodoxies of the West a system 
of thought quite as subtle^ profound, and incrcdible. ^^The progress of 
Christianity in Indla^” says Sir Cliarlcs Eliot, *'has been insignificant/™ 
Ncverchelcss* the fasclnating figure of Christ has had far more influence 
in India than may be measured by rhe faer rhat Christianity has converted 
six per cent of the population in three hundred years. The first slgtis of 
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that infiticiice appcar tn the Bhagavad-Gitj;'^ rhc IatC5t are evident in 
Gandhi and Tagorc. The clcarcst instance Is in the reform organisation 
known as the Btahata~S(f 7 f!it}* founded in 1818 by Ram Alohun Roy. No 
onc could have approached the study of religion more conscientiously« 
Roy Icarned Sanskrit to read the Vedas, PaJi to read the ^Ttpitaka of 
liuddhism, Persian and Arablc to study Mohammedantsin and the Koran, 
Hebrew to master the Old Tcsramcnt and Greek to understand the New.” 
I hen be took up EngJLsh, and wrote ic with such case and gracc that 
jeremy Bentham wished that James Mill niight profit from the cxamplc. 
In 18 so Roy publ ished his l^recepts of fesns: a Guide to Veace and Happi- 
ness, and announeed: “1 have fountl the doctrincs of Christ more con- 
dudve to moral principles, and herter adapted for the usc of rational 
beings, than any other which have come to my knowledgc.”“ Hc pro¬ 
posed to his scandalized countryn)en a new religion, which should 
abandon polytheism, polygamy, castc, child marrkge, surtce and idoiatry, 
and should woiship onc god—Brahnian. Like Akbar hc dreamed that all 
India might bc unked in so simple a faith; and like Akbar hc underesti- 
mated the popularity of superstition. The BrabimSo'maj, aficr a hun¬ 
dred ycars of usefuJ struggle, is now an extinet force in Indian iifc.t 

The MosJems arc tlie most powerful and interesting of clic rcligious minor- 
ities of India; Lut die study of their religion bclongs to a later volujnc. tc is 
not astonishlng diat Mohammedanism, dcspkc the ^alous dd of Amangzcb, 
faiJed to vvin [ndia to Islam; the mirack is that jMohaniinedanism in India 
did not siiL'cumb to Hinduisme The sim'ivnl of this simple and masculine 
monotheism amid a jungle of pdytheism acccsts the virility of the jMosIcoi 
mind; wc need only rctrall the absorption of Buddhisni by Brahmanisin to 
realizc the vigor of this rcsistancc^ and the measurc of this acKievement. Allah 
now has some yo,000,000 worshipets in India, 

The Hindu has found licrk comfort in any alien faith; and the fignres 
thac have most inspired his rcligious consciousness in the nineteenth een- 

• XiwrJly» die "'Brahma Sociciy"; kno^^Ti more fully 35 ''The Sociery uf che Bcli^^ers 
in Btiåhntmf the Stipieme Spirit." 

flt has today some 5,5qa acHiercntS-^ Another reform or^ankution, ihc 
<Aryan Sociei^^), founded by Swami Dv'amnda, and briilbndy carried forward by die 
hue LaJa Lajpac Ral, denounced casie, polydieii^n, sjuptrsdnon, idoiatry and Chrwdajucj% 
and ui^d a renirn ro die simpler rcLgion af the Tedor, Irs fullower? now number hilf a 
million.*' A reverse inBuence^ of Hlnduism upon Chri 5 TLmity\ appcais in Theosophy-^s 
mimire of HlndiJ my^icism and Chn.$tian moralh\\ develaped m India by two exoclc 
women: Mnic. Helena Blavatsky and Annie Besant 
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tujy were rhose char roo red cheir doctrinc snd practice Ltt the Æneient 
creeds of the pcopk. Ramakrishna, a poor Brahman of Bengal, bccame 
for a time a Christian^ and fclr the lure of Christa* he bccame ac anorher 
time a Moslem, and joined in the austere ritual of Mohammedan prayer; 
but soon his pious heart brougiic hini back to Hmduism, c ven to the ter¬ 
rible Kali whose pricst he bccame, and whom hc transformed in to a 
Morher-Goddess ovcrflowing with tendemess and affeccion. He rejected 
the wa\^ of the Intel leet, and prcachcd lihskti-y&ga—tht discipline and 
union of love. '^The knowlcdgc of God/* he said^ ^^may be likened ro a 
man^ whilc love of God is like a woman. Knowlcdsic has entiv onl^ to 

' ^ r ■* 

the outer rooms of God, and no onc can enter Inro the inncr mysterics of 
God save a lover/’Unllke Ram Alohun Roy, Ramakrishna took no 
rrouble to cdncarc himselfj hc Icarncd no Sanskrit and no Knglish; he 
vvrote nothing, and shunned intcllccrual discourse. ^V^hen a pompous 
logician asked him, arc knowlcdgc, k notver, and the object 

known?'* hc ans^vered^ “Good man, I do not know all these niceties of 
schokstic karning. I know only niy Mother Divine, and chat 1 am her 
son/'“ All religions are good, he taught his folioA^xrs; caeh is a way to 
God, or a stage on the vvay, adapted to the mind and heart of the sceker 
To be converted from one religion to anorher is foolishness; onc need only 
continne on his own way^ and reach to the esscncc of his own falth. “All 
rivers flow to the ocean. Flow, and let others flow^ too!”” He tolerated 
sjTTipathetically the polytheism of the pcoplc, and accepted humbly the 
monism of the philosophers; but in his own livmg faith God a spiHc 
incamated in all men, and the only true worship of God was the loving 
ser\nce of mankind. 

Many fine souls, rich and poor. Brahman and Pariah, chose him as 
G«rz/j and formed an ordcr and mission in his name. The most vivid of 
these folloii^Trs was a proud young Kshatriya, Xarcndranath Dutt^ who, 
fuH of Spencer and Darwin, first presented himself to Ramakrishna as an 
athcist unhappy in his atheism, but scornful of the mychs and supersri- 
tions with which he identified religion. Conquered by Raniakrishna's 
patient kindlincss, “Naren" bccame the young .Masteres most ardent dis¬ 
ciple; he rede fined God as “the tocalitj'' of all souls,”'" and called upon hk 
fellowmcn to practlse religion nor through vain asccricism and meditation, 
but through absolute devotion to men. 

* To the end of bi3 nfe hc acccptcd tht dKMiik>' of Chrbi, but insisted zh^x Buddhi, 
Krishm and other? were ilso incimitiDiu af the ooe Ged. He hknxlf, hc asured Vive- 
Icinand^ i rcinc^omACion of Rama &nd Kdsbna.^^^ 
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Lcavc to die fiexc Jife the reading of thc Vedarttaj and the practice 
of meditation. Let this body which is herc be put at rhe service of 
others! * » » The highest tmth is thb; God is present in all beings. 
Thcy are His multiple forms. Thcre is no other God to scck+ He 
aJonc sendes God who sendes all other beings!** 

Changing his name to Vivekananda^ hc Icft India to seck funds abroad 
for the Ramakiishna Mission. In 1893 he found himself lost and pcnni- 

Icss in Chieago* A day laccr hc appeared in thc ParlJamcnt of Religions 
at the World^s Fair^ addressed the mcedng as a representative of Hindu^ 
isni, and captured everyonc by his niagnificent presence, his gospel of 
the unity of ail religions^ and his simple ethics of human service as the 
best worship of Godj acheism became a noble religion under the inspira¬ 
tion of his cloqucnce^ and onhodox clerg}Tncn found themselves honor¬ 
ing a "^heathen” who said that rhere was no other God than the souls of 
living things, Recurning lo India, he preached to his countrymen a more 
virile creed than any Flindu had offered them since VedJe 

It is a man-making religion that we want- * , . Give up these 
weakening mysticisms, and be strong. . . » For the next fifty years 
. , . let all other, vain gods disappear from our minds. This is thc 
only God that is awakc, our own race, everywhere His hånds, every- 
wherc His feet, cv^erj^where His ears; He covers everything. . . ^ 

The first of all vvoiship is thc worship of those all around us. . * . 
These are all our gods—men and animals^ and the first gods we have 
to worship arc our ovvn countrymen." 

It was but a step from this to Gandhl. 


Ilt. TACORÉ 

Sciertce and art—A ^armly of genmses—Yonth of Rabindrimath— 

Hh poetry—His polkks—His sebool 

jMcanwhile, despite oppression, bittemcss and poverty, India continued 
to creacc science, literaturc and art. Professor Jagadis Chandra Bose has 
won world-renowTi by his researches in clecrricity and the physiology^ of 
plants^ and the work of Professor Chandrasekhara Raman m the physics 
of light has been crowmed with the Nobel prize. In our own txntury a 
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new school of paJnfing has ariscn in Bengal ^ which inerges thc richne^ of 
color in thc Ajanta frescoes with thc delicacy of line in tlie Rajpuc rninia- 
tures. The paintmgs of Abanindranath Tagore share modescJy in thc 
voluptuous mysticism and rhe delicatc arcistry thac broughe the pocery of 

his unde to international farne. 

'J'he Tagores are onc of the great families of history- Davendranath 
Tagore (Bengal i Thakur) was one of thc organismers, and later the head, 
of thc Brah7ri£i-So^fm]; a man of wcalth, etikure and sanetiry, hc becamc 
In his old age a heretic patriarch of Bcngal. From him Ivave dcsccndcd 
the artists Abanlndranath and Gogonendranath, the philosoplicr Dwijen- 
dranath^ and the poet Rabindranath, Tagore—thc last rw^o being his sons. 

Rabindranath was brought up in an atmosphere of comfort and refine- 
ment, in which music, poetry and high discoursc W'ere thc ve ry air that he 
breathed. He was a gcntle spiric from birth, a Shcllcy who refused to die 
young or to grow old; so affeetionate that squirrcls climbed upon his 
"knees, and birds pcrched upon his hands-^ He was observ^nt and recep- 
tivCt and felt ihc eddying overtones of expcrlence with a mystic sensitiv- 
jty- Sometimes he would stand for hours on a balcony> noting with litcraty 
instinet the fignre and features^ chc mannerisms and gaic of each pa^ser-by 
in the Street; sometimes, on a sofa in an inner room, he would spend half 
a day silent with his memories and his dreams, He began to compose 
verses oo a slarc, happy in the thought that errors could be so easily wipcd 
away»* Soon he was writing songs full of tendemess for India—for the 
beauty of her scenerJ^ the loveliness of her women, and thc sufTermgs of 
her people; and he composed the music for these songs himself. AU India 
sang them, and the young poet thrilled to hear them on thc li pis of rough 
pcasants as he traveled, unknown, through distant villages.* Hcrc is one 
of them, translated from thc Bcngali by the author himself; who elsc has 
ever e.xpressed with such sympachecic scepticism the divine nonsense of 

romantic love? 

Tcll mc if this be all tnic, my lover, teU me if this bc true. 

Wben tiiese eyes flash their Hghcning chc dark clouds in your breast 

make stormy answer* 

Is it true thar my lips ane sweet like thc opcning bud of thc first 
conscious love? 

Do thc memo ries of vanished monihs of Alay Hngcr in my limbs? 

Does thc eanh^ like a harp, shiver into songs with the touch of my 

feet? 
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Is it then true chat che dewdrops fali from the eves of night when 1 
am scen, and ihe niorning lighc is glad when it wraps iny boåy 
roundr 

Is it mie, is it true^ thar your love traveled alonc through ages and 
worJds in search of me? 

Thac w'hen you found me at last, your age-long desire found utter 
peacc in my gencie speech and my cyes and Ups and floAving hair? 

Is ic chen true chat che myseerj' of the InBnitc is written on this 
lictle forehead of mine? 

TeiJ me, my lover, if all tins be true?" 

There are many ^dmies In these poems*—an Intense and yet sober 
patriotisme a feniinincly subtle understanding of love and woman^ nature 
and man; a passionate penetration into the insight of India's phiJosophers; 
and a TennysonJan delicacy of sentiment and phrase* ]f there is anv fault 
in them Ic is that they are too consistencly bcaiitiful, too monoronously 
idealistic and tender. Ever)^ wornan in thcni is lovely, and every man in 
them 15 infatuated uTth ’svoman, or dcath, or God; nature^ thougb some- 
times terrible, h always sublime, never bleak^ or barren, or hidcous.t 
Perhaps the siory of Chicra is Tagore’s storys her lover Arjana tires of her 
in a year becausc she Is complecely and unintermptedly bcautiful; only 
when she loses her beautj^ and, bccoming strong, takes up the natural 
labors of li fe, does the god love her agaln—a profound symbol of the 
contented marriage." Tagore confesscs his I imitations w^ich captivaring 
grace: 

My lovCi once upon a time your poet launched a great epic in his 
mind. 

Alas, I was nor careful, and it stnick your ringing ankicts and Ciime 
to grief. 

It brake up in to scraps of songs;, and lay scatcered ac your feet.* 

There fore he has sung lyrics ro the end, and all che world except the 
crirics has heard him gladly. Indk was a Urde surprised when her poet 

•The iTn>rv importanc vdumcs art Ghjwjdi {1913)1 Cbhra <1914), Ttt Fosi-Office 
(1914), Tbe Gardcnt^ (1914)^ Fmh^^ittprmg (191«^ and Red Ohrand^ri (1923)* The 
pcKt'$ Dwn Å(y {1917) is 1 bccDcr guide ro undeminjing hiiii than E- 

Thtimpion's R. Tagore, PorJf attJ Drmnaim (OxfbrtL 1926). 

tCf. his inignificenr line: *^Wheri 1 go from hence let this be my panlog word, ihat 
vfhat J have scen is ticsurpassablc/’* 
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received thc Nobel prize (1913); the Bengal reviewers had seen only his 
faults, and the Calcutta professors had osed his poems as cxamplcs of bad 
Bcngali.* The young Narioiialists disllkcd him because his condemnation 
of the abuses in India’s moral life was stronger rhan his cry for poUtical 
frcedoni; and when he was knighted ic scemed to them a betrayal of 
India. He did not hold rlie honor long; for when, by a tragic misundcr- 
sranding, British soldicis fired into a religious gathering at x\inntsar 
(1919), Tagorc returned his decorations to thc Viceroy with a stinging 
letter of renunciation. Today he is a solitary figure* perhaps thc most bti- 
pressive of all men now on the earth: a reformer who has had thc cour¬ 
age TO denounce the most baslc of India’s institutions-the castc system- 
and the dearest of her beliefs—transmigration;” a Nationalist who longs 
for India’s liberty, but bas dared to protest agalnst thc chauvinism and 
sclf-seeking that play a part in the Nationalist movementj an educator who 
has tired of oratory and politics, and has rccreatcd 10 his ashratH and 
hermitage at Shanriniketan, 10 teach some of thc new generation his gospeJ 
of moral self-liberation; a poet broken-hearted by the premature dcath of 
his wife, and by the humiliation of his countryj a philosophcr steeped in 
the Vedemtar a mystic hesitating, like Chandi Das, bemcen woman and 
God, and yct shom of the anccstral faith by the extent of his Icaming; 
a lover of Nature facing her messengers of dcath with no other consolation 

than his unaging gift of song. 

“Ah, po«, the evenbg dram ncarj your hair is tumhig grey. 

Do you in your lonely musing hear the messagc of the liereafter?” 

"It is evening,” the poet said, “and I am Ibtening because some onc 
may cali from thc village, latc though it be. 

I watch if young straying hearts meec together, and ttvo paits of 
eager tyes beg for musie to break their silence and speak for them. 

VVho is diere to weave their passionatc songs, if I sit on thc shorc 
of life and contcmplate dcath and thc beyond? ■ • . 

It is a trifle that my hair is tuming grey. 

1 am ever as young or as old as die youngcst and the oldest of this 
village, . . . 

1 hev ull have need for mc, and I have no time to brood over tlie 
after-lifc. 

I am of an age with caeh; what matter if my hair tunis grey? 
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IV, EAST IS WEST 

Chffngjjt^ Ijidh—Ecotiofmc chåTig^s—Social—Tlie decaybtg c aste 
systet/t — Castes and guilds — Untouchables — The 

etnergcnce of 'aotnoji 

That a TTian unfamniar wkh Toglish till almost fifty should write 
Tnglish so well is a si^n of rhc case with which sonic of the gaps can be 
bridged between that East and tha c W^cst whosc mating another poet 
has banned. For since the birth of Xagorc the ^^^cst has come to the 
East in a hundred ways, and is changing every aspcct of Oriental life, 
Thlrty thousand miles of raiiways have webbed the wastca and gbars of 
India, and carned \^'estcm faces into every village; tclegraph wires and 
the printing press have brought to every student the news of a suggest- 
IvcJy changing world; Engllsh schools have taught Biitish history with 
a view to making British citizens, and have unwittmgly inculcated Énglisii 
ideas of democracy and libcrty. Even the Fjisf n,o\v j ustilles HeraeJitus. 

Reduced to poverty in the nineteenrh century by the superior machin- 
ery' of British looins and the higher calibre of Bridsh guns, India has 
now Tumed her face reluctantly towards industrial izatlon. Handicrafes 
are dying, factorics arc growing. At jamsetpur the Tara Iron and Steel 
Company employs 45,000 men, and threatens the Icadersliip of American 
firms in the production of Steel.*' The coal production of India is itiount- 
ing rapidly; within a generation China and India may overrake Europc 
and America in lifting out of the soil the basic fuels and materuils of 
industry. Not only wLll thesc native rcsourccs meer native needs, thev 
may competc with rhc West for rhc markers of the world, and the 
conquerors of Asia may suddenly find their markets gonc, and the 
standards of living of their people ar home severely reduced, by the coni- 
peeition of low-wagc labor in once docile and backward (i.e,, agricul- 
tural) lands. In Bombay there are factorics in mid-Victorian stylc, -with 
old-fashioned wages that bring tears of envy to the cyes of Occidental 
Torics.* Hindu employers have replaced the British in many of thesc 
industries, and exploit their felJow’ men with the rapacity of Europeans 
bearing the white man’s burden. 

• [n 19? i the« wefe eighty-chree ctinon f^ctoncs tn Bombay, wiih 180,000 cmplDy«$, 

and an ii-crage wagc-fcak of th!ny-th«o cents a dav. Of })vdoo,«x 3 InJbns cneagcd in 
mdusrn', are women, 14% are chiMren urtder ftiuriMn.* 
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The economic basis of Indian sociery has not changed withouc afFecting 
rhe social instimtions and moral custonis of the peoplc. ~l ht caistc system 
was concoived in cernis of a stade and agricul rural societys Ir pro vided 
ordcr, but gave no openlng ro unpedigreed genius^ no purcliasc co ambi- 
rion and hope, no stimulus to invention and enterprisej it was doomed 
when the Industrial Revolution reached India’s shores* The machinc does 


not rcspect persons: in most of the factories men work side by side wlrh- 
out discriminarion of caste^ trains and trams give berth or standing-room 
to nll wl \io can payt cooperative societies and political parties bring ali 
grades together^ and in the congestion of the urban theatre or Street 
Brahman and Pariah rub clbows in unex[>ecced fellowship^ A raja an- 
nounces thar everj'^ caste and creed xvill find reception at his courtj a 
Shudra becomes the enlightened ruler of Baroda^ the Bra}jfria-So 7 mj 
tic nounces caste, and the Bengal Provlncial Congress of the National 
Congress advocates the abolition of all castc distinetions fonhwith.* 
Slovvly the machina: lifts a new class to Avealth and power, and brings the 
most ancienc of li ving aristocracies to an end. 

Alrcady the castc terms are losing significancei The ’w ord Vaisya is 
used in hooks today^ bue has no appUcacion in actual hf c. Even the term 
Shudra has dlsappcarcd from the north, whUe in the sourh it is a loose 
designation for all non-Brahmans.” The lower castes of oldcr dajrs have 
in eficet been replaced by over three chousand “castes” that arc really 
guilds: bankers, merchams, manufacturers, farmers:, professors, engincers, 
trackwalkcrs, college women, butehers, barbers, fishermen, actors, coal 
miners, vvashemicn, cabmen, shop-girls, bootblacks—these are organized 
into oceupacional castes that differ from our tråde-unions chiefly in the 
loose expcctaciou thar sons will foUow the trades of their fathers. 

The greac tragedy of the caste system is that ic has muhiplied, from 
generation to generation, those Untouchables whose growing number and 
rebelllousness undenninc the institution that created them. ‘fhe Outeastes 
have rcccived into their rauks all thosc vvere enslavcd by war or debt. 


atl ihe children of marriages between Brahmans and Shudras, and all those 
unfoiTunates w^hosc work, as seavengers, butehers, acrobats, conjurois or 
exccutioners was stamped as degrading by Brahman ical law;** and they 
have swollen their mass by the impro\ddcnt fertiliry of the™ who 
nothing to lose. ITeir bitter poverxy has made clcanliness of bodyt cloch- 
ing or food an impossible luxurj'' for them; and their fellows shun them 
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with cvtry stnst.* Therefore thc laws of castc forbid an Untouchable to 
approach ncarcr than m-enty-four feer to a Shudra, or seventy-four fcec 
to a Bralinian;" if rhe shadow of a Pariah falls upon a man of. caste, the 
latter must remove the contamination by a purifylng ablu don, Whatever 
thc Outeaste touches is thereby defiled.t In many parts of India he must 
not draw wattr front the public wclls, or enter tempics used by Brahmans, 
or send his children to the Hindu schooIs.“ The British, whosc policies 
have in some degree coniributcd to thc impoverfehrnent of the Outeastes, 
have broughe them at Icast cquality before thc law, and cqual access to all 
British-controllcd colleges and schools. The Nationalist movement, under 
the inspiration of Gandtii, has done mueh to iessen the disabilitics of the 
Untouchablcs. Perhaps another generation will see theni extcmally and 
super£cjally free. 


The Corning of jndustry, and of Western ideas, is disturbing the ancient 
mastery of the Hindu male. Industrialization defers the age of marriagc, 
and rcquires thc “emancipation” of woman; that is to say, thc woman can- 
not be lured into the factory uniess she is persuaded rhat home is a prison, 
and is entitled by law to kcep her eamings for herself. Many real reforms 
have come as incidents to this emancipation. Child marriagc has been 
foimally ended (1929) by raising the legal age of raarriage to fourteen for 
girls and to cighteen for men;*" suttee has disappeared, and thc remarriagc 
of widows grows daily^ polygamy Js allowed, but few men practisc 
it “ and rourisrs are disappointed to find that the temple dancers arc 
almust extinet. in no other country is moral reform progressing so 
rapidly. Industrial city life is dra-wung women out of purdah; hardly sLx 
per cent of the women of India accept such seclusion today.“ A number 
of lively peKodicals for women discuss the most up-to-datc questions; 
even a birth-control Icaguc has appeared,** and has faeed bravely thc 
gravest problem of India—indiscriminate fertilicy. In many of the prov¬ 
inces women vote and hold political office; rssTce women have been presi- 


■ wfio abstain endrely from anirrul food acquirc such an acuie scn» of smcll 

diat Khcy pcrccivc in a mufuent, froni a personøs bieack, or from th« C3eudadon of thc 
skin* whether that pcrani Hai caeen ihæbc or not; and cliac afitr a lapse of iMTnrv'-four 

fJn 1^1 j thc child of a rich Hindu of Kohat feil into a founiain anå was drovmecL 
Np oue was at lund but its mother and a paMng Ouicasic. The lauer affcrcd to plLuigc 
into thc water and rcsciie thc cbilii but thc mother refused; she preferred the dcath of 
her child to thc defilement of [Ilt fduntaln.^ 

tin thc ycar 191 j there were jrcmarriagcs of widows; in ihere were 2,363.^ 
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dent of thc Ii^dian National Congress. Alany of rhem have takcii dcgrees 
ac the umvcrsitics, j^nd have bccomc doctors, lasvyers^ or professor^.*^ Soorit 
tio doubt, the tabics will be tumcd, and women wLIl rule* Alust not somc 
wild Western influence bear the guilt of this fiaming appeal issued by a 
subaltern of G andhi to the women of India?— 

Away with ancient pitrdid^I Come ont of the kitchens quiek! 

FUng ihe pots and pans rattling inco the comers! Tcar the cloth 
ftom youi eyeSj and sec the new world! Let your husbands and 
brothers cook for themselves. Thcte is mueh work to be dune to 
make India a nation!" 

V. THE XATIONALIST MOVÉMENT 

The 'ivestemi^ed stvdents — The secularization of &tw™ — The 

Indian National Congress 

In 1913 there Avere over a thousand Hindus studying in England, pte- 
sumably an equal number in Ajnerieat perhaps an equal number elsewhere* 
Thcy marvelcd ar the privUeges enjoyed by the lowliest ciri7,ens of western 
Europe and America; thcy studied the French and American RevolutionSt 
and read the literature of reform and revolt; chey gloated over the Bill 
of Rjghfe, the Deckration of the Righrs of Man, the Deck rarion of Inde- 
pcndence^ and the American Constirution; they went back to their coun- 
tries as centers of infection for democratic ideas and the gospel of liberty* 
The Induscrial and scientific advances of the W est, and rhe victory of the 
Allics in the \Var, gave to these ideas an irtesistible prestige; soon c ve ty 
student was shoucing the bartle-cry of freedom. In the schools of England 

and America the Hindus kamed to be free. 

These Westcm-cducated Orientals had not only taken on poUtical 
ideals in the course of their education abroad, they had shed re^ious 
ideas; the tw o processes atc usually assodated, in biography and in history- 
They camc to Europe as pious youths, w^edded to Krishmu Shiva, Vishnu, 
Kali, Rama . * * ; chey touched science, and their andent faiths \vere 
shattered as by some sudden catalytic shock. Shom of rcligious belieft 
which is the veiy^ spirit of India, the W^escemizcd Hindus retumed to their 
country disillusioned and sad; a thousand gods had dropped Jead from 
the sktes* Then, mevltably. Utopia iillcd the placc of Heaven, dcnnx^racy 

* Tilis does npt Swnc, in thd sdgnLhcsnt phrasc of Ooomiraswarnyi have 

^rttLimcd from Enmpe to India.* 
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bccanic a substitute for Ntruarntf libcrry repbccd God. Whar had gone 
on in Europe in the sccond half of thc cightccntli ccntury now wcnt on in 
che East. 

Ncvcrthdcss rlie ticw idcas dcvdopcd slowly* In 1885 a fcw tiindu 
leaders niet at Bombay and founded thc “Indlån National CongrcsSt” but 
thcy do not secni to have dreamed then even of Home Rule. The effort 
of Lord Curzon to partition Bengal (that is^ to destroy t[^e unlty and 
strenglir of the most powerful and policically conscioiis commnnity in 
India) roused the Nationalists to a more rebel mood;, and at the Congress 
of 1905 the uncomproiiiising Tilak demanded S'Kvaraj^ He had created the 
word" om of Sanskrit roots stiJI visible in its English translation—“self- 
ruleJ^ In that sanie eventful ycar Japan defeated Russia i and the Easc^ 
which for a century had been fearful of the \^'est, began to lay plans for 
the libcracion of Asia. China followed Sun Yat Sen, cook up the sword, 
and feil into thc arms of Japan* India^ wcaponicss, accepted as her leadcr 
onc of the strangest figures in hist ory ^ and gave to rhe world the unprece- 
dented phenomenon of a revolution led by a saint, and waged without 
a gun. 


VT. MAHATMA GANDHI 

m 

Portråit of a snhit—The nscetic—The Christku—The education of 
Gandbi—ln Afrks—Tbe Revolt of sin the man"— 

Prison years—'Young !ndk"—Tbe revolution of the 
spiitning-vabeel—Tbe acbievevients of G andbi 

Picture the uglicst, slightcst, weakesc man in Asia, with face and flesh 
of bronze, close-cropped gmy head, high cheek-boncs, kiiidly Jictle browm 
eyes, a large and almost toothless mouth, larger cais, an enoitnous nose, 
thin arms and legs, clad in a loin cloth, standing before an English judge 
in India, on crial for prcaching “non-codperation” to his cotintr\''men. Or 
picture him scared on a small carpet in a bare room at his Satyagrabasbravj, 
—School of Truth-Seckers—at Ahmcdabad: his bony legs crossed under 
him in yop fashion, soles upward, his hånds busy at a spinning-whecl, his 
face lined with rcsponsibility, his mind aexive with ready answers to eveiy 
questioner of freedom. From 19*0 CO 1935 this naked weaver was borh 
thc spiritual and the poiitical leadcr of 320,000.000 In dia ns, ^Vhen hc ap- 
peared in public, crowds gathered round him to touch his clothing or to 
kiss his feer," 
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Four hours a day he spun the coarsc khuddaTy hoping by his cxample 
CO pcrsuaJe his councrj'mcn to use chis simple homcspvin instcad of buying 
the product of thosc British looms that had ruined the textilc induscry 
of India, His only possessions were three rough clorhs—r\vo as his ward- 
robe and one as his bed, Oncc a rich la^vycr^ he had given all his prop- 
eny^ to the poor^ and his wife^ after some macronly hesitadon, had foF 
loxved his cxan^plc, He slept on the bare floor^ or on the earih. He lived 
on nuts, plantains, lemons, oranges, dates, rice, and goat^s often for 

months together he took noching but ni;lk and fruic; once in his ILfe he 
tasced mcae^ oceasionally he ate nothing for weeks. '"i can as well do ^vith- 
our my eyes as withouc fasts, What the eyes are for the outer w^orld, fasts 
are for the inner/^“ As the biood thins^ he feltt the mind clcars^ irrelevan- 
cies fali away> and fundamental things—somedmes the very Soul of the 
World—rise out of Ahya likc Everest through the clouds. 

At the same time that he fasted to sce divinity^ he kept one toe on the 
earrh, and ad\iscd his folio wers to take an enema da i ly when they 
fasted^ lest they be poisoned with the aeid products of the body's self- 
consumption just as they might bc finding God.** ^V^hen che iMoslenis and 
the tiindus killed one another in thcological enthusiasm, and paid no 
heed ro his pieas for pcacc^ he went with out food for chree weeks to move 
them. He became so weak and frail chrough fasts and pr i va dons that 
when he addre^ed the great audienccs that gathered to hear him, hc spoke 
to them from an uplifted chair. Hc carrlcd his asectickm into the ficid of 
sex, and TATshed, like Tolscoi^ to limit all phy^ical intcrcourse to delib- 
erate reproduedon. He too, in his youth, had indulged the flesh too 
mueh, and the news of his father^s deach had surprised him in the anns 
of love. Now he retumed with passionate remorse to the BritfmiachaHa 
rhat had been preached to him in his boyhood—ahsolute abstention frona 
all scnsual desire, He persuaded his wife to live with him only as sister 
with brother; and '*from thac time/' he tells us, “all dissensjon ccased/" 
\^"hen he reaiiEed that India^s basic need was birch-control, he adopeed not 
the methods of the VVest, but the theories of jMakhus and Tolstoi, 


Is ic right for ns, who know the situation^ to bring forth children? 
We only niukiply slaves and ^^eaklings if wc eoncinue rhe process 
of procrcation whilsc wc feel and remain hclplcss. . , , Xot till India 
has become a free nacion . * ► have wc the right to hring forth 
prageny. * , , 1 have not a sbadow of doube diac married peoplc^ if 
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they wish wcU to the coaritry and want to see India become a nation 
of strong and handsomc, welL-fonned men and women, would prac- 
tice self-restraint and ccase to procrcatc for thc time being.** 

Addcd to these elements in his character were {^ualities strangely likc 
those that, wc are told, distinguished the Foundcr of Cltristianity. He did 
not niouth the name of Christ, but hc acted as If he accepted every word 

of the Sermon on the Mount. Not since St. Francis of Assisi has aoy life 
known to history been so marked by gcntlcness, disinterestedness, slm- 
plicity, and forgiveness of enemies. It was to thc credit of his opponents, 
but still more to his own, that his undiscouragcable courtesy to them won 
a fine courtesy from them in return; the Government sent him to iail 
with profuse apologies. He never showed rancor or resentment, Thiice 
he ysr^ attacked by niobs, and beaten almost to death; not once did hc 
letaliatc; and when one of his assailants was arrested he refnsed to enter 
a charge. Shortly after the worst of all riots between Mosicms and Hindus, 
when thc Moplah Mohanuticdans butehered hundreds of unamicd Hindus 
and offered their prepuces as a co ven ane to Allah, these same Aloslems 
were sericken with faminc; Gandhi coUeeted funds for them from all 
India, and, with no regard for the best precedencs, forwarded every ojitui, 
without deduction for “overhead,"' to the starving enemy.*' 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was bom in 1869. family be- 
longed to the Vaisya caste, and to the Jain sect, and practised the ahhnsa 
principle of nevet injuxing a li ving thing. His father was a capable admb- 
istrator but an herctical financier; hc lost place after place through hon- 
esc>% gave nearly all his wealth to charicy, and left the rest to his family," 
While still a boy Mohandas becamc an atheist, being displcased with thc 
adulterous gallantrics of certain Hindu gods; and to make clear his ever- 
lasting scom for religion, he ate mcat, The meat disagreed with him, and 
he retumed to religion. 

At eight he vrås engaged, and at twelvc he was married, to Kasturbai, 
who remained loyal to him through all his adventures, liches, poverty, 
imprisonments, and ETahmacharia. At eighteen he passe d cxaminarions for 
thc univcrsicy, and went to London co study law. bi his first year there he 
read eighty books on Christianity. The Sermon on thc Mount “went 
straighe to my heart on the first rcading.”* He took thc counscl to return 
good for evil, and to love even one’s enemies, as the highest cxprcssion of 
ail human idealism; and he resolved rather to fail with these than to suc- 
ceed without them. 
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Recuming to Indk in 1891, hc pracdscd law for a time in Bombay, re- 
fusing CO prosecuie for debt, and always reserving thc right to abandon 
a case which he had come to think unjtist. One case led him to South 
Africa; there he found his fcUow-Hindus so malcreated that he forgot to 
return to India^ but gave himsclf completely, without remunerarion^ to 
the causc of removing the dUabilities of his country men in Africa* For 
ewenty years hc foughe this issuc out untU the Government yicldcd. Only 
chen did he return home. 

Traveling through India hc rcali/cd for the first rime the complete 
destirucion of his peoplc* He was horrificd by the skelccons whom he saw 
toiling in the helds, and the lowly Ontcasces who did the menLil work 
of the towns. It seemed to him citat the discriininarlons againsc his coun- 
CT^TOen abroad werc merely one consequence of their poverty and sub- 
jection at home. Keverthelcss he supported England loyally in the War; 
he even advocated chc enlistment of Hindus ^vho did not accept the prin¬ 
ciple of non-violence, Hc did not, at that time, agree with those \Ti'ha 
called for independcnce; hc believed chac Brirish misgovemment in India 
was an exception^ and that British govemment In general was good^ that 
British govemment in India was bad just because ic ^nolated all the prin¬ 
ciples of British govemment at homej and chat if the English pcoplc 
could bc made to understand the case of the Hindus, it would soon accept 
them in full broche rhood into a commonwealih of free dominions*'* tic 
trusted that when the War was over, and Britain counted India^s sacribee 
for chc Empire in men and wealth, it w^ould no longer hesitate to give her 

But at the closc of the AVar the agitation for Home Rule was met by 
the Rowland Acts, which put an end to freedom of speech and press; 
by the establishment of the impotent legislaturc of chc Montagu-^Chclms- 
ford reforms; and finally by the slaughter at Amritsax. Gandhi was 
shocked into decisive action. Hc rceumed co the Viceroy ihc decorations 
which he had received at varlous times from British govemments; and he 
issucd to India a call for activc civil dlsobedicncc againsc the Government 
of India. The people responded not wlch pcaccful rcsiscance^ as he had 
asked, but wich bloodshed and violence; in Bombay, for cxamplc^ they 
killed fifry-chrec unsympathetic Parsces**^ Gandhi, vow^ed to akmtsa^ sent 
out a second message, in which hc callcd upon chc people to postponc the 
campaign of civil disobedicnce, on the ground that It was degenerating 
into mob nile. Seldom in hiscory had 3 man shown more courage in 
accing on prindple, scoming espcdicncy and populariiy* The nation was 
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astonishcd at his decision; ic had supposed itself ncar to success, and it did 
not agree with Gandhi that the mcans migln bc as imponant as the end. 
The reputation of the Mahiit?}!a sank to the Jowest cbb. 

It was just at this point (in March, 1922) that the Government deter- 
niined upon his arrest. He made no resistance, dedined to engagc a lawyer, 
and oiFered no defensc, When the Prosecutor charged him with being 
rcsponsible, through his publications, for the violencc that had marked 
the outbreak of 1921, Gandhi replied in teims that iifted him at oncc to 
nobdity, 

I wish to endorse all the blame that the leamcd AdTOcate-Gcneral 
has thrown on my shouldcr in conncction with the incidents in Bom- 
bay. Madras, and Qiauri Chaura. Thinking over these deeply, and 
sJeeping over them night af ter nJghc, it is imposKtble for mc to 
dissociate myseif from these diaboJica] crimes. , . . Tlie leamcd 
Advocate-General h quite right when hc says that as a man of 
responsibility, a man having received a fair sharc of education, . , , 

I should have kno^vn the consequences of every' one of my acts, I 
knew thac I was playing with fire, [ ran the risk, and if 1 was set 
free I would still do the same. I felt this moming diat I would have 
faiied in my dnty' if I did not say what I say here just now. 

I wanted to avoid violencc. I w'ant to avoid violcnce. Non- 
violcnct is the first artide of my faith. It Ls also the last articlc of 
niy creed. But I had to make my choice. 1 had diher to submit to 
a system which I considered had done an iircparablc harm to my 
country, or ineur the risk of the mad fury of my pcoplc bursting 
forth when they understood die trurh from my lips, 1 know that 
my peuplc have sometimes gonc mad, I am deeply sorry for it, 
and I am therefore herc to submit not to a light penalty but to the 
highest penalty, I do not ask for mercy. I do not plead any c.x- 
tenuadng act. f am here, therefore, to invhe and cheerfuUy submit 
to the highest penalty that can be inflicied upon mc for what in bw 

is a deliberatc crime and what appears to mc to be the Jtighesi duly 
of a Citizen.” 

The Judge expressed his profound regrer that he had to send to jail 
one whom millions of his countrymen considered “a grcac patriot and a 
greae leadcr”; hc admitted that even those who differed ftom Gandhi 
lookcd upon him “as a man of high ideals and of noble and even saincly 
life.”" He senteneed him to prison for six yeats. 
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Gandhi was put under solicary confinement, but hc did not complain. 

do not scc any of the other prisonerSj” hc wrote, “though I really do 
not see how my society could do them any hami*" But fed happy* 
My nature likes londiness. I love quietnessp And now I have opportunity 
to_ engage in studies rhat 1 had to neglect in the outside world/"* He in^' 
structed hiniself sedulously in the writings of Bacon, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Emeison, Thorcau and Tolstoi, and solaced long hours with Een Jonson 
and Walter Scott. He read and re-read the Bhagavad-Gita, He studicd 
Sanskrit, Tamil and Urdu so that he might bc able not only to write for 
scholars but to speak to the multitude. Hc drew up a detaded schedule 
of studies for the sis years of his imprisonnient, and pursued it faich fully 
rili accident inten-ened. used to sit down to my hooks with the delighr 
of a young man of t\venty-four, and forgetting my four-and-fifty years 

and my poor hcalth/*“ 

Appendicitls secured his rclease, and Occidcnial medicinc, which he 
had ofcen denounced, secured his rccovery- A vast crott^d garhered at 
the prison gates to grcct hini on his exit, and many kissed his coatse 
ment as hc passed. But he shunned politics and the public cye, pied hk 
weakness and iHness, and retired to his school at Ahmedabad, where he 
li\*cd for many years in quict isolation with hk students. From that re-^ 
treat, however, he sent forth weckly, through his mouthplecc 
Indiiiy cdicoriaLs expounding his philosophy of revolution and life. He 
begged his foUowcrs to shun violcnce, not only because it would be 
suiddal, since India had no guns, but because it would only replacc one 
despotism with anot her “Histor>^” he told them, “teaches one that those 
who have, no doubt with honest motives, ousted the greedy by using 
brute force agalnst them, have in their tum become a prcy to the disease 
of the conquered. . , * My interest in India's freedom wLil cease if she 
adopts violen t means* For their fruit will be not frccdoni, but slavery/"* 

The sccond element in his creed was the resolute rejecrion of modem 
industry, and a Rousseauian call for 3 return to the simple life of agri- 
culcure and dontcstic industry in the villagc* The confinement of men 
and women in factories, making with machines owncd by others fractions 
of articles whose finished form they will never see, scemed to Gandlti 
a roundabout way of burydug liumanity under a py ram id of shoddy 
goods* AIosc machinc prodnets, hc thoughi, arc unncccssary; the labor 
sav cd in using them k consumed in making and repairing them; or if 
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]abor is really saved ic is of no benefit to labor, but only to capitab labor 
is thrown by its own producdvicy in to a panic of “technological uncm- 
ploynicnc.”^ So he rcncwcd tlic Suadeihi niovemcnt announced in J905 
by Tilak; sclf-produ etion was to be added to &iL'araj, self-rulc, Candhi 
made the use of the charka, or spitining-whecl, a test of loyal adhercticc 
to the Nationalist movement; he asked that every Hindu, even the richest, 
should wcar homespun, and boyeott the alien and mcchanical textiles of 
Britain, so that the hoines of India might hum oncc more, through the 
duil winter, %vith the sound of the spinnlne-wheel,* 

The respoase was not universal; it is difiicult to stop history in ics 
course. But India tried. Hindu students e 3 'crywhere dressed in khaddar; 
highboin ladies abandoned their Japanese silk saris for coarse cloths 
wovco by themselves; prostitutes in brot h c Is and con viers in prison bcgan 
to spin; and in many cities great Feasts of the Vanities werc arranged, as 
in Savonarola’s dav, at which wcalrhy Hindus and merchants brought 
from their homes and warehouscs all their iniportcd cloth, and fiung it 

in ro the lire. In onc day at Bombay,alone, 150,000 pieccs were consumed 
by the flames.* 

The movement away from industry failed, but it gave India for a decade 
a symbol of revolt, and helped to polari?je her mute millions into a new 
unity of political consciousness. India doubted the rneans, but lionored 
the purposc; and though it questioned Gandhi the sratesman, it took to iis 
heart Gandhi the sainr, and for a moment became onc in reverencing him. 
It was as Tagorc said of Kim: 

f ic stopped at the thresholds of the huts of the thousands of dis- 
possessed, dressed likc onc of their own. Hc spoke to them in their 
own bnguage. Here was li ving truih ac lait, and not oiily quotations 
from books. For this reason the Alahattm, the name given to him 
by the pcople of India, is his real nanie. Who eisc has fck likc him 
that alJ Indlåns are his own flesh and blond? . . ^ When love came 
ro the door of Trtdia char door svas opened wide* - , * At Gandhi^s 
call India blossomcd forth to new greatness, jusr as once before,, in 
carlier cimcs^ when Buddha pmclaimcd the midt of fcMow-fceling 
and compassion among all Hvmg creamres ' 

It was Gandhi's task to unify India; and hc accomplishcd it. Orher 
Tasks await other men. 



CHAP. XXIO 


A CHRISTIAN E P I L O G U E 


Vn, FARE WELL TO INDLA 

One cannot conckidc clie histoiy of India as one can conchidc the 
history of Eg>"pt, or Babyloiiia, or Assyria; for thac Iilstory is still bcing 
made, that civihzation is still creating. Culturally India has been reinvig- 
oratcd by mental conract with thc est, and her liicrature today is as 
fertile and noble as any* SpLriinally she is still struggling with siiperstition 
and excess thcological baggagc, but there is no lelling how quickly the 
acids of modem science will dissol ve these supemunicrary gods. Politically 
the last one hundred years liave bronght to India such unity as she has 
seldom had beforc; partly the urdty of one alien govemment, partly thc 
unity of one alien speech, but above all the unity of one welding aspiration 
to liberty. Econoniically India is passing, for bccter and for worse^ out 
of medievalism mto modem industry^ her wcaldi and her trade ivill grow, 
and beforc thc end of the centur}=' she will doubtless be among the powers 

of the earth. 

Wc cannot claim for this civilization such dircct gifts to our owm as 
w'e have traced to I^ypt and thc Ncar East^ for these last werc the ini- 
mediate anccstors of our own culture, while the history of India, China 
and Japan flowed in anocher stream, and is only now beginning to touch 
and inducncc the current of Occidental life^ It is true that even across 
the Himalayan barricr India has sent to us such quesdonablc gifis as 
grammar and logic, philosophy and fables^ hypnoHsni and chess. and above 
all-j OUT numcrals and our decimal systenL But these arc not the essence 
of her spirit; rhey are trlfles compared to whac vve may leaxn from her 
in the future. As invention, industry and trade bind thc continents together. 
or as they fling us inco conflict w ith Asia, wc shall study its dvilizations 
more closely, and shall absorb, even in enmity, some of its ways and 
thoughts. Perhaps, in return for conquest, arrogance and spohation, India 
will reach us the tolerance and gcnrlcness of thc mature mind, the qulct 
contene of thc unacquisltivc soul, thc calm of thc understanding spirit* 
and a luiifying, pacifying love for all Ilving things. 













BOOK THREE 


THE FAR EAST 
A. CHINA 

An ttnperor tnovt's Kow to gavem whco poecs arc fivc to 
makc pcople to iict histmiaiis to rU die tradif 

minisrcrs lo give advke, the poor to gnimblc at ta\cs> stu¬ 
dents ro leam lessotis alutid, worknien ro pnise iheLr skil] 
and seek wotk, pcoplc to speak of inyrLingi and old men to 
find fiuJt vdth evemhing, 

—Addrejf af Dtihe of Shaa io Klag Lf-Tr^jng^ 

f J. 84^ BjC.* 





CHRONOI-OGY OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION« 


LegCTjdi^j Rid^itr 

2851-2737: Fu Hsi 

^737'-^’ Shcn Nnn^ 

2697-2397: Huanp iTi 

2356-2253: Y^o 

2255-2305: Shun 

3105-1766: HfLt Dyvasty 
3305-1197: YQ 
i 818-1766: Chich Ku«i 
1766*1 iij: Sf^ang (iJTJif Tni) Dynftrly 
1766 - 1751 ; T'ang 

1198-1194: VVu Y'ihp thc mhcist emporor 
1154-1113: OiPu-Hsir4 ittEidel of wkked- 

I1C!S 

1131-355: Cboii Dyjroffy 
1132-1115: VVu*Wacig 
FL 1123: Wcn Warg, auchor (?) of dic 

Bo^k of Cbaagcf 
1115-107S: Chcng Wang 
1115^1079: OioLi Kvng, author (?) of thc 

Cboii-Si^ or LdKTj of Choa 
770-355: The Feiidd Age 
683*6^: Kuang Giung^ prime nunisrer of 

a-|-B T> 

Tsi 

604-517: Lao-rae (?) 

551-478; Cofifuciuj 

501: Confuciys Chicf iMagktratc of 

Chuog-tu 

498: Cotifudiis Aczmg Supr:. of Pub¬ 
lic Works in Duch^' of Lu 
497: Confuclus Minisier of Cdme 
496: Resignadon of C^nfuoius 
496-^3: Confucius* Wander-_vcars 
R.450: Mo Ti, philosophcr 
403-331: Period of [he Conictidliiig States 

*A11 dates before 551 dx. are appro:dmaEe; 


FL 39b: Yang Chi^i philosopher 
371-289: iMcncIus^ philo^ophcr 
B+ 370: Ch'a3ng*izft philosophcr 
D* 350: Ch'a P'ingi poet 
B. 305: Hsiin-izc, phUoMphcr 
o. 333; Han Feif esssvist 
330*323; Conqucsr an^ uniiicadon of 

China by Sliih Huang-tl 
255-306: Dynasty 

211-iiJ: Shih Huang-d, “First Empetor"’ 
206 GsC.-3ii AJi.: Han DyTiaity 
179-157 bjc.: VVen Ti 

e. 145: Szuina Ch'ien+ liiaoHan 
140-87 Bæ.: VVu Ti, reformer eruperor 
5-Z5 Ajl,; Wan^ ATang, socialbt emperor 
67 A^,; Goming of Buddhism to China 
O-100: Fusi: kuown nuuufaE^mrcx of 

paper m ChÉna 

200-400: Taixar invasions of Cbina 
221*164; J^riod of the Three Kingdonts 
221 ^ 18 : The Afmor Oyntistiei 
365-427: 'Pao Ch'ien^ poet 

Fi 364: Ku K^ai-chih, patnær 
490-640: Grcar Age of Buddhist Sculp- 

ture 

618-905:; T^ffirg Dyniifr;^ 

618-637: Kao Tsu 
617^50: T*ai Tsung 
651-716: Li Ssi4-h5Qi% paincer 
699-759: Wang Wei, pointer 
B. c^L 700: Wu Tao-tze^ pdntcr 
705-761: Li Po, poet 
713*770: Tu Fu, poet 
7IJ-7JIS; Hsuan Tsunp (Mine Huiiie) 
7jj: R^vok of An Lu-shan 

aU before 1800 A4 j. are unccrtaln* 


636 
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AJ>* 


768-8:4: 

770: 

7 JS-K 46 i 

868: 

907-5)61! 

9611-9(76: 

970: 

I 069- 1076: 

1040-1106: 

1041: 

1100: 

IIDI-I126: 

11 z6: 


1117-1379: 
1 161; 


1163-1117; 

1111 : 

1160-1768; 

1369HI195: 

1369: 


11^: 
I ^68-1644^ 

i;(«-i 399 : 

1403-1475; 

IJ17: 

ij7i: 


Hift Yu, essayist 
OldesT extanr black prints 
Pq ChCi-it poet 
Oldest emot princed book 
Fhvtr DyTiattKs^' 

Block piinnng cf Chuicse 
ClassLcs 

Fim sipprarancc of paper moficy 
Nonb^^ Stitig DyjiÆSiy 
T^aJ Tiiu 

First great Oiiiacst cncyclopedifl 
AdminLsiratica df Wang An- 
shih, socialist prime iimiisccr 
Li Luig-micii* paintcr 
Pi Si“itng makes oiovabLo cj^ 
Kmo Hsi, painrer 
Hql Tsung^ anist emperor 
Tatars sack Hui Tsurg's capi- 
lalj Ken Lang (K’aÉfcng)^, re¬ 
moval qf Capital td Lin-ad 
(Hadgcliow) 

S€>atbffni Suii^ Dyjiatfy 
Ctiu Hsi philosopber 
Fim known usc of gunpowdcr 
in war 

Jenghi?, Khan 

Jengltiit Khan invades Chtna 
Fwjw (Afofflgoi) DyTiaiiy 
Kublai Khan 

Afajxro Polo Leaves Vcnicc /or 
China 

Marco Palo retums to \>Jiice 
jlfj/jg Dyftasiy 

Tsn 

Ch'cng Tsn (Vimg Lo) 
PortiagcM ar Canion 
Sfiani^ lake the Phii^pincs 


i57j-i6?o: Shen Tsung (Wan Li) 

1657: tjiglish tfaders at Canton 
1644-1911; Cb'/jig {Aid'joribu) DyfidSity 
1661-1711; K'arig Hsi 
17^6-1796: Ch'ien Lung 
1795: Fim prohibitiofl of opium trade 
i8w: Sccond probibicion or opium tnde 
1813'j 901: Li Hung'ChangT stacesman 
1834-1908: Tm Hsi, ^Dowagcr Empresa” 
{839^1841; Fim *^Opiom War” 
i8yD-iS64z "Pai-p''ing ELcbellion 

1856-18601 Sccodd “Opiuni War^ 

1858-1860: Rtiiisia selves Chinc^se Eerritoiy 

nonh of the Ainur River 
1B60: France seizes Indo-China 
1866-19:5: Sun Var-sen 
1875-1968: Kuang Hsu 
1894: The Sino-Japanc5c War 
1898: Gemianv takes Kiauchciw; U- takes 

Att Philippines 

1898: The reform cdicts of Kuang Hsu 

190a: The Boxer Llprising 

J905: Abolinon of the examlnadon s^tmem 

191 r: The Qiinesc Revolution 

1911; fJaiix-Mar.): Sun Yar-$cn Provisioml 

Presidenc of ihc Chinese Re- 
public 

J9ii-t9i6: Yuan Shi-k'aL President 
1914: Japan takes Kiaoehow 
19E5: The “Twentv^-one Demands" 

1910: C^Pfain Spccch") adopted in 

the Chincse schoots; hélght of 
the “New Tide^ 

1916: Cliiang K'al-shek and Borodui suhduc 

the nonli 

1937: The and-comniuntsc reaction 
1931; The Japanesc oceupy Mmeburk 








CHAPTER XXllI 


The Age of the Philosophers 

1 . THE BEGINNINGS 

Enhnates o f the Chinese 

T he intellectual dlscovery of China was one of the achicvcmcnts of 
the EnJightenment. 'These peoples,*' Diderot wrocc of the Chinese^ 
“are superior to all other A^iatics in antiqulcj% art, intcilcct, wisdom^ pol- 
icy^ and in their taste for philosophy; nay, in the judgment of ccrtain 
authors, chcy dispute chc palm in chese matters with the most enlightencd 
peoples of Europe.”^^ '^'Thc body of this empire,” said Volcaire, *'has ex- 
istcd four thousand years, without having undergone any sensible altera- ■ 
rion in its laws, ctistoms^ language, or c ven in its fashions of apparel. . ^ . 
The organizadon of this empire is in tmth the hest rhat the world has ever 
seen. " This respcct of scholars has survlv^cd doser acquainrance, and in 
some contemporary observ^ers it has reached the pitch of humble admira- 
don, Count Keyserling^ in one of the most instructive and imaginative 
books of OUT time^ conciudes that 

alcogcthcr tlie most perfeet tjp: of humanity as a normal phenom- 
enon has been elabnrated in ancient China . * , China has created the 
highest universaJ culturc of being hitherto known . . ^ The greatneas 
of China takes hold of and impresses me more and more . . . The 
greae men of this country stand on a higher leve] of culturc than 
ours doj , . . these gentlemen* . . . stand on an cxtraordinarily high 
level as tj'pcs* cspecially their supciiorit}^ impresses mc. . . . How 
perfeet the cogncsj^ of the culrured ChinamanI * » , China's suprem- 
acy of form is unquestionable in all circumstances. * * The China- 
man is perhap the profonndest of all menA 


The Chinese do not troublc ro deny this; and until the present eeneury 
{there arc now occasional cxceptions) rhey werc unanimous in regarding 
the inhabitants of Europe and America as barbarians.* Ic was the gentie 

* The deposed .Mandaehu at Tsieg-taa. 

s 39 
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custom of tlxe Chtnese, m offici^il docunients bcforc r86o, co cmploy thc 
character for “barbarian” in rendering thc term “foreigner”; and thc bar- 
barians had to srlpulatc by trea^y ^har this translation should bc improved/* 
Likc most other pcoples of thc carth» ^'the Chine^e consider themselves 
the most polished and clvilixcd of all nationsPerhaps they are right, 
despjte thcir political corruption and chaos, thc ir backward science and 
sweated indiistr>% thcir odorous cities and ofIal-srrc\Yn fidds, thdr floods 
and famincs, thcir apathy and erudty^ thcir poverty and superstition, thcir 
rcckless breeding and suicidal wars, thcir sLaughters and ignominious de- 
feats. For bchind this dark surface that now appears to the aben eye is 
onc of the oldest and richest of living clvilizations: a tradition of pocery 
reaching as far. back as 1700 B.c.i a long record of philosophy ideahstic and 
ycc practical, profound and yet intd ligi ble; a mastery o f ceran^ics and 
painting uneqitalcd in thcir kindj an easy pcrfection, rivaled only by thc 
Japanese, in all the minor arts; the most effeetive morality to be fonnd 
among the peoplcs of any tkne^ a social organization that has hdd together 
more human beings, and has endured through more centurics, than any 
other knoVI n to histor).''; a fonn of govemment vvhich, imtil the Revolu¬ 
tion destroyed it, was ahnost thc ideal of philosophers; a society that was 
civilized when Greecc was in habited by bar barians, that savv the rise and 
fail of Babylonia and Assyria, Persia and Judea^ Athens and Rome, Venice 
and Spain, and may yet survdve when thosc Balkans called Europe have 
reverted to darkness and savage What is the secret of this durability 
of gov-enunent, this anistry of hand^ this poise and depth of soul? 

2* The M id die Flowery Kmgio?// 

G eography—Ruce—Frehistory 

If wc consider Russia as Asiatic—which it was till Peter, and may be 
again-then Europc becomes only a jagged promontory of Asia, thc in- 
dustrial projcction of an agricultnral hinreriand^ thc tentative fingers or 
pseudopodia of a glant continent. Dominaring that continent is China, as 
spacious as Europe, and as populons. Henimed in^ through most of irs his- 

• Tht Oiijiese sctiolir who hdped Dr. Cil« td tmrisJace of the cTtiucts m GfWij 
of CbuKtc LitfTomrCj stut him, as i well-foeant farcwcll, poem in wHkh oceurred these 

griclous lincss 

Froui df littraturt his iilumlncd the n;iciQn of nations; 

And ndw* ics Influcncrc has gonc fonh to rtgenerate a barbafian ofhciaL" 
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tory, by tlic krgest ocean, thc hJghest niotincaitis, and onc of the most 
extensive deserts in the worJd, China cnjoycd an isolation that gave her 
comparativc sccurity and permanence, immutability and stagnation, Hence 
the Chinese called their crauntiy not ChiTia but Ticn-Ijua—'Vaåcr thc 
Heavens"—or S2 -/jæx—“W ithin the Four Scas”—or iddie 

Kingdont”—or “Middlc Flowery Kingdom”—or, by dc- 

cree of thc Revolution, Chujj-}ywa-tnm-l:uo—^\Yiåd[c Flowery Pcopic’s 
Kingdofn*”* Flowers it has in abundance, and all the varied natural scener)' 
that can come from sunshinc and floacing mists, pcrilous mounrain crags, 
niajcstic rivers, deep gorges, and swift watcrfalls amid rugged liills. 
Through the fertile south runs thc Yang-tze River, three thousand miles 
in Icngth; farther north the Hoang-ho, or Y^cllow River, descends from 
the western ranges amid plains of loess ro carrj' its silt through vacilladng 
estuarics oncc to the Yellow Sea, now to the Gulf of Pechili, tomorrow, 
possibly, to the Yellow Sca again. Along tlicsc and the Wc i and other 
broad streams* Chinese civilization began, drlving back thc beast and the 
jungle, holding the surrounding barbarians at bay, clearing the soil of 
brush and bramble, ridding it of destructivc insects and corrosive deposits 
lilte salcpetre, draining the msi^hcs, fighting droughts and fioods and 
devastating changes in the courses of thc rivers, drawing thc w'atcr 
patiently and wcarily from these friendly enemies into a thousand canaU, 
and budding day by day through centurics—hues and houses, tem pies 
and schools, villagcs, cities and States, How' long men have toiled to buLId 
thc cK'iiizations that men so readily destroy! 

No one knows whence the Chinese came, or what w'as their race, or 
how old their civilization is. The remains of thc “Peking jMan”t suggese 
the great antiquitj' of the human ape in China; and the researches of 
Andrews have led him to condude that Mongolia was thickly populated, 
as far back as 20,000 b.c., by a race whose tools corresponded to the 
“Azilian” development of mesolithic Europe, and whose descendants 
spread into Siberia and China as sourhern ,Mongo]ja dried up and bccamc thc 
Gobi Deserr. The discoverics of Andersson and others in (lonan and sourh 
Manchuria indicatc a ncolichic culture onc or two thousand ycars later 
than similar stages in the prehistory of Sumciia. Some of thc 

stone tools found in these ncolothic dcposiis resemblc exaetly, in shape 


■ Thfi Yang-m titif SKanghai h ihttc niilw wJde, 

t Cf. p. 91 
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and pcrforanons, the iron knives now uscd in noftiicrn China to rcap thc 
sorghum crop^ and this circumstancc, small though ic is, rcvcals thc prob- 
ability chac Chincsc culcure has an impressivc continulty of seven thousand 
years.“ 

Wc muse not, through the biur of distance, cxaggeratc thc homo¬ 
gencity of this culture, or of the Chincsc pcople. Sonic elements of their 
early art and industry appear to have come from Mesopotamia and 
Turkestan; for example, the ncolithic pottery of Honan is almost idcnricnl 
wirh thac of Anau and Susa,“ The present “Mongolian” type is a highly 
complex mixture in which the primitive stock has been crossed and rc- 
crossed by a hundred Invading or immigrating stocks from Mongolia, 
Southern Russia (the Scythiansr), and central Asia.** China, Uke India, 
is to be compared with Europe as a W'hole rather than with any one nation 
of Europe; ic is not the united home of one pcople, but a medley of human 
varictics different in origin, distinet in language, diverse in character and 
art, and often hostiie co one another in customs, morals and govemment. 


3. The Unkno'ian CeTititries 

The CreatioTi accordmg to Cbbia—Tbe combig of outtttre—Wine 
end cbopstickt—The vlrtuoits erMperors—A royal athetst 

China has been called "thc paradise of historians,” For centurics and 
miilennjunis ic has had official historiographers who recorded everything 
that happened, and mueh besides. Wc cannot trust them further back 
ihan 776 B.C.; but if ive lend them a ready ear they will explain In detail 
the history of China from 3000 B.c., and the more pious among them, likc 
our ovvn seers, wili describe the crearion of thc world. P’an Ku, the first 
man (they tell us), afcer Jaboring on the task for eighccen thousand ycars, 
hammered thc universe into shape aboui 2,229,000 b*c. As hc worked 
his breath became thc wind and the clouds, his voicc became the thunder, 
his vcins the rivers, his flesh the earth, his hair thc grass and trees, his 
bones the metals, his sweat the raln- and thc insccts that clung to his body 
btfeame thc human race.“ Wc have no cvldencc to dlsprove this Ingenious 

cosraology. 

The earlicst kiugs, says Chincsc Icgcnd, reigned eighteen thousand 
ycars caeh, and struggled hard ro tum Fan Ku*s lice into civilized men. 
Eefore the arrival of thesc ‘'Celestial Emperors,” wc are told, "the pcople 
werc like beasts, cloching themselves in skins, fceding on raw flesh, and 
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knowing their morhers but not their fathers”—a limitation which Strindberg 
did not consider cxciusively ancient or Cliinesc. Then came the emperor 
Fu I Jsi, in prccisely 1851 witli the hetp of his enlightened Quccii hc 
taught hi^ people marriagc, niusic^ writing^ painring^ fishing vvich nets^ the 
domesTicaTion of animals^ and the feeding of silkworms for chc secrction of 
silk. Dying, he appointed as his successor Shen Nung, vvho introduced agri- 
culture, invented the vvooden plough, cstabiished markets and trade^ and 
devcloped rhe science of mcdicine from the curadve vaiues of planis+ So 
legenJ, which loves personalities more than ideas^ attributes to a few in- 
dividuals the laborious advanccs of many generations* Thcn a vlgorous 
soldler^mperor^ Hnang-ti, in a reign of a mere ccnTur}% gave China the 
magnet and the wheel, appointed official historians, built the fim brick 
srructures in China, erected an obser\"atory for the study of the stais, cor- 
rccted the calendar, and red ist ri bueed the land. Yao rulcd through another 
centurj^ and so well ihat Confucius, writing of him cighteen hundred years 
Jater in what must have seemed a hectically *'modern“ age, moumed the 
degeneration of China. The old sage, who was not above the pious fraud of 
adoming a tale to point a moral, in fonns us chat the Chinese people bccame 
virtuous by merely looking at Yao, As firsc aid to reformers, Yao placed 
ourside his palace door a drum by which they might summon him to hear 
their grievances^ and a tablet upon which they might wrire their ad vice to 
the government* *‘Now,’^ says the famous Boék &f Historyf 

conceming the good Yao ic is said that he niled Chimg^krio for nne 
hundred ycarSt the years of his life being one hundred, ten and sL\. 

Hc was kind and bene%^olent as Heaven, wise and disceming as chc 
gods* From afar his radiance was like a shining cloud, and approach- 
ing near him hc was as hiilliant as the sun. Rich >vas hc withouc 
ostentadon^ and regal without luxuriousncss. Hc worc a ycllow cap 
and a dark tunic and rode in a red chariot drawm bv whitc horses;* 

The ca%^cs of his thatch w^erc not trimmede and the rafters were un- 
planed, whlle the beams of his house had no ornamental ends. His 
principal food was soup, indifFercntly compounded, nor was he 
choice in sclccting his graJn* He drank his broth of Icncils from a 
dish thac was made of clay, using a wooden spoon* His person w'as 
not adomed vvith jewelsj and his clothes were without embroidery^ 
simple and withouc variery. Hc gave no attention to uncommon 
tliJngs and sttangc happenings, nor did hc valne thojse things that 
were rare and pcculiar. He did not listen to songs of dalliance, his 
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chaxiot of State was not crriblajtonod+ » » + In siinimcr he worc liis 
sinipJe garb t>f cotton^ and in winter hc co%^crcd himsclf wUh skins 
of the deen Yet was hc the richest^ the wisest^ the longcst-livcd 
and most belovcd of al] that ever rulcd Chimg-kuo}* 

The last of rhesc 'Tive Rulers" was Shun^ the model of filially devoted 
sons^ the patient hero who fought the Boods of the lloang-hOt improved 
the calendar, scandardized weights and measures^ and endeared himself 
to scholastic poste rity by rcducing the size of the whip wirh which Chinese 
chiJdren were educatedn In bis old age Shun (Chinese tradition tells us) 
raised to a pkee beside himself on the thronc the ablest of his aides^ the 
great engineer Yii, who had controlled the Boods of nlne rivers by cutting 
through ninc mountains and forming nine lakesj **but for Yii^” sav the 
Chinesei ‘'we should all have been fishes/*“ En hk reign, aceprding to 
sacred legend, rice wine was dkco vered, and was prcseiited to the Emper or ^ 
but Yii dashed It to the ground^ predicting: -^The day will come when 
this thing will cost some one a kingdom.^’ He bankhed the discover er 
and prohibited the new bcverage; whereupon the ChinesCt for the in¬ 
struction of posterity^ made wine the national beveragc, Rejccting the 
principle of succession by royal appointment^ Yii cstabtished the Hsia 
(L.e., “civllized'^) Dynasry by making the throne hered ha ry in his family^ 
so that idiots altemaeed witb mediocrities and geniuses In ^e govemment 
of China. The dynasty was broughe 10 an end by rhe whimsical Emperor 
Chieh^ who amused himself and hk wdfc by competling three thousand 
Chlnesc to jump to their euthanasy in a lake of wine. 

We have no \vay of chccking the accounts transmitted to us of the Hsia 
D^Tiastv bv rhe earlv Chinese historians. Astronomers claim to have verified 
the solar ecUpse mcntioncd by rhe records as oceurring in the years iidy 
B.G,, but coiupetcnt crities have challenged these calcuIations.“ Bones found 
in Honan bear the namts of ru lers traditionally ascribed to the sccond or 
Shang DjTiasrj''i and sojne bronze vesscis of great antiqultv^ arc tentativelv' 
artributed to diis period* For the rest we must rely on stories whose truth 
may not be proporrioned to die ir charm. According to anclent tradition 
one of the Shang emperorst Wu Yi, was an atheist; hc defied the gods, and 
blasphcmed the Spirk of Heaven; he played chess with ir, otdered a court- 
jer to make its moves, and derided ic when it lost; having dedicared to jt a 
Jearhern bag, he filJed the bag with bJood^ and amused himself by making it 
a target for hk arrows, The hktorians, more vinuous than hktorj^ a-ssurc 
us thac VV'u Yi wos siruck dead with Hghtning. 
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Chou H^in, royal invcntor of chopscick^^ brought rhe dsmasty to an end 
by hh incredibk wickedncss. have heard,” hc said, ^'that a man's hcart 
has seven openings; I wauld fain make che cxpcrimenc upon Pi Kan^'-his 
ministcri Chou^s wifc Ta-ki was a model i>f Jiccntiousness and cr\iclty: ar her 
coiirt voluptuous dances wcre pcrformcdT men and womcn gamboled 
nakcd in her gardens. When public criticism rose shc sought to still k wirh 
novekics of corturc: rebels wcre made to hold ficry metals in thek hands^ 
or to walk greased polcs over a pit of live charcoaJ; when victims felJ into 
thc pit the Quecn was miich amused co see thcm roast." Chou Hsin was 
ovcrthrown by a conspiracy of rebels at home and invaders from thc 
western State of ChoUj who set up die Chou D^’nasU'^ thc most enduring of 
aU the royal houscs of China. TTie victorious leaders rcw'arded thc ir aldes 
by making thcm al most independent ru lers of the many provinces into which 
the new rcalm ^vas divided; in this way began thac feudalisni which proved 
so dangcrous to gox^emmene and yet so stimulating to Chinese letters and 
philosophy* The ncw comers mingicd cheir biood in marriage w^ith the gider 
srocks, and the mixture provided a slow biolc^ical prclude ro the fim his¬ 
torie civilization of thc Far East, 

4. The First Chhiese CMlki3tion 

The Feudal Age hi Cbhia—Aji able 7iimhteT’^The stniggle bc- 
t^een cust07f7 and lam — Cntture and aTjarehy — Lo^^e 

ty ries frojn the *^Book of Odef^ 

The feudal States diat now provided for al most a thousand ycars w^hat- 
ever polirical order China was to enjoy^ wcre not the creation of the con- 
ejuerors; they had grown out of the agricultural communities of primitive 
d2ys through the absorption of the weaker by thc stronger, or the merger 
of groiips under a eommon chicf for the defense of their fields agalnst thc 
cncompassing barhariam. At one time there wxrc over sevenreen hundred 
of these principalicie^s, ordinarily consisting of a wallcd towti surrounded by 
cuJtivated land. with smailcr walled suburbs const itu ting a protccrive cireum- 
fcrencc.“ Slowdy thesc provinces coaleseed into fifry-five^ covering vvhat is 
now thc district of Honan w ith neighboring portions of Slian-st. Shen-si 
and Shantungs Of thesc fifty-f\ve che most iniporcant wxrc Ts'i, whicJi laid 
the bases of Chinese govemment, and Chin (or Tsin), which conquered aU 
the rest, establbhcd a unihed empire, and gave ro China thc name by w'liich 
ic is known to neariy all thc w^orld but icself. 

The organizjrtg genius of Ts"i w^ Kuan Chung, adviser to the Duke 
Fluan. Kuan began Iiis career in histor}' by supporting Huan's brother 
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against him in thtir compccicion for chc contro] of Ts^L, and almosc kilicd 
Huan in battic. Hum won, captiircd Ku an, and appointcd him chicf min¬ 
ister of the State. Kuan made his masrer ptjwcrful by replacing bronze w'ith 
iron wcapons and toois, and by cstablishing govemmcntal monopoly or 
Control of iron and $alt.^ Hc taxed nionevj fish and salt^ '"in ordcr t 6 help 
the poor and reward wlsc and able men."** Dwring his long mifiistry Ts*i 
became n well-ordcrcd statc^ a stabil i^cd currency^ an cfficient admin¬ 
istration, and a flourishing culturc. Confucius, who praised poliricians only 
by epitaph^ said of Kuan: "^Dowm to the present dav the people cnjoy tEie 
gifts which hc conferred. But for Kuan Chung wc should now be wear- 
ing our hair disheveled, and the bppets of our coats buetoning on the left 
side,"** 

in the feudal coutts was dc\^cloped the characteristic courtesj'' of the 
Chinese gentleman. Gradually a code of man nets, ceremonies and honor was 
cstabLished, which bccamc so strict thac it served as a substicuce for religion 
among the upper classes of socictJ^ The foundation.s of law werc laid, and a 
great struggle set in bet^vcen the rule of custnm as developed among the 
people and the rule of la^v as formubted by the stare. Godes of lavv were 
issued by the duchics of Cheng and Chin (535^ 512 mueh to ihc 

horror of the pcasantr\\ who predicted divinc punishment for such out- 
rages; and indeed the Capital of Cheng was soon after^vard destro ved by 
fire. The codes werc partial to the aristocracy^ who were exempted from chc 
regulations on condirion that they ^ould dbcipline themselves; gentlemen 
murderers were allowed to commit suicide^ and mo^st of them diid, in che 
fashJon later so popular in sutmrai Japan, The people protested that theVr 
too, could discipline themselves^ and callcd for some Hamiodius or A risto- 
giton ro liberale them from this new tyranny of law, tn the end the two 
hostJIc forces, custom and law^ arrived at a wholcsome conipromisc: the 
reach of law was narrowed to major or national issues, while the force of 
custom continued in all minor matters; and since human affairs are most ly 
mi nor matters, custom remained king. 

As the organisation of States proceeded^ ic found^ formulatlon in the 
Chou-lt^ or Law of Chou, a volume traditionally but incredibly ascribed to 
Cliou-kungt uncie and prime tninister of the second Duke of Chou. This 
legisbtion, suspiciously infused wkli che spiric of Confucius and Mcncius* 
and therefore in all Ukclthood a ptoduct of the end rarher than of the be- 
ginning of the Chou Dynastv> set for two chuusand ycars the Chinese con- 
ception of govemment: an emper or ruling as the vicar and ‘Son of Heaven/* 

■ Thu is Canfiictiii' gloomy way of iiulicatin^ that but for Kuan ihc ChbcsG people 
wogJd still bc bafharbus^ for ihc barbimns habitually buttoned tlicir coats on the jeft 
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and hoJdlrtg povvcr dirough cl\e posscssion of vinuc and pietyj an a^istoc^acv^ 
partly of bJrth and pirtlv" of training^ adtiiinLstering clie olHces of the State; 
a pcople dntifully tilling tbc soil^ Uv'ing in piafrjarcha] families^ cnjoying; civil 
righcs but ha ving nn voicc in public affaini; and a cahinet of six ministriøs 
Control I ing rci-pccdvdy thc lif c and actlvkics of thc cmperor^ the U'dfarc 
and carly marmgc of thc pcoplc^ thc ccrcmonics and divinations of religion, 
thc prcparation and prosccution of war^ thc administration of justicc^ and 
thc organization of public works.^ It is an almost ideal codc^ more probably 
sprung from thc mind of some anonvTiious and irrcsponsiblc Pbto than from 
the practice of leaders suJlied with actnal power and deating wich actual men. 

Since mueh devilcry can find rcK>m c ven in perf eet consticutions, the polit- 
ical history of Gtiiia during the Feudal Age was thc usual mixture of pcrsc- 
vering rascaJicj^ with periodic reforms. As wealth increased, luxury and ex- 
travagance comipccd thc aristocraevt whilc niusicians and assassins^ couite- 
sans and phiiosophers niingled at thc courts^ ^md later in tlic Capital at Lo- 
yang. Hardly p dccade passed without some assault upon thc nevv States by 
the hungry barbarians ever prcssing upon the frontiers.” War beeaine a 
necessity of defense, and soon a method of offense; it graduaced from a 
ganic of thc arisrocracy to competitive slaughtcr among the peoplc; heads 
were cut ofF by tens of thousands. ’VV^irhin a lictlc more than two een- 
turics, rcgicides disposed of thirty-six kings." Anarchy grew, pnd the sages 
despaired- 

C^-er these ancient obstacles Hfc made ics plodding way* The pcasant 
sowed and reapcd, occasionally for hbnsetf^ usuatty for his feudal lord, to 
whom both hc and thc Jand bdongcd; not until the end of the dynasty did 
peasant proprictorship raisc its head. Tlve statc—i.c., a loosc association of 
feudal barons faintly acknowicdging one ducal sovercign—conscripted labor 
for public Works, and irrigated thc fiejds wich exiensivc canals; officials in- 
structed the people in agriculturc and arboriculmrc, and supervised thc silk 
industry in alJ its details. Fishing and thc mining of salt were in many 
provinces nionopobzed by the govemment** Domesdc trade flourished in 
thc towns, and begot a small bourgeoisk poKi«$ed of aimost modem com- 
forts: they ^^ore leather shoes, and drcsscs of homespun or silk; they rode 
in cares or chariots, or tra veled on thc rivers by boat; they li ved in wcU- 
builc houscs, used tables and chairs, and ate thc ir food from plates and dbhe$ 
of omamented potte rv^i" their standard of living was probably highcr than 
that of tlieir contemporaries m Solon^s GrcecCj or Numa^s Rome. 

Amid conditions of disunity and apparent chaos the mental lif c of China 
showed a vital i ty distu rbing to the generalizations of historians. For in 
t his dlsordcrly age were la id the bases of China^s language, lircrature. 
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philosophy and art; the combinatton of a life made ncwly secure by cco- 
nomic organisation and provision, and a culrure not ycc foi^cd into coO’ 
formity by the tyranny of incscapablc tradition and an imperial govem- 
ment, served as the social franicwork for the most Creative period in the 
history of the Chinese mind. At every court, and in a thousand towns and 
villagcs, poets sang, potters tnmed cheir wheels, fotindera cast stately 
vessels, Jcisurely scribes formed into beauty the c haracrers of the written 
language, sophists taught to cager students the tricks of the intellect, and 

phiJosophers pined over the imperfeetions of men and the dccadence of 
States. 

We shall study the art and language later, in their more coraplcte and 

characteristic development; but the poetry and the philosophy bclong 

spccifically to this age, and consdtute the classic period of Chinese chought. 

Most of the verse w ritten before Confucius has disappearedj vvhat remains 

of ir is chicfly his own stem selection of the more respectablc samples, 

gathered together in the Shi-Chmg, or “Eook of Odes,” tanging over å 

thousand ycars from ancient composidons of the Shang Dynasty to highly 

modem poems as recent as Pythagoras. Its three hundred and five odes 

celebratc with unrranslatable brevity and suggestive imagery the piety 

of religion, the hardship of war, and the solicirude of love. Hcar the 

timely lament of soldiers tom from their hnmes and dedicated to un- 
incdligibie desth; 

•i 

How free are the wild gtese on chclr wmgs, 

And the rest they find on the bushy Yu trees! 

But wc, ccascicss coilers in the kmg's services, 

Cannot even pLint oor milict and ricc* 

What will our parents ha%'c to rely on? 

O thou distant and azure Heaven! 

^Vhen shall all this end? , . ^ 

^Vhat Icavcs have not tumed purplc? 

’VVbat man is not tom from his wifc? 

Mercy be on us soldiers:— 

Are wc not also men?" 


Though this age appears, to our ignorance, to have been almost the 
barbaric infancy of China, love poetry abounds in the Odes, and plairs 
a gamue of many moods. In onc of these poems, whispering to us across 
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diose bu ried centuries chat seemed so model to Coofucius^ we hear the 
voice of eternally rcbclllous youcht 05 if to say that nothing is so oid- 
fashioned as revolt: 

I pray you, dcar^ 

My Itrtle hamlet leave^ 

Nor break my willow-boughsi 
’Tis nor that E should grieve. 

But I fear my sire to røuse. 

Love pleads witii passioii disarrayed^— 

“A sire's conmiands muse be obeyed.^^ 

I pray you, dear, 

Leap not across my walL 
Nor break my mulbcny^-boughs; 

Not that I fear their falk 

But Itst mv brother^s wrath should rouse, 

Æ 

Love plcads with passion disarrayedj— 

**A brother*s words must bc obeyed.” 

I pray you, dear^ 

Steal not the garden do^ra^ 

Nor break my sandal trees; 

Not that I care for these, 

But oh| I dread the talk of towI^- 
Should lovers have their wilful way^ 

Whatever would the neighhors say?" 

And another-the most ncarly perfeet, or the most csceUendy craoslated, 
of all—rcvcals to us the ageicss antiquiry of senclmeot: 

The moming gIor\" cHmbs above my head, 

Pale flowers of white and purplc^ blue and red. 

1 am disquicted. 

Dovn m the wlthcred grasses somethlng stirrede 
I thought k was his footfall that I heard. 

Then a grasshopper chirred. 

I climbcd the hili just as the new moon showed^ 

I saw him coming on the southem road, 

My heart bys do^ra its load." 
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5 . The VTe-Confucian Thilosopbers 

The of Changes"—Th€ and the “yin^'—The Cbmese 

Enlightemnem—Teng Skib^ the Socrates of Chim 

The choracreristic productioa of this epoch is phUosophy. It is no 
discredir to our species thac in all ages its curiosity has outrun its wisdom, 
and its ideals have set an impossiblc pce for its bcliavior. As fat back 
as 1250 B.C, wtt find Yu Tze sounding the keynote in a pithy fragment 
then altcady stale, and now still fresh in counscl to laborious word- 
niongcrs who do not know that all glory ends in bittemess: “He who 
renounccs farne has no sonow’“-happy the man who has no history! 
From that dme until our own, China has produeed philosophers. 

As India is par excellence the land of metaphysics and religion, China 
is by likc preeminence the home of hunianistic, or non-theological, phi- 
losophy. Almost the only important Work of metaphysics in its literature 
is the strangc doeument with which the rccoided history of Chinese 
thought begins-the !-Chhtg, or “Book of Changes-’’ Tradition insists 
that it was written In prison by one of the founders of the Chou Dynasty, 
Wen Wang, and that its simplest origin went back as far as Fu Hsi: this 
legendary emperor, wc ar c told, invented the eight kita, or mystic tri- 
grams, which Chinese metaphysics idcntifics W'itli the laws and elements 
of nature. Each trigrani consisted of three lines—some continuous and 
lepresenring the male principle or yavgy some broken and representintr 
the female principle or yin. In this mj'stic dualisin the yang represented 
also the positive, active, prodnctive and ceiestial principle of liglit, heat 
and lifc, wliilc the yrn represented the negative, passive and canhly prin¬ 
ciple of darkness; cold and dcarh. Wen Wang immortalized himsclf, and 
racked titc head of a billion Chinese, by doubUng the number of strokes, 
and theteby raising to sLvty-four the number of possible combinations of 
continuous and broken lines. To each of these arrangements some law 
of nature corresponded. All science and history were contatned in the 
changeful interplay of the combinations; all wisdom lay hidden in the 
sL\ty-four hsiangs, or ideas sjTnbolically represented by the trigmms; 
uldmately all reality could be redueed to the opposition and union of the 
two basic factors in the universe—the male and the female principlcs, the 
yang and the yin, The Chinese used the Book of Changes as a manual 
of divination, and considered Ir the greatest of their classics; hc who should 
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understand the combinations, wc arc told^ would grasp all the h\vs of 
nature. Confucjus, who edited the volume and adomed it whh comnien- 
tarics, ranked it above all orher wriringSt wished thar hc niight be 
free to s|>cnd fif ty years in its study.^ 

This strange volume, ihough congenial to the subtic occuldsm of the 
Cliinese soul, is alien to the positive and practical spirit of Chinese phi- 
losophy. As far back as wc can pry into the past of Chlna we find 
philosophcrs; but of those who preceded Lao-rze time bas preserved only 
an occasional fragment or an empty nanie. As in India, Persla, Judea and 
Grccce, the sixth and fifth centuries saw, in China, a brilliarit outburst 
of philosophical and llterary genius^ and as in Greece, it began with an 
cpoch of rationalist ^'enlightennient.” An age of war and chaos opened 
new^ roads to the advancement of unpedigreed talent, and cstablishcd a 
demand, among the people of the tow'ns, for instructors skilJed in impirt- 
Ing the arts of the mind. These popular tcachers soon discovered the 
uncerrainry of theoIogj% the relatlvitj-' of morals and the Imperfections 
of govemments, and began to lay about them with Utopias; scvcral of 
them wxrc put to dearh by authoritics \vho found it more difficult to 
answer than to kilL According to one Chinese tradition Confucius him- 
selfi during his tenure of officc as Minister of Grime m the Duchy of Lun 
condemned to dcath a seditious officer on the ground that “hc was capablc 
of gathering about him large crowds of men; that his arguments could 
easily appeal to the mob and make pcrvcrslty respektable; and that his 
sophistiy' was sufficiently rccalcitrant to take a stand againsc the accepted 
judgments of rlglu.”” Szuma-^Ch^ien accepts the story; some other Chinese 
historians rcject it " let us hope that it is not true, 

The most famous of these inteilcctual rebels was Teng SKih, who was 
execueed by the Duke of Cheng during the yotitli of Confucius. Teng, 
says the Book of Lieh-tzej “taughr the doctrines of the relativity of right 
and wTong, and employed Inexhaustible arguments.™ His enemles charged 
him with being wdling to prove one thing one day and its opposite the 
next, if proper remuneration were forthcoming; hc offered his services 
CO those who were crying their cases in court, and allowed no prcjudice 
to interfere with sc^viceabilitJ^ A hostlle Chinese hJstorian tclls a pretty 
story of him: 

A weakhy man of Tcng's nativc State was drowned m the Wci 
River, and his body was taken up by a man who demanded of the 
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bemvcd family a large sum of money for its redemption. Tlie dead 
man's family soughc Teng’s counset. “Wair,” said the Sophisr; 

“no othcr family will pay for the body.” The advjct was followcd, 
and the man who held rhe corpsc becamc anxiouii and also camc to 
Teng Shih for advice. The Sophist gave the same counsch "Wait; 
nowhere else can they obtalit the body.”" 


Tcng Shih composed a code of pcnology that proved too idealistic for the 
goveminent of Clicng, Annoyed by pamphiets in which Tcng cnticlzed 
his pollcics, the prime minister piobibiied the posting of pamplilcts in 
public places. Teng thereupon dclivered his pamphlcts in person. Tlie 
minister forbade the delivery of panrphlers. Tcng smuggled thctn to his 
readers by concealing them in othcr articlcs. The govemment ended the 
argument by cuctlng oS his head." 


6. The Old Maiter 

Lao-tze—The '*Ta&'—On mtellecmah in govermnent—The joolish- 
ness cf t<ncs—A Roimeanim Utopia and a Christian etinc— 
Fortrak of a •ivhe man~The meeting of Lao-tze and 

Confuchis 

Lao-tze, greatesc of the pre-Confucian philosophers, was wiser than 
Teng Shih; he knew the wisdom of silcoce, and lived, wc may be sure, 
to 3 ripe old age—thougb wc arc nor sure that he lived at all. The Chinese 
hisTorian, Szuma Ch’icn, telJs how Lao-tze, dtsgusted with the ktiavcry of 
poiidcmis and tired of his work as curator of the Royal Library of 
Chou, determined to leave China and seck some distant and seciuded 
countryside. “On rcaching the frontier the warden, Yin Hsi, said to himi 
‘So you arc going into retirement. 1 beg you to write a book for me.' 
Thereupon lio-tze wrote a book, in nvo parts, on Tao and Te, extending 
to over fivc thousand words. He rhen went au'ay, and no onc knows 
where he died,”" Tradition, which knows everything, credits him with 
15ving cighty-seven years. All that rcmalns of him is his namc and Jiis book, 
ncither of which may have belonged to him. Lao-tze is a dcsciiption, 
meaning “The Old Aiaster”; his real name, we are told, was Lr—that is 
to say, a plum. The book which is ascribed to him is of such doubtful 
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authcfiticity that schobrs quarrel Icamcdly about jts origin.* But all are 
agrecd that thc Tao-Te^Ching—i-^-, the **Book of the Way and of Vir- 
tue"—is the most iinportant tcxc of that Taoist philosophy which, in the 
opinion of Chinese students, existcd long before Lao-r^e^ found many first- 
rate dcfcnders afcer him^ and became the religion of a considcrable minority 
of the Chinese from his time to our own. The aurhorship of the Tao-Te- 
Ching is a secondaiy matter^ but its ideas are among the most fascinating in 

the histor}^ of thought. 

Tao mcans the Way: sometiiues thc Way of Nature, sometimes the 
Taoist Way of wisc Jiving; literaUyt a road. Basically^ ir is a way of 
thinking, or of refusmg to thJnk^ for in the view of thc Taoists thought is 
a superficial affaitt good on ly for argument^ and more ha miful than bene- 
licial CO lifej the Way is to bc found by rejeedng thc intellect and all its 
wares, and leading a modest Uf c of retlremcntt rustlcity, and quiet con- 
tempktlon of nature* Knowlcdge Ls not virtue; on ihe conttary^ rascals 
have inereased since educarion spread* Knowlcdge is not wisdoiUt for 
nothing is so far from a sage as an “inteUectual."* The worst concci\^bJc 
govemment would bc by philosophersj they botch evc^ natural process 
with theoryj their ability to jnake speeches and mulciply ideas is pre- 
cisely thc sign of their incapadty for action. 

Thosc who are skilied do not dispnee; the disputatious arc not 
skillcd. * . . When wc renounce Icaming we have no troubles. . . . 

The sagc conscantJy kceps inen without knowlcdge and without 
desire, and where there arc those who have kno^vlcdge, keeps chem 
from presuming to acc. , . « Tlie ancients who showed their sklll 
in practising the Tao did so not to enlighren the people, but to make 
chem simple and ignorant. . , , The dUfieuky in goveming thc pco- 
pie arises from their having roo mueh knowledgc. He who tries to 
govem a State by his wisdom is a scourgc co it, w'hile he w^ho does 
not do so js a blesslng.“ 

The intellectual man Is a dangcr to the statc bccause he thinks in terms 
of regularions and lawsj he wishcs co cons truet a society likc geometry, 
and does not realize that such regulatlon dcscroys thc Uving freedom and 

* Professor Gtlcs consÉden ft a for]gcr\' composed after :oa ftJt- by free pilfering froFO 

thc Works of the essayis and crEcic, Hm Fci;“ Dr^ lj=gge holds thai ihc frcqiicnt refer- 
enoes lo l.Jn> Cas Tan"') in Oiuang-oc and in SEunia Ch'ieti M^irfaiic continued belifif 
in thc authenticity of tke Ta£>^Tt-Cbi7ig.^ 
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vigOT of the parts. The slmpler mun, who knou'S from his own experi- 
cncc che pleasure and efficacy of work conccived and carried out in lib- 
eity^ is Jess of a pcril when hc is in povver^ for he does not have to be told 
thac a taw is a dangerous thing, and may in jute more than it may help."^ 
Such a ruJer rcgulates men as little as possible;. if ho guides the narion it 
is avvay from alJ artificc and complexity cowards a normal and artiess 
simplicity^ in which lifc would follow the ^^^seIy thoughriess routine of 
nature, and even wriring would bc put aside as an unnatura] instrument 
of befuddlemem and dcviltry. Unhampered by rcgulations from ilie gov^ 
emment, the spontancous economic im pulses of the peoplc—their o\vn 
lust for bread and love—would move the whccls of Ufe in a simple and 
wholesome round. There would be few inventions, for these only add 
to the wTolth of the rich and the power of the strong^ there would be 
no hooks, no lawyers, no Industries, and only viUage trade. 

In the kingdom ihe mulripUearion of prohibitions mcrcases che 
poverty of the people. The more implcments to add to their profit 
the people have, the greater disorder is there m the state and elan; 
the more acts of crafcy dexterit)’' men possess, the more do strange 
contrivances appeatj the more display there is of legislarion, the 
more thieves and robbers there are, Thereforc a sage has said: 

will do noching, and the people will be cransfomied of them¬ 
selves; 1 ’»nll bc fond of kceping still, and rhe people will of them¬ 
selves bc corrcct. I will take no trouble about jt, and tbe people will 
of themselves bccomc rich; I will manifest no ambirion, and the 
people will of themselves attain to rhe primitive simpUcity. . ^ * 

In a little State with a smal! population I would so order it thac 
though there would be individuals in ir wich the abiUdes of ten or 
a hundred men, there should be no employmcnt for them; I would 
make the people, whilc looking upon dcatli as a grievous thing, yec 
not remove ebe^’herc (to a%"oid it). Thoggh they had boats and 
carriages, they should have no occasion co ride in them; though 
they Jiad buff coats and sharp wcapons, they should have no oc- 
casion CO don or usc thcim 1 would make the people return to the 
use of knotted cords.* They should think cheir (coarse) food 
sw'cet, their (plain) clothes heautifiil, cheir (pfxir) dwelUngs places 
of rest, and their common wa\^ sourccs of enjoymcfic. There should 

• A (otm of communication that pncccdcd writmg. The word make ts radier im- 
Laotzkn. 
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bc a ncighborin^ ^ec vviEhin sight, and thc voices of tbe fowls and 
dogs should bc licard all thc way from it to usj Luc I would make 
chc pcoplc to old agCt cvcd to dcath, not have any miercourse 
with iL“ 

But what is this nacurc whkh Lao-tze wishes to accept as his guide? 
The Old Alaster draws 2S sharp a disdnerion bcmceu narure and civiliza- 
don as Rousscau v.'as to do in chat galJeiy of cchoes called '"modem 
chought," Nature is natural activity^ the siJenr flow of traditional events, 
the majestic order of the scasons and the skv; it is the Tao, or \Vay,i exem- 
plified and cmbodicd in evet}^ brook and rock and star; it is that inipartia!| 
impersonal and yei rational law of things to which thc law of conducc 
must conform if men dcsiie to live in wisdom and peace, ITils law of 
things is the Tao or way of thc universe, just as the law of conduct is thc 
Tao or way of life^ in truth, thinfcs Lao-tze, boch Taos are one, and 
human life^ in irs csscntial and wholesome rhythm, is part of the rhythm 
of thc World. In that cosinic Tao all the laws of nature are united and 
form together thc Spinozisdc mbstance of all rcalityj in it all natural forms 
and varieties find a proper place, and all apparent diversities and conera- 
dictions mcet; i c is thc Absoluce in which alJ parriculars arc resolved into 
one HegeJkn unity,** 

In thc ancient days^ says Lao^ nature made men and life simple and peace- 
ful, and all the world was happy. But then men attained “kno^vlcdgc,” 
they complicated Iifc with inventions, they Jost all mental and moral inno- 
ccnce, they moved from the helds to thc clticSt and began to write books; 
hence all thc misery of men, and the tears of the philosophers. The wise 
man will shun this urban complcxit>% this corrupring and enervating maze 
of law and civilization, and wili bide himself in the lap of nature, far from 
any town^ or books, or vcnal officials, or vain reformers, The seeret of 
wisdom and of that quiet content which is thc only lasting happlness tiiat 
man can find, is a Stoic obedience to nature^ an abandonment of all arcifice 
and intellect, a trust ful acccptance of nature's imperatives in instinet and 
feelingt a modesc imitation of nacure's silent ways. Perhaps there is no 
wiscr passage in literature than this: 

All things in nature work silendy* They come into being and 
possess nothing. They fuifil cheir funetion and make no claim. AU 
things alike do thebr work, and chen we sec them subside. When 
they have reached their bJoom each xeturns to its origin. Return- 
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ing to thcir origin mcans rest, ot fulfilment of destiny* This 
version is an etcmal law. To know that law is wisdom." 


Quiescence, a kind of philosophical inaction, a rcfusal to interfere with 
the natural courscs of things, is the mark of the wise man in every field- 
If the State Is in dlsordcr, chc proper thing to do is not to reform it, but to 
make one^s lifc an orderly perfontiancc of duty;, if resistance is encoun- 
teredt the wiser course is not to quarrcl, fight* or make war, but to retire 
silencly^ and to win, if at all^ through yielding and paticncej passiv ity has 
its vie tones more often than action. Here Lao-tze talks almost with the 
accents of Chrisc: 

If you do not quarrel, no onc on earth wUl bt able to quarrcl with 
you* . ^ » Reeompense injury with kindness. . ^ ^ To those who 
are good 1 am good, and to those who art not good 1 am also 
good; thus (all) gct to bc good. To thosc who are sinccre I am sin- 
cere, and to those who arc not sincere 1 am also sincerc; and thus 
(alt) gec to be sincere. . . . The softesc liiing in the world dashes 
against and overeomes rive hardese * , ^ There is nothing in the 
World softer or weaker than water.* and yct for attacking things 
that arc firm and strong chere is nothing that can take precedcncc 
of in*** 

All these doctrines culminate in Lao's conception of the sage. It is char¬ 
acter istic of Chincse thought that it speaks not of saints but of sages, not 
so mueh of goodness as of wisdom; to the ChLnesc the ideal is not the pious 
devotee bue ihe mature and quiet mind, the man who, though flt to hold 
high place in the world^ retires to sim plicity and silcnce. Silence is the 
beginning of wisdom. Even of the Tao and wisdom the wise man does 
not speak, for wisdom can be transmitted never by words, only by ex- 
ample and expericncc* *'He who knows (the Way) does not speak about 
it; he who speaks about it does nor know it. He (who knows i c) will keep 
his mouth shut and close the portals of his nostrils.*^*^ The wisg man is 
modesc, for at fif ty t onc should have discovered the relacivlty of knowb 
cdge and the frallty of wisdom; if the wise man knows more than ocher 
men he tries to conceal it; will temper his brightness, and bring him- 

• E Je adiis, with recldcss g?tllancry; ‘^Thc feniale ovcrcodTies the mdfi hy her 

sdUricss;.'’^^ 

tXhc Chincse chink of the sige ^ reaching rhe imnirity of his powen aboui ihc age 
of fifw, 3nd livuig, through qyletodc anJ to a. century.** 
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self inro agrcement with the obscurity (of othe!rs);“ hc agrees wiih the 
simple rather rhan wirh chc icamed^ and does not snffer from the novicens 
itistinct of contradicrion* Hc amehes no imponance co riches or power, 
but reduces his desires ro an almost Buddhist minimum: 


1 have nothing chac I value; I desire that my hearc be complctely 
subducd, empded to emptiness. * . * The State of emptincss shouJd 
be broughr to the utmost degree, and thar of sdJIncss guarded with 
unvvcarj'ing vigor. * , , Such a man cannot be treated familiariy or 
distandy; hc is beyond ail considerations of profit or injury, of 
nobiliry or meanness; he h the noblest man under heaven.’^ 

It IS unnecessary to point out the detailed correspondcnce of these ideas 
wirh rhose of Jean-Jacques Rousscau; the two men were coins of the same 
mould and mint, however dlfFcrent in date- It is a philosophy that period- 
ically reappears, for in every generation many men WMty of the srruggle, 
erueity, complexity and speed of city life, and write wirh more Idcalkm 
than knowledge about the ]oys of mstic routine: onc must have a long 
urban backgroiuid in order to write rural poetry. “Nature” is a term 
thac may lend itself to any ethic and any theologj^* it firs the science of 
Darwin and the unmorality of NiciTSche more snugly than the sweet rca- 
sonabkncss of Lao-tze and Christ* If onc folJo^i^^ nature and acts naturally 
he is mueh more likely to murder and eat his enemies than to praedse 
philosophy; there is smal] chance of his being humble, and less of his being 
sLIent. Even the patnful tillage of the soli goes againsc the graln of a 
species primordially wont to hunt and kill; agricnlture is as “unnatnral” as 
industxy*—And yec there is something medicinal in this philosophy; wc 
suspect that we, too, when our fires begin to bum low, shall see wisdom 
in it, and shaU wanc the hcaling pcace of uncrowdcd mountains and sj>a- 
cjous fields- Life oscillates between Volraire and Rousscau, Confucius and 
Lao-tze, Socrates and Chrisc* Aftet c very idea has had its day with us 
and wc have fought for it not wlsely or too well, we in our tum shall 
cire of the battie, and pass on to the young our thinning fasciclc of ideals. 
Then wc shall take to the M^oods wuth Jacques, Jean-Jacques and Lao-tze; 
we shall make friends of the animals, and discourse more contcntcdly than 
iVlachlavellj with simple peasant minds; we shall leave the world to stew in 
its own devihr)", and shall take no further thought of irs reform- Perhaps 
we shall bum every book but onc behind us, and find a summary^ of 
wisdom in the Tao-Te-Chhtg. 
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\Ve may imagine how irrirating this philosophy musr have bcen to Con- 
fucius, who, at thc immaciirc age of thirty-four, came up to Lo-yang, 
Capital of Chou, and sought thc Old Alaster’s ad vice on some minutix of 
history.* Lao-tze, we are told, replicd with harsh and crypdc brevity: 

Tliose about whom you Jnqulie have moulded with their botics 
inco dust. Nothing but their words rcmain. Wherv thc hour of 
die grcat man has struck he rises to Icaderstiip; but bcfore his time 
has comc he is hampered in al] that he attempts, I have heard that 
thc succcssful merclianc carcfully conceals his wealch, and acts as 
though he liad nothing—that the great man, though abounding in 
achicvcmenrs. Is simple in his manners and appearance, Get rid of 
your pride and your many ambitions, your affeetation and your cx- 
travagant aims. Your character gains nothing for all these. Tilis 
is my advice to you." 

The Chinesc historian relates that Confucius sensed at once the wisdom 
of these words, and took no offense from them; that on the contrary he 
said to his pupils, on his return from thc dying sage; “1 know how hirds 
can fly, fishes swim, and animals run. But the runner may be snar ed, the 
swimmer hooked, and thc flyer shot by the arrow. But there is thc dragon 
—I cannor tcll how he mounts on thc wind through the clouds, and rises 
to heaven. Today I have seen Lao-rze, and can compare him only to the 
dragon.”* Then the new master went forth to ful fil his own mission, 
and TO become thc most Lnflucndal philosopher in history. 

n. CONFUCIUS 

7 , T he Sage in Search o f a Slats 

Bir/b and yoath — Marriage and divorce — Fupi/s and 7?iethods “ 
Appearance and character—The lady and the tiger—A defi¬ 
nition of good govemment — Confucius hi office — 
WandcT^years—The conselations of oid age 

K*ung-fu-tzc—K'ung the Master, as his pupils calicd K’ung Ch’iu—was 
horn at Ch’ufu, in the then kingdom of Lu and the present province of 
Shantung, in the year 551 b.c. Chinese legend, not to bc outdone by any 

■ The story is told by thc gmicsr of Ctiinese hisiiirians, Sæunu Cb'icn," but it nwy Lk 
finion. We arc shocted to find Lao-tze in the buiwst city of China in his ckhty-sevcdih 
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rival lore, relis how apparitions aniiounced his iUc^timatc birth" to his 
yoimg mother, how dragons kept watch, and spmt-kdies perfumed the 
air, as she was delivered of hmi in a eave, Hc liad, wc are informede tl^e 
back of a dragon^ chc lips of an ox, and n mouth lite the sca.^ Hc camc of 
the oldest famiJy now in existcnce, for (the Chine^c gencalogists assurc 
ns) hc was deri ved in dlrect line from the great emperor Huang-ti^ and 
was desrined to bc the facher of a long succession of K^ungs, unbroken to 
this day. His descendants numbered cle^Tn thousand males a century agoj 
the to\Mi of his birrh is still populated almost entirely by ihc fruit of his 
loinS”Or rhose of his only son; and one of his progeny is iinance Minister 
of the present Chinese Government at Nanking * 

I lis father was seventv v^ars old when K^ung was bom^* and died when 
the boy was three. Confucins worked af ter sehool to hcip support his 
mother, and took on in childboodf per haps, that aged gra vi ty which was 
to mark ncarly everj*' step of his hisrory- Ncvcrthcless he had time to be- 
come skilied in archerj^ and music; to the latter hc bccame so addicted 
that once, hearing an especially delectablc perf orm ance, hc was moved 
to the point of vegetarianismr for three months he did not cat mcat" He 
did not immediately agree with Nietzschc about a oertain incompatibility 
beeween philosophy and marriagc. He married at nineteen^ divoreed his 
wife at nventy-three, and does nor seem to have married again. 

At tvventy-tw'O he began his carcer as a tcacher^ nsing his home as a 
schoolhouse, and charging whatever modest fee his pupils could pay. 
Three subjects formed the substance of liis currictilum: hlstor^^ poetry^ 
and the rules of propriery^ “A man^s character,” he said, **is formed by 
the Odes, developed by the Rites” (the rulcs of ceremony and courtesy), 
“and perfccced by musie.**“ Like ^crates he taughr by word of mouth 
rather than by writing, and wc know his viev^'s chiefly through the unre- 
liable reports of his disciples. Hc gave to philosophcrs an example seldom 
heeded—to attack no other thinker, and w^asce no tune in refutations. He 
taught no strict logical method^ but he sharpened the wits of his students 
by gcncly c.xposing their fallacics, and making stem demands upon thcir 
alertness of mind. *%Vhcn a man is not (in the habit of) sajdng, 'What 
shall I think of this? \\"hat shall I think of this?’ I can Indccd do nothing 
with him.™ “1 do not open up the truth to one who is not eagcr, nor help 
out any one who is not amcious to explain himself. When I have presented 
one comer of a subject to any one, and hc cannot from ir leam the other 
three, I do not repeat my Icsson.’™ He was confident that only the was^t 
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and the stupidest were beyond bene Bring from instruction, and that no 
one could sincerely study humanistic philosophy without being improved 
in character as well as in mind, “It is not easj'' to find a man who has 
learncd for three ycars without coming to be good,’”* 

fic had at fint only a fcw pupils, but soon the news \i'ent about that 
behind the lips of an ox and the mouth likc a sca there was a kindty heart 
and a well-fumished mind, and in the end he could boast that three thou- 
sand young men had studied under him, and had passed from his home to 
important positions in the worid. Sonic of the students—once as many as 
seventy—lived wirh him likc Hindu no\'iccs with their gtfra; and they dc- 
veloped an affeetion that often spoke out in their remonstrances against 
his exposurc of his person ro danger, or of his good namc to calumny. 
Though aiways strict with them, hc loved some of them more than his 
own son, and wept without measurc when Hwuy died, “There was Yen 
Hwuy,” hc rcplied to Duke Gae, who bad asked which of his pupils 
leamed best; “Ae lovcd to leam.... 1 have not yet heard of any one who 
loves to kam (as he did). . . . Hwuy gave me no assistance; there was 
nothing that 1 said w'hich did not give him delight.,, . He did not trans¬ 
fer his anger; he did not repcai a fault. Unfortutiatcly, his appointed time 
was short, and hc died; and now there is not (such anocher).'”* Lazy 
students avoided him, or received short shrift from him; for he was not 
above instructing a sluggard with a blow of his scaff, and sending him off 
with merciless verity, "Hard is the case of him w ho will seuff himself 
with food the whole day, writhout applying bis mind to anything, ... In 
youth not humblc as befits a junior; in manhood doing nothing worthy of 
being handed down; and living on to an old age—this is to bc a pest.”” 

He must have made a queer picture as bc stood in his rooms, or, with 
nearly equal readiness, in the road, and taught his disciples history and 
poecrj% manners and philosophy. The portraJts that Chinese painters 
begot of him show him in his later ycars, w'ith an almost hairlcss head 
gnarled and knotted with cxperience, and a face whose terrifying scrious- 
ness gave no inkling of the occasional humor and tenderness, and the keen 
esthetic sensitivity, that made him human despite his othenvisc unbear- 
abk perfeetion. One of his music-teachers dcscribed him as he was in early 
Iddlc age; 


II 


I have observed about Qiung-ni many marks of 3 sage. He has 
river eyes and a dragon fore head—the ver^' characteristics of Huang- 
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ti. His arms arc long^ his back is likc a toitoiscT and hc is nine 
(Qiincsc) fcct six inches m height. . , , WTicn he spcaks he 
praises dic ancicnt kings- Hc moves along che path of huinility and 
courresy. Hc has hcard of evcrj^ subjccit ^^.d rccalns wirh a strong 
mcmorj^ His knowledge of things sccms incxhausdbJe. Have wc 
not in him the rising of a sage?“ 


Legend assigns to his fignre ^‘forty-nlne remarkable peculianties*” OncCt 
when accident had separaeed him from his disciples during his wandcrings, 
rhey locaeed him ar once by the report of a cravcler that hc had seen a 
monstrous-Iooking man with ‘^the disconsolate appcarancc of a stray dog*” 
When they repeated this dcscription to Confucius hc was mueh amused. 
^^Capital!” he said, ^'capital!”'' 

He was an old-fashioned teachert who belJevcd that the maintenance of 
distance was mdispcnsable to pedagogv^, Hc was nothing if not formal, 
and the rules of etlqnette and courtesy were his meat and drink* Hc tried 
to check and balance the natural cpicureanism of the instinets with the 
puritanism and stoicism of his doctrlne. At times he appears to have ia- 
dulged himseif in sclf-apprcciacion. ''In a hamlet of ten families,” hc said, 
with some moderation^ ^‘there may be found onc honorable and sinccrc as 
I am, but not so fond of leaming.^”* letters I am perhaps equal to 
other men, but (the character of) the higher man, carrjdng out in his con- 
duer what he professes, is what 1 have not yct aitaincd “If there 

were any of the princes who would employ me, in the coursc of twelve 
mon tiis I should have done somerhing considerable. In three ycars (rhe 
govemment) would bc perfeetedp™ All in all, however^ he bore his great- 
ness w^ith modesry* **There were four things,” his disciples assure us, 
“from which the Master was cntirely free* He had no foregonc conclu- 
sions, no arbltrary predeterminationst no obsrinacy^ and no egoism/"* He 
called himseif “a transmitter and not a maker,™ and pretended that he was 
merely passing down vi‘hat he had leamed from the good ctnperors Yao 
and Shun* He srrotigly desired farne and place, but he ivould make no 
dishonorable compromises to sectire or retaln them* again and again he 
refused appointments to high ofHcc from men whose govemment seemed 
to him unjust- A man should say, hc counseled his scholars, “I am not 
concerned that 1 have no place; I am concemed how I may fit myself for 
one, I am not concemed that 1 am not known; I seet to be worthy to 
be known/"* 
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Among his pupUs were the sons of Miing Hc^ one of the ministers of 
the Duke of Lu. Through them Corifuciu.s was inerodueed to rhe Chou 
court at Lo-yang; bur hc kept 3 niodcst distance from the ofHcIaLs, pre- 
ferring, as wc have scen, to visit the dying sage Lao-tze* Returning to Lu, 
Confucius found his narive province so disordcred with civil strife thar he 
removed to the neighboring State of T*sl, accompanled by several of his 
pupiU^ Passing through rxigged and deserred mountains on the ir waj% 
they were stirpiised to find an old woman weeplng beside a grave. Con- 
fiicius sent Ts^c-loo ro inquirc the cause of her grieL “My husbandes 
fa ther,” she answered, *'was kiJIcd here by a tiger^ and iny husband also;^ 
and now my son has met the same fate.” When Confucius asked why she 
persisted m li ving in so dangcrous a placc, she replied: “Therc is no op- 
pressive governmenr here/^ *\\Sy childrenj” sald Confucius to his students^ 
""^remember this. Oppressive govemment is fiercer than a tigcr."*“ 

The Duke of Ts’i gave him audience, and was pleascd with his answer 
to a questjon about good govemment. “There is good governmenr when 
the prince is prince, and the minister is minisrer; when the father is father, 
and the son is son.”“ The Duke oJfFcrcd him for his supporr rhe revenues 
of the cown of Lin-k^ew% but Confucius refused the gift, saying thac he 
had done nothing to deserve such remuneration. The Duke minded 
to insist on retaining him as an adviser, when his chicf minister dissuaded 
him. “'These scholars,” said Gan Yuig^ *^atc im practical^ and cannot be 
imitared, They are haughty and conccitcd of their own vie\^^, so thac 
they will not bc conrent in inferior positions. . . . This Mr. K’ung has a 
thousand peculiarides. It would take generations to e>diau 5 t all thac he 
knovv^ about the ceremonies of going up and going dowm.^"** Norhing 
canie of it> and Confucius remme d ro Lu^ teach his pupils for fif teen 
ycars more beforc being callcd inro public officc. 

His opportunity came when, at the tum of the cenmr)% he was made 
chief magistraic of the town of Chung-tu. According to Chinese tradi¬ 
tion a veritable epidemie of honcsty sv^'cpr through the city; art ides of 
value dropped In the Street were Icft untouchedi or retumed to the 
owmer * Promoted by Duke Ting of Lu to be Acting Superintendent of 
Public W^orks, Confucius dircctcd a sur\“cy of the lands of the State, and 
inerodueed many improvernents in agriculture, Advanced again to be 
Minister of Criiuc^ his appointme nt, \ve are told, sufficed of irscif to put 
an end to crime. “Dishoncsty and dissolutcncss,” say the Chinese records* 
“were ashamed, and hid their heads. Loyalty and good falth became the 
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ch^iractcristics of chc jnen, and chastity and docility thos£ of thc womcn. 
St rangers came in crov\'ds from otKcr States, Confuciiis bccame the idol 

of the pcopIc/^“ 

This is too good CO be tme^ and in any case proved too good to endure. 
Criniinals put their hidden heads togecher^ no doubt^ and laid snares for 
the Masteres fcec* Neighboring States, say ihc historian, gtew jealous of 
Lu, and fearful of its rising power, A wlly iiunister of Ts'i suggesred a 
stratagem to alicnace the Duke of Lu from Confucius- The Duke of Ts i 
sent to Ting a bevy of lovcly “sing-song” giris, and one hundred and 
twentv still more beautiful horses* The Duke of Lu was captlvated, ig- 
nored the disapproval of Confucius (who had taught him that the first 
principle of good govemment is good example), and scandalously 
ncgiccted his ministers and tbe affairs of the State. **jMasrer, said Tszc-loo, 
“ir is time for you co be going.” Reluctantly Confneius resigned, left Lu, 
and began thirteen years of hoiucless wandering. He remarked larer thac 
he had nevøer “seen one who loves virtue as he loves beautyi and indeed, 
from some points of view, ic is one of the most culpablc oversights of 
nature that ^tttuc and beaury so of ten coiuc in separate packages. 

The Master and a fcw faithful disciples, no longer welcomc in his native 
State, passed nosv from province to province, rcceiving courtesics in some, 
undergoing dangers and privations in or hers. Twice they were attacked 
by ruffians, and once rhey werc reduced almost to star vation, so that even 
Tsze-loo began to murmur that such a lot was hardly appropriaee to the 
"higher man-” The Duke of Wei offered Confucius chc Icadership of his 
govemment, but Confucius, disapprovlng of rhe Duke s principlcs, rc- 
flised ■ Once, as the littk band was traveling through Ts'i, it canie upon 
nvo old men vvho, in disgust \^dth che corruptioit of the age, had rerired 
like Lao-tze from public affairs and taken to a Ufe of agricnitural secluslon* 
One of them recognizcd Confucius, and reproached Tszc-loo for foUow- 
ing him* ‘^Disordcr. like a swelling flood,” said the rccluse, “spreads over 
the wholc empire^ and who is he that w^ill change ir for you? Rather 
than foliow one who withdraws from this State and that State, had yo^ 
not better foliow chosc who \vithdravv from the world altogethcr? 
Confucius gave mueh thought to this rebuke, but persisted in hoping thac 
some State would again give him an opporeunity to lead the vvay to reform 
and pcace. 

At last, in the sbety-ninth year of Confucius^ Duke Gae succeeded to 
the chronc of Lu, and sent three officers to the philosopher, bearing ap- 
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propriatc presents and an invitation to return to his nativ'c State. During 

the five years of Ijfc that rcmained to Kim Confucius lived in simpliciry 

and honor, often consultcd by the icaders of Lu, but wisely reriring to a 

literary scciusion, and devoring himself ro the congenial work of ediring 

the classics, and writing the history, of his people. When the Duke of 

Shi asked Tsze-Ioo about his nmter, and Tszc-ioo did not answer him, 

Confucius, hearing of it, said: “^Vhy did you not say to him?—Hc is sim- 

ply a man who, in his eager pursuic of knowledge, forgets his food; who 

in the joy (of its attainnncnt) forgets his sorrows; and who does not per- 

ceivc that old age is coming on/“ Hc consoled his solitude with poetiy 

and philosophy, and rejoiced that his insti nets now accorded with his rca- 

son. “At fiftcen,” he said, “1 had my mind bent on leaming. At thirty 

I stood hiiji. At forty I was frec from doubt. At fifty 1 knew the deerces 

of Heaven. At sivty my ear was an obedient oigan for the reception of 

tnith. At seventy t could folJow what my heart desired without trans- 
gressing whar was righc***’^ 

l-Ie dIed at the age of seventy-two. Early one morning he wss heard 
singing a moumfu] song: 

The grene mountain must crumble^ 

The strong beam must breik^ 

And chc w'ise lUEin ^ ither away like a plant* 

WIven his pupil Tsze-kung camc to him hc said: “No intelligent monarch 
arisesi there is not one in the empire that will make me his master. My 
time IS come to die. Ide took to his couch, and after seven days he 
expired. His students buried him with pomp and ceremony befitting theJr 
affeetion for him; and budding hurs hy his grave they hved there for rliree 
years, mouming for him as for a father. When all the others had gone 
Tsze-kung, who had loved him even beyond the rest, rerndned tlmce years 
more, mourning alone by the Master’s tonib." 

2 . The Nine Classic! 

He Icft behind him five volumes apprcnrly written or edited by his own 
hånd, and therefore known to China as the “Five Chms;^ or 'Canonical 
Books. First, he edited the Li-Ch/, or Record af Rites, belicving that these 
ancient ru les of propriety were subtic aSdes to the formation and mellDwing 
of character, and the maintenance of social order and peace. Sccond, hc 
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wrote appcrtdices and commcntarits for the l-Cbh^^y or Boob of 
seeing in this chc profoundcst contribucion yct made by China to tiiiat ob- 
scnre realni of mecaphysics which he himsclf had sedulously avoided in his 
philosophy. Third, hc selected and arrangcd che Shi-Cfmg, or Book of 0*f, 
in, ordcr to iUuscrate thc nature of human lifc and rhe principles of moral- 
ity, Foiirtb, hc wrote thc Of^in æiUy or Spring imd Autmm Annals, to 
record with imadomed breviw thc main events in the history of his own 
State of Lu. Fifth, and above 'all, he sought to inspire his pupils by gather- 
mg into a Shi-Chingy or Book of History, thc most important and elcvating 
events or legends of thc early reignSi when China had been in some measure 
a unified empire, and ils Icaders, as Confucius thought, had been heroic: and 
unsclfish civilizers of the race. He did not think of his funerion, in these 
Works, a$ that of an historian; racher he was a teacher^ a mmilder of youthi 
and hc deliberatcly selectcd from thc past such items as would rather in¬ 
spire than disLIJusion his pupih; we should do him injtisdce if we tumed to 
thcsc volumes for an impartiaJ and scientific account of Chinesc history , Hc 
added to the record imaginaiy^ speeches and stories into which he poured as 
mueh as hc could of his soUcinidc for morals and his adnuntion for wb- 
dom. If he idcalized the past of his countrj' hc did no more dian wc do with 
our own Icss ancient past; if already our caxlicst prcsidencs ha%^c bccomc 
sages and saints in hard ly a ceneury ør two, surely to thc liistorians of a 
thousand ycars hcnce they will seem as vutuous and perf eet as \ao and 

Shun. 

To these five Ching tlie Chincse add four Sbu, or Books (of thc 
Philosophers), to constitute the “Nine Classics.^^ First and most important 
of these is the Luti Yu^ or DlscoUTses and Diitlognes, knovvn to thc English 
World, through a whim of Leggc’s, as thc ^‘AnaJccts —i.e., the coUeeted 
fragments—of Confucius. These pages are not from the Masters hånd, but 
rccordi with exemplary clarity and brevity, his opinions and pronounce^ 
rnents os remembered by his fpllowers+ They were compiled within a few 
decades of Confncius^ death, per haps by the disciples of his disciples,** and 
are the least imreUablc g;iiide that we have to his philosophy. The most in- 
reresting and instructive of ail staterne nts in the Qunesc Cksssics appears in 
the fourth and fif di paragraphs* of the second w'ork known to thc 

CEunese as Tj Hsiieh^ or The Great Leamhig. The Confucian philosopher 
and editor, Chu FIsi, attributed chesc paragraphs to Confucius, and tlie rc- 
mainder of thc treacisc to Tseng Ts^an, one of che youngcr disciples; Kea 
Kwei, a scholar of the first cenrury a*p., at tribut ed the work to K'ung Chi, 
grandson of Confucius; thc sceptical scholars of coday agree that thc au- 


* Quoced an p, 660 below. 
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chorship is unkriown.** AU students concur in ascribing to diis grandson chc 
third philosophical classic of China, thc ChUTig K 7 / 7 ?g, or Doctrine of tbe 
Mem^ The last of the Shu is thc Book of Menciiis^ of which we shall speak 
prcscntly, Wich this volume ends the classic Jiterature^ but not the classic 
period, of Qiincsc thought, ITiere were, as wc shall see, rebels and lierecics 
of every kind to protest againsc thac inasterpicce of conservatisin, the pliil- 
osophy of Coiifueius. 

3. The Agnosticimi of Cojjfzicms 

A fTag7f^ei7T of togio — The phtlo^opher the mchins — A 

fortmda of 'wiidojii 

Let us try to do justicc to this doctrine^ it is the view of lif c that wc 
shall take when we roitnd out our firsc half-cencury^ and for all that we 
know it may hc wiscr than the poetrj'^ of our youth, If we ourselves are 
heretics and young, this is thc phiJosophy that wc must marry to our owti 
in ordcr that oitr half-trurhs may beget some understand ing* 

We shall not find herc a sy^te^ft of philosophy—i.c., a consistent struc- 
ture of logic, metaphysics, ethics and politics douilnated by onc idéa (like 
the palaces of Nebuehadrezzar, which bore on everj^ brick the name of 
thc ruler). Confucius taughr the art of reasoning not through niles or 
syllogisms, but by thc pcrpccual play of his kcen mind upon the opinions 
of his pupilsi whcD they went out from his school they kne\v nothing 
about logic, but they could rhink clcarly and to thc point. Clarity and 
honcsty of thought and expression were the first Icssons of the Master 
"The whole end of s{)ecch is to be understood”"—a Icsson not alvvsys rc- 
membered by ph i I osophy. “When you know a thing, to hold that you 
know it; and when you do not, to adrnit thc faet—this is knowledge.”" 
Obscurity of thought and insincere inaccuracy of spcceh seemed to hun 
national calamities. If a prince who was not in actual faet and power a 
prince ^ould cease to bc callcd 3 prince, if a father who was not a 
fathcrly father shouJd ccasc to bc called a father, [f an un5lia] son should 
cease to be called a son—then men might be stirred to reform abuscs roo 
often covered up with words. lience when Tszc-loo told Confucius, 
“The prince of U'ci has been waiting for you, in order with you to 
adniinister the govcrtinxent; what will you consider the first thing to be 
doner” he answered, to the astonishment of prince and pupil, “What is 
nccessary Ls to reettfy names/™ 
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Sincc his dominaring passion was thc application of philosophy to con- 
duet and govemment, Confucius avoided mctaphysjcs^ and tried to tum 
thc minds of his followcrs from aU reconditc or celesrial concems. Tliough 
he made'occasjonal menrion of **Heaven” and prayer,“ and counseled his 
disciples to observe sedulously thc tradicional rites of ancestor worship 
and national sacrificc,”* he was so negative in Ixis answers to theologica! 
tjuestions that modern commentacors agree in calling him an agnostic-“' 
WTien Tsze-kung asked him, “Do thc dead have knowlcdgc, or aie they 
without knowledge?^^ Confucius refused to niake any definitc rcply. 
V^’^hen Ke Loo asked abont “ser\Tng thc spirits“ {of che dead), the Master 
responded: “Whilc you are not able to scr\'e men^ how can you serve their 
spirits?“ Ke Loo asked: ‘^1 ven ture to ask abont dcathr^’^ and was an™ 
swered: ^*\^'’hile you do not know life, how can you know about deatli?”“" 
\Vhen Fan Ch*e inquired “whar consritnted wisdom?” Confucius said: 
“To give one's seif eamestly to the duties due to men^ and, while rcspcct- 
ing spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, may be caUcd wisdom.”“ 
His disciples teU ns that “thc subjects on vvhlcli the Master did not talk 
vvere extraordmary rhings, feats of strengt h, disordcr^ and spiritual 
beings-”*** They were mueh disturbed by this phiJosophic modesty, and 
doubtless w ished that thc Master would sol ve for them the mysterles of 
heaven. The hook of tclls wltli glcc the fable of thc Street- 

urchins who ridiculed the Master when hc confessed his inabilicy to answ'cr 
their simple question—“Is the sun nearer to the earth at davvn, when it is 
larger, or at noon, when it is hottcr?"*“ The only metaphysics thar Con¬ 
fucius would recognize was thc search for unity in all phenomenaj and the 
elfort TO find some stabilizing harmony bet^veen the laws of right conduct 
and the regularitics of nature. “Tsze,^" hc said to one of his favorites, 
“you think, I supposc^ that I am onc who leams many things and keeps 
them in his memory?” Tsze-kung teplied^ “Yes^ but perhap Ic is not sor^ 
“No/^ was the answer- “[ seek unity, all-pn^ading/'*^ Tliis> after aU, is 
thc essence of philosophy. 

His master passion was for moral ity^ The chaos of his time seemed to 
him a moral chaos, caused prhaps by the weakening of thc ancient faith 
and thc spread of Sophlst scepeicism as to right and wrong; it was to be 
cured not by a return to the oJd beliefs, but by ^ eamest search for more 
compicte knowlcdge, and a moral regeneration based upon a soundly 
rcgulatcd family life. The Coufucian program is expressed pichily and 
profoundly in thc famous paragraphs of The Great Leammg: 
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The ancicnis who ubhcd to illustracc the highcst virtue cliruugh- 
our die empire first ordcrcd M'elJ thcir own States. Wishing to ordcr 
well rheir States, they first regulated thcir families. Wishing to reg- 
ulate thcir families, they first cultivated thcir own selves, Wishing to 
ctiltivatc thcir own selves, they first rcctificd thcir hearts. AVish- 
ing to rcctify their hearts, they first sought to be sincere in thcir 
thoughts. Wishing to bc sincere in thcir thoughts, they first cx- 
tended to the utmost their knowlcdgc. Such extension of knowl^ 
edgc iay in the investigation of things, 

Things being investigated, knowlcdge becamc complcte. Thcir 
knoudedge being complcte, their thoughts were sincere. Thcir 
thoughts being sincere, their hearts were then rcctificd. Tlieir hearts 
being reedfied, thcir own selves were cultivated. Their own selves 
being cultivated, their families were rcgulatcd. Tlieir families being 
rcgulated, their States were rightly govemed. Their States being 
righdy govemed, the wholc empire was made trantjuil and happy 

This is the kcjtiote and substance of the Confucian philosophy; one 
mighr forger all other words of the Master and his disciples, and yei carry 
aMTiy wirh these “the essence of the matter," and a complcte guide to life. 
The World is at war, says Confucius, because ics consdtuenc States axe ijii- 
propcrly govemed; these are improperly govemed because iio amount of 
legisladon can take the placc of the natura I social order provided by die 
family; thc famiJy is in disordcr, and fails to provide this natural social 
order, because men forget that they caonot regulatc thcir families if they 
do not regulatc themselves; they fail to regulace themselves because they 
have not rcctificd thcir hearts—i,c., they have not clcansed thcir own souls 
of disordcrly desires; their hearts are not rcctificd because their thinking 
is insinccre, doing scani justicc to reality and concealing rather than re- 
vealing their own natures; thcir thinking is insinccre because thev let 
their wishes dtscolor thc facts and determine their conciusions, instcad of 
seeking to c.\ccnd rheir knowlcdge to thc utmost by impartially investi- 
gadng the nature of things. Let men scck Impartial knowlcdge, and their 
thinking will become sincere; let thcir thoughts bc sincere and their hearts 
will be clcansed of disortlerly desires; let their hearts bc so clcansed, and 
thcir own selves will bc regulated; let thcir own selves be rcgulatcd, and 
their families will automatically bc rcgulatcd—not by virtuous semionizing 
or passlonate punishments, but by the silent power of cxamplc itseif; let 
thc family be so rcgulated w'ith knowlcdge, sincerity and example, and it 
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wiJl give forth such spontancous sodal order that successful govemmene 
wLll once more bc a fcasible rhingj let the stare mainrain intemal justice 
and trariquUlic)^ and all the worid will be peaccftil and happy.—Ir is a 
counsel of perfeetion, and forgets that man is a beast of prey; but likc 
Christianiry it offers us a goal to scrike at. and a ladder to climb* I c is orxe 
of the golden tests of philosophy. 


4. The Way of the Higher Man 

Another portrah of the sage — Elcjiient^ of character — The 

Golden Rule 

Wisdom, therefore^ bcglns at home, and the foundation of society is 
a disciplined individual in a disclplincd family. Confucius agreed with 
Goethe that self-developmenc is the root of social development; and 
when Ts^c-loo asked him^ **V\^hat constitutes the Higher jMan?” he re- 
plied* ^^The cnltivarion of himself with reverential care.**^ liere and 
there, rhroughout the dialogues^ wc find him puering toget her, piece by 
piece, hk picture of the ideal man—a union of philosopher and saint 
producing the sage, The Supemtan of Confucius is composed of three 
virtues severally selectcd as supreme by Socraces^ Nietzsche and Christ: 
intelligcncei courage, and good wilL *'The Higher Man Is anxlous lest he 
should not get truth; hc k not anxious lest poverty should come upon 
him^. - . Hc k catholic, not partisan.... He rcquires that in what hc says 
there should be nothing maccurate/™ But hc is no mere intellect, nor 
merely a scholar or a lover of knowlcdge; he has character as well as in¬ 
telligence. “Where the solid qualities arc in excess of accomplkhmentSt 
wc have nisticiry* where the accomplkhments arc in excess of the solid 
qualities, we have the manners of a clerk. When the accomplkhments and 
solid qualities are equally blended, wc then have the man of complcte 

Intelligence k intellect with irs feet on the earth. 

The foundation of character k sbicerity, it not just an entire sm- 
cerity which marks the Higher *^He accs beforc hc sf>eaks, and 

afrerwards speaks according to his actions/’^ ^In archerj'^ we have some^ 
thing like the way of the Higher Alan. When the archer misses the^ center 
of the targcc, hc tums round and seeks for the causc of hk faiJurc in him- 

^‘Whar the Higher Abn seeks k m himself; whar the lowcr man 
sccks k in others. . . * The Higher Alan k dkenesaed by hk want of abilicy. 
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not . . . by mcn’s not knowing him”; and yct “he dislikcs thc thought of his 
namc not bcing mcntioncd aftcr his dcath.”"* Hc “is modest in his spcech, 
but cxcccds in his actions; ... Hc seJdom speaks; when hc does Le is sure 
ro hit the point. . . . That whereb thc Higher Alan cannot be equaied is 
simply this: his work, which other men cannor see.”'" He is moderate in 
word and dced; in everything “the Higher Man conforms with thc path of 
the mcan.’’^’ For “there is no end of things by which man i$ affeeted; and 
ivhcn his likings and dislikings arc not subjcct to rcgulation, hc is changed 
into the nature of ihbgs as tlicy come before him.““** “The Higher Man 
moves so as to make his moveincnts in aJJ generations a univeisaJ paihj he 
behaves so as to niake his con duet in all generations a universal bw; he 
speaks so as to make his words in all generations a universal norm.**^+ 
He accepts compiciety thc Golden Rule, which is herc bid down ejrplicitly 
four centuries before Hillel and fivc centurics before Christ; “Chung-kung 
□sked about perfeet virtue. The Master said, . , . ‘Not tø do unto orhers as 
you would nor wish done unto yourself.'The ptineiple is stated agab 
and again, aiways negatively, and oncc b a single word. “TszC’kung asked, 
*Is there one word which may scrt'e as a ru le of practice for all one's 
life?' The Master said, *Is not reciprocity sueb a word?’ Kevertheless hc 
did not wish, like Lao-tre, to return good for evil^ and when one of his 
pupils asked him, “What do you say concembg the princlple that biury 
should be recompensed w'ith kindness?” he repHcd, more sharply than was 
his custom: “With what, then, wiH you recompense kbdncss? Recompense 
bjury with justice, and recompense kindness with kindness.’™* 

The very basis of the Higher Man’s character is an overflowing sympathv 
towards aU men. He is not angered by the cxceticnccs of other men; when 
he sees men of worth he thbks of cqualing them; when he secs men of low 
worth he tums bward and examincs himsclf;"'* for diere are fcw faults 
thac we do not share widi our ncighbors. He pays no attention to stander 
or violent speech.™" He is courteous and affable to all, but lic does not gush 
fordi mdiscriminate praisc.™ Hc treats his iitfcriors w'ithout contempt, and 
his superiors wlthout seeking to court their favor,“ Hc is grave b de port- 
mene, since men w'ill not take seriously one who is not serious widi them; hc 
is slow in words and camest in conduct; he is not quick with his tongue, or 
given to elever rcpartce; hc is eamest because he has work to do—and this 
is thc sectet of his unaffeeted dignity." He is courteous even to his familiars, 
but maintains his reserve towards all, ci'cn his son.™ Confuclus stims up thc 


‘Cf. Spbtizi: “Wc arc tnswd about by emnemål causts lo msny iaJ likc waves 

driven by contrarj' wirds, wc vi-awr and arc unconscinus of thc isne and aur 

t Cf. nne tif Kani's formulations of ihc "CatcgaHeal Imperative*’ of morals; “So to wUI 
thac thc maniin of thy conduct can bccomc a universal law,'’“ 
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q Uål ides of his '^Higher Man”—sn similar to the MegalopsychoSf or “Great- 
Aimded iMan^” of Aristotle—in these ivords: 

The Higher Man has nine things which arc subjects wirh him of 
thoughtful considenitjon. In regard to the use of his c\^cs lic is 
anxious to sce clearly, . , , In regard to his countenance he is aitxious 
that it shoLild be benign. In regard to his deincanor he is anxious 

that it should be nespeetfuL In regard to his spccch be is anxious 

that it should be sinecre* In regard to his doing of business he is 

anxious that ir should be reverently carefuL In regard to what he 
doubts about, he is anxious to quesdon others. Wlien he is angry 
he thinks of the dlfficLiItics his anger mav involvc him in. When 
he sces gain to be goc he diinks of riglireousness,^ 


5. Co?jf7^dan Politics 

Poptdar sovereig?7ty—Go^*erm?ient by exjr/iple—The decentrali- 
^tion of ^'caltb — Aiiisic and ynmners — Sodalmn 

and revolutiojt 

None but such men^ in the judgment of Confuciiis, could restore the 
fami ly and redeem the state. Society rests upon the obedience of the 
ch Lidren to their parents, and of the wife ro her husband; when these 
gOt chaos comes * Only one thing is higher than this kw of obedience, 
and thac is the moral law* “In serving his patents (a son) may remon- 
strate with them, but gently; when he sces that they do not incline ro 
foUow (his advice)^ he shows an inereased degree of rcvercnccT bur 
does not abandon {his purpose).. .. When the command is wrong, a son 
should resist his father^ and a minister should restst his August Master.*™ 
Here was one root of Mencius^ doctrine of the di vine right of revolution. 

There was not mueh of rhe revolurionist in Confucius; perhaps he sus- 
peeted that the inheritots of a revolution are made of the same flesh as the 
men \vhom it deposed. But he wrote bravely enough in the Book of Odes: 
^Tefore the sovereigns of the Shang (Dynasty) had lost (the liearts of) 
the people, they werc the mates of God, Take warning from the housc 
of Shang. The great dccree is not easily preserved."™ The people are 
rhe accual and proper source of polirical sovercignty^ for any govem- 
ment that does not retain their confidcnce sooner or later falk. 

TSite-knng asked abour govemment. The Master said* ^‘(The 
requkircs of govemmenr) are chrec: that there should bc suffi- 
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ciency of food, sufficiency of military cquipmcnt, and thc confidcncc 
of ihc pcople in thclr ruler/* TKc-kung said, '"If it cannot be 
hcipcd, and onc of thcse muse bc dispensed wirh, which of the rhree 
should be foregone *'Thc miliciry eqnipment,'’ said ihe 

Master. Tszc-kung asked again, “If k cannot be liclpcd, and cnc of 
the rcniaining two must be dispensed witJi^ whidi of them should be 
foregone?” The Alaster ans\rercd, “Fart with thc food. From of 
old, deadi has been die lot of all rnen; but if thc pcople have no 
faith (in their rulcrs) there is no standing (for thc State)/’*" 

The first prindple of govemment, m the view of Confacius* is as the 
first princip le of charactcr—sinccritj". Therefore the prime instnimcnc 
of govcmnient is good exampJe: the mier niusr be an etnmcncc of inodel 
behav jor, from wtiich, by prestige imitation^ right con duer will pour down 
upon his people. 

Kc K’ang a$ked Confocius about government, saying, “AVhac do 
you sav to killing die unprincipled for thc gmd of the principled?” 
Cunfucius replied, “Sir, in carrjlng on your governmcnCt why 
should yoQ use killing at all? Let your (evinced) desires bc for 
whar is good, and the people will bc gmd. The relation between 
superiors and infcriors is likc that bctivccn the wind and the grass. 

Ttie grass must bend when the wind blows across it. . . « Hc who 
exercjses govermnent by mcans of his vircue may be compared to 
the north polar star, which keeps ks place, and all the staj^ tum 
toward ar. . . . Ke K’ang asked how to cause thc people to 
reverence (their mier), to bc faithful to himt and to urgc them^ 
selves 10 virtue. The Master said, “Let him presidc over them 
wkh gravity-^then they will reverence hinu Let hint bc fibal and 
kind to all—then dicy will be faidifut to him+ Let Kim advance the 
good and teach the uxcompetent—then they will eagerly seek to 
be virtuous.*”** 

As good cxample is thc first mstjument of government, good appoint- 
ments are the second. “Employ thc upright and put asidc thc crookeJi 
in this way the crooked can be made to be upnght.”“ “The administra¬ 
tion of govemmenr,” says the Doctrhie of the Mem, “lics in (getting 
proper) men. Such men arc to bc got by mcans of (the ruler^s) own 
characrer.”“ \A hat would not a ministry of Highcr Alen do, even in 
one generation* to cleanse thc State and guide thc people to a ioftier 
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level of civilization?“* First of all, they would avoid forcign rckrlons as 
niuch as possiblc^ and scck to make their state so independcnt of out- 
side suppLies that it would never be tempted ro war for them, They 
would rcducc thc luxury of courts, and scck a wide distribution of w^cakh, 
for “the centralization of wealth is chc way to scatter the peopie, and 
letting it be scattered aniong ihem is the way to colicct the pcople.”“ 
They would decrease punishmcncs, and inerease public instruction; for 
“thctc being msemeriont there wiU be no discinction of classes/”" The 
higher subjects would bc forbidden to the mcdiocrc^ but niusic w'ould 
bc taught to aU. “^Vhen onc has inastcrcd music complctcly* and regu- 
htes his heart and mind accordingly, the natura!^ corrcct, gentie and 
sincerc heart is easily dcvcloped^ and joy attends irs dcvclopment. . . . 
The best way to improve manners and customs is to , * * pay attention to 
the com position of the music played in the countrj^* . . . Man ners and 
music should not for a moment be ncglccted by any one. . . . Benevo- 
lence is akin to niusic, and righteousness to good manners.”*" 

Good manneis, too, muse be a care of the govemment, for when man-- 
ners decay the nation dccays with them* imperceptibly rhe ruics of 
proprietj^ form at Icast the outward character,*** and add to the sage the 
giaciousncss of the gentleman; w'e bccome whar w^e do* Politically **rhe 
usages of propriety serve as dykes for the people agamsr evil excesses”; 
and ^*hc who rhinks the old embankments useless, and destroys them, is 
sure to suffer from the desolation caused by ovcrfiowLng w*atcr'^”* one 
aluiost hears the stem voicc of the angrj'' Master cchoing those words 
today from chat Hall of the Classics where once all his words w^ere en- 
graved in stone, and which revolution has left dcsecrated and forlom. 

And yet Confucius too had his Utopias and dreamSt and mighr have 
S)Tnpathizcd at times with men who, convinced that the dynasty had 
lost **the great decrcc” or "mandatc of Heaveiit^* dragged down one 
system of ordet in the hope of rearing a betrer one on the ruins. In the 
end he became a socialist, and gave his fancy rcin: 

MTicn the Great Principlc (of thé Great Similarity) prevails, 
the whplt World becomes a republic; they elect men of talents, 
vimic and ability; they talk about stnccre agreement, and culiivate 
universal peacc. Thus men do not regard as their parents only their 

• “Let mt write the songs of a nation,” said Diniel O^OomielJ* **ayn.d t noc wfio 
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own paren cst nor treat as tlieir children only their own children. 
A competent provision is sccurcd for the aged till their death^ cni- 
plojTTicnt for the middle-agcd^ and the mcans of growing up for 
the young* The widow^ers, widowSj orphans, chJJdlcss men, and 
thosc who are disablcd by discase, arc all sufficiencly Tnaintained. 
Each man has his righeSj and eacli w'oman her individuality safe- 
guarded. Tliey produce weaJch, disiiking chat it should bc throw n 
away upon the grounch bue not wishing to kcep it for their ow-n 
gradfication. Disiiking idlcticss they labot^ but not alone wnth a view 
to their own advantage. In this way scifish scheniings are repressed 
and find no uay to arisc* Robbers, filchers and rebelllous traitors 
do nor exist. Hence the outer doors rcmaln open^ and are not shut. 
This is the stare of what I calJ the Great Siniilarity."" 


6. The InflueJice of Confuclus 

The Conjtidan scholars—Their victory over the Legdirts^—De- 
feets of Confuciimii?/i—The contefffporavehy of Co?ifttchts 

The sucxcss of Confucius was posthumous, but complete- His philos- 
ophy had struck a practical and politi cal note that endeared it to the 
Chinese after death had removed the possibility of his insisiing upoo its 
rcalization* Since men of letters never quirc rcconcik themselves to being 
men of letters, the litcrati of the centurles after Confucius attached them¬ 
selves scdulously to his doetnne as a road to influence and public cm- 
ployment^ and created a class of Confucian scholars destined to bccomc 
the most powcrful group in chc empire. Schools sprang up herc and 
there for the teachmg of the Masteres philosophy as handed dowTi by his 
disciples, devcloped by Mcncius, and emended by a thousand pundits in 
the coursc of time; and thesc schoobt as the intcllecmal ccnteix of Chinat 
kept civilization alivc du ring centuries of political collapse, mueh as the 
monks presen-cd some measure of anetent culturc, and some degree of 
social ordcr, during the Dark Ages that foliowed the fall of Rome. 

A rival school, the "Legalists/^ disputed for a while this leadership of 
Confucian thought in tlic pollticat world^ and occasionally nioulded the 
policy of rhe State. To make govemment depend upon the good es- 
ampie of the go vemors and the inherent goodness of the govemed, said 
the LcgallstSf was to take a conside rable risk; history had offered oo 
superabimdancc of precedents for tlie successful operation of these ideal- 
istic principles. Not men but laws should rule, they argued; and law^ 
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niust bc enforccd untU, bcconiing a second nature to a society, tliéy arc 
obeyed wichouc force* The people are not intelligent enough to nile 
themselves well; they prosper bese under an aristocracy. Even tradcsnicn 
are not too IntelUgent^ but pursue their incerests very often to the detri- 
ment of the smee; perhaps, said som c of the Lega lists, ir would be wjser 
for the State to socialize Capital^ monopol ize tråde, and prevent the man¬ 
ipulation of priccs and the concentradon of weaklv^“ These were ideas 
that were destined to appear again and again in the hisiory of Chinese 
governmenr. 

In the long run the philosophy of Confucius triumphed- \Ve shaJl sec 
later how the mighty Shih Pluang-d, wirh a Lega I ist for his prime minister, 
sought to end the influence of Confucius by or dering chat all existing 
Confucian litcrature should be bumed. But the power of the word 
proved stronger than that of the s^vo^dJ the books which the *Tirst 
Emperor” sought to destroy bccame holy and precious through his 
enmity, and men died as martyrs in the effort to preserve them. When 
Shih Huang-ti and his brief dynasty had passed away, a wiser emperor, 
Wu Ti, broughr the Confucian literamre out of hiding, gave office to 
its students, and strengthened the Han Dynasty by introducing the ideas 
and merhods of Confucius in to the cducation of Chinese youth and 
statesmansh ip. SacriJices were decreed in honor of Confucius; the texts of 
the Oassics were by imperial command engraved 00 stone, and bccame 
the official religion of the state. Rivaled at dines by the influence of 
Taoism, and eclipsed for a while by Buddhkm, Confucianism w-as re- 
stored and exalted by the T’ang Dynasty, and the great T’ai Tsung 
ordered thac a tcmple should be erected to Confucius, and sacrificcs 
offered in it by scholars and officials, in every town and village of the 
empire. During the Sung Dynasty a virile school of **Neo-Confucians” 
aiose, whose innume rable coiumentarics on the Classics spread the phil¬ 
osophy of the Master, in varied dilurions, throughout the Far East, and 
stimuiated a philosophical dcvclopment in Japan* From the rise of the 
Han Dynast}' to the fali of the Manchus-Le., for two thousand years-rhc 
docerine of Confucius nioulded and dominared the Chinese mind. 

Tlie history of China might be w'ritten in terms of that influence. For 
generation after generation the writings of the Master were the texts of 
the official schools, and ncarly eveiy lad who came through those schools 
Jiad leamed rhosc texts by heart, The stole conservatism of the ancient 
sage sank almost into the lilood of the pcoplc, and gave to the nation, and 
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to its individusls, a di^ky ami profundity unequalcd tlscwhere in thc 
World or in histoiy''. Wirh thc hdp of this phllosophy China developed 
a hamionious community lifc, a zealous adiniration for leaming and wis- 
dom, and a quict and stable eukure whidi made Chinese civilizatlon strong 
cnough to survlve every invasion, and to rcniould every invader in its 
own image. Only in Christin ni ty and in Buddhism can we find again 
so hcroic an effort to transmute inro dcccncy the natural brutaliiy of men. 
And today, as then, no better medie ine could bc prcscribed for any peoplc 
suffering from rhe disorder genemted by an inrellectualist educacion, a 
decadent moral code, and a weakened fibre of indivldual and national 
character, rhan thc absorption of thc Confucian philosopliy by the na- 
tion’s youth. 

But that philosophy could not be a complete nourishment in itsclf. It 
was well fitted to a nation struggling out of chaos and weakness into 
order and strengtli, but it would prove a shaeklc upon a country com- 
pclled by international competition to change and grow, The rules of 
propriety, destined to form character and socLil order, bccame a strait- 
jacket forcing almosc every^ vital action into a prescribed and unaltered 
mould. There wassomethJng prim and Puritan about Confuciankm which 
checked too thoroughly thc natural and vigorous impulscs of mankind; 
its virtuc was so complete as to bring stcrility. No room was Icft in it for 
pleasurc and adventure, and little for friendship and iove. It helped to 
keep womati in supirtc debasement, and its cold perfeetion froze the 
nation into a conscrv'atism as host ile to progress as it was favorable to 

peace. 

Wc must not blame all this upon Confucius; onc cannot be expected 
to do the thinking of tw-eniy centuries. We ask of a thinker only that, 
as the result of a lifetime of thought, hc shall in some way iiluminie our 
to understanding, Fcw men have done this more ccrtainly than 
icius. As wc read him, and perceive how Jittle of him must be 



Confucius 


erased today because of the gro^vth of knowledge and the change of 
circumstance, how soundly he offers us guidance even in our contem- 
porar>' world, we fotgec his platitudes and his unbearablc perfeetion, and 
join his pious grandson, K'ung Chi in that suiJcrlativc eulogy w'hich be¬ 
gan the deiiicatlon of Confucius: 


Chung-ni (Confucius) handed down the doctrines of Yao and 
Shun as if ilicy had been his anecstuts, and clegantly displayed thc 
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regulations of Wen and Wu* taking them as his model. Above he 
hajtnonized with the times of hcAven, and below he was conformed 
CO the wacer and land. 

He may be compared to heaven and carrh m their support! ng and 
containing^ tl^eir ovcr&hado’wing and eunaining, all things. He may 
bt eompared to the four scasons in their altcmating progrcss, and to 
the Sun and moon in their successive sliinmg, , , . 

AU-embracing and vase, he is likc heaven- Deep and active as a 
fountain, he is like the abyss. He is soen, and the pcople all rev- 
erence him; he speaks, and the pcople all believe htm; hc acts* and 
die pcople arc all plcascd M’irh him. 

Therefore his fairte overspreads the M iddie Kingdom, and extends 
CO all barbarous cribes. Wlierevcr ships and carriages rcach^ wher- 
ever the strength of man penecraies, wherever the heavens over- 
shadow and the carth sustains, wherever the sun and moon shine^ 
\\^hcrcver frosts and dews fail—all who have hlood and breath un- 
feignedly honot and love hiiii. Hence ic is said: “He is the equal 
of Hcaven.”“ 


III. SOCIALISTS AND ANAPCHISTS 

The two hundred ycars that followcd upon Confucius were centuries 
of lively contro versy and raging heresy. Ha ving discovered the pkasnrcs 
of philosophy, some men^ like Huj Szc and Kiinø^ Sun Lung, played ith 
lpgic> and invenred paradoxes of reasoning as varied and subtlc as Zeno^s/" 
Philoisophcrs docked to the city of Lo-yang as, in chc same centuries, they 
were flocking to Benares and Athens; and they en joy cd in the Chinese 
Capital all that freedom of specch and thoughe which made Athens the 
inceilectiial center of chc Mediterranean worid* Sophists callcd Tsiing- 
heng-kh^ or “Crisscroæ Philosophcrs/*^ crowded the Capital to tcach all 
and sundry the art of perauadlng any man to anything,^ To Lo^yang 
came Mcncius;, Inheritor of che mantie of Confucius, Chuang-tze, greatest 
of Lao-rze^s folio wers^ Hsun-tze^ the apostle of original evil, and Al o Ti, 
the prophet of universal love* 


1. Mo Tij Altruist 

An earty logician—ChTimm—and pacifist 

''Mo Ti” said his enemyt Alencius, ‘1ovcd all men, and would gtadly 
wear out his wholc being from head to hccl for the benefit of mankind*^ 
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Hc Wiw a native of Lu, like Confucius, and flouiished shonly aftcr the 
passiitg of the sage, Hc condemned xhc impracticality of Confucius’ 
thought, and ofTcrcd to rcplace it by cxhortijig all men to love one an- 
other. Hc \vas among the earlicsc of Chmesc logiclans, and the worst of 
Chinese reasoners. He stated the problem of logic with great simplicity: 

These are whac 1 call the "nircc Laws of Rcasoning; 

1 . Where to find the foundation. Find k in the study of the 
experlenecs of the wLsest men of tl»c past. 

2 . How to talte a general sun-ey of it? ILvaroine the facts of the 
actual cxpcricnce of tlic pcople. 

3 . How to apply ir? Put le into law and govermticntal policy, 
and sec whether or not it is conducivc to the welfare of the State 
and the pcople.“ 


On this basis Mo Ti proceeded to prove that ghosts and spirits arc real, 
for many peoplc have seeii them. Hc objected strongly to Confucius' 
coldly imperstinal view of Jicaven, and argued for the personality of God. 
Like Pascal, hc thought re%ion a good wager: if the ancestors to whom 
n e sacrifiéc hear us, wc have made a good bargain; if chcy arc C[uite dead, 
and imconscious of our oJferings, the sacrifice gives us an opportunity to 

gather our relatives and neighbots and particijyatc in the cnjoynicnt of 
the sacriiicial vlctuals and drinks.*™ 




In the same manne r, rcasons jMo Ti, universal love is the 01 
of the social problem; for if it were applied there is no doubt that it would 
bnng Utopia. “Men in general loving one another, the strong wouid nor 
make prcy of the weak, the many wouid not plundcr the few, the ricb 
wouid not insult the poor, the noble wouid not be insolene to the mcan, 
and the deceitful wouid not imposc upon the simple.’™ Selfishness is the 
source of all evil, from the acquisitiveness of the child to the conquest of 
an empire. iMo Ti marvels that a man who steaJs a pig is univcrsally con- 
demned and generally punished, whilc a man who invades and appropriates 
2 kingdom is a hero to his people and a model to posterity.’" From tbis 
pacifism iMo Ti advanced to such vigorous criticism of the state that his 
doctrinc verged on anarcliism, and frightened the authoritics."* Once, 
his biographers assurc us, when the State Engineer of the Kingdom of 
Chu was about to invade the state of Sung in ordcr to test a new siegc 
ladder w-hich he had inven ted, Mo dissuaded him by preaching to him 
Ixis doctrine of universal love and pcacc. “Before I met you,” said the 
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Eiig:inccr, "4 had wantcd lo conquer thc statc of Sung. But slnce E have 
secn you I would not liavc it even if it were given to mc wichout resist- 
ance but wich no just caus«/* “If so** replied Mo Xl, *‘it is as if I had 
alrcady given you thc statc of Sting. Do peislst in your righteous coiirse, 
and I will give you the whole world/™ 

The Confucian scholars^ as well as the politicians of Lo-yang^ met these 
amiable proposals with laughtcr.“* Nevertlieless iMo Ti had his folJowers, 
and for two ceneuries his v^e^^^ became che religion of a pacihsdc secc^ 
Two of his disciples, Sung Ping and Kung Sun Lung, waged activc cam- 
paigns for dkarmament " Han Fci, the greatest critic of his age, attacked 
the movemenc from what we might call a Nietzehean standpoint, arguing 
that unril men had actually sprouted thc wings of universal love, w^ar 
woiild condniie to be thc arbiter of nations. When Shih Huang-d ordered 
his famous ^^buming of the books," the licerature of Mohism was cast inco 
thc Bames along with the voiumes of Confucius; and unlike the writings 
and doctrines of the Master, the new religion did not survive the con- 

flagracion.*" 

2. Yang Chu^ Egoist 

Atj efrtcurean deterrninist^Tbe case for ^ivkedness 

Meanwhllc a prccisciy opposite doerrine had found vlgorous cxpression 
among thc Chinese. Yang Chu, of whom wc know noihing except through 
the mouths of his enemies,'^ announced paradoxically thac 15fe is full of 
suffering, and thac its chief purposc is pleasurc, Therc is no god, said 
Yang, and no aftci-life^ men are the hclplcss puppets of the blind narural 
forces that made them, and that gave them their unchosen ancestry and 
their inalienablc character™ The wise man will accept this fatc without 
complaint, but will not bc fooled by all the nonsense of Confucius and 
Mo Ti about inherent virtue, universal love, and a good naine: niorality is a 
deception practised upon the simple by the elever; universal love is thc 
delusion of children who do not know che universal enmity that forms 
thc law of lifc; ond a good name is a posthumous bauble which thc fools 
who paid so dearly for it cannot en joy. In li fe che good suffer likc thc 
bad, and thc wicked scem to en joy themselves more keenly than the good.'* 
The wiscst men of antitjulty were not moralists and rulers, as Confucius 
supposed, but sensible sensualists who had the good fortunc to antedate 
thc Icgislators and the philosophcrs, and who cnjoycd che picasures of 
every tm pulse. It is true that che wicked sometimes Icave a bad namc 
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behliid them, but this is □ matter that dæs nor dismrb their bones* Con- 
sidcr, Yang Chu, the fate of the good and the evil: 

All agree in considering Shiin^ Yii, Chou-kung and Confucius to 
have been the most admirablc of men, and Chieh and Chou the most 
wicked.* 

Now Shun had ro pJough the ground on tlic south of the Ho, 
and to play the potter by the Lci lake. His four limbs had not 
even a temponry rcsc; for his niouch and belly hc could not c ven 
find pleasant food and warm cloihing. No love of his parencs 
rested upon him; no ajffection of his brothers and sisters. . . . When 
Yao at Jengih rcsigncd to him the thronc, hc wos advaneed in age i 
his wisdom ti as decayed; his son Shang-^:hun proved without aijility; 
and he had finally to resign the chronc to Yu, Sorrowfully came 
he to his dearh. Of all mortals never wos one wliosc lifc wa$ so 
wom out and empoisoncd os his. + * + 

All the energics of Yii were spent on his labors with the land; 
a cliild was bom to Kim, but he could not foster it; he passed his 
door withouc enrering; his body bccame benr and withered; the skin 
of his hånds and fecc became thick and callous. When at length 
Shun resigned ro him the throne, he hved in a bw nicon house* 
chough his sacrificial apron and cap werc elegant. SorrowfuUy 
came he to his dcath. Of all mortals never was onc w^hosc life was 
so saddened and emliittcrcd as his. . i . 

Confucius undersrood the ways of the andent sovercigns and 
kings. Hc responded to the invitations of the princes of his time. 

The trec was cut down over hini in Sung; the traces of his foot- 
steps were reniovcd in Wei; he was reduced to extremitj'' in Shang 
and Chou; he was surrounded in Ch^an and Ts^i; , . . he w^as dis- 
graeed by Yang Uu. Sorrowfully caitie hc to his dcath. Of all 
moitak never was one whose tife was so agitated and hurried as 

his. 

These four sages, during their lives, had not a single day's joy* 
Since their dcath chey have had a farne that will last through "myriads 
of ages- But thac farne is w^hac no one who cates for wliat is real 
would chose. Celebrace diem—they do not know it. Reward 
them—they do not know ic. Their farne is no more to chem than 
to the trunk of a treCj or a clod of eorth. 

(On the other hånd) Chieh came in tu die aceumubted wxakh of 


*For Shun and Yu cf. page <44 abovt; far ChiEh and Chou (Hsin) ef* pp, 644-5. 
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many generations; to hiiri belonged thc hatior of the royal sear; 
his wisdom was cnough to enable him to sec at defiance ail bclow; 
his povver was enough to shake thc world+ He Indulgcd thc pleas- 
ures to whicb his cyes and ears prompted him; lic carried out what- 
cvcr it camc into his rficmghts to do. Brightly came he to his dcath. 

Of aii mortals never was onc whosc life was so luxurious and 
dissipated as his. Choa (Hsm) camc into thc aceumulated wealth 
of many generations; eo him belonged clie honor of die royal stat; 
his power cnablcd him to do whatever he would; . . . he indulged 
his fcelings in all his pilaces; he gave che reins to his lusts through 
the long night; he never made himself bitter by the ehought of 
propriety and righteousness. Brightly came hc to his dcstniction. 

Of all mortals never was one ivhosc life was as abandoned as his. 

These ttvo vUlains^ during their Uvcs> had the joy of gratifving 
their desires. Since their dcath, they have had the (cvil) farne of 
foUy and tyranny. But thc rcalicy {of enjoyment) is whar no farne 
can give, Reproach them—they do not know ir. Prabe chem—they 
do not know ic. Their (ill) farne is no more to them dian thc 
trunk of a creej or a clod of earth.™ 

How dlfFcrcnt all this is from Confucins! Again wc suspcct that timCt 
who is a reaedonary, has prcscr\Td for us thc most rcspcctable of Chinese 
rhinkerSt and has swallowed ncarly all thc rese in the limbo of forgotten 
souls* And perhaps time is right: humanity itsdf could not long sunp^vc 
if many w^re of Yan Chu^s mind* Xhe only answer to him Is that society 
cannot exisc if thc individual does not cobperate w'ith his followcrs in thc 
give and take, thc bearand forbear, of moral restraints; and the devclopcd 
individual cannot cxist without society; our life depends upon thosc very 
liinitations that constrain us. Some historians have found lO che spread of 
such egoist philosophics part cause of that disintegration which marked 
Chinesc societj'' in thc fourth and third cen curies before Christ.*** No 
wonder that Mcncius, thc Dr* Johnson of his age^ raised his voice In 
scaudalized protest agaiust thc epicurcanism of Yang Chu, as well as 
against the idealkm of AIo Ti. 

The w'ords of Vang Chu and Mo Ti hil che worid, If you listen 
to people's discourses about it, you will find that they have adopted 
thc vietvs of thc onc or thc uther. No\.v Yang's principle is, '^Each 
for himself'—which does not acknowdedgc the claims of the sov- 
creign. iMo^s principle is, ^‘To love all ccjually'^*—which does not 
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flcknowlcdge thc pcculiar affeccion dae to 3 fathcr. To acknowledqe 
neicher king nor farher is ro bc in thc State of a beast. If thcir 
principles art not stopped, and thc principles of Confucius set forth, 
their perverse speaking will deludc thc peoplc, and stop up thc prh 
of bcnevokncc and rigbrcousncss. 

1 am alarmed by rhese things, and address myseif to thc dc- 
fense of thc doemnes of thc former sages, and to oppose Yang and 
Alo, [ drive away thcir Ucendous expressions, so rliat $uch perverse 
speakers may not be able to show themselves. When sages shail 
rise up again, they tvill not changc my words.™ 


J, ÅienciziSf Atentor of Frinces 

A model mother — A pbihzo-pber attmig kingy — Are men by 
nature good?—Shigle tax—Alenctus and tbe cottntntnists 
—The profit-moth'e—The right of revolution 

Mcncius, desdned to bc second in farne to Confucius alone in the rich 

annals of Chinesc philosophy, bclongcd to the anclcnt family of Mang; his 

name Alang Ko was changed by an imperial decree to Mang-tze—i.e., Mang 

the Master or Philosophctj and thc Latin-trained scholats of Kuropc trans- 

formed him into iMencius, as they had changed K*ung-fu-tzc into Con¬ 
fucius. 

AA e know thc mother of Alencins almost as intiniately as wc know 
him; for Chinese historians;, who have made her famous as a model of 
matcmitJ^ recount many pretty storics of her. 'ITirice, we are told, she 
changed her rcsidencc on his account; oncc becausc they lived near a 
cemetery, and the boy began to bchave like an.undertaker; another rime 
bccause they lived near a sbughtethousc, and thc boy iniitatcd too well 
the cries of the slain animals; and again because they lived near a mark et 
placc, and the boy began to act the part of a tradesman; finally she found 
a home near 3 school, and was satisfied. AVhen the boy ncglectcd his 
studies she cut through, in his presence, the thread of her shutrle; and 
when hc asked why she did so destructive a thing, she explained that she 
was bur imitating his own ncgligcncc, and the lack of continiiity in his 
studies and his development, Hc becamc an assiduous student, married, 
resisted the temptation to divorce hLs wife, opcncd a school of philosophy, 
gathered a famous collecdon of students about him, and reccived invita¬ 
tions from various princcs to come and discuss with them his theorics of 
govemment. He hrsitated to leave his mother in her old age, but she sent 
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hini off wkh a spcech that cndc^ired her to all Chincsc and may 

have been composed by onc of them. 

It does noc belong to a wornan co dctcmiirie aoyching of hcrsclf, 
but she is subject to the ruJe of the dirce obedicnccs. When young 
she has to obey her parents; wheo married she has co obey her 
husband; when a vvLdow she has to obey her soti. You are a tiian in 
your full niaturityt ^nd lam old. Do you act as your conviccion of 
righeeousness tclls you you ought to do, lud I will act according to 
the rulc whJeh bcloiigs to mc- Why slmuld you be anxious about 

Ile \vcnt+ for the itch to teach is a part of the itch to nilc; scratch the 
onc and find the o ther. Like Vo1taire> Menerus preferred tnonarchy to 
dcmocracy,. on tlic ground that in democracy it is necessary to educate 
all if the govemmcric is to succeed^ while under monarchy it is only rc- 
quLred rhar the philosopher should bring onc man—the king—to w^dom, 
in ordcr to produce the perf eet State. ^^Correct what is wrong in ch^ 
prince^s mind. Oncc rcctify the prince, and the kingdom will bc settlcd. 

Hc went first co Ch*i, and tried to rectify its Prince Ilsuan; hc accepted 
an honorary officCt but refused the salaiy' thar went wiih it; and soon 
finding thac the Prince was not intereseed in philosophy, hc withdxew to 
the small principalitj^ of Tang, whose mier becamc a sinccrc but in- 
cffcctual pupiL Mencius returned to Ch^it snd proved his growTh in 
wisdom and understanding by accepting a lucrative officc from Prince 
I'tsuan. When, during these comforrable ycars+ his mother dlcd, he buried 
her wich such pomp cliat his pupils wexe scandalized; hc cxplaincd co them 
that it was only a sign of liis filial devotion. Some years lacer Hsuan set 
onc upon a wax of contjuestt and, resentlng jMencius untlmely pacifism, 
terminated his emplovmenr. Hearing that the Prince of Snng liad ex^ 
pressed his intention of ruling like a philosopher, Alencius joumeyed co 
his court, but found thac che report had been exaggeraced. Likc the men 
invited to an ancicnr wcdding-fcasc, the various princes had many excuses 
for not being recrified. have an infirmity,” said onc of them; ‘‘I love 
valor.” have an infirmity,"'’ said anor her; **1 am fond of weakh*™ 
Mencius retired from public llfc, and gave his dccllning years ro the in- 
srruction of students and rhe composition of a work in which hc de- 
scribed his conversations wich the royalty of Iiis time. Wc cannot tell 
ro what exrenc these should bc classed wich rhose of Walter Savage Landor; 
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nor do wc know whcthcr this compositlon was r!ic work of Menclijs hini’ 
self, or of his pupiJs, or of ncither, or of botli«'* \Ve can only say thai thc 
Book of Aienchis is onc of the mosr highly honorcd of China’s phUoiSOphics] 
classics. 

His doctrine is as severely secular as that of Confucius. There is little 
here about logic, or episccinology, or metaphysics; the Confucians left 
such subticries to thc foliowcrs of Lao-r/e, and confined themselves to 
moraJ and polidcal speculation. What intcrests Mencius is the charting 
of the good llfe, and the establishment of govemment by good men. His 
basic claim is that men arc by nature good,** and that thc social problem 
anses not out of the nature of men but out of the wickedness of govem- 
ments. Hence philosophers niust bccomc kings, or the kings of this world 
mtist become philosophers. 


“Now, if yoiir iMajesty wlll instlmtc a govemment whosc action 
wiJJ bc benevolent, this will cause all thc officers in thc kingdom 
to wish to stand in your Alajesty’s court, and al] thc farmers to 
wish to plough in your Alajesty's ficlds, and all thc merchants to 
wish to store their goods m your .Majesty's raarkct-placcs, and all 
traveling strangers to wish to make their tours on your Majest>'’s 
roads, and alj throughouc thc Kingdom who fcel aggrieved by 
their miers to wish to come and complain to your Majesty. And 
when they arc so bent, who wiU be able to keep them back?” 

The King said, "1 am stupid, and not able to.advance tu this.”'” 


The good mier would war not agalnst other countries, but against the 
oommon enemy-poverty, for it is out of poverty and ignorance thac 
crime and disorder come. To punish men for crinics committed as the 
result of a lack of opportunides offered them for employment is a dastardiv 
trap to ser for thc pcople.‘** A govemment is rcsponsible for the welfare 
of its people, and should regulatc cconomic processcs accordingly.^” Ir 
should tav chiefly the ground itself, rather than what is built or done on 
it;" it should abollsh all tariffs, and should devciop universal and coni- 
pulsory educadon as the soundest basis of a civilized development; “good 
laws arc not equa! to winning the people by good instruedon.”"' “That 
whereby man differs from thc lower aninials is but small. Most people 
throw it away; only superior men preserve it.”™ 

Wc perceive how old arc thc political problems, attitudes and solurions 
of our enligheened age when we leam rhat Mencius was relected by thc 
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princes for his radicaJism, and was scorncd for his conscmratisni by che 
socialists and comimjnists of his tirr^e. Whcn thc “shrike-tongucd bar¬ 
barian of thc South,” Hsu Hsing, raised thc dag of the prolctarian dictator- 
ship, demanding that workingmen shonld be made the heads of thc ^ate 
(*'Thc magistrateSt” said Hsu, ‘^'should bc laboring men”)^ and many of 
‘The Learned ” then as now, flocked to thc new standard, Mcnclus rc- 
jcctcd the idea scomfully, and argued rhat govemment should be in thc 
hånds of educated men."'™ But he denouneed the profit-mod ve In human 
society, and rebuked Sung K^ang for proposing to win the kings to 
paci&m by persuading them, in modem style, of thc unprofitableness 

of war. 

Your aim is great, but your argument is not good. If you, star^g 
from the point of profit, offer your persuasive counscls to the kings 
of Ch’iti and Ch'i, and if those kings arc pleased with the consid- 
erarion of profit so as to stop thc movenicnts of their armies, 
chen all belonging to those armics will rcjoice in thc cessation (of 
war), and will find their pleasurcs in (the pursujc of) profitf Min¬ 
isters will scrx^e the sovcrcign for the profit of whlch they cherish 
the chought; sons wD! serve tlieir fathers, and younger brochers will 
serve their cider brochers, from the same considerationi and the is- 
sue will be that, abandoning benevolence and righreou5ness> sovereign 
and minister^ father and son, younger brother and cider, will corry 
on all their intcrcourse with this thought of profit cherished in their 
brcastSf But nevet has there been such a State (of society), with- 
ouc ruin being thc result of Lt.^ 

FIc recognized the nght of revolution, and preached it m thc face of 
kings. He denounced \var as a ertme, and shocked the hero-worshipers 
of his time by writing: “There are men who say: ‘I am skilful at marshal- 
ing troops, 1 am skilful at conducting a bactle.^ They are great crUninals.*'^" 
'There has never been a good war,'* he sai He condemned thc luxury 
of thc courts, and stemly rebuked thc king who fed his dc^ and swine 
while famine was cottsuming his peoplCf™ When a king ai^ed that he 
could not prevent famine, Menclus told him that he shouid resign.*" ‘The 
pcoplc,” hc taught, “arc the most important element (in a nation); . * * 
the sovereign is thc lighest’and thc people have the right to depose 
their rulers, even, now and then, to kill them. 

The King Hsttan »sked about thc high ministers. ^ ^ Mencius 

ansH^^eredt “If the princcs have great fauics, they ought to remon- 
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stratc with him; and if lie do not listen to them after they have done 
so again and again, tlicy ought to deiiirone him." . . . iViencius pro- 
cceded: Siipposc that tlic chief criminal |udgc could not resuJate 
the officers (under him), how would you dcal with him?” The 
iving said, “Dismiss him.” Alcnciiis again said: “If within the four 
bordets (of your kingdom) there is not good govemintnt, what is 
to fae done?” The King iooked to the right and left, and spoke of 
other matters. . . . The King Hsuan asked, “Was it so thac T’ang 
banished Chich, and thac King Wu smote Chou (Hsin)?” Mcncius 
fcplied, “It is so in the records.” The King said, "May a minLster 
put his sovereign to death?” Mencius said: “Hc who outrages the 
bcnevoience (proper to his nature) is calJed 3 rubber; he who out- 
rages righteousness « caJlcd 3 ruffian. The robber and the mffian 
wc call a mere fellow, 1 have heard 0/ the cutting off of the /e/- 
low Clioa, but I have noc Jieard of putring a s&uereign to 

It was brave doctritic, and had nmeh to do with the establishment of tlie 
pnnciple, rccognized by tlic klngs 3S well as the pople of Chlna, that 
a ruler who arouscs the enmity of his poplc has lost the “mandate of 
H taven, and may be removed. It is not to be man-elcd at that I lung-wu, 
foundcr of the jMjng Dynasty, having read with great Indignation the 
conversations of Mencius with King Hsuan, ordered Mencius to be de¬ 
graded from hts pJacc in the templc of Confucius, where a royal cdict of 
to84 had erected his tablet. But within a ycar the tablet was lesrored- 
and until the Revolution of 1911 .Mcncius remained onc of the heroes of 
China, the second great namc and influence in the historv of Chincse 
orrhodox philosophy. To him and to Chu Hsi* Confucius'owcd his io- 
teUectual ieadership of Clilna for more than two th ousand years 


4^ Hsiin-t'ze,'Realist 

Tbe evil umtre of mau-Tbe nccessity of la-w 

There were many weakncsscs in Mcncitts’ philosophy, and his cootem- 
prarics exposed them with a fierce delight. Was it ti^c that men were 
by nature good, and were led to evil only by w^cked institudons^^or 
was human nature Itself rcsponsible for the iils of sQclet>'? Here ^vås an 
early formulation of a conflict thac has raged for some eons benveen re¬ 
formers and conservatives. Does edueacion diminish crime, increase vbtuc 


* Cf. p, bdow» 
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and Icad men into Utopi a? Arc philosophers Et to govem States;, or do 
their thcorics worsc confound the confusion which tlicy seck to curc? 

The ablestand most hardheaded of Mencius* critics was a public official 
who seems to have died at the age of sev^entj^ about the ycar 235 b.c. As 
iMencius had beliei^cd human nature to be good in al[ men, so Hsun-tze 
believed it to bc bad in all men; even Shun and Yao were savages at birth.™ 
Hsiin, in the fragment that remains of him, writes likc another Hobbes; 

Tlie nature of man is evii; the grwd which it sliom is factitious.* 
Thcrc bclongs to ic, even at his birdi, the love of gain; and as ac¬ 
tions are in accordance whh this, contcntions and robbcrics grow 
up, and sclf-dcniql and yiclding to others atc not to bc found {by 
oarLirc)^ thcrc hclong to ic cn\y and dislikc^ and as actions are m 
accordance with these, vioicnce and injuries spring up, and sclf- 
devotedness and faith are not to be found; there belong to it the de- 
sircs of the eara and die eyes, Icading to the love of saunds and 
beauty, and as the aedons are in accordance with these, Icwdncss 
and disorder spring upt aud righEcousness and propricy, with their 
various orderly displays, atc not to bc found. It thus appears tliat 
to foUow man’s nature and yicld obcdicnce to its feelings wiil as- 
surcdly conduct to contcntions and robbcrics, to the violauon of 
the ducics bclonging ro every one^s lot, and the confounding of all 
distinctions, till the issue will bc a State of savagcy; and that there 
must be the influcnce of tcachcrs and laws, and the guidance of pro- 
priety and righccousness, from which will spring self-dcnial, yielding 
to odiers, and an observance of the w'ell-ordercd regulations of con- 
duet, tiil the issue m'LII bc a starc of good govemment. . . . The 
sagc kings of antitjuity, understanding that die nature of man wa$ 
thus c vil, . , « set up the principlcs of right cousness and propriety, 
and framed Jaws and regulations to straighten and ornament the 
feelings of chat nature and correct chem, * * * so that they might all 

go fordi in the way of moral govemment and in agreement with 
rc3son.“ 

Hsun-r^e concluded, like Turgeniev, that nature is not a temple but a 
wwkshop; sbe provides rhe raw matenal, but intelligence must do the 
rest. By proper tmining, he thought, these naturally evil men might be 
transformed even into saints, if chat should bc desirahle.** Bcing also a poet, 
he put Francis Bacon into do^gercl: 


* ].e., ihc gDod. in man is doc bom but made—by institutinns and cducadtm. 
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You glorify Nature and meditate on her; 

Why not domcsricate her and regulace her? 

You obey Nature and sing her praise; 

Why not control her course and U5C it? 

You look upon the seasons with rcvcrence, and await diem; 

Why not respond to them by ^easonly activides? 

You depend on rhings and man-cl at them; 

Why not unfold your own ability and transfomi them?” 

5. C Ideallu 

The Return to Natnre—Govermncntkis society—The Wny of 
Nattire—The Ihuhs of the fnteUeet—The evolution of wjot — 

The Button-Mouldcr—The inftucncc of Chsnese phi^ 

losophy in Europe 

The *Vctiirn to Nature/^ however* could not bc so rcadily discouraged; 
Et found volce in this age as in every other^ and by what mlght be calied 
a natural accident irs exponent was the most clotjuent writer of his time* 
Chuang-t2e, lovnng Nature as the only mistress who alvvays wclcomed 
him, whatever his infideliries or his age^ poured inco his philosophy the 
poeclc sensitivicy of a RousseaUt and yct sharpened it with the satiric wit 
of a Volcairc+ Who could imagine Mcncitis so far forgetdrig himscif as 
CO dcscribe a man as ha ving ''a targe goitre like an carthetiware 
Chuang belongs to literature as well as to philosophy. 

He was bom in the province of Sung^ and held minor office for a dme 
in the city of Khi-yiian, He visited the same courts as iVlencius, but 
neither^ in his extant vvritings, mentions the other's name; perhaps they 
loved caeh other like contemporarics- Story has it that he refused high 
office tvvice, \Vhen the Duke of Wei offered him the prime ruinistry he 
dismissed the royal messengers with a curmess indicativc of a wTiter^s 
dreams: ‘'Go away quickly, and do nor soil me wnth your presence. I 
liad rjther amuse and enjoy myself in a filchy ditoh than bc subject to 
the rulcs and rcstrictions in the courr of a sovereign/”"* Whilc he was 
fishing two great officers brought him a message from the King of Khu: 
*i wish to rrouble you w^ith the charge of all my territorics/' Chuang^ 
Chuang tells us, answered wTthout rurning away from his fishing; 

“I have heard that in Khu there is a spirit-likc tortoisc-shell, the 
wcarer of w'hich died three thousand ycars agOj and which the 
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king keeps^ In liis nncestral templfp In a hampct covcrcd with n 
cloth* Was it bctter for thc tortoisc to die and leave its sKell ro 
be thus honored? Or would it have been better for it ro Jivc^ and 
keep on dragging its tail af ter it over the nmdr*^ Tlie nvo officer 
saidp “It would have been becter for it ro live, and draw its tail after 
it over the mud.” "Go your ways,” said Choang; “[ wiJl keep on 
drawing niy tail af ter nic through the mucL""* 


His respect for govemments equaled that of his spiritual anccstor, 
Lao-tze. He rook delight in pointing out how many qualitics kings and 
governors shared with thieves."" If^ by some negligence on his part^ a 
true philosopher should find himseif in charge of a State, his proper coursc 
would be CO do nothing, and allow men in freedom to build rheir own 

organs of self-govemmcnt, “I have heard of letting the world be, and 
exercising forbearance; I have not heard of govcmirig the world/'" ITie 
Golden Age^ which preceded the earliest kings, had no government; and 
Yao and Shun, instcad of being so honored by C hina and Confuclus, 
should be charged with ha ving destroyed the primitive happiness of man- 
kind by Lntroducing government. “In the age of perf eet virtue men hved 
in common with blrds and beasts, and were on terms of equality with all 
creaturest as forming one family: how could they know among them¬ 
selves the discinctions of superior men and small men?”" 

The wisc man, thinks Chuang, wiU take to his heels at the first sign of 
government, and will live as far as possible from both philosophers and 
kings. Hc will court the pcace and silcncc of the woods (liere was a 
theme that a thousand Chincse paintcrs would scek to illustrate), and let 
Jiis whole beingt without any impedlment of arrifice or thought, foliow 
the divine the law^ and flow of Naturels inexplicable life. He would 
be sparing of w'ords, for ’words mislead as often as they guide, and the 
7 the Way and the Essence of Nature—can never be phrased in words 
or formed in thoughtj ic eau only be felt by che biood. He would reject 
the aid of machiner^^ pref erring the older, more burdensome way s of 
simpler men i for machinery makes complcxity, turbulencc and inequality, 
and no man tran live among machines and achieve peace “ He would 
avoid the ownership of property, and would find no usc in his life for 
gold; likc Timon he would let the gold lie hidden in the hiils, and the pcarls 
remain unsought in the deep. “His distinction is m understanding that 
all chings belong to the one treasurv^ and that dcath and life should be 
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viewcd in thc same way'"*—as harmanious n^asures in tUe rhythm of 
Nature, waves of onc sea. 

The center of Chuang’s thought, as of thc thought of that half-Jegcndary 
Lao-ree who seemed to him so mueh profoimdcr than Confucius, was a 
mysric vision of an impersonal unity, so strangely akln to thc doctrines 
of Buddha and the Upanishads thar one is tempted to believe that Indian 
metaphysics had found its way into China long beforc the recorded Corn¬ 
ing of Buddhism four hundred years later. ft is tme thac Chuang is an 
a^ostic, a fatalkt, a determinist and a pessimist; but this does not preveiu 
him from being a kind of sccptical sainr, a Tijfj-intoxJcatcd man. Hc 
uxpresses his scepticism characteristically in a story: 

The Penunibra said to thc Umbra:* “At one moment you move, 
at another you are at rest. At onc moment you sit down, at another 
you get up. VVhy this instalnlitj' of purptasc?" “I depend," repHed the 
Umbra, “upon somethLng which causes me to do as I do; and that 
soniething depends upon something eisc which causes it to do as it 
does. . , . How can [ tcll why I do one thing or do not do an¬ 
other?” . . , When the body is decomposed, the mind will bc de- 
composed aJong with it; must not the case be pronounced very 
dcplorablc? . . , The changc-the rise and dissoludon-of all thinM 
(continuaJJy) pes on, but we do not know who it is that nvain- 
tains and continucs the process, How do wc know when anv one 

be^ns? How do wc know when hc will end? We have simply to 
waJt for it, and nothing more.'*' 

These problems, Chuang suspccts, are due less to the nature of things 
than ro the limits of our rhought; it is not to be wondered at that thc 
effort of our imprisoned brains to understand the cosmos of which they 
are such minute prticles should end in contradictions, “antinomics,” and 
befuddlemenc. This attempr to explaln the wholc in terms of thc part has 
been a giende immodesty, forgi vable only on thc ground of the amuse- 
ment which it has caused; for humor, like philosophy, is a view of the 
part in terms of thc whole, and neitber is possible without thc other, The 
Jntellect, savs Chuang-tze, can never avail to understand uitimatc things, 
or any profound thing, such as the gro^^Th of a ehild. “Dispuration is J 
proof of not seeing dcarly," and in ordet to understand thc Tao, one “must 

• In an edipse ihc penuinbta is ihe partly illumiiutcd ipa« bmvegn ilic unib« tdie 
ewnpkw shadow) and tht light. Perhap^ in Chuangs dlegorj-, rhe complcte shadow is 
tac bodv, inicrrog^tcd by the pircJy fllitmtniied niEnJ. 
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sremly suppreæ one^s knowicdgc”;'" have to forgct our thcories and 
feel chc fact^ Educarion is of oo help towards such understanding; sub- 
mersion in the flow of nature is all-impoitant. 

What is rhe Tao that the rare and favored mystic scesr Ir is incxprcssiblc 
in words; weakly and with contradiciions we describe it as the unity of 
all things, their quict flow from origin to fulfilment, and the law that gov^ 
ems that flow* ^-Before there were heaven and carrht from of old it was^. 
securely existing.”“* In that cosmic utiicy all contradictions arc rcsolvcd, 
al] discincclons fade^ all opposites meetj within it and from its standpoint 
there is no good or bad, no white or black, no beaudfal or ugly,* no greae 
or smal], *'If one only knows rhat the universe is but (as small as) a tåre 
seed, and the tip of a hair is as large as a mountain, then one may be said 
to have seen the rcladvity of things*™ In that vague enrirety no form is 
permanent, and none so unique that it cannoc pass mto another in the 
lelsurcly cyclc of evolution. 


The sceds (of things) arc multitudinous and minutc. On the sur- 
face of the wacer they form a membranous texture. When they reach 
to where the land and water join they beeome the (Lichens that 
form the) cloilies of frogs and oystei^i* Conimg to life on mounds 
and heighrs, they become the planrain; and receivmg manure^ ap- 
pear as crdwV feer* ITie roots of the crow^'s foot become grubs, 
and its Icavcs, butterflics. This butterfly is changed into an insect, 
and coines to life under a fumace. TTicn it has the form of a moth* 
The mother afcer a thousand dajns becomes a bird. ^ . The ying- 

hsi uniting with a bamboo prod uces the khing~nsng; this, the pan- 
ther; the panther, the horse; and die hor^ chc niarL Man then en- 
ters into the great iMachbcry (of Evolution), from which all things 
come forth, and which they enter at death.*^ 


It is not as clear as Dat^vin, but it will ser\''e. 

In this endless cycle man himself may pass into other forms; his present 
shape is transient, and from rhe view^point of ttemity may bc only super- 
flcially real—part of Maya^s deceptive veil of difference. 


Once upon a time I, Cliuang-tzc, dreamt I was a hutterfly, flut- 
tering Ivither and thither, to all intents and purposes a butterfly. 

I was conscious only of follownng my fantics as a butterfly, and was 

• '*Hsi 5hih a bcaubld wornan; but when her fwturca wene rcflccicd in iJic waier 
the fish were frighEcoed avray.™ 
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unconscious of my individoalic)' as 3 man. Suddenly I awoke, and 
thcre I Jay, mysclf again, Now I dn not know whether 1 was thcn 
3 man dreaming that I was a butterfly, or whether 1 am now a 
butterfly dreaming that 1 am a man."* 

Deach is therefore only a change of form, possibly for the faccter; it is, 
as ibsen was to say, the great Button-Moulder who fuses us agaln in the 
fumace of changc: 


i fcll il! and ]ay gasping at tlie point of dcath, while his 
wife and childrcn stood around him weeping. Li went to ask for 
him, and said to them: *'Hush! Gct our of the way! Do not disrurb 
him in his process of transformation." . . . Thcn, Jeaning againsi the 
door, he spoke to (the dying man). Tze Laj said; “A man's rek¬ 
tions wirh the Yin and the Yang is more than that to his parents. 

If they ar c hastening my death, and I do not obey, I shall be con- 
sldercd unruly. There is the Greac Mass (of Nature), that makes 
me carjyr this body, bbor with this life, relax in old age, and rest 
tn death. Therefore that which lias taken care of my birth is that 
whlch wålJ take care of my death. Here is a great founder cast- 
ing his metal. If the metal, dancing up and down, should say, ‘I 
must be made into a Mo Yeh’ (a famous oid sword), the great 
founder would suncly consider this metal an evil one. So, if, merelv 
bccause one has oncc assumed the human form, one insists on being 
a man, and a man oniy, the author of transformation will be sure to 
consider this one an eviJ being. Let us now regard heaven and 
carth as a great meJting-pot, and the author of transformation as a 
great founder; and wherever we go, shall wc not be at home? 
Quict is OUT siecp, and cabn is our awakcning.’™ 

When Chuang himself was about to die his disciples prepared for him 
a ceremonious funcml. Bur he bade them deskt, “With heaven and earth 
for my coffin and shell, with the sun, moon and stars as my burial regalia, 
and with all creation to escort mc to the grave—arc not niy funeral para- 
phemalia ready to hånd?” The disciples protested that, unburied, he 
would be eaten by the carrion hirds of the air. To which Chuang 
answered, with the smiling irony of all hk W'ords: “Above ground 1 shall 
be food for kites; below I shall be food for moIe-crickets and ants. 
rob one to feed the other?"** 

If w'c have spoken at such length of the ancient philosophers of China 
it k partly bccause the insoluble problenw of human life and descinv 
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irrcsistibly attract the Jnquisitivc mind, and pardy bccausc the lore of 
her philosophens is the most precious jionion of China’s gift to the world. 
Long ago (in 1S97) the cosmic-mindcd Lcibmtz, after studying Cfiincsc 
philosophv, appeaJed for the iningling and cross-fenilization of East and 
\V est. “The condicion of affairs among oiirselvcs,” hc wrote, in terms 
which have been use ful to every generation, “is such that in view of the 
tnordinate lengths to which the corruption of morals has Advanced, I 
almoist think it necessary that Chinese missionaries should be sent to us 
to teach us the aint and practice of national theology, , . . For I bcllcve 
that if a wise man were to bc appointed judge ... of the goodness of 

peopics, he wouJd awaid the golden apple to the Chinese."”' He begged 
Peter the Great to build a land route to China, and he promoted the 
foundation of societics in Moscow and Eerliii for the “opening up of 

China and the interchange of civilizations between China and Europe."“ 

In 17!! Christian Wolff made an attempt in this direction by lecturing at 
Hal le “On the Practical Philosophy of the Chinese.” I le was accuscd of 
aeheism, and dismissed; but when Frederick mounted the rhrone he called 
him to Prussia, and restored him to honor.” 

The Enlightcnmcnt took up Chinese philosophy at the same time that 
it car\'ed out Chinese gardens and adomed its homes ^^nth cbkioherie^. 
The Physiocrats seem to have been influenced by Lao-tze and Chuang-tze 
in the ir doctrine of lahsez^fakef* and Rousscau at times talked so )ike the 
Old Master* thac we at once corrclatc him with Lao-tze and Chuang, as 
wc should corrclatc Voltaire \vith Confucius and Mencius, if chese had 
been blcssed w'Ith wlt. “I have read the books of Confucius with atten¬ 
tion,” said Voltaire; “I have made cxtracts from them; I have found in 
thetn nothing but the purest morality, without the slightest tinge of 
charlatanism.”™ Goethe in 1770 recorded his resolution to read the philo- 
sophical classics of China; and when the guns of half the world resounded 
at Leipzig forty-three years later, the oid sage paid no attention to them, 
being absorbed in Chinese litcrature."” 

May this brief and superhcial introduction lead the reader on to study 
the Chinese philosophers themselves, as Goethe studied them, and Vol¬ 
taire, and Tolstoi. 


* E.g.T '"LtLiciir)^ and davery have olwiys bc«n ihc chasceenicnc af du 

aiiibldaus eiforu wc have irijidc to cinctgc from the happy ignorance £a which Etcmol 
WbdoEii had placed Profesor (noiv !5énatar) EJben wko quotes thu pass¬ 
age from tht Dii^ottrit on the Pregrrjjr pf the {nid Arttf, con^ldcr; ^Etemal Wis^ 

doni” an csccilcnt trandadon of Lao-tzc'f “‘Etcmal 
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The Age of the Poets 

1. CHII^a’S BISRL^RCK 

The Pertod of Ctmtendmg States — The titicidc of Ch'u F’ing— 

Sbib Huang~ti ttni^es Chma—The Great Wall—The “linrti- 
ing o f the Books*’—The faUvre of Shlh Huang-n 

P RESUiMAELY Confucius died an unhappy man, for philosophcrs 
love unity, and the nation that he had sought to unkc under somc 
powxrfuJ dynast)' pcrsistcd in chaos, corruption and division. YVhcn the 
great unifier finally appcarcd, and succcedcd, by his military and admin¬ 
istrative genius, in welding the States of China into one, hc ordcred thar 
all cxjsting coples of Confucius’ hooks should bc bunied. 

Wc may judge ihc atmosphere of this “Period of the Contending 
States" from the story of Qi’u P mg. Ha ving risen to promise as a poet 
and TO high pkee as an official, hc found himseif suddenly dlsmissed. Hc 
retired to the couneryside, and contcmplated life and death beside a quict 
brook. Tell mc, hc asked an otacle, 

whether I should steadily pumie the path of truth and loyaly, or 
follow iti the wake of a cortupt generation. Should 1 Work in the 
helds wjth spade and Jioe, or seek advancemene in the retinue of a 
grandee? Should I court dangcr vs-ith outspoken rvords, or fawn 
in false tones upon the rich and great? Should I rest content in the 
culuvadon of vimie, or practise the art of whccdhng women in 
ordcr to secure success.- Should I bc pure and cican-handed in my 
rccritudc, or an oil-inouthcd, slippciy, time-serving syeophant?^ 

He dodged the dilemma by drowming himseif (ea. 550 b.c); and until our 
own day the Chinese people celebrated his farne annually in the Dragon- 
boat Festival, during which they scarched for his body in every stream. 

The man who unified China had the most dLsrcputable origin that 
the Chinese historians could detise. Shih Huang-ti, \ve arc iiTformed 
was the illcgitimatc son of the Queen of Ch'in (one of the western statt^) 
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by thc noble minister Lu, who was wonc to bang a tbouwid pieccs of 
gold at his gate as a reward to any man who should bettcr his composi- 
tjons by so mxicli as a single word/ (His son did not inherit these licerary 
tastes.) Shili^ reports Szuma Ch^ien, forced his father to suicide^ persecuted 
his mother, and aseended the ducal thronc when he was twelvc ycaxs of 
age. AVhen he was cwency-five he began to conquer and annex thc petty 
States into which China had so long been djvldcd* In 230 B.c, he con* 
quered Man; in 22S, Chao; in 225, Wci- in 213, Ch^u; in 211, Yen; finatly, 
in 221j the important State of ChM. For che first time in many centurics, 
perhaps for the first time in history, China was under one mle. The con- 
queror took thc title of Shih Huang-ti, and tumed to the task of giving 

the new empire a lasting conscitution. 

"A man with a very prominent nosc, with large eyes, with thc chest 
of a blrd of prey^ with the voice of a jnekah without beneficence, and with 
the heart of a tiger or a wolf”—this is thc only description that the 
Chincse historians have Icft us of thelr favorirc enemy/ I Ic was a robust 
and ofasrinac^ soul, recognii^Ing no god but himseif, and plcdged^ like some 
Nietzschean Bismarck, to unify his country by biood and iron. Having 
forged and mounted the throne of China, one of his first acts was to pro- 
teet thc countTj’' from the barbarians on thc nonh by piccing together 
and completing the Tit'alls already exiscing along rite frontlcr; and he found 
the mukirude of his domestic opfK>ncnts a convenienr source of recruics 
for this heroic symbol of Chincse grandeur and parience. The Grcac Walk 
1500 miles long, and adomed at inter\*als with massive gatew^a}^ in the 
AssjTmn st)de, is the largest structurc ever reared by man; beside i tt said 
VolrairCt *khe pj'ramids of are only puerile and uselcss masses*”^ 

It took ten years and counrless men; *'it w'as thc ruin of one generation,’^ 
say thc Chincse, *^and the salvation of many.” It did not quite keep out 
the barbarians, as wc shall sce; but it delayed and redueed their attacks. 
The Huns, barred for a rime from Chincse soil, moved west into Europe 
and do\vt\ into Icaly; Rome fcll bccause China built a w^alL 

Meanwhile Shih Huang-ri, Iike Xapolcon, tumed with pleasure from 
w'ar ro adniuiLstration, and created thc outlincs of che future Chincse stare. 
He acccprcd thc ad vice of his Legalist prime minister. Li Ssu, and rc- 
solved CO base Chincse society not, as heretoforc, upon custom and local 
autonomy, but upon cxplicit law and a pow'crful central govemment. 
He broke the power of the feudal barons, rcplaced tlicm with a nobility 
of funcrionarics appointed by thc national ministiy% placed in each district 
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a miljtan'' force mdcpcndcot of tlie civil govemor, introduced, uniform 
laws and regularions, simplificd ofHcial ceremonies, issued 3 State coinagc, 
di vided most of the feudal estaies, prepared for the prosperity of China 
by establishing pcasanr proprretotship of the soil, and paved the way 
for a completer unity by building great highways in every direction from 
his Capital at Hien-yang. Hc cmbcllished this city with many palaces, 
and persuaded the 120,000 richest and most powerful families of the em¬ 
pire to live under his observ^ant eye. Travcling in disguise and unarmed, 
hc made note of abuses and disorders, and then issued unmistakablc orders 
for their corrcction. Hc encouraged science and discouraged letters.* 

For the men of letters—the poets, the critics, the phdosophers, above 
all the Confucian scholars—were his sworn foes. They fretred under his 
dictatorial authority, and saw in the establishment of one supreme govem- 
ment an end to that variety and Uberty of thought and life which had 
made litcrature dourLsh amid the wars and divisions of the Chou Djmasty. 
When they protested to Sbih Huang-ti against his ignoring of ancient 
cercnionics, hc sent them curtly about their business.' A commission of 
mandarins, or official scholars, brought to him their unanimous suggestion 
that he should restore the feudal system by giving fiefs to his relatives; 
and they added: “For a person, in any matter, not to model himsclf on 
andqiiity, and yet to aehieve duradon—chat, to our knowledge, has never 
happened.’" The prime minister. Li Ssii, wlio was at that time engaged 
in reforming the Chinesc script, and establishing it approximately in the 
form which it retained till our owm time, met these cricicisms with an 
historie speech that did no service to Chinese letters: 

The Flve Sovereigns did not repeat caeh other's actions, the Three 
Roval Dvnastics did not imkatc caeh other; . . . for the times had 
changed. Kow your has for the first dine accomplisiied 

a greac work and has founded a glory which wjII last for ten thoa- 
sand generations* The stupid mandarins are incapable of under* 
sranding this. * * * In ancient davs China divided up and trou- 
blcd; tiiere was no one who could unify her. That b why all the 
nobles flotirbhcd. In their dtscourses die mandarins all cafk of die 
anciene days^ in ordet to blacken the present, . . They encour- 
agc the pcoplc to forgc caJumnics, This being so, if they are not 
opposed, among the upper tiasscs the position of the sovercign will 
he dcprcciatcdt whilc among tbc lower classes associations wilJ 
flourbh. * . * 
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1 suggest chat the official hisrories, wixii the exception of the 
Afeviom of CA'/n, be all bumt, and cliat thosc wlio anempt to hidi^ 
the Sbi-Cbmgf the Shu-Ching* and the Di^caurs^s of the Hifndred 
SeboolSy bc foincd to bring them to the authoritics to be bumt* 

The Emperor liked the idea considerably, and issued the order; the 
hooks of the historians were evcrJ•^^vhe^c brought to rhe dames, so rhat 
the weight of rhe past should be removed from the present^ and the his¬ 
tory of China nught begin with Shih Huang-ti. Scienrific bookst and the 
works of AlénciuSf scem to have been excepted from the confiagration^ 
and many of the forbidden hooks were ptcsen'ed in the Imperial L!btaiy% 
where they itiight bc consulted by such studenes as had obraincd official 
permission/ Sincé books were then w ri [ren on strips of bamboo fastened 
with swivei pins^ and a volunic might be of some wcight, the scholars who 
sought to c vade the order were put to many difficulties^ A number of 
them were detected; tradition savs that many of rhem were sent to labor 
on the Great WalU and that four hundred and sixty were pur to death^^ 
Neverthelef^ some of the Iherati memorized rhe coniplcre works of Con- 
fuciuSt and passed them on by word of mourh to equal memorics. Soon 
af ter the Emperoris death rhese volumes were frcely circulated again, 
though many errors, presumably, hod crepe in to their texts. The only 
permanent result was to lend an aroma of sancchy to the proscribed htera* 
ture, and to make Shlh Huang-ti unpopular with the Chinese historians. 
For generations the peoplc expressed rhelr judgtnent of him by befoullng 

his grave.** 

ITie dcstructioii of povverful families, and of freedom in writing and 
speech> left Shih almosc friendlcss in his dcclining years. Attempts were 
made to assassinate hun] hc discovered rhem In tune, and slew the assailants 
with his ouTi hand^^ He sat on his throne with a sword across his kneeSt 
and let no man know in what room of his many palaces he would sleep " 
Like Alexander he sought to strengthen his d^Tiasty by spreading the 
notion tbat he was a g^; but as the com parison limpcd, he, like Alex¬ 
ander, fallcd. He decreed that his dynastic successors should number 
themselves from him as “First Emperor,” dowm to the ten thousandch of 
their line] but the line ended with his son. In his old age, if we credit rhe 
hiscorians who hated him, hc became supersrlrious, and went to mueh 
expense to find an elixir of immortality, WTcn he died, his body was 
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brought back secrctly ro his capitiil; and to conccal irs smc!l it vins con- 
voytd by a earavati of decaying fish. Several hundred maidens (wc arc 
told) were buricd alivc to kccp liiin company; and his successor, gratefnl 
for his dcath, lavished art and moncy upon rhe tomb, The roof was 
stpddcd with constcilations, and a map of the empire was traeed in quick- 
silver on rhe floor of bronze, Machines were erected in tjie vank for the 
autoniatic slaughter of intniders; and huge candles werc lit in the hope 
that they wouid for an indeiinitc period illuminate the doings of the dcad 
emperor and his queens, The workmen who btought the coffin into the 
Tonib werc buried alivc with their burden, lest they should live to reveal 
rhe sccrct passage to the grave," 


II. EXPERIMENTS INf SOCIALISM 

Chaos and poverty-Tbe Han Dynasty—The refomn of Wu Ti— 

Tbe mcorne tax—Tbe piamied ecmmny of iVaug Mang 

—Its ovarthro’w—Tbe Tatar mvation 

Oisordcr folloM'cd his death, as it has fo'Uowcd the passing of almost 
ei.'ery dictator in liistoiy'; only an immortal can wisely take all power into 
his hånds, The pcople revoltcd against his son, kil I ed him soon after he 
had killed Li Ssti, and put an end to the Ch’in Dynasty within five years 
after irs founder’s death. RI\aI princcs established rival kinadoms, and 
disordcr ruled again. Thcn a elever condottiere, Kao-tsu, seized the throne 
and founded the Han Dynasty, which, with some interruprions and a 
changc of Capital,* lasted four hundred y'cars. Wen Ti (179-57 b.c,) 
resrored freedom of specch and wriring, revoked the cdict by which Shih 
Huang-ti had forbidden criticism of the govemnicnt, pursucd a ivolicy 

of peacc, and inaugurated the Chlnese custom of defeating a hostile Gen¬ 
eral with gifts.“ 

The greatest of the Han emperors W'as Wu Ti. In a rcign of over half 
a century (140-87 b.c) hc pushed back the invading barbarians, and ex- 
tended the rule of China over Korea, i^Ianchurla, Annam, Indo-^China and 
Turkestan; now for the fiist time China aequired those vast dimensions 
which \ve have been w'ont to associate with her name, Wn Ti experi- 
mented with socialism by cstabltshing national ownership of narural rc- 

‘ Tlw “Weswm Han" Dynasty, :tKS 44^, had irs capiial ac Lo-yang, now Hcman- 

fuj ihc “Easttm Han" Dinasty, a4-iii aj>., had iis Capital at C 1 l’antt^In. iinw Stan-fu Tlii? 
Chines^ $ull cail thcrrisdvcs the of Han,” 
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sources, to prevent private Individuals from “reseir’ing to thcir sole usc 
the riches of the mountalns and the sea in order to gain a formne, and 
from piitting the lower classes into subjection to themselves,’"* TIte pro- 
duction of sit and iron, and the manufaccure and sale of fermented drinks, 
were made State monopolies. To break the power of middlcmcn and 
speciilators—“thosc who buy on credit and make loans, those who buy to 
hcap up in the towns, those who accumulate all sorts of cornmodities” 
as the contemporary hiscorian, Szuma Ch’ien expressed it—AVu Ti estab- 
lished a national system of transport and exchangc, and sought to Control 
trade in such a way as to prevent sudden variations in price. State work- 
ingmen made all the means of transportation and delivery in the empire. 
The State stored surplus goods, selling ihem when prices were rising too 
rapid ly, buying them when prices were faHing; in this way, says S/.uma 
Ch’ien, “the rich merchants and large shop-kcepers would be prevented 
from making big profits, . . . and prices would In: regulated throughout 
the empire.’"' All incomes had to bc registered with the govemment, and 
had to pay an annual tax of five per cent. In order to facilitatc the pur- 
chase and consumption of cornmodities the Emperor enlarged the supply 
of cu rrency by issuing coins of silver alloyed with tin. G reat publ ic works 
were undertaken in order to provldc employment for the millions whom 
private industry had failed to maintain; bridges were flung across China’s 
streams, and innumcrablc canals w'cre cut to bind the rivers and irrigacc 
the fields 

For a time the new system flourished. Trade grew in amount, variety 
and extent, and bound China even w'lth the distant nations of the Ncar 
East.“ The Capital, Lo-yang, inereased in population and wealth, and the 
eoffers of the govemment w'cre swoUen w'irh revenue. Scholarship flour- 
ished, poctry abounded, and Chinesc pottery began to be beautiful. In the 
Imperial Library there were 3,113 vol urnes on the classics, 2,705 on 
philosophy, 1,318 on poctry, 2,568 on mathematics, 868 on medicinc, 790 
on war," Only rhose who had passed rhe statc examinacions were eligibic 

* ‘TThc sitijadon/' says GrarKr., + + vi-is revo]u™naiy+ If the Empcr&r Wu had had 
some kindred spÉnt, hc fiiighr have l>cco abte to profit hy this and cr»ce, in a nrw ordet 
of society, the Chincse Suig, - . - But the fjtiperor cnJy saw the most urgent needs, I Jc 
sccim ordy to have cJtought cf »tin g vaned cipediencs frotn å^y to day^rejeeted when 
they had yicided sufificienE to ap|>eiir woru out—and new men—sactificcd as sooo tis they 
had succeeded well enough ta a^iunic a dangerous aur of authority* The resdessness of 
the despot and tlic shoir vision of the LitipenaJ kw-makei^ made Chinn miss the rarest 
oppuitunity she had bad to bccome a campaet and organized stace*"“ 
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to public Office, and tkcsc cxaminations were opcn to alL China Jiad never 
prospercd so bcforc, 

A combinarion of nacural misfomines wkh human de^nltiy put an end 
to this brave experiment. Floods alternaccd with droughts, and raiscd 
prices beyond concroJ. Harassed by thc high cost of food and clothing, 
the people began to clamor for a return to thc good old days of an 
idcalimcd past, and proposed that the inventor of the iienv system shoidd 
bc boiled ailvc, Business men protesicd that State Control had diniin ished 
heaJthy initiativc and competition, and they objccted to paying, for the 
support of these experiincnts, the high tascs levied upon them by the 
govemment.“ Women entered the court, aequired a sccrct influence over 
important funetionarics, and becamc an element In a wave of official 
corruption that spread far and wide after the death of the Emperor.** 
Counterfcitere imirated the new currency so successfully that it had to 
be withdra^^^t. The business of cxploiting thc weat was resumed under 
a new management, and for a century thc reforms of VVu Ti were for- 
gotten or rev iled. 

At the beginning of our era-eigluy-four ycars after ’Wu Ti’s death 
—another rcfomicr aseended the thronc of China, firet as regent, and 
then as emperor. Wang Mang was of tlic highesr type of Chinese gentle¬ 
man.* Though rich, he lived tempcratcJy, even frugal ly, and scattered 
his income among his friends and thc poor. Absorbed in thc vital 
stmggle TO redrganize rhe economic and political life of his country, 
hc found time ncvcrtheless not only to patronize literaturc and scholar- 
ship, but to become an acconi plished scholar hlmself. On his accession to 
power he surrounded himsclf not with thc usual politicians, but with men 
trained in lettere and philosophy; to these men his enemies atiributed hJs 
fadure, and his friends atrributed his success. 

Shocked by thc dcvclopmcnt of slavery om the large cstates of China, 
Wang Mang, at thc very outset of his rcign, abolishcd both the slavery 
and the cstates by nationalizing thc land. He divided thc soil into cquål 
traexs and distri buted it among thc preasants^ and, to pr event the re nc wed 
concentratton of wcalth, hc foibade the sale or purchase of land.* Hc 
continued thc State monopolics of salt and iron, and added to them State 
ownerehip of mines and State Control of thc rraffic in winc. Like \Vu Ti 
hc tried to prorecc the cultivator and the consumer against the mcrchant 
by ff.\ijig the priccs of commoditics. The statc bought agricultural sur- 

* Un1c5s rhere js inith in the nimor ciieulaiqd on rht dcqih of thc boy anperor* in the 

ycar 5 ihat W^irtg Manges famUy tud poisoned hiin.^ 
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pinses in time of plency, and sold them In time of de^rth* Loans wcrc 
made by chc govcmnicnt, at low rates of interest^ for any productive 
cntcrprisc."^ 

Wang had conccivcd his policies in economlc terms^ and had forgotten 
the nature of man. He worked long hours, day and night, to devise 
schemes thnt would make die nacion rich and happyj and he was heart- 
braken to find thar social disorder mounted during his rcign. Natural 
caJamitics likc drought and flood concinued to disrupt his planncd 
economy^ and all the groups whosc greed had been clipped by his reforms 
United to plot his falJ. Revolts broke out, apprently among the pople, 
but probably financed from above; and while Wang, bcwildéred by such 
ingratitude^ struggled to control these insurrccrions, subject peoplcs weak- 
ened his prestige by chro\\ing ofF rlie Oiinese yoke, and rhe Hiung-nu 
barbarians overran the northem provinces^ The rich Llu famiJy put 
Itself at the head of a general rebellion, captured Chang-an^ slew Wang 
Mang, and annulJed his reforms. EverjuMng was as before* 

The Flan line ended in a succession of weak etnperors, and was fol- 
lowed by a chaos of ptty dynastics and divided States. Despite the Great 
Wall the Tatars poured down into China, and conquered large areas of 
rhe nonh. And as the Huns broke do^\^l the organization of the Roman 
Empire, and helpd to piunge Enrop into a Dark Age for a hundred 
years, so the inroads of these kindred Tatars disordered the life of China, 
and put an end for a while to the growth of civilization. We may judgc 
the strength of the Chinese stock, character and culture from the faet that 
this distu rbance was niuch brie fer and less profound than that which 
ruined Rome. Aftcr an interlude of war and chaos, and racial mixture 
with the invaders, Chinese civilisation recovered, and en joy ed a brilliant 
rcsurrcction. The very biood of the Tatars served, perhap, to relnvig- 
orate a nation alrcady old. ITic Chinese accepted the conquerors, inarried 
them, civUized them, and advaneed to the zenith of their history. 


IIT* THE GLORY" OF t’aKG 

The new dytjasty—T'ai Tmng^s metbod of reduchtg erwie—An 
age of prosperlty—The ^'BrilUant Eviperor^^—The roimmce 
of Vang K'wei-fei—The rebeUion of An Lu-shan 

The great age of China owcd its coming partly to this new biological 
mixture,* pitly to the spiritual srimulation deri ved from chc advent of 


* Cf. Sir W. rEridcni Petriei The Revoliått&ns of London, cLd. 
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Buddhism, partly to the genius of one of China’s greatcsc emperors, T'ai 
Tsung (627-jo A.D.) Ar the age of tM'cnty-onc hc ^^'as raised to tt^e 
throne by rhe abdicarion of his father, a sccond Kao-tsu, who had cstab- 
lishcd the T’atig Dynastj'' nine ycars before. lic began unpreposscssingly 
by murdering the brotbers who tbreatened to dispi ace hini; and then he 
exercised his militaiy^ abilities by pushing back the invading barbarlans 
into their nativc haunts, and reconquering those neighboring territories 
which had thrown off Chinese nilc after the fail of the Man. Suddenly 
he grew tlred of war, and return i ng to his Capital, Ch’ang-an, gave hini- 
sclf to the waj's of peace. He read and re-read the works of Confueitis, 
and had them published in a rcsplcndent format, saying: “By using a 
mirror of biass you niay sec to ad just your cap;, by using anriquity as a 
mirror you may leam to fonesee the rise and fail of empires.” He refused 
all lu-xorics, and sent away the three thousand ladies who had been chosen 
to entertaJn hini. V^’hen his ministers rccommended severe la\vs for the 
repression of crime, he told them: “If I diminish expenses, Ughten the 
taxes, cmploy only honese ofKcials, so that the people have clothing 

enough, this will do more to abolish robbery than the employment of the 
severest punishinents.*” 

One dav hc visited the jails of Ch’ang-an, and saw two hundred and 
ninety men w'ho had been condemned ro die. He sent them out to till 
the fields, relying solely on their word of honor that they would return, 
Every man camc baekj and T’ai Tsung w'as so well pleased that he set 
them all ftee, Hc laid it dowm then that no emperor should ratify a death 
sentence untU he had fasted three days. He made his Capital so bcautiful 
that tourists fiocked to ir from India and Europe. Buddhist nionks arrived 
in great numbers from India, and Chinese Buddhists, likc Yuan Chw-ang, 
traveled freely to India to study the new religion of China at its sourcc. 
Missionaries came to Ch’ang-an to preach Zoroastrianism and Ncstorian 
Chrisrianity; the Emperor, like Akbar, w'elcomcd them, gave them pro- 
teetion and freedoin, and exempted their templcs from taxation, at a time 
when Europe was sunk in poverty, intellectual darkness, and theological 
strife. He himseif reraained, without dogma or prejudice, a simple Con- 
fucian. “VVhen hc died,” says a brillianr historian, “the grief of the people 
knew no bounds, and even the foreign envoys cut themselves wnh knives 
and lancets and sprinkled the dead cmperor’s bier with their sclf-shed 

biood.™ 
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He had pavcd the way for Cliina’s most Creative age. Rich wlth fif ry 
years of comparativc peacc and stable gov eminent, she began to export her 
surplus of rice, com, silk, and spices, and spent her profits on unparalleled 
luxu^^^ Her Ukes were filicd wirl^ carv'ed and paintcd pleasurc-boarsj her 
rivers and canals were plcturesque with commerce^ and from her harbors 
ships sailed to distant ports on the Indlån Ocean and the Persian Gu]f^ 
Never before had China known such wealth; never had she enjoyed such 
abundant food, such comfortable houses, such exquisire clothing.* AVhlie 
Slik was seJling in Europe for Its wcight in gold,* it was a routine arrlcle 
of dress for half the population of the larger cities of Chma, and fur coats 
were more frequent in eighth-ccntur}^ Ch'ang-an rhan in r^ventieth-centviry 
New York. One vilbge near the Capital had silk factorics employing a 
hundred thousand men-" *'AVhat hospltality!*^ exciaimed Li Po, “what 
squandering of money! Red jade cups and rare dainty food on rabies in- 
laid with green gemsl”" Statues were carved out of rubies, and pretentious 
corpses were bu ried on beds of pearl.** The greae race was suddcnly 
etiamored of beauty, and lavisiicd honors on chose who could crcarc ir. 
“At this age,” says a Chinesc criric, “w hoc ver was a man was a poet.”** 
Emperors promoied poets and painters to high olHcc, said "Sir John Alan- 
ville”* would have it that no onc dared to address the Emperor save “ic bc 
mynstrcllcs that sihgen and tdlen gestes.”“ In the eigl^teenth centuiy of 
our era Alanchu emperors ordcred an anthology to bc prepared of the 
T’ang poets; the result was thirty volumes, •containing 48,900 poems by 
2,300 poets; so mueh had survi ved the criticism of time, The Imperial 
Library had grown to 54,000 volumes. “At this time,” saj.'S Murdoch, 
“China undoubtedly sto^ in the very forefront of civilization. She was 
then the most powcrful, the most enlightencd, the most progressive, and 
the best-governed, empire 00 the face of the globe." “It was the most 
polished epoch that the world had c ver scen."t 
At the head and height of it was Ming Huang—i.e., “The Brilliant Ejn- 
peror”—who rulcd China, with certain intermissions, for some forty years 
(713-56 A.i>.). i fe was a man fuU of human coiuradicriotis; he wrote 
poctry and made w'ar upon distant lands, exacting tribute from Turkey, 


* Tht 9 ^uTTicd rtamr of 3 FKrch physician whea irt tlic foujTCcncti ccntiify 
volumc tmvcK mosdy iiiugkurv% occasianally' alwsys fasclnatlng, 

t Arthur Widey,"* Cf. ihe Eaeydopsdia Hrit^mrka {i ed., stvili, ^6t >: die Tmg 

D^TOSty * - ^Ctilna was widtuut duubc the greatese and mest civilbtcd puwcr m dit ^voricL'* 
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Pcrsia and Samarkandj he abolisKcd capkal punishmcnt and reformed thc 
adniinistrarion of prisons and courts; lic levied raxes mcrcilcssly, suffered 
poccSi artists and scholars gladJy, and cstabti^hcd a college of music in his 
^Tcar Trec Gården/" He began his reign like a Pnritan, closing thc silk 
factories and forbidding thc kdies of the placc to wcar jewelry or cm- 
broidery; hc ended it like an cpicutean, enjoymg every art and c very 
luxurj^ and at last sacrificing his chronc for che smiles of Yang Kwei-fei. 

When hc mec her he was sbety and she was twenty-seven; for ten ycars 
she had been thc coneubine of his cighteenrh son* She was corpulenr and 
wore false hair, but the Emperor loved her bccatise she was obsrinacCt 
capricious, domineering and insolent. She accepted his admlration gra- 
ciously, introduccd him to five families of her relatives^ and permitted 
him CO find sinecures for chem ar che coun. Ming tillod his lady "‘The 
Greac Pure One,” and Icamcd from her thc gentlc art of dissipadon* The 
Son of Heaven thought little now of the State and ics affairs; hc placed 
all the powers of government in rhe bands of the Pure One's brother^ the 
corrupt and incapablc Yang Kuo-clningj and while destruction gathered 
under him he reveled through the days and nights* 

An Ln-shan, a Tatar courrier, also loved Yang Kwei-fei* Hc won the 
confidence of the Emperor, who promoted him to che post of provincial 
go vernor in thc noirh, and placed under his command rhe finest armics 
in the realm. Suddenly An Lu-shan proclaimcd himsclf emperor^ and 
tumed his armics coward Chkng-an* The long-ncglected defenses fell, and 
Alirtg deserted his capitaL The soldicrs who escorted him rebellcd, slew 
Yang Kuo-chung and all the five families, and^ snatching Yang Kwei-fci 
from che monarch's hånds, killed her before his eyes. Old and beaten^ che 
Emperor abdicated* An Lu-shan^s barbaric hordes sacked Ch'ang-an, and 
slaughtered the population indiscriminatcly/ TMrty-sLx million pcople 
arc said to have lost their livcs 10 the rebellion * In the end it faded; An 
Lu-shan was killed by his son, who was killed by a genera^ who was 
killed by his son. By the year 761 a-d. che turmoil had wom itself out, 
and Ming Huang retumed, heart-broken, to his ruined capitaL There, a 
few months latcr^ he died. In this framework of romance and cragedy 
the poEtiy of China flourished as never before* 


* “tVlicn rhe Tatars of^^enhrew Ming Huing and Charig-tm " savT Anhur \VsIév\ 

“it was » if Turks had rsvaged VersaUles In thc rime of Louis XI 
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IV* THE BAKIS HED ANGEL 

An anecdote of Li Po—Hh yomhj pT(ywe^s ^nd lovc^—On tbe 
hnperiai barge — Tbe gospel of the grape — War — The 
Wajiderhigs of LI Fo—bi prhon—^Deathless Foetry” 

One day, at the heighr of his reigiit Ming Huang rcccivcd ambassadors 
from Korea^ \rho brought hlm imporrant messages wrirten in a diaiccx 
which none of Kis ministers could understande '*Whac!” cxclajmed the 
Emperor, “among so many magiscraies^ so many scholars and warriorSt 
cannot rherc be found a single one who knows enough to relieve us of 
vcxacion in this affair? If in rhree days no onc is able co decipher this 
letter, every one of yonr appointments shall be suspen ded*” 

For a day rhe ministers consulted and fretted, fearing for their ofHccs 
and cheir heads. Thcn jMinLscer li o Chi-chang approached the chronc and 
said: ^'Your subjeet presumes to announce ro your Majesty that there is 
a poet of great merit, called Li, at hk housc, wKo k profoundly acquainted 
with more riTan one sciencej command him to read this letter, for there 
k norhing of which he k not capable/^ The Emperor ordered Li to present 
himscif at court immediately. But Li refused to come, saying that he could 
not possibly be worrhy of the task assigned him, since hk essay had been 
rcjcctcd by the mandarins at the last examination for public officc. The 
Elmperor soothed him by conferring upon him the ride and robes of 
doctor of the firsc rank. Li camc, found hk examiners among the ministers, 
foreed them to rake ofF hk boots, and then cranslated the doeument, which 
announced that Korea proposed to make war for the recovery of irs free- 
dom. Ha ving read the message. Li dictatcd a leamed and terrifvlog reply, 
which the Emperor signed with out hesitation, almosr bellev ing \\hat Ho 
whispered to him—that Li was an angel banished from heaven for some 
iniplsh devllm^** The Korcans sent apologics and tribute^ and the Em- 
peror sent part of the cribute to Li+ Li ga^'e it to the innkeeper, for he 
loved wine. 

On the night of the poet's birth his mother—of the family of Li—had 
dreamed of Tai-po Hsing, tlie Great White Star, which io the West k 
called Venus. So the child was named Li, meaning plum, and sur- 
named Tai-po, w hich k to say, The White Star* At ten he had mas- 
rered all the hooks of Confucius. and w-as composing immortal pocm^ 


* Ic is A pnrniV^ nlcir perh^tps cnrnpciiscd by Li Po> 
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At rwTlve he went to live llkc A philosopher in the mount^ins, and stayed 
there for many years. He grew lo healeh and strength^ practised swords- 
manship, and then announced Kis abilities to the world: '“'Though Icss than 
seven (Chinese) feet in helght, 1 am streng enough to tnect ten thousand 
men/'*^ {“Ten thousaod^* is Chinese for manyi) Then he wandered leis- 
nrely about the earth, drinking the lorc of love from varied lips* He sang 
a song to the *\\Iaid of Wu”; 


Winc of the grapes^ 

Gobicts of gold— 

And a pretiy maid of Wu— 

She cotnes on pony-back; she is fifteen, 
Bluc-painted eyebrows— 

Shocs of pink brocade— 

Inajticulatc specch— 

But she sings bcwkchmgly well* 

Sot feasting at the table, 

Inlaid with tortoise-shcU, 

She gcts dmnk in my lap. 

Ah^ child, what carcsscs 
Behind lily-bfoidered ciirtaInsE“ 


He marrled, but eamed so little money that his wlfe lefe himt taklng the 
children with her. Was ir to her, or to some less-wonted flame, that he 
wrote his wistful lines?— 


Fair one, when you were here, I filled the house with flowers. 

Fair one, now you are gone—only an empu^ couch is left- 
On the couch the embroidered quilt is roUed up; 1 cannot sicep* 

It is three years since you went. The perfume you Icft behind 
haunts nie stUL 

The pcrfunie scrays about mc forever; but where are you, Beloved? 

I sigh—the yellow leaves fail from the branch; 

1 weep—the dcw tw^inklcs white on the green mosses." 

Hc consoled himsclf with wine, and became one of the **Sbc Idlers of 
the Bamboo Grove/^ who rook life wirhout haste, and let their songs and 
poems eam their uncertaln bread^ I Icaring the wine of Niauchung highly 
commended, Li set out at oncc for that c 5 t)% three hundred miles away “ 
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In his wandcrings hc mec Tu Fu, who was to be his rival for China^s 
poedc cro\sTi; they cxchangcd lyrics> \iTnt hånd in l^and like brothcrs^ and 
skpc under rhe sanie coverkt uncil faine divided them. Everybody ioved 
rhemt for they were as hannicss as saints, and spoke with the same pride 
and friendlincss to paupers and hings. Finally they entered Ch^ang-an;, 
and tbe ]oLIy minister Ho loved Li's poetry so well that he sold gold orna¬ 
ments to buy him drinks. Tu Fu describes him: 


As for Li Po^ give him a )ugful, 

He will writc one hundred poems* 
He dozes in a wine-shop 

On a cicy-strcct of Chang-an; 

And though his Sovereign calls. 


Hc will nor board the Imperial baige. 
"PJeasc^ your Majesty^^^ says hc^ 

'^1 am a god of wine.^^ 


Those werc meny davs when the Emperor befriended him, and show- 
ered him w ith gifts for singing the praiscs of the Pure One, Yang Kwei- 
fei, Once iMing held a royal Pkasc of the Peonlcs in the Pavillon of Aloes, 
and sent for Li Po to come and make vcrscs in honor of his mistress* Li 
Game. but too drunk for poerryj court accendants chrew cold warcr upon 
his amiable face, and soon the poet burst into song, cekbrating the rivalry 
of tbe peonies with Lady Yang: 


The glory of crailing clouds is m her garments. 
And the mdiance of a flower on her face. 


O heavenly apparition, found only far above 
On the top of the jMountain of Many JcwcLSi 
Or in the fairj^ Palace of Crj'stal when the moon is up! 
Yec L see her here in the earth^s garden— 

The spring wind sofcly ffweeps the balustrade. 

And the dew-drops glisten chickly* * * 

Vanqubhcd are the endless Jongings of love 
Bome Lnco the heart on rhe w^inds of spring.^ 


Who would not have been pleased to bc the object of such song? And 
yet the Lady Yang was persuaded that the poet had subtly satirized her; 
and from that moment she bred suspicion of him in the heart of the King* 
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He prcscficcd Li Po with a purse^ and let him go. Once again rKc poet 
took to the open road, and consolcd hiinscLf with wine, He joined those 
‘"Eight Immoitals of ihe Wine Cup” whose drinkings wCTC thc talk of 
Ch'ang-an. Hc accoptcd rhc vkw of Liu Liiig^ wlvo desJred aKvays to be 
followcd by two ser\'ant5^ onc with vnnc, thc other with a spade to btiry 
him where hc fcll; for, said Liu, ^'the affairs of this world arc no more 
than duckweed In the river.”*^ The poets of China were resolved to atonc 
for thc Puritanism of Chincse philosophy, *To wash and rinsc onr souls 
of their age^ld sorrows,*^ said Li Po, “we drained a hundred jugs of 
wine.”" And hc in tones likc Om ar the gospel of thc grape: 


The swifc stream pours into the sea and retums never nmre. 

Do you not see high on yondcr tower 
A white-haired one sorrowing before his bright mirror? 

In the moming those locks were hke black silk. 

In tlie evening they are aH like snow. 

Let us, while we niay, taste the old deUghts, 

And ieave not thc golden cask of wine 
To stand alone in thc mooniight. * , ^ 

1 desiic only the long ecstasy of wine^ 

And desire not to awaken. - . , 

Now let you and me buy wine today! 

Why say we have not the pricc? 

Aiy horse spotted with fine flnweiSj 

Aly fur coat worth a thomand pieces of gold^ 

These I will take out, and call my boy 
To barrer them for sweet wine, 

And with you ewain, let mc forget 
The sorrow of ten thousind agcs! “ 

WTiat were these sorrows? The agony of dcspised love? Plardly; for 
though thc Chincse take love as mueh to heart as wc do, their poets do not 
so fretjuendy intonc irs pains. k was war and exilCj An Lu-shan and 
the raktng of the Capital, the flight of the Emperor and the death of 
Yang, rhe return of Aiing Huang to bis dcsolatcd halls, that gave Li the 
taste of human tragedy. ''There is no end to war!'^ he moums; and then 
his heart goes out to thc women who have lost theLr husbands to Mars. 
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rris December^ Lo^ tnc penslve niaid of Yu-chow! 

She will not sing, she vviU not smile; her moth cycljrows arc d^ 
sheveJed, 

She stands by the gate and watches che wayfarers pass^ 

Reinenibering lum who snatched his sword and went to save tlie 
border-Iand, 

Him who suffered bitterly in the cold beyond the Great VVall^ 

Him who fclJ in die barde^ and will never come back. 

In die tiger-striped gold case for her keeping 
There remains a pair of white-feathered arrows 
Amid the cobw^ebs and dnsc garhered of long yeaiv- 
O empty dreams of love, too sad to look upon! 

She takes them out and bums chein to ashes. 

i 

By building a dam onc tnay stop the flow of the Vellow^ River^ 

But W’ho can assuagc the gricf of her heart when it snows^ and 

dic north w'ind blows?* 

Wc picture him tiow wandcring from city to city, from State to State, 
mtich as Tsui Tsung-chi described himt knapsack on yoxir back Hllcd 
with books, you go a thousand miles and morc^ a pilgrim. Under yoiir 
slecvcs there is a dagget, and in your pocket a colleetion of poems. In 
thcse long ^vandcrings his old friendship with nature gave him solacc and 
an unnamable peace^ and through his lines wc see his land of floivers, 
and feel that urban civilizatlon already lay heavy on the Chinese souU 

WHiV do I live among the green niountains? 

I laugh and answer not, my soul is serenc; 

It diveJls in another heaven and cardi bclonging to no man. 

The peach trees arc in flower, and the water flows on.“ 

Or again: 

I saw the moonlighr before my couch, 

And w^ondered if it were not the fmsc on the ground. 

I raised my head and looked out on the mountain-iiioon; 

I bowed mv head and thoughe of my far-off homc“ 
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Now, as his hair grew white, his hearr was fiooded ivith longing for 
thc scenes of his youth. How many times, in the artificial lifc of the 
Capital, he had pined for the natural simpliclty of parentage and home! 

In the land of Wu the mulherr}' Jeaves arc green. 

And thrice the silkworms hsve gone to slcep. 

In East Luh, where niy family stays, 

I wonder who is so wing thosc fields of ouis. 

I cannot be back in time for the spring doings, 

Yet I can help nothing, trave ling on thc river. 

The South wind, b Jo wing, wafts my homcsick spiric 
And carrics it up to thc front of our familiar tavem. 

Thcre I scc a peach-rrec on the east side of thc housc, 

With thick leaves and branches waving in the blue mist. 

It is thc tree I pbnrcd before my parting three ycars ago. 

The peach-ttec has grown now as tall as the tavern-roof, 

While ] have wandered about without recuming. 

Ping-yang, my pretty daughter, 1 see you stand 
By thc pcach-trcc, and pluck a flowering branch. 

You pluck thc flowers, but I am not there— 

How your tcars flow like a sircam of water! 

My little son, Po-chin, grow'n up to your sister’s shoulders, 

You come out with her under thc pcach-tree; 

But who is there to pat you on thc back.5 

W'Tien I chink of ihcsc things my senses fail. 

And a sharp pam cuts my heart every day. 

Now I tear off a picce of wliicc silk to writc this letter, 

And send it to you with my Jove a Jong way up the river.“ 




Idis last yeais were bitter, for he had never stooped to make moncy, 
and in the chaos of war and revolution hc found no king to keep him from 
starvation. G lad ly he accepted the offer of Li-ling, Prince of Yung, to 
join his staff; but Li-ling rcvolted against the successor of 
and when the revolt was suppressed. Li Po found himself in 
demned to dcath as a tmicor to the srate. Thcn Kuo Tsi-i, thc genera! 
who had put down thc rebellion of An Lu-shan, begged chat Li Po’s 
life might bc ransomed by thc forfeit of his own rank and title. The 
Emperor commuted the sentence to perperual banlshmcnt. Soon there- 
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after a general amnesty was declared, and tlic poet tumed his falrcrmg 
sccps hoincward- Three ycars bccr he sickencd and died; and legend, dis- 
content with an ordinary end for so rare a souU told how hc was drowned 
in a river while attemprlng, in liilarious incoxicadon, ro embracc the 
water’s reflection of the moon. 

All in all, the thirty volunies of delicacc and kindly verse which he left 
behind him warrant his reputation as the greatese poet of China. *^He 
is the lofcy peak of Tait" exclaims a Chinese critic, 'howering above the 
thousand mouncains and hil Is; he Is the snn in whose presence a million 
stars of heaven lose rheir scintillating brilliance/"^ Ming Huang and Lady 
Yang arc dead, but Li Po siill sings. 

My ship is built of spice-wood and has a niddcr of nmkn;* 

Musicians sit at the two ends with jcwckd hatnboo fiuces and pipes 

of gold. 

What a pleasurc it is* with a eask of sweet winc 

And singing girk bcsidc me, 

To drift on the water hiiher and thicher wirh the waves! 

I am happier than the fairj' of the aift 

Who rode on ins ycllow crane. 

And free as the merman who foUowcd the sea-gulk ainiJessly. 

Now with the strokes of my inspired pen I shake the Five Mouncains, 

My poem is done. 1 laugh^ and my delight is vaster than the sca* 

O deachless poetry! The songs of Ch'u P'ingt are ever glorious as 
the sun and moon, 

Whilc the palaces and towers of the Chou kings have vanished from 
the hills.“ 

V. SOME QU.ALlTiES OF CHINESE POETRY 

^Tree verse** - - ^^Every pQ€f/i a pkttire and every 

picture a poem** — Sentitne^itality — Ferfecticn of fortn 

It is impossibie to judge Chintsc poetry from Li alone; to feel it (which 
is better than judging) one must surrender himself unhurriedly to many 
Chinese poeEs, and to the unique methods of the ir poet^J^ Certain subde 
qualides of it arc bidden from us in translation: we do not see the pie- 
turesque written characters, caeb a monosyllablc, and yet expressing a 

* A preclous wood. 

tCf. p 6^ above. 
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complex id ta; we do not see the lines, running from top to bortom and 
from right to left; we do nor catch thc meter and the rhyme, wliich ad Kere 
with proud rigidity to ancient precedencs and laws; wc do not hear the 
tones—the flåts and sharps—that give a beat ro Chlnesc verse; ar lease half 
the art of the Far Eastem poet is lose when he is read by what we should 
call a “forcigner," In the original a Chinese poem ar irs best is a form as 
polished and precious as a hawthom vasc; to us it is only a bit of decep- 
tivcly “free” or “imagist^’ verse, half caught and weakly rcndcrcd by some 
camest but alicn mind. 

WTiat we do see is, above all, brevity. Wc arc apt to thlnk these 
poems too slJght, and feel an unreal disappointment at missing the majesty 
and boredom of Milron and Homer, but the Chinesc bclicve that all 
poeny must be brief; rhat a long poem is a contradicrion in terms—since 
poetry, to them. Is a moment’s ecstasy, and dies when dragged out in epic 
rcams. Its mission is to see and paint a picturc w'ith a stroke, and write a 
phiiosophy in a dozen lines; irs ideal is Infinite meaning In a Httle rhythm. 
Since pictures arc of the esscncc of poetry, and the essence of Chinese 
wriring is plctography, the wrltten language of China is spontaneously 
poctic; it Jends itself to writing in pictures, and shuns abstraccions that 
cannot be phrased as things seen. Since absrractions multiply with clvili- 
zation, the Chinese language, in its written form, has become a sccret code 
of subtle suggestions; and in like manner, and perhaps for a Uke reason, 
Chinese poetiy^ combines su^esrion with coneentration, and aims to rc- 
veal, through the picturc it draws, some deeper thing in visible. It does not 
discuss, it intimares; it leaves out more than it says; and only an Orienral 
can fill it in. “The men of old,” say the Chinese, “rcckoncd it the highest 
excellence in poetry that the mcaning should be beyond the words, and 
that the reader should have to think it out for himself.™ Like Chmese 
mauners and art, Chinese poetry is a marter of infimte grace ooncealcd 
in a placid slmplicity. It foregoes metaphor, comparison and allusion, but 
relies on showing rhe thing itself, with a hint of its implicadons. It avoids 
exaggeration and passion, but appeals to the mature mind by understate¬ 
ment and restraint; it is seldom romantically excired In form, but knows 
how CO express intense feeling in its ou-n quietly classlc way. 

Men pass their Ih'cs apart IQte stars that move but never meet. 

This eye, how blest it is that the same lamp gives light to both 
of us! 
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Brief is youth^s day* 

Our tempJes already tell of waning life. 

Even now half of diose we know are spirits. 

1 am moved in the depths of rny soul. 

Wc may tirc, at rimes, of a certain scntimentality in these poems, a 
vainly wistful mood of regree chat time will nor scop in its flig tu and let 
men and States bc young forevor. Wc perccivc rhat the cKnlizatlon of 
Cluna was aircady old and wcary in the days of Ming Huang, and that 
its poets, like the artiscs of the Orient in general, werc fond of repearing 
old themes, and of spending their artistry on flawless form* But there is 
nothing quite like this poetry clscwhere, nothing to match it in delicacy 
of cxprcsslon, in cendemess and yct moderation of feeling, In simpiicity 
and breviry of phrase clothmg the most considered thought. Wc arc loJd 
that the poetry wriccen under the T’^ang emperors plays a large part in 
the training of every Chinese youfh, and that one cannot meet an intelli¬ 
gent Chinese who does not know mueh of that poctry by heart. If this 
is so, then Li Po and Tu Fu are part of the answer that wc must give 
to the questJon why aimost every educated Cliinese is an artist and a 
philosopher. 

TU FU 

T^ao Clfien—Po ChiU-Focnis for rtmlmia-Tu Fu and Li Pn— 

A of 'war^ProSpi^c^us day$—Destitutio7J--Death 

Li Po is the Kcats of China, but there arc other singers almost as 
fondly cherished by his countrjTnen. There is the simple and sioic T^ao 
ChUen, who left a govemment position bccause, as he said, hc was un- 
able any longer ro “crook the hinges of his back for five pecks of ricc 
a day' — that is, for his ^ary. Like many another public man 

disgusted wlth the commercialism of official Ufe, he wenr to live in the 
woods, sccking there “Icngth of years and depth of winc," and fin ding the 
same solace and delJght in the streams and mountains of China that her 
pointers would later express on silk, 

I pluck chrj'santhcmurns under the castem hedgc, 

Thcn gaze long at the distant summer IvLtls. 

The mountain air is fre^ at the dawn of dayj 


• From ihe □iiHjCsc fCo TVh-kj knodk tiic head on the ground in homagt. 
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The flyiiig bltås by mo return. 

In these tiligs thtrc lics a deep mesining; 

Yet whcit wc would express ir, words Mjddenly fml ns. . , , 
What folly to spend one^s life Uke a dropped leaf 
Smred under the dusc of strccts! 

But for thirtcen years ic w-as so [ lived . . , 

For a long time I have bved in a cage; 

Now f have returned. 

For one must return 
To fulfij onc^s nature ” 


Po Chii-i took thr other road, choosing public office and lifc in the 
Capital; he rose from place to place un ril he was go vernor of the great 
city of Hangchow, and President of the Board of War, Neverthelcss hc 
lived to the age of seventy-mo, wrote four thousand poems, and tast ed 
Nature to his heart^s conrent in inrcrludcs of exile “ He knew the secret of 
mlngling solitude wTth crow ds, and repose with an active lifc. He made 


nor 


inany 






g, «is hc said, of m 



aocomplishmcnt in 



calligraphy^ painting, chess and gambling, which tend to bring men to- 
gether in pleasniablc intercouise.”* Hc liked to talk with simple people, 
and story has it that he would read his poems co an old pcasant woman, 
and simplify anything that she could nor understand. Hence hc bccame 
chc best-loved of the Chinese poets among the common people; his poetry 
was inscribed evetywherc, on the walls of schools and temples, and the 
cabins of shij«. “You must nol think,” said a "sing-song" giri to a Cap¬ 
tain whom she was entertaining, “that 1 am an ordinary dancing giri; I 
can recite Master Po’s "Evcrlasdng \Vrong/”“* 

Wc have kepe for the last the profound and lovable Tu Fu, 
writers on Chinese literature,” says Arthur Waley, "arc fond of announc- 
ing that Li Tai-pq is China’s greatese poet; the Chinese themselves, how- 
ever, award this place to Tu Fu.”*‘ Wc first hear of him at Chang-an; he 
had come up to take the examinations for office, and had failed. He was 
not dismayed, even though his failure had been specifically in the subject 
of poetiy^; bc announccd to the public that his poems were a good cure 
for malarial fe ver, and seems to have tried the cure himsclf " Ming Huang 
read some of his vciscs, gave him, pcrsonally, another cxamlnation, 

•The most fajniKis of China^s mariy fcnditions of the infamatlon of Ming Huang with 
Tang KwciTci, her dwth in revolution, and Mmg's ciiscry in restoradofL The pucm 1$ 
not quib; cverlisdng, bui too Zong for quootJan turre. 
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marlced him successful, and fippointed him sccrcraiy to General Tsoa* 
EmboldcncdT and forgening for a moment his wife and children in their 
distajic villagc^ Tu Fu setrlcd down in the Capital, exe hanged songs with 
Li Po, and studied the tavems, paying for his wme with poetry, He 
writes of Li: 


I love my Lord as younger brother loves eldcr brocher. 

In autumot cxhilarated by winc, we sleep under a single quilc; 

Hånd in hand^ wc daily xvalk cogecher" 

Those were the daj^ of the love of Ming for Yang Kwci-fci- Tu 
cetebraced it likc the other poets j but when revolution bunst forthj and 
rival ambitions drenched Giina in biood, he tumed his muse to sadder 
themes> and pictured the human side of war: 

Last night a government order camc 
To enlist boys who had rcachcd eightcen. 

Thcy must help de fend the eaplcal. . . . 

O ÅlothsrI O Children, do nor weep sof 
Shedding such tcars will inj ure you, 

WTien tears stop flowing then bones come through. 

Nor Heaven nor Eanh has compassion ihen. * , ^ 

Do you know that in Shantung diere are two hundred coundes 
mmed to the desert forlorn, 

Thousands of villagcs, fanns, covered only with bushes, the thom? 

Men are slain like dogs, women driven like hens along. . . . 

If r had only knottTi how bad is the face of boys 
1 would have had my children all gi^ls^ * ^ . 

Boys are only bom to he huried bencath ta 11 grass. 

Still the bones of the war-dead of long ago are beside the Blue Sea 
when you pass. 

They arc wildly whtce and they lie exposed on the sand, 

Both the lirtle young ghosts and the old ghosts gatlier here to ciy' 
in a band. 

W^hen the ralns sw^cep down, and the autumm :md winds that chilk 
Their voices arc loud, so loud chat I leam how gricf can kill. . - .. 
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Birds roakc love in tlieir drcams while thcy drift on the tidc. 

For the dusk's path the fircflics must nwkc thcir own light. 

Wl^y shoiilcl man kiU nian just in order to live? 

In vain I sigh in the: passing night." 

For t\vo years, duriiig the revolutionary interlude^ hc wandered about 

China, sharing his desricution with his wife and children, so ptHjr that he 

begged for bread, and so hum bl ed rhat he knek ro pray for blessings iipon 

the man who rook his family in and fed rhem for a whilc * I le was sa^^d 

by rhe kindly general Yen Wn, who made liim his secrerary, put up with 

his moods and pranks, establishcd him in a cottage by Washing Flower 

Stream, and required nothing more of him tJvan that he should writc 

prjeery.* IIc was happy now, and sang blissfuUy of rain and flowers, 
mountains and the moon. 

Of what usc is a phrase or a fine stanza? 

Before me but mountains, deep forests, too black. 

I rhink 1 shall scil my art objccts, my books. 

And drink just of nature when pure at the source. ^ , * 

WTicn a place is so lovely 

] waJk slow, I long to let lovclincss drown in niy soul+ 

I like to touch bird-feathers. 

I blow deep into rhem to find the sofr hairs beneath. 

1 like to count stamens, too. 

And c ven weigh their pollen-gold* 

The grass is a dclighc to sit on* 

I do not need wine here bccatise the flowers incoxicace me so. . . . 

To the deep of my boncs I love old crees, and the jade-blue waves 
of the sea.“ 

The good general liked him so that hc disturbed his pcacc, raising him 
to high Office as a Censor in Ch*ang-an. Then suddenly tlic general died, 
\i ar raged around the poet, and, left only with his genius, he soon found 
himsclf peitnilcss again. His children, savage with hunger, sneered at him 
for his helplcssnes. Hc passed into a bitter and loiicly old age, “an ugly 
thing now to the eyc”; the roof of his cahin was tom away by the wind, 

* * A f*nious Ctiiiic«i: paiiTring pictures ■'The Po« Tu Fu in ihc Thaiched CotteroIt 
niay be seen at the Metropolitan Mti&etiin of Art, New York. ° 
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and urchins robbed hin^ of thc straw of his bed u hilc he looked on, too 
physicaliy vveak to rcsisc" Worst of all, he lost hts tasre for wine, and 
covild no longer sol ve thc problems of Ufe in thc fasluon of Li Po, At 
last he eumed to religion, and sought solace in Buddhism. Prematurely 
sende at fifty-nine, he made a pdgrimap to thc Holy Huen Monntain to 
visit a famous tcniple. Thcre he was discovered by a magistnate who had 
read his poctry. The official took rhe poet home, and order ed a banquet 
to bc ser\ ed in his honor; hot bccf smoked, and swcct wine abounded- 
Tu Fu had not for many years seen such a feast. He atc iiungrdy. Then 
at his host’s rcquest, he tried to compose and sing; but hc feli down 
exhaustcd. The ncxt day he died." 


VI t. PROSE 

The abttvdaace of Chmeie Uterature — Roritances - History - 
S^tma Cb'ten-Essays-Hati YU on the bone of Budd ha 

The Tang poets are but a part of Qiincsc poctr)% and poetry is a small 
paa of China’s liierature. It »s hard for us to rcaliae the age and abund- 
ance of this litcrature, or its wide citculation amotig the people. Lack of 
copyright law '5 helped other factois to make prinring cheap; and it was 
nuthing unusual, before tlie advent of western ideas, to lind bound sets of 
tw'cntv" volumcs sclling new' at onc dollar, cncyclopedias in twenty volumes 
seUing new at four doUars, and all thc Chincse Classics together obtainable 
for tw'o." It is harder still for us to apprcciatc this Uterature, for the 
Chinese valuc form and stylc far above contents in judging a book, and 
fotm and stv'le are betrayed by evety'' translation. The Chinese pardonably 
consider théir liteiaturc'superior to'any other ihan that of Greecc; and 
perhaps tlic cxccption is due to Oriental oourtesy. 

Fiction, dirough which Occidental authors most rcadly rise to lame, is not 
ranked as liicrature by thc Chinese. it hard ly exisred in China before thc 
Mongols brought it in;* and cii'tn coday the best of Chinese novels are 
classed bv thc IheTtiti as popular amusemcncs unworthy of mention in a his* 
tory of Chinese letters. Tlie simple folk of the cities do not mind ihcse 
disdnetions, but tum withouc prejudice from the songs of Po Oiu-i and Li 
Po TO the anonvmous interminablc romances thac, likc the theatre, use the coi' 
loquial diaiccts of the people, and bring back to them vividly tbe dramatic 
events of their historie past. For alniost all thc famous novels of Qiina take 
thc fortn of historical fiction; fevv of them aini at realism, and fewer still 
attempt such psychological or social analysis as lift The Brothers Karamazov 
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and The Alagjc Afountainj War and Peace and Les Mherables, ro chc leve! 
of greac licerarurc« One of the earliesc Cliinese oovcls is the Sbtri Hu Chuan, 
or *'TaJe of the Water Margins/' composed by a bevy of authors in the 
fourteenrh centurj^;* one of the vastest is the Hujig Lou Men {csl 1650), a 
t\ventj''-foiir-voJumc ^^Dreaiii of the Red Chamber"^ one of rlie best is the 
Liao Chai Cbih t (ca. 1660)^ or "Strange Storicst'^ mueh honored for the 
beaucy and terseness of irs styk; the most famous is tl^e Sirti Km Chih Fen 
/, or Romance of clie Three Kingdoms^” 3 ttvelve-huridred-page embeliish- 
ment> by Lo Kuan-ehung (1260-1^41)^ of d^e ware and inmgues chat foU 
lowed the faU of the Han.f Tlicsc expansivc stories correspond to the 
picaresejue novels of cighteench-ccntury Europe; ofren (if one may report 
mere hearsay jn these matters) they comhine the joiJy portjrayal of character 

Tc^wi JoTies with thc lively riarradvc of G il Blas. Tliey are recommended 
to the reader^s leLsurcIy old age. 

The most respcctable form of Iiterature in China is history; and of all thc 
accepted forms it is aJso tl^e most popiilar. No other nation has had so many 
hiscorians, ccrtainly no ocher nation has written such extensive histories;, 
Even the carly coures had their official scribes^ who chronieJed thc achievc- 
ments of cheir sovereignis and the porten ts of the dine; and this Office of 
courr historian, carried dowti to our own generation^ has raised up in ChLna 
a mass of historical literature unequalcd in length or dullness anywhere eisc 
on thc carth, The t\vcnt}'-foxir official "'D^mascic Historics^^ publishcd in 
1747 ran to 2^9 krgc volumes" From the Shfi-Ching, or "Book of History,” 
so edifyingly bowdlerijced by Confucius, and the Ts^-chwmy a comnientary 
wrirten a century heer to illustrarc and vivify the book of the Master, and 
die Amah of the Etonboo Books, found in thc tomb of a king of Wek his- 
toriography advanced rapidly in Quna until, in the second ceneury before 

Oirist, it produced a ebef-d^ænvre in the Historical Record painstakingly 
put together by Szuma Ch^ien. 

Succceding to his father as courc astrologer, Szuma first reformed the 
cakndar, and then devoted his Ufe to a task which his father had begun^ of 
narrating the history of China from the first mythical dynastv to his own 
day, He had no penchiini for beaucy of sty le, but aimed merely to make 
his record complete, He divided his bcKik into fivc parts: (j) Annals of the 
Emperors; {1) Chronological Tablcs; (3 ) Eight chapters on rites, music, the 
pitch-pipes, the eakndar, astrologvv imperial sacrifices, water courses, and 
political cqonomy; (4) Annals of the Feudal Nobles; and (5) 




■I* Buet under che dtic. All Mm Åre Brotben. 

T_.„ York-, iw j. ‘ * 


tTmiwIatcd by G H. Brcwitt-TsLj’lor, i vols., Shangfiai, 1015 . 
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of Eminent iMen. The whole covered a period of ncarly three thousand 
years, and took the form of 526,000 Chin^c cliaracters patiently scratched 
upon bamboD tab Jets with a scyle.^ Then Siuma Ch^ierij ha ving given his lifc 
to Ilis book, sent his voltimes to Jiis emperor and tlie world with this modest 
preface: 

Your scrvanc's physical strength is now relaxed; his eyes are shorc- 
sighted and dim- of his teeth but a few remain. His memory is so 
impaired that die events of the moment are forgo tren as he tums 
away from them^ his ener gies havbg been whoUy exhausted in pro 
du etion of this bookp He thereforc hopes that yonr Maj esty may 
pardon his vain attempt for the sake of his loyal intention, and in 
moments of leisure wilJ dcign to cast a sacred glance over this work^ 
so as to Jeam from the rise and fall of former dynasties the secret 
of the siiccesses and failures of the present hour^ Thcn i£ such 
knowled^e shall be applied for the advantage of the Empire, even 
chough your servant may lav his bones in the YcIJoiv Springs, the 
aim and ambition of his lifc wili be fulfiiled.® 

Wc shall find none of the htiUiance of Tainc in the pages of Sznma Ch'ien, 
no charming gossip and ancedotes in the stjde of Herodotus, no sober con- 
catenaticn of cause and effeet as in Thucydides, no Continental visioa 
pierured in music as in Gibbon; fot history scldom rises, in Chinaj from an 
industry to an art. From Szuma Chlen to his namesake SK-uma Kuang, who* 
eleven hundred years Jater, attempted again a universal history of China, the 
Chinese historians have labored to record faidifully^somecimes at the cost 
of their income or their lives—the events of a dynasty or a reign; they have 
spenc their energies upon tnith, and have Icft norhing for beauty. Perhaps 
they were right, and hbtory should he a science rather than an art; perhaps 
the facts of the past arc obscured when they come to us in the purpIe of 
Gibbon Or the sermons of Ca^lyIe^ But \vc> too, have dnll historians, and 
can match any nation in volumcs dedicated to record—and gatiier—dust- 
Livclier is the Chinese essay; for here art is not forbidden, and eloquence 
has loosc rcin* Famous beyond the rest in this field is the great Han YQ, 
whose books are so valued ihat tradition reqnires the rcader to wash his 
hånds m rosc-water before touching them. Bom aniong tht humblcst. Han 
Yij reached to the highest ranks in the service of the State, and fe II from 
grace only because he protested too inteiligibly against the imperial con- 
cessions to Buddhism. To Han the new religion was merely a Hindu super- 
srition; and it offended him to his Confncian soul that the Emperor should 
lend his sanetion to the intoxication of his people with this enervating dream- 
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Thcreforc hc submirtcd (803 a.d.) ii mcmoriiil to the Emperor, /rom \vhich 

thcsc lines may ser\'c as an cxample of Chinese prose discoJored cs-en by 
lionest translation: 

Your scn’ant has now heard that instructions have been issucd to 
the priestly comniunity to proceed to Feng-lisiang and receive a 
bone of Buddlia, and that from a high tower your jMajesty will 
view its introductioR into the (mpcrial Palace; also that ordci^ have 
been sent to the various tcmples, commandmg that the relic be rc- 
ccived with the proper ccrcmonies. Now, foolish tlitjugh s'uur 
sen ant may be, he is wdi aware that'your Majest)- does nor do 
this in tlie vain hopc of deriving ad vantages therefrom; hu t tliat in 
the fulncss of our present plc^t>^ and in the ]oy svhicii rcigns in the 
heart of all, there b a desire to faJl in with dte wishes of the pcople 
in the ccicb ration at the eapital of this de lusi ve mummery. For 
how could the wisdom of your Aiajcsty stoop to partieipatc in 
such ridiculous helicfs? Still the peoplc are slow of pereeption and 
easily beguiled; and should they behold your Aiajestv thus eamcstly 
worshiping at the feet of Buddha, they would ery out, “Sec! the 
Son of Heaven, the All-Wise, js a fervent believer; who are we, his 
pcople, that we should spare our bodies?” Thcn vrould ensue a 
scorching of heads and burnlng of fingersj erowds would policer 
together, and tearing olf their clothes and scatterbg thelr money, 
would spend tfieir time from mom to cvt in imiraiion of yoii^ 
Majesij'’s example. The result svould bc that by and by voung and 
old, seized svith the same cnihusiasm, would totally ncglcct the "busi¬ 
ness of their lives; and should your Aiajcsty not prohihit it. they 
would bc found flocLing to the templcs, n^ady ro cut off ali arm 
or slice their bodies as an offering to the god. Thus would our 

traditions and customs be striously injured, and ourscives become a 
bughing-stock on the face of the caith. , . , 

The rc fore your sen'ant, overwhclmed with shanie for the Cen¬ 
sors,* implores your Alajcsn^ that these bones be handed over for 
desmiction by fire and water, whereby the root of this great evil 
may bc cxtcmiinared for all rime, and the peoplc know how mueh 
the wisdom of your Aiajcsty surpasscs that of ordinary men. The 
glory of such a dced will bc beyond aU praise. And should the 
Lord Buddha have power ro avengc this bsuJt by the infliction of 
some misfomine, thcn Jet the vials of his wrath bé poured cut upon 

♦Of. the funrfnn the Censors cf, p. Mow. Nat one of them. Han Yii Implics, 
had pfotested agaimi the piam of the Enipemf Te Tswig ,0 pvt his apprcval ,0 Buddhisn^ 
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the person of your ser\'antj ^vho now calls Hcaven to witness that 
he wiU noc repenc him of his oadi.^* 


In a conilict bcwccn supcrstition and philosopliy one niay safely wager 
on che victory of STapcrstitionj for thc World wisely prefers happmess to 
wisdoni. Han exilcd ro a vil lage in Kuang-tung^ vvhere the people were 
still simple barbarians. Hc did not complain, but set hiniself^ after the teach- 
ing of Confucius, to civitize tliem wirh his examplc; and he suceceded so 
well that his picnire today ofcen bears chc Icgcnd: '^Wherever hc passede 
hc purified,^’^ He was finaJIy recaJled co tlie capitah served his scatc wcll^ 
and died loaded with honors. His memorial rabler was plaecd in the Templc 
of Confucius—a placc usually reserv-ed for the disciples or greatese ex- 
ponents of the Master—because hc had defended the doctrincs of Confucian- 
ism so recklessly agaJnst the inv'asion of a once noble but now corrupted 

faith. 


Vtn. THE STAGE 

Its lo^ replite m Cftraj — Origins^ — The ptay — The andience — 

The actoTs—MiiSic 

It is diffictilt ro classify Chinesc drama, for it is not rccognized by China 
as cither litcraturc or art* Llke many ocher elements of human lifc, its 
repure 15 not proportioned to its popularity. The rtames of chc dramacists 
are seJdom heardj and the actors, though they may give a lifetime to 
preparation and accomplishmenCt and rise to a hcccic farne, are looked 
upon as members of an Inferior ordcr. Something of this odor, no doubt, 
attached to acrors in c very civilizatjon, above all in those medieval days 
when drama was rebelliousJy differentiating itscif from the religions pan¬ 
tomimes rhat had given it birth. 

A similar origin is assigned to the Chinesc theatre. Under the Chou 
Djmasty religions rinial Included certain danccs performed wirh wands. 
Tradition says that these dances were lacer forbidden, on the score that 
they had become licentious; and it w'as apparently from this cleavage 
that sccular drama began " Ming Huang, patron of so many arts, heipcd 
the development of an independent drama by gathering about him a 
company of male and female actors \t^hom hc caJlcd ^‘The Young Folk of 
the Pcar Garden”; but it was not till the reign of Kiiblal Khan that the 
Chinesc theatre took on the scojic of a national institution. In the year 
103 J K'ung Tao-fu, a descendant of Confucius, was sent as Chinese envoy 
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to thc Mongol Kkans, and was welcomcd with a celtbration that includcd 
3 play. The buffoon, howcvcri represented Confucius. K’ung Tao-fu 
w-alkcd out in a liulT, but whcn hc and other Chinese travclcrs among tlie 
Mongols retumed to China they brought reports of a form of drama 
more advanced than any thac China had yet known. When the Mongols 
conquered China they introdueed to it both tlic novcl and the theairc; 
and the classic examples of Chinese drama are sdll the plays that were 
written under the Mongol sway," 

The art developed slowly, for ncither the cKurch nor the State would 
suppon it. For the most part it was practised by strolling players, who 
set up a platform in some vacant ficld and perfonned before a viUage 
audlence standing under the open sky. Occaslonaily mandarins engaged 
actors to perform at private dlnner-partics, and sometimes a guild would 
producc a play. Theatres became more numerous during the nineteenth 
century, but even at its close therc were only two in the large city of 
Nanking.” The drama was a mixture of historj% poctry and music; usually 
some episode from an historical romance was the center of the plot; or 
scenes mlght be played from different dramas on the same evenlng. Thcre 
was no limit to the length of the performanoe; it mlght bc brief, or last 
scveral da)'s; ordinardy it look sis or seven hours, as with the bese of con- 
temporary American plays. Tlicrc was mueh swashbuekling and oratory, 
mueh violence of biood and specch; but the dénouenfent did its best to 
atone for reality by making %'^irtuc triumph in the end. The drama bc- 
camc an educadonal and ethlcal instrument, teaching the pcople some- 
thing abouc their history, and inculcattng the Confucian virrues—above 
all, filial piety—with a dentoraliKing regularlty. 

The stage had littlc fumishing or scenerj^ and no e?dts; all the actors 
in the cast, aiong with their supemumeraries, sat on the stage throughout 
the play, rlsing wiicn their rolcs demanded; occasionally attendants seiv'cd 
them tea. Other funcrionarics passed about among the audlence selling to- 
bacco, tea and rcfrcshnicnts, and providing hor towels for the wiping of 
faccs during summer cvenlngs; drinking, eatlng and conversation w'cre 
now and then interrupted by some excepdonally fine or loud acting on 
the stage. The actors had often to shout in order to be heard; and they 
w'ore masks in order that their rolcs mlght be rcadily understood. As the 
result of Ch’icn Lung’s prohibltion of woman players, female parts w-ere 
acted by men, and so well ihat w'hen wonicn were in our time again ad- 
miiicd to ihe stage, they had to imitatc their imitators in order to suc- 
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cced. "The acrors wfitc ^<^<|ui^ed to be exp<;rts in aorobatics and thc danco, 
for thc ir parts often callcd for skilfu] ntanipiilacion of thc limbsj and 3I- 
jiiDst evcrj'‘ action had to be pcr^o^mcd according to some ritual of gracc 
in harmony \t^ith the mosic chat accompariicd the stage. Gestur^ were 
symbolic, and had to be prccise and true to old convemionsi in such 
accomplished actors as Mci Lan-fang the artistry of hånds and body con- 
sdtured half thc poetry of thc play, It was not complctely theatre, not 
quite opera, not prcdominantly dance; it was a mixture almost medieval 
in quality, but as perf eet Jn its kind as Palcstrina^s music, or stalned 

glass.” 

Music was scldotn an independent art» but belongcd as a handmaiden 
to religion and thc stage, Tradition ascribed its origin, likc so tnueh clsc, 
to the legendary emperor Fu Hsi. The Li-Chi, or “Book of Rites," dati^ 
from before Confucius, contained or rccorded sevcral treatiscs on music; 
and thc T^o-chiiaji, a centuiy^ after Confuclus, described el^ucntly the 
music to which the odes of Wci were sung- Alrcadyi by Kung-fu-t^s 
time, musical standards \i'crc anciettt, and innovatiotis were disrurbuig 
quicc souls; thc sage complained of the lasciv^ious airs that were in his day 
supplanting the supposedly moral runes of the past, Greco-Bactrian and 
Mongolian influences enrered, and Icft their mark upon the simple Chin- 
cse scalc. The Chinese knew of the division of the octave into twelvc 
semi-tones, but they preferred to w'rite their music in a pentatonic scalc, 
corresponding roughly to our F> G, A, C, and D; to these w^hole tones they 
gave the names “Emperor,” “Prime Alinister," “Subject People, State 
Affairs," and ^*Picture of the Universc."' Elarmony W'as undcrst^> but 
scidom used cxcept for tuning insiruntcnts+ The latter incLudcd 
such wind instruments as flutes, trumpets, oboes, vvhistlcs and gourds; 
such string instruments as viols and lutes; and such percussion uistruments 
as tambourlncs and drums, belis and gongs^ cynibals and castanets, ^d 
musical platos of agate or j ade."^ T he effcets were as w^eird and stalling 
to an Occidental car as the Sonata Appassionata might scem to thc Chinesc; 
nevenheless they liftcd Confucius to a vcgetarian ecsta;^% and brought to 
many hearers that escape from the scrife of wills and ideas which comes 
with the surrender to music well composed. The sages, said H™ 
“taught man music in arder to dissipate the mclancholy of his soul, They 
agreed with Nietzschc that lif c without music would bc a mistake. 
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1. THE SUNG REXAISSANCE 

1. The Sociaiimi of Wang Ån-shih 

The Stmg Dyitasty—A radtcal pre^nier—His cure for imempioy- 
7 iient—The regalatio?f of mdustry—Codes of laages and prtces 
— The nationalhxttion of co?ifmerce — State hiturance 
agamn imetnployment, povmy and oid age-Ex- 
atjimations for pablic Office—The de feat of 

Wang An-shib 


T he T’ang Dynasty nevcr rcco\’ered from the revolution of An 
Lu-shan. The empcrors who follovved Ming Huang were unablc to 
rescore the imperial authority throughout the Empire; and af rer a een- 
tury of senile dcbility the dynasty came to an end. Fivc dynastics fol- 
lowed in fiftj'-threc ycars, but they were as feeble as chey were brief. 
As always in such cases a strong and brutal hånd was needed to reéstablish 
ordet. One soldier emerged above the chaos, and set up the Sung Dynasty, 
wirh himsclf as its fiist emperor under the name of 'Fai Tsu. The bu- 
reaucracy of Confucian ofbctals was renewed, exami nations for ofiice 
were resumed, and an attempt was made by an imperial councillor to 

solvc the problems of exploitarion and povercy by an abnost socialist Con¬ 
trol over the nation’s economic life. 

^Vang An-shih (toa[-;$6) is one of the many fascinating individuals 
who en I i ven the Icngthy annals of Chlncsc history. It is part of the bachos 
of distance that our long removal from alicn scenes obscures variet)'- in 
places and men, and submerges the most diverse personalitics in a duli 
uniformit>' of appcarance and character. But even in the judgment of his 
enemles-whose very number distingulshed him-Wang srood out as a 
man diffcrent from the rest, absorbed conscieuciously in the enterpnse of 
govemment, devoted recklessly to the wdfare of che people, leaving 
himself no time for the care of his person or his clothcs, rivaling the great 
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scholars of his age in Icamlng and style^ and fighting wirh mad courage 
rhe rich and powerful conscrvatlvcs of his age. Bv' a trick of chance the 
only greae figurc in rhe records of his counrry who resembled him was 
his namesake Wang Mang; already rhe rurbid stream of hisrory had rrav- 
eled a rhousand years since China^s last oiitstanding experiment vvirh social¬ 
ist Ideas. 

On receiving the highesr office in rhe conunand of the Emperor, Wang 
An-shili laid ir doMn as a general principle chat rhe govemment must hold 
itself rcsponsible for the welfarc of all irs citizens. "The srate/' he said, 
“should take the cntifc management of conimerce^ industry and agricul- 
ture into irs hånds, wirh a view to succoring the working classes 
and preventing them from being ground into rhe dust by the rich."^ Pie 
began by abohshing the foreed kbor that had from rime immemorial been 
exaceed from the Chinese people by the govemment, and had ofcen raken 
men from the iields ar the very time when the sowing or the harvesring 
needed rhem; and neverthclcss he carried out great engineering works for 
the prevenrioo of floods. He rescued the peasants from the money-Ienders 
who had enslaved them, and lent rhem, at what were then low rates of 
interest, funds for the planting of cheir crops. To the uncmployed he 
gave free seed and other aid in setting up homesteads, on condirion chat 
rhey would repay the State our of the yield of their bnd. Boards were 
appointed jn every districc to regulate the w'ages of labor and the prices 
of the necessaries of life, Conimcrcc was narionalizcd; chc produce of 
each locality was boughr by the govemment, part of it was stored for 
furure local nceds, and the rest was transporred to be sold in State depots 
throughouc the realm. A budget system was esrab I ishedt ^ budget com- 
mission submirted proposals and estimates of expenditure, and these csti- 
mates were so strietly adhered to in administration that the State was 
saved considerable sums which had previously fallen into chosc secret and 
spadous pockets that cross the path of every govemment al doUan Pen¬ 
sions were provided for the aged, the unemployed and the poor. Educa- 
tion and chc examination system were reformed; the tests were de vised 
to reveal acquaintance with facts rather than wich words, and to shift 
the emphasis from Ucerary stylt to the application of Confuclan principlcs 
to current tasks; the rdlc of formalism and rote memory in rhe training 
of children was reduced, and for a time, sa\^ a Chinese historian, *^even 
the pupils at vilkge scKools threw awav^ cheir text-books of rhetoric and 
began to study primers of historj^ gcognphyt and polirical economy.”" 
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Why did this noble expcrimcnt fail? First, perhaps, because of certain 
eleniencs in it that were more practical than Utopian. Though most of 
ihc taxes were taken from the incomes of rhe rich, part of the heavy 
revenue needed for the enlargcd e>t|Tcnses of the State was sccurcd by ap- 
propriattng a portion of the produce of every fielii, Soon the poor joined 
ssHtN the rich in complatning that ta.\cs were roo high; men are aiways 
readier to extend govern mental fnnciions than to pay for them. Furrher, 
^Vang An-shih had redueed the standing army as a draln on the rcsources 
of the pcoplc, but had, as a means of replacing it, dccrccd the universal 
liability of every family of more than one male ro provide a soldier in 
time of war. Hc had presenred many families vvith horses and fodder, 
but on condtcion that the animals should bc properly cared for, and be 
placed ar the service of the govemment in irs militarv'" need. When it 
tumed out that invasion and revolution were multiplying the occasions 
of war, these mcasurc^ biought Wang An-shih’s popularity to a rapid 
end. Again, he had found it difficult to secure honest men to administer 
his measures; corruption spread throughout the mammoth bureaucracy, 
and C hina, likc many nations since. saw itself faced with the anclent and 
bitter chotcc between private piunder and public "graft.” 

Conscrvath'es, led by Wang’s own brotlfer and by the historian Szuma 
Kuang, denounced the e.\perunenr as inhcrently unsound; they ar gued 
that human corrupribility and incompctence made govemmencal Control 
of industry impracticable, and that the best form of govemment was a 
lahsezrfmre which would rely cn the natural cconomic impulses of men 
for the production of serv ices and goods. The rich, stung by the high 
ta.\ation of their fortuncs and the monojioly of commerce by the govem- 
menc, poured out their rcsources in the rcsolvc to discredit the measures 
of Wang An-sliih, to obstruer their enforcement, and to bring them to a 
disgraceful end. The opposition, well organized, exerted pressure on the 
Emperorj and when a succession of floods and droughts was capped by 
the appcarancc of a terrifying comet in the sky, the Son of Heaven dis- 

misscd ^ng from olTlcc, revoked his dccrees, and called his cnemics to 
power. Once again eveiything was as before,"^ 
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2 . The Revrjal oj Leaming 

The grtyuith of scholarsbip-'Faper and ink m China^teps in tbe 
invention of prlntin^^ Tbe oidesi bo&k^Fapet 7iwTiey 

Movable type-Ainhohpes, dktianaries, encyciopedias 

Meanwhlle, througK all wars and revolutions, through all adminisrra- 
Tions and experiments, the life of rhe Chincse pcople flowed evcnly on, 
not iriuch disturbed by events coo distant to bc heard of until long since 
past. The Sung nde was ov^ertlirown in the north, but rcestablishcd itsclf 
in chc South; the Capital was tnoved frotn Pien Liang (now K aifeng) to 
Lin-an (now Hangchow); in the new Capital, as in the old, luxiiry and 
refinemenc grew^ and tradets came from many parts of the world to buy 
the xinmatchcd produces of Chincse industiy and art. Emperor Hui Tsung 
(1101-25) fashion ac Pien Lkng by being an artist first and a rnlcr 

afterward: he painted pictures whllc the barbanans ntarched npon his 
Capital, and founded an art aeademy that stimulated with cxhibirions and 
prizes the arts that were to be the chief clahn of the Sung cra to the re- 
membrance of mankind. Inspiring collectlons wetc made of Chincse 
bronzes, paintings, mamiscripts and jades; great librarlcs were collectedi. 
and some of them sur\dvcd the glories of war. Scholars and artists crowded 

the northem and southem capirals. 

It was in this dynasty that printing ente red like an irnpcrceptibly com¬ 
plet ed revolution in to the literary life of the Chincse. It had ^owTt step 
by step through many centurics; now it was ready in both its phases- 
blocks to print whole pages, and movable tj^pe cast of met^ in mamcK— 
as a thoroughly Chincse Invention,^ the greatest, after writmg, m the his¬ 
tory of OUT race* 

The finte step in the developmem had to be tbe discovery of some more 
convenient wiiting material than the silk or bamboo that had contented i e 
ancient Chincse. Silk was cxpensiTC, and bamboo was heav^ i Mo Ti nceded 
three carts ro c^rty wirh him, in his travcis, the bamboo books that were 
his chicf possession; and Shih Huang-ti had to go over one hundred and 
twcnt>* pounds of State doeuments tvt^Tv day.* About roj a.o. one Ts ai Lun 
infon^icd the Emperor that hc had mvented a cheaper and Ughter wrimg 
materiat, made of tree bark^ hemp^ rags and fish-nets. 1 s ai was given a hig 
title and office by the Emperor, was mvoKcd in an imrigue with the Empress. 
was detcctcd, 'Vent home, took a bath, combed his hair, put on Ms best 
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rolles, and drank pniiion.”" The new art spread rapid ly and far, for thc 
oldttt exiscinp paper^ found by Sir Aurel Srein m a spur of the Great Walk 
is in the fomi of State doc timen es pcrraining ro occurrences in the ycars 
21-137 A.D.J and apparenrly contemporarv %vkh tlie laresr of those events-, it 
is dated, therefore, abour 150 A.a, only half a centary after Ts^ai Lun^s 
report of his invention,^ These eariv papers were of pure rag, esscnciaily 
likc the paper used in our own day when durability is desired* The Chinesc 
dcvcloped paper aJmosr to per feet ion by using a “sudng’^ of gluc or gclatin, 
and a base of starchy paste,. to strengrhen the fibres and aecclcratc the ir 
absorption of ink. When the art was taught by the Chinese to the Arabs 
in the eiglith century, and by the Arabs to Europe in the thirtcenth, it was 
already coniplete. 

Ink, coo, caine from the East' for though the Eg^^ptian had made both ink 
and paper in what might bc callcd the most ancient antiquitj^ it was from 
China thac Europe Icamcd the trick of niixing it out of lamp black; “India 
ink” was originally Chinese/ Red ink, made of sulphide of mercuryv had 
lieen used in China as far back as the Han Dynastj"; black ink appeared 
tfiere in the fourth ccntury% and henceforth the use of red ink was made an 
imperial privilege. Black ink cncouraged printing, for it was especiallv 
adapted for use on wooden hlockst and en joy ed almost compleie indelibiliry. 
Blocks of paper have been found, in Central Asia, which had lain under 
water so long as to bcconie pctriiied; but the wridng, in ink, could still be 

clcarJv readi’ 

The use of seals in signatures was the unconscious origin of print; the 
Chinese word for print is still the same as the w^ord for seak At first these 
seals, as in the Near East, A\'crc impressed upon clayi about rhe fifth centurv' 
they were moistened with ink. Meanwhile, in tlie second centurv\ the test 
of the Ciassics had been cut in stone; and soon thcrcafter the custom arosc 
of making inked rubbings frum these inscriptions. In the sixdi centur^^ we 
find large wooden seals used by the T^obts ro print charms; a century later 
the Buddhist missionaries experimeneed with various methods of duplication, 
through seals, rubbings, scencils, and textLIe princs-chc last an art of Tndian 
deri\^tion. The carliesc exiant block prints are a million charms princed in 
Japan about 770 a-d., in the Sanskrit language and the Chinese characcer— 
an excellent instance of cultural interactiun in Asia, Many block prints were 
made du ring the 'l'^ang Ch na5t>% bur they were apparently destroyed or lost 
in die chaos of revolution that followed Ming Huang.“ 

In 1907 Sir Aurel Stein persuaded the Taoist priests of Chinese Turkestan 
tn let him cxamine the "Gaves of the Tiousand Budd has” at Tun-huang. In 
onc of these chambers, which bad apprently been wallcd up about the 
year 1035 a.u. and not upened again until 1900, lay n^u bundies, caeh con- 
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taining a dozen or more manuscript rolls; rhe iv 

r5,cxxi Looks, written on pptr, and as well preserved as if they had been 
inscribed the day before rheir modem discovery, h was among these manu- 
scripts that the world’s oldest printed book was foiind-cl^c “Diamond Sutra” 
-a roli ending witli these words; “Printed on (the cquivalent of) May 11, 8dS, 
by Wang Chich, for frec general distribution, in order in deep rcvcrence to 
pérpctuatc the memor>' of his parents.”" Three other printed hooks were 
found in the mass of manuscripts; one of them marked a new' developmcnt, 
for it tt as not a roil. likc the “Diamond Sutra,” but a tiny folded book, the 
lirst knoM'n of its now multJtudinnus kind« As in latc medieval Europc and 
anione primitive peoples in recent times, the first stimulus to prmting carac 
from'religion, which sought to spread its doctrines by -sight as well as smind, 
and to put its charms and prayers and legends into ever>' hånd. Al most as 
old as these pious forms of print, however, are playing cards^which ap- 
peared in China in 969 or sooner, and wcrc introduced from Chma into 

Europc ncar the end of che fourteenth L■cncll^J^ 

These early volumes had been printed uith wooden blocks. In a Chincse 
letter WTitten abouc 870 a.d. wc find the oldest knowm mention of such 
w'ork: “Once when I was in Szechuan I cjtamined in a bookshop a school- 
book printed from wood.”“ Airtady, it seems, the art of printing had been 
developcd; and it is interesring to obserse that this developmcnt seems to 
have come first in western prosinces likc Szechuan and Turkestan, which 
had been prodded on to civiUzation by Buddhist missionaries from India, 
and had for a time enjoyed a culture indcpcndent of the castern capitals. 
Block-printinp was introduced to eastem Oiina early in the tenrh centu^ 
when a prime minister, Fcng Tao, persuaded the Emperor to provide un s 
for the printing of the Chincse Classics. The work took tsventy ycars and 
filJed one hundred and thirty volumes, for it ineluded not only the tcXK but 
the most famous commcnta^ies. When it was completed it gave the Cl^o 
a circulation that contrihuted vigorously to the revival of leaming and the 
strengthening of Confucianism under the Sung kings, 

One of the earllest forms of block printing was the manufactore of 
paper money, Appearing first in Szechuan in the tenth centuiy, it became a 
favoritc oceupation of Chincse governments, and led wichin a century ^ to 
expcrimcnts in inflation« In 1294 Pcrsia imitated this new mode of crcaiipg 
weaith; in 1297 iMarco Polo descrilMid with wonder the respecf which t e 
Chincse showed for ihcse curious scraps of pper. It was not till that 

Europe leamed the trick, and issued its first paper currency, 

j\lovable type was also a Chincse Invention, but the absence of an 1^- 
phabet, and the presence of 40,000 cbaracters in written Chincse, made its 
usc an impossible luxury in the Far East- Pi Sheng formed movablc cj'pc of 
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carrhenware as cariy as a.d., but littic use was found for the mvention. 
In 1403 thc Koreans produccd the first menl type knoten to history; models 
were engmved in hard tvood, moulds of portclain pajitc were made from 
these models, and from thesc moulds, baked in an oven, the metal type was 
cast. Tlie greatest of Korean emperors, Tai Tsung, at once adopted the 
mvcntion as an aid to govemment and the preservation of civilization 
nVhoever is desirotis of goveming," said that cnlightcned monarcli, “must 
have a wide acquamtancc wicli thc Jaws and thc Classics. Tbcn he will bc 
able to act rightcously tvithouc, and to maintain an uprighr character within, 
and thus to bring peace and ordcr ro the land. Our eastera country lies 
^yond the scas, and tlie number of books reaching us from China is small. 
Tm books printcd from bloeks are often imperfeet, and morcover it is 
difficult to print in their entirett^ ail thc books that exist. f ordain therc- 
fore that chaniCTtrs be formed of bronze, and that everv thing without ex- 
ception upon which I can lay my hånds be printed. in oi^er to pass on the 
tradition of whar thesc works contain. That will be a bJessing to us to all 
ctcmity. Hns^-ever, thc costs shalJ not be taken from the people in taxes, 
I and my family, and those ministers who so wish, will privately bear the 

From Korea thc casting of movabJe tj pe spread to Japan and back again 
to Chma but not. apparently, uncii afier Gutcnberg’s belated discover? in 
Europe. In thc use of movable type continued for uvo ccnnirics and 

then decayedi m C^ma its usc was only occasional until mcrchancs and mis- 
sionancs trom chc West, as if retuming an anclent gift, brought to the East 
die methods of European typography. From the days of Feng Tao to thosc 
of Li Hung^hang the Chinese clung to block-printing as the most feasiblc 
form for their language. Despi tc this limitation Chinese printers poured 
out a great mass of books upon the people. Dynasdc histories in hundreds 
of volumcs were m,ed beti^een 9^ and 1063; the entire Buddhist canon, 
in live thousand volumes, was compicted by 972.“ Writers found diem- 
selvcs armed with a weapon which they had never had before; their audi- 
cncc was widened from tlie aristocracy to thc middle, c ven to part of die 

^ '■'»''-pnnnng '>■*> o« of the »„c« of the Smg 

StintU^d wkh this libc^ting invenrioh. Chinese literantre „„w beeome 
sn iinpreeedcntod fiood, AU the glory of the Humeitist levival in I»Iy 
ennepeted by mo humired ycers. The emient dessics were honored 
w.,h e hundred edinens end a chonsand ctnntnencariesi rhe Ilfe nf the mst 
»as eaptured by seholarly Instomns. and put do» n for millions of reate 
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m the new marvel of type;^ vast anthologies of literatiire wcre coJIcctcd, 
grcac dictlorLaries werc com pilede and encyclopcdias likc mascodons made 
chcir way through thc Und. The first of any moment was thac of Wu 
Shu (947-1002); for kck of an alpliabct k was arranged under catcgories, 
CO vering chic fly the physical world. In 977 a.d^ thc Sung Emperor T'^ai 
Tsung ordered the compiUrion of a larger encycIopcdU; ic ran to thirty- 
ttt'o volumcs, and consisted for thc most part of selections from 1^690 pre- 
cxisdng hooks. Latcr, under che Aling Emperor Yung Lo (i403-25)t an 
encyclopcdia was written in ten thousand voiumes, and proved too ex- 
pensive to be prineed; of the one copy handed down to posccrity all hut 
one hundred and sixty volumcs were consumed by fire in the Boxer riots 
of 1900/^ Never before had scholais so dominated a civilisation. 


3 . The Rebirth of Philosophy 
Chu av g l^aiig-nnng—BeyoTjd good evU 

These scholars vrerc not all Confucians, for rival schools of thought had 
grown up in the course of fiftcen centuries, and now che intellectual hf c 
of the exuberant race was stirred with mueh argument abouc it and about. 
The seepagc of Buddhism into the Chinese soul had rcachcd c ven rhe 
philosophers* Most of chem now afFccted a habit of solitary meditationi 
some of them went so far as to scom Confucius for scomlng metaphysics, 
and to rejccc his mechod of approach to thc problems of life and mind as 
roo extcmal and erude. Introspection became an accepted method of ex- 
ploring the universe, and cpistemology made its first appcarancc atnong 
thc Chinese. Emperors took up Buddhism or Taoism as ways of promot- 
ing rheir popularity or of disciplining the pcoplcj and at dmes it seemed 
thac the reign of Confucius over thc Chinese mind was co end. 

His saviour was Chu Hsi. Just as Shankara, in eightkn^entury India, 
had brought Into an intellectual sj=^em the scatcered insights of the Upani- 
shads, and had made thc V ed an ta philosophy suprcmc; and just as Aquinas, 
in thirreenth-century Europe, was soon to weave Aristode and St. Paul 
into thc victorious Scholastic philosophy; so Chu Hsi^ in rwelfch- 
century China, took thc loose apothegms of Confucius and built upon 
them a system of philosophy orderly enough to satisfy the taste of a 
scholarly age, and srrong enough to presen^e for se ven ccnturics thc Icad- 
ership of the Confucians in che politlcal and intellectual Ufe of the Chinese. 
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The esse n rial phjlosophic controversy of the time ccntercd upon the 
mterprmtjon of a passage m the Great Leanihig^ attribured by both Clui 
Hsi and his opponents to Confucins.* VVhar mcant by the astonishlng 
demand thar the ordertng of srates shouJd be based upon the proper rcff- 
ulauon of the f^iJy, thar the reguladon of the fatnily should be based 
upon the re^ilation of one’s self, chat the regulation of onc’s self depended 
upon sinccrity of thoughr, and that slnceriiy of thought arose from “the 
utm^ extcnsion of knowJedge” through “the invesrigation of rhlngs”? 

Chu I Isi ansM'ered thac this mcant just what it said; thar philosophv, 
morals and stat^xanship should beglo with a modest study of reaJltitø 

I the positivists bent of the iMaster’s mind; 

rht rTt " ri ^teater Jength 

than Confuctus might have approved, he arrived at a strange combinatL 

T T »tterested the sagc of Shantung. 

of^he Ch r rh domlnated the metaphys.« 

of the Chinese, Chu I Isi recogni/cd a certam srrident dualisni in reality: 

jc^vherc the Img and the Tm-^ctivkv and passivity, motion and ræt 

imngltd hkc male and fcmale prmuples. working on the fivc elements 

of XV ater fire, earth, metal and wood to produce the phenomena of crci- 

^p«rma to govern M rhings give then, fn™. Bnl oZ nU th^ 

forais, and combinmg them, was Tji M, rhe Absolnte, the Iranereonal 

Lew of or smeture of the »o/ld. Chu Hal ideniiBed this ALlote 

w,th the T,m or Heaven of onhmloi Confucianisn,; God, in his vieur 

was a rational proc^ without personality or figurablc form. “Nature 
ts notlung else than Law.”“ ature 

This Law of the umvene is also, said Chn, ihc law of momls and nf 
polltits. Moralily B hairoony unth the lau-s nf nature, and die hivhest 
statesmanshjp u the application of the laws of moiality- to the eoiSuet 
of a starc. Nature in evciy ultimatc sense is good, and the nature of men 
u good, to follow nature m the secret of wisdom and p«,oe, “Choi Mao 
Shu refiamed from clearmg away the grass ftom in fr,Su of his window 
berause, hc mid, its impuIse is just like my ou-m’One might eoni 

tb”” '»Fusion of matter (Chi), and <k- 

mands their rebjection to reason and law fif;.- J. „ diffieul to bc at 

oncc a moralist and a logician. 

■ ■Jtic passage s (juottd in full on page 6S8 abovt — - -- 
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Thore wcrc contradictioiis in this philosoph}% but these did nor disrurb 
its leading opponcntj tlve gcntle and peculiar Yang-mlng. For 

AVang was a sainc as well as a philosopher; thc mcdirarive spiric and habits 
of Mahayjua Buddhisni had sunk detply intq his soul. Ir sccn\td ro \xim 
rhat thc grcar error in Chu Hsi was not one of morals, bur one of method; 
the Investigadon of rhtngs, he felt, should begin not wirh the cxaininanion 
of rhe cxrcmal universe, but^ as the Hindus had said, with thc far pro- 
founder and more rcvcaling world of the inner sclf* Not all the physical 
science of all the centuries would ever explain a baniboo shoot or a grain 
of rice. 

In former years I said to my friend Chitn: “If, ta be a sage or a 
^Tftuous man, one must investigate everjThing under heaven, how 
can at present any man possess such tremendous power?"^ Poincing 
to the bamboos in front of the pavillon, I asked him to invcstigare 
them and see. Both day and niglu Chicn encered into an invesciga- 
tion of the principles of the baniboo. For three davs hc exhausced 
his mind and thought, unciJ his mental energy was ti red out and he 
took sick. At first 1 said diat it was bccause his energy and scrength 
were insudicienc. Therefore I myself undertook to carry on the 
invesQgation. Day and night I was unablc to understand thc prin- 
ciples of the bamhoo, until after se ven da vs I also became il I be- 
causc of having wearied and burdened my thoughts. In consequcncc 
Ave mutually sighed and said, “We cannoc be cither sages or virtu- 
ous men.”^ 

So Wang Yang-ming put aside the examination of things, and put aslde 
cven thc classics of antiqultj’’; to read one:^s own heart and mind in solitary 
contemplacion seerned to him to promise more wisdom than all objecis 
and all books," Kxiled to a mountainous wildemcss inhabited by bar- 
barians and infested with poisonous snakes, hc made friends and disciples 
of the criminals who had escaped to thrise parts i he taught them philoso^ 
phy, cooked for them, and sang them songs- Onec, at the midnight warchi 
hc srartkd them by leaping from his cot and cty'ing out ecstatically: **jMy 
nature, of course, is sufficient* i was wrong in looking for principlcs in 
things and affairs.” His comrades wcrc not sure that they followed him; 
but slowly hc led them on to his idealistic conclusion: “The mind itscif 
is the embodiment of natural law. Is therc anything in the universe that 
c>:Isrs independenc of the mind? Is there any iaw apart from thc mind?”* 
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He did not infcr from this thac God was a figrnent of the imngination; on 
ihc contrary hc conccivcd of rlie Dclty as a vågne but omniprcscnt moral 
forcCt coo great to be merely a person, and yet capable of feeling sjtti- 
pathy and anger coward jnen."* 

From this ideaJistic starring-point he came to the same ethical principles 
as Chu Hsi. *^Nature is the highcst good/^ and the highesc excellence lies 
in accepting the laws of Nature completely^* When it was pointed out 
CO hun that Nature seems to include snakes as well as philosophers^ he 
replied, wirh a touch of Aquinas, Splnoza and NieE 7 _sche, that **good” and 
“bad** are prejudices^ terms applied to chings according to the ir ad vantage 
or injury to one"s self or mankind; Nature itself^ he raught, is beyond good 
and evil, and ignores our egotstic terminology* A pupil repons^ or invents> 
a dialogue which might have been entitlcd jensehs von Gut wfd Bose: 

A littlc Uter hc said: “This view of good and evii ha5 its source 
Sn the bocly, and is probably mistaken*" I was not able to compre- 
hend. Tlie Teacher said: “The putposc of heaven in bringing forth 
is even as in the insrance of flowers and grass. In what way does it 
distingtish between good and evil? If you, my disciple, take de- 
liglu iti seeing the flowers, tlicn you will consider flowets good and 
grass bad. If you desire to use the grass you wdll, in mm, con¬ 
sider the grass good. This type of good and evil has its source in the 
likcs and disllkcs of yoiir mind. Therefore I know that you are mls- 

taken.” 

I said: “In tliat case there is neither good nor evil, is there?” 

The Teacher said: “The tranquillity rcsulting ftom the dominance 
of natural law is a State in which no discrimbation is made bet^vecn 
good and evil; while the stirring of the passion-nature is 3 state in 
which boih good and evil art present. If there are no stirrings of tlie 

passion-nature, there is neither good nor evil, and thb is what is 
called ihe highcst good.” , . . 

I said; '*ln that case good and e^-il are not ar all present in 
thingsf” He said; “They art only in your mind.”* 

It was well that Wang and Buddhistn sounded this subtlc note of an 
idealist metaphysic in the halls of the correct and prim Confuciaos; for 
though these scholars had the justest view of human nature and govem- 
ment which philosophy had yec conceived, they werc a triflc enamored 
of their wisdom, and had become an inrcllectual bureau cracy irksome and 
hostile to every free and crtatively erring soul. If in the end the followers 
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of Chu Hsi won the day, if his tablet was placcd with high honors in the 
same hall with that of the jMastcr himself, and his interpretations of the 
Classics became a law to ail orthodox thought for scvcn hundred years, 
Jt was indeed a victoiy of sound and simple sense over the disturbing 
subtleties of the metaphysical mind. But a nation, like an individual, can 
be too sensible, too prosaically sanc and unbearably right. It was partly 
because Chu Hsi and Confucianism eriumphed so completely that China 
had to have lier Revolution. 


II. BRONZE, LACQUER AND JADE 

The Tåle of art in Chhia-Textiles—Furnimre—Jezcelry-Fjni— 

The Tuakhig of hcquer—The cutting of jade^So7/je master- 

pieces in bromte—Chmese scnlpture 

The pursuit of wlsdom and the passion for beauty are the two poles 
of the Chinese mind, and China might loosely be defined as philosophy 
and porcelain. As the pursuit of wisdom meant to China no auy meta- 
physic but a positive philosophy aiming at individual devciopment and 
social order, so the passion for beauty was no csoteric esthedcism, no 
dilettantc concoction of art forms irrelevant to human affairs, but an 
carthly marriage of beauty and Utility, a practical resolve to adom the 
objects and implerncnts of dady Ufe. Unril ic began to yield ics ideals 
to Western infiuence, China refused to recognize any distinetion between 
the artist and the artisan, or between the artisan and the worker; ncarly 
all industry was røawufacture, and all nianufacture was handicraft; in- 
dustrjv like art, was the expression of pcrsonalitj' in things. Hence China, 
while ncglecting to provide Its peopk^ through Isjxge-scalc industry* Avith 
convcnit^nccs common in the West, excelled c very country in artistic 
t;3Stc and the multlplication of bcautiful objects for d^ily use» From the 
characters in which he wrote to the dishes from which hc ace, rhe com- 
fortable Chinese deimnded that eveiyT:hing about him should have some 
csthedc form, and evidence in its shape and cexture the mature civilization 

of which it was a symbol and a part, 

It was during the Sung E)ynasty that this movement to beaucify the 

person* the temple and the home reached its highest expression, It had 
becn a part of the excellence of T^ang lif c, and would remain and spread 
under later dynastlcs; but now a long period of ordcr and prosperity 
nourished every art, and gave to Chinese living a grace and adomment 
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which it had nt^'er cnjoycd before. Iii tcxriles and nTCtalworking the 

craftsmen of China, during and af ter the Sung era, rcached a dcgrec of 

pcrfection nevcr surpasscd; to the ciitting of jade and hard stones they 

wcnt beyond all rivals an>T\here; and in tiic carvJng of wood and ivory 

they were excelled only by their pupils in Japan." Fumiture was designed 

tn a \Tincr>' of uniquc and uncomfortablc forms; cabinet-makere, livW on 

a bowl of rice per day, sent forth one objet de oerftf-onc little picce of 

pcrfccrion-aftcr another; and these minor prod nets of a carcfiil art, takine 

clic placc of expensive fumirurc and luxurics in homes, gave to rheir 

owTicrs a pleasiire which in the Occident only connoisseiirs can know 

Jewciry was not abundanr, but it was admirably cut. Women and men 

cooled themselves wtrh omate fans of feathers or bamlnxi, „f palntcd 

paper or silk; even beggars brandished elegant fans as they plicd their 
aRcicnt trade* ^ 


The art of lacquer began in Chlna, and came ro its fullest perfeetion 
in Ja[>an. In the Far East lacquer is rhe naturil product of a tree* in- 
digenous ro China, but now most sedulousty cultivated by the Japanesc. 
The sap IS dravvn from tnink and branches, strained, and héatcd to remove 
liquid; it is apphed to thiiv wood, somedmes to metal or porcclain, 
and K dned by exposure to molsture.” Twenty or thirty coats, caeh slowly 
dried and painstakmgiy polished, arc laid on, rhe app'licaikins vandnff in 
color and depth; then, in China, the finished lacquer is car\'ed "with a 
Sharp V-shaped tooL, caeh incision rcaching to such a laycr as to expose 
the color rcquired by the design. The art grew slowly; it faegan ^ a 
form of wnting upon bamboo strips; die matcrial was used in the Chou 
Dvnasty to.dccorate vcssels, hamess, carriages, etc,; tn the second centurv 
A.D, it was apphed to buddings and masical instruments; under the T’ai« 
many lacquercd articles werc eiportcd to Japan; under the Sune Si 
branches of the jndustr>' rook their dchnite form, and ship|>cd thclr 
Products to such distant ports as India and Arabia; under the Aling cm^ 
perorsjhe art was further perfeeted. and in some phascs reached its 
zcnith;” under the enlightened Manchu miers K’ang-hsi and Ch’icn Lim*^ 
great factories were built and maintained by imperial dccrcc and made 
™cli masterpleccs ^ Ch’ien Lunges throne ” or the lacquercd screen that 
K ang-hsi presented to Leopold I, Emperor of rhe Holy Roman Empire " 

I he art continued at ics hcight until the nine teenth century, when the 

* The Rlnit vernicifLaeqtvr is from ihc Ftench Utre min i IT 7^— 

from the Utin hs. niilL. ’ 
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wars brought on by European intrcbanis, and the poor taste of European 
importers and clients, caused the withdrawal of imj>erial support, lots’cred 
the standards, debased the designs, and Jefe the leadership in lacquer to 
Japan. 

Jade is as old as Chinesc histoty, for it is fonnd in the most ancient 
graves. The carlicst records attribute its usc as a “sound-stonc” to 1500 
B.c.: jade \i'as cut in the form of a fish or elsewise, and suspended by a 
thong; "when properly cut and struck it entitted a clear musical tone, 
astonishingly long susrained. The word was derived through the Frencii 
jade from the Spanish ijada (Lar. iUa), meaning loins] the Spanish con- 
querors of America found tltat the Mcxicans used the stone, powdered 
and mbeed with water, as a cure for many intcmal dlsorders, and they 
brought this new prescripdon back to Europe along with American gold. 
The Chinesc word for tixe stone is mueh more sensible; jun means soft iike 
the dew. “ Two minerals provide jade: jadeite and nephrite^licatcs in 
the onc case of aluminium and sodiunt, in the orher of calcium and mag¬ 
nesium. fJoth arc tough; the pressure of fifty tons is sotne times requtred 
to erush a one-inch cube; large pieces are usually broken by being sul>- 
jecred in quick succession first to CKtreme heat and then to cold water. 
The ingenuity of the Chinesc artist is rcvealcd in bis ability to bring 
lustrous colors of green, brown, black and white out of chese naturally 
colorless marerials, and in the patient obstinacy with which hc vanes the 
forms, so that in all the worid’s collcctions of jade (barring buttons) no 
mo pieces are alikc. Examples begin to appear as far back as the Shang 
DjTiasty, in the shape of a jade toad used in divinc sacrifice;” and forms 
of great beauty were produced in the days of Confucius.** W^hilc various 
pcoplcs used jadeite for ascs, knives and other utens Lis, the Chinese held 
the stone in such revercncc that they kept it almost exelusivly for art; they 
regarded it as more precious than silver or gold, or any jcwclry;“ they 
vaiued some small jades, hkc the thumb rings wom by the mandarins, 
at five thousand dollars, and sonic jade necklaces at $100,000; collectors 
spenc years in search of a single picce. It has been estimated that an 
asscmblagc of all exiscing Chinesc jades would form a eoUcetion unrivalcd 
by any other matcrial." 

Bronze is almusr as oid as jade in the art of Cbina, and even more exalted 
in Chinesc rcvcrence. Legend telis how the ancient Emperor Yii, hero 
of the Chinese fiood, cast the metals sent him as tribute by the ninc pro- 
vinoes of his empire into the form of three nine-Icggcd cauldrons, possessed 
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ro boil wirhout fire, and genemte spontaneousJy cver>' delicacy. Thcv 
ecamc a socrcd s>TnboI of the imperial authority, werc hånd ed down 

mysterioosly on ,hc 

Shih Hunoo ,i Vh lo the pjitig. of 

«n= nm of Chtne, and ptodueed eolleetlonz .ha, TOotired f^tl 

of the'hLr^dTratf^'jd aiKa’^: 

of Para dise whicJi Ghibem designed for tht Baptiscci^r of Florcncc.^^*^ 

The oJdest teistitig pieccs of Chinese bronze arc sacriiicial ve.«.k r. 
cendy discovcfcd in Honan; Qiine« scholars assign them to rh^Sh 
Dyttast^^ bgt European connojsseurs give thcni i Uter thon h 

eelfcnt ezao,pht <d thete ia the »t „f ee„„„„ial‘^vSet „ "t "’ 

Museum of Alt in New York. Alost of rhe flinn i jMctropolitan 

by Shih Huang-ii, Jesr the pcople mclt then, down and r^Jr ^ 
wcapom. With the aceumubted metal his artlsnns ™ ** 

statues, each fiftj- feet high;- but not one foot o/^eTf 

the Han many fine vesscis wcre.madc, often inJaid wid, g^Sd d 

m Chma cast scvcnl masterpieces for the Temnlc nf m * ^sts trajned 

Japan, the loveh'cst being three Amida-Buddhas Lted in ^ j 
IS hardiy antthing finer rhan these figures in the historv of 

*e Sung dt. atr teached te heigh..®SJ no" of ezediS^'et;:'?;- V",''" 

tiLty; cauldrons, wine vessels, heakers censers ^ certainJy of fer- 

vases. plaques and figurincs filicd the 'shelvcs of cor"^’ "'‘"ors, belis, dnims. 

een» hnmer in the fn™ „f a wa” So Z „rM ^T 

Strides it calmly in proof of the power of ni, Ti "'ho bc- 

breasr“ The casting is throughout of rhe thi^ierTof 

dt. ntetericicua beanty of decay.t Undet^ dte Mi nn a^ 

* Cf. p. $97 below. ” ~ ” ” " ” -—“—— ——— 

t Pdonq f Licin for dish"} i$ fortntd bv ihe disEnr^n^r- c 
ÉTtiniact wjth moururc or curh. Jt is tJic fa^binn tnA-iv ^ metaJ surface througli 

i^he ^een or bkrlc pad™ kft oo thcni by tinie-or iceordiSg 

prodtLcuon of **aiiq:iciir'^ arL ^ ^ids used in the modem 
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ottackcd the art; the size of dic objeccs incre^d^ die qualitjr feU. Bronze, 
which had been a niiracuJuus ooveltj^ in die Chalcolirhic Age of tiie Ém- 
peror Yii, becaine a comjnonpkce^ and yieJded its popuLarity to porcelain. 

Sculpnire was not onc of rhe major not even a fine art, to rhe 
Chinese** By an acr of rare modesty the Far East rcfiised to class the 
human body under the rubric of beautj^; its scuJptors pkyed a little with 
drapery, and used the figures of men—scldom of women-to study or 
represent certain types of consciousness;. but they^ did not glorify the 
body. For the most part they con fined the ir portra irs of humani ty to 
Buddhist saints and Taoist sages^ ignoring the at hiet es and courtesans who 
gave such inspiration to the artists of Greece. In the sculpture of China 
anlrrials were preferred even to philosophens and sauitSp 

The earliesr Chincse statues known to us arc the twelve bronze colossi 
crected by Shdi Huang-ti; they were nieJtcd by a Han ru ler to make ^'small 
cash.” A few little aninials in bronze remain from the Han Dynasty; but 
ncarly alJ the stamaiy of that cpoch was descroyed by war or the negli- 
gence of tiEue. Tlic only iniportant Han reniains are the tomb-reliefs found 
in Shantung; hrre again die human figures are rare, the scenes being donii- 
nated by animals carved in thin relief. Mote akin to sculpture are the 
funerary statuettes of clay—inostly of animals, occasionally of serv^ants or 
wives—which wctc buried with male corpses as a convenient substitute for 
suttee. Here and there aiumals in the round survive from diis periodp like 
the marblc tiger* all muscie and ^vatchfulness* chac guarded the temple of 
Sniang-fu,“ or the snarhng bears in the G ardner coUeccion at Boston, or the 
winged and goitrous lions of die Nanking tombs,"* These animals, and the 
proud horses of the tomb-reliefs, ^ow a mbtture of Greco-Bactrian* Assyrian 
aod Scychtan influenccs; there is nothing about them disdrictively Chincse.** 

Meanwhilc another iofluence was entering China, jo the form of Buddhist 
cheology and art. It made a home for itsdf first in Turkestan* and built 
there a civUizadoo from which Stein and Pelliot have uncarthed maoy tons 
of ruined sraruary; some of it“ seems equal to Hindu Buddhist art at ics 
best, The Chincse took ovci those Buddhist forms without mueh alteration, 
and produced Buddlias as fair as any in Gandhara or Indisu The earliest of 
these appear in the Yiin Kan cave remples of Shansi (ca. 490 a,u.); among 
the best are the figures in the Lung Alen grottoes of Honan. Outside these 
grottoes stand several colossi* of which the most unique is a graceful Bod^ 
hisattv^af and the most imposing is the “Vairochana” Buddha (ca. 672 a.o.), 
destroyed at the base but still instmctively serene.** Farther east, in Shan- 
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mng, many cavc tempi« have been found whose waJIs arc carved witli 
injtholo^^ in Hindu fashion, with here and diere a powerful BodNsalfma 
I.kc that ,n the cave of Yun i\len (ca. 6«o a.d.)*« The "rpne Dvnasiv 
onucd the Buddhist tradition .in sculpttirc. and carried it to rérfSon in 
die scated scone Buddlia (ca. 639) found in the provin« of Ihcnsi- The 

RcntIe'^B"dHF“ koé^tf-disciples of the 

g ntle Buddha who have the stem faccs of financiers;* and^some verv 

tuming from a god into a goddess " ^ ^ ^ 

Aftcr the T'ang Dynasry sculpnire lost its religious inspiration and took 

» i" 

ivcrui55Mce itaJy, thac the amsts werc makitii? saints i 

Lm? “■* “te fol! 

I^tebly rS" hltrrcLt: 

iris i5„S{S3* “ 

and Icft the field of Chincse an to 'poretL" nTpSj. 

HI. PACODAS AND PALACES 

Cbmese architectitre-The Porcehiu T^,,« - 

PigoJa ot fckmg-Tht Tem/Hc of Cottflmrnf^^ 

A Cbmese bome-Tbe mterhr-Color and forsti 

Archirccrurc, too, has been a minnr r-u' ^ . 

as have laborcd there have hard ly left a tiame heh* 
have been Icss adttiircd than the great potters Ti 

‘JZtunro^ro ““fe Ærrr. 

Tfe AfaW ot Archirocorc; hu, ■■■; 

•Tb.«. rf *b^fc i„ H» - 
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wcre all of vvood, and not a fragment of rliem survivc5, Drawmgs in thc 
National Library at Paris, purporting to represent the dvvellings and 
rcmplcs of Confocius' time, sliow that through Its long history of over 
twcny-thrce centurics Chincse archicccrurc has bccn content with che 
same designs, and thc same modest proportions “ Perhaps the very sensi- 
tlvly of the Ghinesc in matters of art and taste made them forego struc- 
cures that mighe have scemed immodese and grandiose; and perhaps cheir 
superioriy in intcllecc has somcwhat hindered thc scope of their iniagina- 
tion. Above alh Chincse architecture sufFered from the absence of three 
institutions present in almost c ve ry other great nation of antiquity; an 
heredicary aristocrac\% a powerful priesthood,“ and a strong and wcalthy 
central govemment. These are the forces that in the past have paid for 
the larger works of art—for rhe tcmplcs and places, the masses and operiis, 
thc great frcscocs and sculptured tonibs. And China was fortunacc and 
uniquei she had none of these institutions. 

For a time tlie Buddhist faich captured thc Chincse scnil> and sufficient of 
China's jnconic to build thc great tempJes \i hose ruins have bccn so lately 
discovered In Turkesran" Buddhist tcmplcs of a certain middling majesty 
sunave throughout China» but cliey suffer scverely vvhen eunipared with thc 
religions architecture of India. Pleasaiit natural approaches Jead to them, 
usualiy up winding inclincs marked by omatc gateways calicd p''ai 4 uSf and 
apparently derived from thc '"rails" of thc Hindu topes; somedmes thc 
entrance is spiritually barred by hideous images designed, in one sense or 
another^ to frighten foreign devib away. One of the best of che Chincse 
Buddhist shrincs is tlie Temple of the SIceping Budd ha, iiear clie Summer 
Palace t^utside Peking; Fergusson caJled it “thc finest archiceccund achieve- 
ment in China.’"" 

Alorc chatactcristic of the Far East arc die pagodas that dominatc che 
landscape of almost every Chincse towm* Like tlic Buddliism that inspired 
them, these graceful cdificcs took over some of die superstitions of popukr 
Taoism^ and bceamc centers not only of religious ceremonyt but of gcomantic 
divination—thc dbeovery of the future by thc study of lines and clefts 
in the earth* Cbmmunicics crected pagodas m the belJef that such smicmres 
eould ward off wind and flood, propitiatc evil spirits, and attract prosperiy. 
Usualiy they cook che form of octagonaJ brick towers rising on a scone 
foundation to fivc, seven, nine or tfurreen stories, hccausc even numbers 

* Thclr dri^Ti^ m rvimc and faet, is hi much dlsputc« Tlic inay bc [akcti from thc 
Hiadu-Pcrøiii tenn tiit-kadab—*^hovss of Idols" j the fonn niay bc indigcnnijs to China, aS 
some or may bc dcrii cd fnwn the spire that cmwiuetl sorne Hindu topes." 
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wcre unlucky," The oldcst standmg pagoda is at Sung Yuch Ssu, bailt m 

513 A.D. oji thc sacred mountain of Suog Shan in Honan; onc of che Jovelicst 

is the Pagoda of thc Summer PaJace; the most spectacular are the Jade 

Pagoda ar Peking and thc 'Tlask Pagoda*' at Wu-tai-shan; the mose famous 

was the Porcebin Tower of Nanking, built in 1411-31, distingoish ed by a 

facing of porcelain over its bricks, and destroyed by the Tai-p'ing Rebellion 
in 1854. 

T^e fairest temples of China arc those dedicated to thc official faith at 
Peking, 'fhe Tcmple of Confucibs is guarded by a magnificent p’ai- 
most dclicateJy ean.'cd, but the templc itseif is 3 monument to philosophy 
rather than to art. Built in thc thirtcendi century, it has been rtmodeled 
and restored many times since. On a wooden stand in an open niche is the 
“Tablet of the Soul of the Mest Hoiy Anccstral Teacher Confucius;” and 
over thc main altar is the dedication' to “The iMastcr and Model of Ten 
Thousand Generations.” Near the South Tatar Wall of Peking stand the 
Temple of Heaven and the Altar of Heaven. Tlie altar is an impressivc 
seri« of marble stairs and terraccs, whosc number and arrangement had a 
magical signih cance; thc temple is a modified pagoda of rlvrec stories, raised 
upon a ntarblc pJatfonn, and built of unprcpossessing brick and die. Here, 
at three o'cloek In the moming of the Chinese New Year, the Emperot 
prayed for the success of his dynasty and the prosperitv of hb peopkr and 
pffered sacrificc to a neuter but, it w-as hoped, not neutral, Heaven. How- 
ever, thc temple was badly damaged by listning in 1880,” 

More attracrive than these stoiid shrines arc thc frail and omate palaces 

that oncc housed prinecs and mandarins at Peking. A burst of archirecniral 

genius during the reign of Ch’eng Tsu (1403-15} reared thc Grcat Hall at 

thc tombs of the Ming Eraperons, and raised a medley of royal residences 

in an endosure destined to bccome known as the “Forbidden Gr^'” on che 

veiy sicc where Kublai Khan’s palaces had amazed Marco Polo nvo'centurics 

before. Ogrish Hons stand watch at cither side of the marble balustrades 

that lead to thc marble terracc; hereon are official buildings with thronc 

rooms, reception rooms, banquet rooms, and the other needs of royalty ‘ and 

scattered about are thc elaboratc homes in which once lived thé Imocrial 

Family, their childrcn and relatives, their servants and retainers, t 

cunuchs and coneubine^ The palaces hardly vaty one from another- all 

have the same siender columns, the same pretty latrices, thc same can^cd or 

lettercd cornices, thc same profusion of hriUiant colois, the same upward- 

cuiwmg taves of the s^e massively tiled roofe. And like these forbidden 

dcheacics is the second Summer Pabee, some miles away; perhaps more 

complcte y perfeet of iis kmd, more gracefully proporcioned and fastidiouslv 
caned, than thc once royal homes of Peking. ^ 
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tf w'C trj* ro express in brief compass clie general characteristics of Chincse 
archkecuirc, we find as a firsc feature che unplcasanc %vall that hides the 
main sxruccures from the Street- In the poorer sections these outer walls arc 
eontinuous from home to home^ and betray an ancicrit Lnsecurity of life. 
Within the wali is a court> upon which open die doors and latcices of one 
or several homes- The houses of the poor are gloomy tenements, with 
narrow entrances and corridors, low ceilings, and floors of the good eardi; 
in many famihes pigs^ dogs, hens, men and women live in one rooTn+ The 
poorest of all live in rain-swepr, wind-beacen hues of mud and straw. Those 
with slighrJy better incomes cover the floor with mats, or pave ir with tiles, 
The well-co-do adom the inner court with shrubs and flowers and pook, or 
surrqund ihcir mansions with gardens tn which naturels w^iJd variety and 
playful sports find assiduous reprcsencacion. Hete are no primrose paths^ 
no avenues of tulip-bcds;, no squates or circlcs or octagons of grass or 
flowers; instead, precarious foorw'ays w'jnd casually through rock-laid gulleys 
over devious rivtilets, and among trees whosc tninks or limbs have been 
taugbt CO take strange shapes to satisfy sophistieated souls, Hcre and there 
datnty pavilionSf half hJdden by the foliage, offer the wandercr rest. 

The home itself is not an imposing affair^ even when it is a paiaee, It is 
never more than one story in height;. and if many rooms arc needed, the 
tcndcncy is to raise new edifices rather than CO enlarge the old. Hence a 
palatial dwclling is seldom one u nited structurc; ir is a group of buildings 
of which the more importarir fol low in a line from the enirance to the 
cnclosure^ whllc the secondary buildings arc placcd at either side* The 
favorite rnatcrials are w'^ood and hrick; stonc rarely rises above che founda- 
tion terracc; brick is usually confined to che outer w'alls, cardien dies pro vide 
the roof^ and woocl builds the decorative columns and the inner walk^ Above 
the brighcly colored walk an ornamental comicc runs. Nekher the waJls 
nor che columns support che roof; this, heavy ihough \z is, rests only upon 
the posts char form part of the wooden frame. The roof is the major pare 
of a Ghinese temple or home. Built of glazed eiles-yellow if covering 
imperial headSp othenvise green, purpie, red or blue—the roof makes a pretty 
picture in a natural surrounding, and even in die chaos of city streets. Per¬ 
haps the projeccing bamboos of ancienc tene-tops gave the Far Eastem roof 
its gracefuL upward cun’C ar the eaves; but more probably this celebrated 
form arose merely from che desire of the Chinesc biiilder to procect his 
structure from rain.“ For there were few Windows in China; Korcan paper 
or pretty latdces cook their place, and lattices w^ould noc keep out die rain* 
Tlie main doorway is not at the gable end, but on che southem fayade; 
within che omanienced portal is usually a screen or walh barring chc visit or 
from an immediaee view^ of the interiorj and offering sonic discouragement 
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to evil spirits, wUo must travel in a straighe Jinc. The hall and rooms are dim, 
for most of the daylight is kept out by rhe latticed openings and the pro- 
jccting eaves. Therc ane seldom any arrangemeriB for ventilarion, and clic 
only heat suppHed is from porrablc braziers, or brick beds built over a 
smoky firej thene arc no chimneys and no flues * Ricli and poor suflfer from 
cold, and go to bed fuliy elothed.” “Arc you cold?” the travelcr asks the 
Chmcsci Md the answer is often “Of coursc,'« Tlie ceilitig may bc hung 
with gaudy pa^r bntems; the walJs may bc adomed tvith calligraphic 
scrolls, or mk sketches. or silfc hangings skilfulJy embroidered and painted 
with rural scenes. Tbe f umi ture is usuaily of heavy wood, stained to an 
tbony black, and luxunantly carved; the lighter picces may be of brilliant 
Mequer. t he ^mese am the onJy Oriental nation that sits on ehaiis; and 
emn rhey prefer to reehne or squat. On a special tablc or sheif are the 
vessels used to offer saenfice to the ancescral dead. In the rear arc the apart- 

z^orTj::r- ^ 

The ^ncral impression Icft by Chincse archicccture upon tlie foreitm and 
nntechnical observer is one of eharming frailty. Color dominares for^ and 
beauty here has to do without the aid of subJimitj^ The Chincse tcmple or 
palaee secks not to dommate nature, but to cobperate with it in that wrfeet 
harmony of rhe whoJe wh.ch depends upon the Tnodc.stv- of the parts. ^,ose 

hertes Ftmancn« are absent 

tu^ras Acropous; they are not architee* 

he glazing of pntteiy and the sculpture of stone, they iummnize be^; 
with porcciam and ,ade than with the pondemus edifice; tbat a mSrumof 
engineering and architecture gave to India, MesopotamU or Rome [f w-e 
do not ask of them the grandeur and the soirHirv- whi„i, .i. ■ f 
»tv«r h.vc citd to gh., th„n if ^ 

camCM expnasing the most defioiM of tastts in the mostTlifc 
fo™, .hen they telte theit place aa a o.Jal 

Chmeae att, and among the mos. graeinua shapes evet tahlcd by“S. 
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IV. PAINTING 

1 . Masters of Chinese Paivting 

Kti K’ai^chhi, the “greatest pjjnrer, uj/r atjd foo!'’—Hiin Yffs 
ftimiatiire—The dassic and the ror/ianttc schools—Wang Wei 
—IVu Tao-tze—Htd Tsmigj the artist-ertiperor^Masters 

of the Smg age 

The Occident has been forgivably slow in acquainting itself with 
Chinese paindng, for almost c very aspect and method of the art in the 
East differed from its practicc in the \^''est. First, the paintings of the 
Far Fast were never on canvas; occaslonally they were wall frescoes, as 
in tJic period of Buddhist influence; sometimes, as in iater days, they were 
on paper; but for the most part they were on silk, and the fradty of this 
macerial sliortcncd the life of every mastcrpiecc, and Jeft the history of 
the art with mere mcniories and recorda of accomplishment. Further, the 
paintings had an air of thinness and sllghtness; most of them were in 
watcr-color, and lackcd the fuU-bodied and sensuous tints of European 
pictures in oU. The Chinese tried od-palnring, but seein to have abaodoned 
it as too coarse and hea^y a method for their subtlc purposes. To them 
painting, at least in its earliest forms, was a branch of calligraphy, or 
beautiful penmanship; the brush which they used for writing served them 
also for painting; and many of their chef~d'ceiivres were drawm simply 
with brush and ink.* FLnally, their greatest achievements were uncon- 
sciously hldden from Western travelers. For the Chinese do not fiaunt 
their pictures on public or private walls; tliey roll them up and store them 
carefully away, and unfold them for occaslonal cnjoyment as we rake 
down and read a book. Such scroll paintings were arranged in sequcnce 
on a roll of paper or silk, and were “read" like a manuscript; smaller 
pictures were hung on a w'all, but were seldom framed; sometimes a series 

* ThougK writiiig « in its origin a forni of drawing or pabtf^, the Dibtsc dasify 
paiflung as a fonn of writing. and ccmsider calligraphy, or beautiful writnfig, as a major 
art, SfrfrcEmcns of fine Avriting are hung oa the vri\h in Chinese and Japanesc homes; and 
devotees of the art ftave puraied its m^sterpieccs as irodtm collectors roam over contl- 
nents cd find a picture or a vase. The most famous of Chinese calligimphers vras Wang 
Hsl-chih (ca, 400 ajh.)- it wa5 du c!ie Chinese chanictEts as formed by hb graccfid band 
chac the character^ cut when blDck-priiititig bcgsin. The great Tang emperor, Tai 
Tsujig, nesoned to theft to gct from Picn-isaJ a scrolJ written hy Wang HsL-chih. Thcic- 
upMin Pien-isait we are tuld, lost appetire and died* 
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Ot pictures was p^nted on a screen. By the time of the later Sung Dyrnsty 

the art of painting had aircady developed thirtcen “branches,”" and 
innumerablc rorn^+ 

Pamung is nicntioncd in Chinese liteiature as an established art several 
centunes beforc Christ; and dcspirc the interruptions of war it has con- 
tinued in China ro onr oiati time. Tradition maUes the firat Chinese min rer 
a woman Lei, sister of the pious Emperor Shun^ “alas,” cried a dLsgusted 
cntic, Chat this di vine art should have been invented by a woman'’”' 
Nothmg suryivcs of Chou palndng; bur that the art was then alreadv 
old appears from Confucius’ report of how deeply he was aifeeted bv 
the frescoes in the Grand Tcmple at Lo-yang* Du ring the cariv years 
of the Han Dyn^ty a wnter complaincd that a hero whoni he admired 
had not been sufficiently paintedt “Good artists arc many; why does not 
one of them dr^w hun?’" Ihe story is told of an artist virtuoso of the 
tune, Lieh-I, who could draw a perf eetly straight line one th misand feer 

l ^ ii^ch of surface, and 

could fill his mouth with colored water and spit k out in the form of 

paintings; the piiænixcs which he painted were so lifelike that Deonle 

wondered why they did not fly away." Thcre ate signs that ChinL 

pamting reached one of its zemths at the beginning of our eta " but war 

and rime have destroyed the evidence. From the days when the Ch’in 

w'arnors sacked Lo-yang (ca. 149 b.c.), buming whatever they could not 

iKe, do^^m to the Boxer Lprismg (»900 A.n.), when the soldiers of Tung 

Cho employed the silk picrures of the Imperial Collccrion for wrapping 

porres the victon« of art and war have altemated In their andent 

conflict-Hlestruction aiways certain, but crearion never still. 

^ ChrBtianiij- miufomicd Mcditcmnean culture and arr in th« third 
and founh “Iftitnaa after Chnat, so Buddhian, in the same centunes. 
effened a theologieal and esthette revolution in the lifc of China. While 
Confuemnism lelained its poliiical power, Buddhism, mingli™ with 
Taoism, Inteame the dommating force in art, and brnught to L Chinese 
^nlatmg conteet w,th Hindn motives. sjnnbols, m«hods and fom^ 

K aMhih, a man of such umque and positive peisonality ihat a web of 

offeted Ker hh bandt but she, „n. bnow^ ^e ^ 

refused him. I le pamted her fonn npon a wall. and smelt a thom ioto 
heart. whereupon the g„I began die. He appmached her agairamf 
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shc yieldcd; he rcmoved the thom from his pie ture, and forthwith che 
glrl grew well. WTien the Buddhists tried Tt> raise moncy lo build a 
temple at Nanking hc promised the fund onc million “cash”; all China 
laughed at the offer, for Ku was as poor as an artist. “Give me the use of a 
Wall,” be asked. Having found a wall and sécured privacy, he painted 
there the Buddhist saint Uimala-Kirtl, VVhen ic was finished hc sent for 
the priests, and explaincd to them how they might raise the tnillion “cash,” 
“On the first day you must charge 100,000 ‘cash’ for admission” ro sce 
the picture; “on thc second day, 50,000; on the third day let visitors sub^ 
scribe what they piease.” They did as he told them, and took in a million 
“cash.**" Ku painted a long series of Buddhist pictures, and many others, 
but noching certainly his has come down to our day,* He wrote three 
trcatiscs on painting, of which some fragments survivc. Men, he said, 
were the most diificult things to paint; nexc came landscapes, then horses 
and gods.” He insisted on being a phllosopher, too; under his portrait of 
the emperor he wrote: “In Nature there is nothing high which is not soon 
brought low, . . . When the sun has reached its noon, it begins to sink; 
when the moon is full it begins to wane. To rise to glory is as hard as to 
budd a mountain out of grains of dust; to fail into calamit^' is as casy as 
the rebound of a tensc spring.’”* His contemporaries ranked him as the 
outsranding man of his dme in three lines: in jrainting, in wit, and in fool- 

ishncss.“ 

Painting flourished at the T'ang court. “There are as many jwinters as 
inoming stars," said Tu Fu, “but artists are few,’™ In the nJnth ccotury 
Chang Yen-yuan wrote a book called Eminent f^ainters 0/ Ali Åget, in 
which he described thc work of three hundred and seventy artists, A pic- 
turc by a master, he tells us, brought in thosc days as mueh as twenty 
thous^nd ounces of silver. Bue he warns us ag^iinsr r^iting art in monerarj'" 
terms; “good pictures,” hc writes, “are more priedess rhan gold or jade; 
bad ones are not wonh a potsherd.’™ Of T’ang palnteis we stili know 
the names of cwo hundred and rw'ency; of their work hardly anything 
remains, for the Tatar revolutionists who sacked Chang-an in 756 a,d. did 
not care for painting. We catch something of the art acniosphere tliat 
mingicd with thc poetry of thc time, in the story of Han Yu, thc famous 

• The British Museuni issigiw to him 1 faded but loeelv scroll of fivc pictiifqs iUustfat- 
Ing model famJly die Temple of Confucios at Chii-fu conuins a stonc enpiving 

pUTpurtmg to fullow a design of Ku; and the Freer Galicry at Washuigton contaue tvo 
copjes of cofnposkiQTiÆ attrlbuicd tca hm\r^ 
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Prific^ of LircratureF One dav lie u'ou, from a felluw Jodger at an iTni, 
a precioxis miniature portraying, in ihc smallest comj^assp onc hundred and 
twency-rhree human figures, cighty-three horses^ thircy other animalSt 
three chariotSt and rvvo hundred and fifty-one artieJes. “I thought a great 
dcal of IT, for I could not bciievc rhat it was rhe work of i single man. 
u ni ting as it did in itself such a variery of excdicnces; and no sum would 
have tempted me to part from ir. Ncxt year I Icfr the city, and went to 
Ho-yang; and therc, one day, whilc discussing art with srrangers, I pro- 
dueed the picture for them to sec. Among them was a Air. Chao, a 
Censor,* a highly cultivated man, who, when he saw it, seemed rather 
overcome, and ar Itngth said: That picture is a copy, made by me in my 
youth, of a work from the Imperial Gallciy. I iost it nventy years ago 

while traveling in the province of Fukicn.* ” Han Yii 

the miniature to Mr, Chao. 

Just as in Chinese religion two scliools had taken shaiic, Confucian and 
1 aoist-Buddhist-and just as two schools, led by Chti Hsi and VVane 
Yang-tmog, were soon to develop in philosophy, representing respectix^ly 
what wc in the West would call the classic and the romantic rypes o^ 
mind; so in Chmese jiamting the northem artists acccptcd a stern tradi- 
non of claisical sobrietv^ and restraint, while the soutli gave color and 
form to fcchng and imagination. The northem schooi sec itself severelv 
to secure cor^ct modeling of fignre and full clarity of line, the southem 
rebellcd hke Montmartre against such Umitations, disdained a si 
ism, and tned to use objects merely as elements in a spiritual experience, 
tones m a musi^l mood - Li Ssu-hsiin. painring at the court of Ming 
Huang, foum! time. amid the flueruations of political power and lonely 
cxile, to csrablish the northem schooi. Hc painted some of the first Chinese 
land^pes, and achicved a degrec of realism carried down in many a tale* 
the Lmperor said he could hear, at nighe, rhe sphsh of rhe water that Li 
had pinted upon an imperial screen; and a fish leaped ro life out of an- 
other of his pictures and was later found in a pool^very^ nation tells such 
stoncs of its pamters. Tfic southem schooi sprouted out of the na tuml 
innovations of art. and the genius of Wang Wei; in his impressionist style 
a landscape hecame mere y the symbol of a mood. A poet as well a^ a 
painter, ang sought to bind rhe tt^'o arts by making the pietme exptess 
a poem; it was of him that men first used the now tritc phioi: so 





* Cf. p. 79S bdDw. 
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to ncariy all Chmcsc poetry and palnring: *'E\^cry poem is a picture, and 
cveiy picture is a poem-*^ (In many cases the poem is inscribcd upon thc 
piccure, and is itscif a calligraphic work of årti) Tung Ch'i-ch^ang^ we 
are told, spent his whole life searcliing for a genuine Wang Wci"* 

The greatest painter of the T'ang cpoch, and, by common consent, of 
all the Far JEast, rose above dis tinetions of school, and belongcd rather to 
the Buddhist tradition of Chincse art. AVu Tao-rze dcscn'cd his namc-- 
Wq, Master of the Tjto or Way, for all those tmpressions and formless 
rhoughts whlch Lao-tze and Chuang-tze had found. roo subtle for words 
seemed to flow naturally into line and color under his bmsh. povert)^- 
stricken orphan/' a Chincse historian dcscribes him, ^'but endowed wich 
a di vine nature, he had not assumed the cap of puberty ere he was already 
a master artist, and had flooded Lo-yang with his works/"^ Chincse tradi¬ 
tion has it that he was fond of wine and feats of strength, and thought likc 
Poe thac the spitlt could work best onder a litrlc intoxication*" He cx- 
celicd in c very subjcct: inen^ gods^ devUs, Budd has, birds, beasts, buildings, 
landscapes—all seemed to come naturally to his cxuberanc art* Hc painted 
wich cqual sk 111 on sDk, paj>cr, and freshly-plastered waHsj he made three 
hundred frescoes for Buddhist edihccs, and onc of these, containing more 
chan a thousand figures, became as famous in China as ‘^The Last Judg- 
ment” or ^The Last Supper” in Europe. Nincty-chrcc of his paintings 
were in the Imperial Gallerj^ in the cwelfth century^ four hundred years 
after his dcath^ but none remains any’Tvhere today* His Budd has, wc are 
told, “farhomed the mysterles of life and death"^ his picture of purgatory 
frightened some of c (te butehers and fishniongers of China into abandoning 
their scandalously un-Buddhiscic trades; his representation of Ming 
Huang's drcain convinced the Emperor titat Wu had had an identical 
vision.^ M"hen the monarch sent Wu to skccch the scenery along the 
Chia-ling River in Szechuan hc was piqued to scc the artist return without 
ha\Tng skctchcd a line* have it all in iny heart,” said Wu; and isolating 
himscif in a room of the pdaee, hc rhrew off, wc are assured, a hundred 
miles of landscape "t When General Pei wished his portrait painted, Wu 
asked him not to pose, but to do a sword dancc; after which the artist 
})aintcd a picture thac contemporaries felt constrained to ascribe to di vine 

* Only cepies rcnuin: chiclly a in the Tcmple of Chtsakwn it Kyorop’* ind 

1 roli (ia bo[ii dic Bridsh suid the Ftcer Gallciy) entided ^^Sccnexy of the 

Wang aVuaiL”« 

tCf* Croce’s vkw diit aix lics in the croimpdon mther thici Li dic (.'xetution" 
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inspiration. So great was his reputation tliat when hc was finishing some 

Buddhist figi^ at rhe Hsing-^han Tempic, “the wholc of Chang-an" 

camc to see htni add the finishing touches. Surrotiuded by this asseinblage, 

saj-s a Chinesc historian of rhe ninth century, “he executed the haloes with 

so violent a rush and s\Yirl that ic seemed as though a whirlwind possessed 

his hånd, and all who saw it cried that some god was helping him*’:” the 

lazy will always atttibute genius to some “inspiration” that comes for mere 

waiting. When Wu had Jived long enough, says a pretty tale, hc painted a 

vase landscape, stepped into the mouth of a cave pictured in it, and was 

never seen again." Xever had art known such niasrery and dcIJcacv of 
line. ' ^ 

Under the Sung etnperora painting becamc a passion with the Chlnesc. 

Einanciparing itseif from subsemency to Buddhist thciucs, it poured 

forth an unprecedented number and variety of pictures. The Sung Em- 

peror Hui Tsung was hlmsclf nor the lease of the eight hundred known 

paintera of the day. In a roU which is onc of the creasures of the jVIuseuni 

of Fine Arts in Boston he ponrayed with astonishing simplicity and clarity 

the stages through which women carried tlie prepararion"of silk" he 

founded an art museum richer in masterpicces than anv collection’that 

China has ever again known;"* he elevated the Painting Acadeniy from a 

mere department of the Literaiy College into an indepeudent institution of 

the highest rank, substituted art tests for some of the Jiterary cxcrclses 

traditionaily used in the cxaminations for polirical office, and raised men 

to the niinistiy^ for rheir excellence in art as often as for rheir skiil in states- 

^nslupr The Tatars, hearmg of all this, invaded China, deposed the 

Eni^ror, sacked the capital and destroyed nearly all of the paintines in 

the Imperial iMuseum, whosc catalogue had fiUcd twenty volumes** The 

artist^pcror was carried away by the invaders, and died in captivJtv 
and djsgrace. “ ^ 

Grcater than this royal painter were Kuo Hsi and Li Lung-micn “For 

taU pmes, huge trccs, swirling srreams, beerling crags, steep precipices, 

mountain p^k^ now lovely in the rislng mist, now lost in an obscuring 

pall, with aU theiT thousand ten thousand shapes-critJes allow that Kno 
Hsi strodc across his generation ' 


- Lung-micn was an artist, a schoJar, 

a successful official and a gentleman, honored by the Chincse as the per- 

feet type of Chinese culturc at its richest. Hc passed from the profe-^on 


iitTjrillutcd lo Kuo HsiJ 




ho” uuccnamiy 
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of calligraphy to sketch ing and paindng^ and rarely used anything but 
ink; he gloried in the strict traditions of the Northern School, and spcnr 
himscJf upon accuracy and delicacy of line^ He painted horses so 
that when stx thar hc had painced died, it Avas charged that his picturc had 
stolen their vital principle from them+ A Buddhist priest wamed him that 
hc would bccomc a horse if he paintcd horses so ofrcn and so intently; he 
accepted the counsel of the monk, and painted fivc hundred Lohans^ Wc 
may judge of his repute by the faet that Hui Tsung^s imperial gallery, 
when it was sacked« contained one hundred and seven works by Li 
Lung-mien. 

Other masters crowded the Sung scene: Mi Fci, an eccentric genius 
who was fore ver vvashing his hånds or changing his clothes when he was 
not collccting old masters or transforming landscape painting with his 
"'method of blobs”—daubs of ink laid on without the guidance of any con- 
tour line;* Hsia Kuei^ whose long roll of scenes from the Yang-tze—its 
modest sources, its pa^age through læss and gorges, its gaping mouth 
filicd wirh mcrchant shlp and smjpans-h^ led many students'* to rank 
him at the head of all landscape painters of Orient and Occident; .Ma Yuan, 
whose delicare landscapes and distant vistas adom the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arrs;t Liang K'ai, with his srately portraic of Li Po; Mu-ch'i, with his 
terrible tiger, his careless starling, and his mor ose but gentie Kuan-^yin; 
and others whose names strike no faniiliar chords in Occidental mcmorics^ 
but are the tokens of a mind rich in the heritage of the £ast. “The Sung 
culturc,*' says Fenollosa, “wa^ the ripest expression of Chlncse genius/"* 

When we try to cstimate the quality of Chincse painting in the heyday 
of T*ang and Sung Ave are in the position of future historians who may tiy 
TO write of the Itallan Renalssance when all the Avorks of Raphach Leo- 
nardo and iMichelangelo have been lost, After the ravages of barbaric 
hosts had destioyed the masterpicces of Chincse painting, and interrupted 
for centuries the continuity of Chincse developmenti painting seems to 
have lost hearr; and tho-ugh the later dynasties, natlve and alien, produeed 
n^any artists of delicacy or poAver, none could rank AAith the men who 
had knoAvn paradise for a time at the courts of Ming Huang and Hui 

^ A lindscape attribuwd co Mi Fci may be s*eii in Koom E n of chc Mccropoliian 
Museum af Am 

fPinktikrly smkidg is “The Lady Ling^^ao Startding in the Show/" The Lady (a 
Biiddhisc of the cjghth ccumry) is quice sdil in mrcdicadon^ likc Soci^tcs iu the 

snow ac Plat«, The World (the amn scems lo say) is udiJiifig cxccpt to a. mind^ ajid 
that mind car ignorc it—for a wfiile. 
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Tsung. When wc think of the Chlnese wc must see them not merelv as a 
peoplc now srrickcn vvith povcny, wcakcncd with corrupdon, tora with 
factions and disgraced wirli defcat, but as a nation that has had, in the long 
vista of its history, agcs that con Id comparc with tJvosc of Periclcs, Augustus 
and the Medici, and may have such ages again. 


2 . Qiialktes of Cbhiese Fainting 

The rejection of perspectwe-Of realh^n-Lhne as uobier tbati 
coior — FoT?ti as rhytboi — Representatlon by mggestion — 
CanventioTis and restricticois—Sincerity of Chhtese art 


Whac is ic that disdnguLshes Chincsc painting, and xnakes ic so completely 
difTcrcnt from every othcr school of painting in history except its own 
pupils in Japan r First, of course, Its scroll or screen fonn. But this is an 
exiemaJ mattcri far more intrinsic and fundamental is the Chincsc scom of 
perspectivc and shadow. When two European paiirers accepted the invita¬ 
tion of the Emperor K’ang-hsi to come and paint decorations for his palaces, 
their Work was rejccted bccausc they had made the farther columns hi tJieir 
pierures shorter than the ncater oncs; noching could be more false and 
artificial, argued the Chinesc, than to represent distances where obvioilsly 
there were none.** Neither party could understand the prcjudice of the 
othcr, for the Europeans had heen tau^t to look at a scene from a level 
with it, while the Chincse artists werc accustonied to vLsualize it os seen 
from above." Shadows, too, scemed to the Chinesc to be out of place in a 
form of art which, as they undemtod it, aimed not to imitatc realitv- but to 
give pleasurc. convey moods, and suggest ideas through the medium'of per- 


The form was everything in tliesc paintings, and it was sought not in 
wamith or splendor of coior, but in rh>Thm and accuracy of line In the 
carly paintings coior was stemly e.xcluded, and in tlic masters it \vas rare- 
black mk and a bnish tvere enougb, for a coior had nothing to dn with 
form. Form, as the artist-tlicorist Hsich Ho said, is rliythnv first in the 
«nse that a Chinesc painting is the visible record of a rht'thmjc gesture, a 
dance executed by the hånd;" and again in the sensc that i significant form 

/Pr*’” niovcment of 

reahty. Fmally, die body of rhythm is line-not as dcscribing the actuai 

contours of things, but as budding forms that. through suggestion or svmbol 

.xp«» the »ul. Th« AiU of cxocorioo. » «„ot Æ 

cepuon, fceling and imagination, lics-in Chincse painting-almoTt er 
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accunicy and delicacy of line, The paiiiter must observe \vith patient care, 
possess intense feeling imdcr strict coneroij concclvc Jiis purpose clearlj^^ and 
rhen, wichout the possibility of correction, transfer co che silk* wich a few 
continuous and caseful suokes, his representativt imagination- The art of 
line rcached its apex in China and Japan, as tht art of color touebtd ik 

zenJrh in Vcnicc and the Nctherlands. 

Cliinesc painting never cared for rcallsm, but sought rather to suggest 

than to describe; li iefe ^^truth” to science, and gave itself to btauty. A 
branch enierging nowhence, bearing a few leaves or blossoms against a 
clear sky, was sufficient subjcct for the greacest master; his handling and 
propomon of the emprv' backgruund werc tests of his courage and his skill. 
One of che subjccts proposed to candidates for admission to Hu i Tsung^s 
Painting Aeademv mav' serve to illustratc the Chinese emphasis on indirect 
suggestion as against cxplicit rcpresentation: the contcstanis weré asked to 
Uiustrate bv paintings a line of poetr>''—'The hoof of his sceed comes back 
heavily charged with the scent of trarnpied flowers.” The successful 
competicor was an artist who paineed a rider with a cluster o£ buttcrflics 

following at the horse^s heels. 

As the form was cverj^ihing, the subject mfghe be anything. Men were 
rarely the center or essence of the picturc; when they appeared they were 
almost ijwavs old, and ncarly all alike. The Oiinesc painter, though he was 
never visibly a pessimist, seldom looked at the world through the eyes of 
youth. Porcraits werc painced, but indifFerencly well; tlie artist was not 
interested in indlviduab. He loved flowers and animaLs, apparently, før more 
than men, and spent himself upon them rccklcssly; Hui Tsung, with an 
empire at his command, gave half his lifc to painting birds and flowers. 
Some times the flowers or the auimals were symbols^ like the lotus or che 
dragon; but for the most part they were dmwn for their own sake^ becanse 
the charm and mystciy of life appeared as completely in tJiem as in a man, 
The horse was cspccially loved, and artists like Han Kan did hardly any- 
thing cke but paint onc form af ter another of that living embodiment of 
arttscic line. 

It is true that painting suffered in China^ first from tcligious convendons, 
and then from acadcniic rcscrictlons; chat thc copying and Imitation of old 
masters bccame a retarding fetich in the trainmg of students, and thac the 
artist was in many matters confined to a given number of permicted ways 
of fashioning hb materiaL^" ^'In my young days,” said an eminent Sung 
cride, praised thc master whosc pjcturcs I liked; but as my judgment 
niatured [ praised myself for liking what thc masters had chosen to have 
me Iike.^*“* It is astqnlshing how niuch vitality remained in this art despitc 
its conventions and canons; it was here as Hume chought it had been with 
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thc ccnsorcd writers of the Frcnch Enligh ren ment: the veiy limita dons from 
M hich the artist suffened compellcd Idm to be brilliant. 

W hat sav cd the Chinese pai nters from stagnation was thc sinceritv of their 
feeling for nauire. Taoisni had taught it to rhem, and Boddhism had made 
it scronger by teaching ihcni thar man and nature are onc in thc flow and 
changc and unity- of life. As the poets found in nature u retreat from urban 
stnfe, and dtc philosophcrs sogght in it a model of morals and a guide to life, 
so pa'n«« brooded by solitary streatm, and lost themselves in deeply 
wooded hil Is, fccimg that in these spccchless and Usting things the namclei 
spint had expressed itscif more clearly than in the turbulent carecr and 
chought of men. Nature, which is so crucl in China, Uvkhing death with 
eoJd and fl^d, was accepted stoically as the supreme god of thc Chinese, 
^d receivcd from them not merely reUgious sacrificc, but the wotship of 
thc,r philosophy. thcir bterature and their art. Let it serve as an indication 

I ^ Claude 

Lorraine. Rousseau, Wordsivorth and Chateaubriand the Oiincse made nature 

tfae Far East became one of the sovcrcign exprcssions of mankind. 


V. PORCELAIN 


The 


iC 



art^The rmking of porceiahi~Its early history- 

_ Shih^bm - 

-The age of K^ojig-bsi-Of Clfien Lujig 


“C^ 7 ijifra” _ Eva^nels - The 




Ai u-c approach thc most dimnet m of Chioc, m which her Icadcrthip 
of thc World K leet open to dfapute, wc find onralvcs hirasscd bv oor 
jmdency to cless pottciy M ,n indottt,-. To ns, cccnaomcd to thbllt of 
china m teriM of the kitchen, a pottciy is a placc where “china” is made- 

ir IS a factoty hkc aj^ other, and te prodnets do not atonsc exalted asso¬ 
ciations. But to thc Chinese. pottety was a major art; it plcased their 
tical and yet esthctic soi* by combining beauty with nic; it gave to 
grwtcst national institution^thc drinking of tea-u tensils as fo 

finger-tips as to the eyej and it adomed their homes with shapes so fair that 

even the ^mst famiii« might live in thc prescncc of perfeidon. Potte ” 

IS thc sculpture of the Chmese, ^ wticri > 

Pottciy b. fiist, dic indosny diat hakes clay into „sable f„™ gniond 
ihe art that makes those formå bcandfal. mird, the ohjeclTprSred 

* Luidficape paintiW wis ealled simnlv /ian-nsr^t i- 



to ilie 
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by that industri- and that art. Porcclsin is vitrificd pottm% that js, ic 
is clay so mbtcd with minerals thac when. esposed to fire it mejes or fuses 
mto a translucenc, but not transparent^ substance re^cmbling glass.* The 
Chinese made porcelain out of rwo minerals chiefly^ kaolin—a pure whitc 
dav formed from dccomposed felspar of g^ranite, and pe-ttm-ire—a fusible 
white quartz that gave the prodiict ics transluceticy. These materiab were 
ground into a powder, worked up mto a pastc with water^ mouided by hånd 
or on the whed^ and subjected to liigh temperatures tJiac fiised the composi- 
tion into a vitreous form, brilliant and durable. Sometimes the pottcis, not 
content with this simple white porcelain, covered the “pasce’^—i.e., the vesscl 
formed but not yct Ared-^with a or coating of fine glass, and ihen 

pJaced the vesscl in the kitn; sometimes they applied tlie glaze after baking 
the paste into a “biseuit,'" and then placed the vcsscl over the fire again. 
Usually chc glaze was colored; but in nvany cases the paste was painted ju 
color befote applying a transparent glaze, or colors were painted on the 
fired ^laze and fused upon it by rc-firing. These “over-glaze"^ colors, which 
we call enamebt were made of colored glass ground to powder and redueed 
to a liquid applicablc wich the painter's slcnder brush. Life-tnuned specialists 
painted the flowers, others the animals, odiers the landscapes, others the 
saints or sages who meditated among the niountalns or rode upon strange 
beasts over the waves of the sea, 

Qiinese poticry b as o Id as the Stone Age; Professor Andersson has found 
potteiy s in Honan and Kansu, which '*can hardly bc later in time than 
joDo and the excellent form and finish of these vases assure ns that 

even at thb carlv date the indusm=' had long since become an art, Some of 
the pitccs rtsemble the pottery of Anau, and suggcsc a western origin for 
Chinese civilisation. Far inferior to these neolithic products are the fragments 
uf funerary pottery unearthed in Honan and ascribcd to ilie declining ycars 
of the Shang Dynasty* No remains of artistic value appear again beforc 
the Han, when we find not only pottety, but the fitst kno\vfi use of glass 
in the Far East.t Under die T^ang emperors the growing popularity of 
cca provided a Creative stimulus for the ceramic art; genius or accident 
revealed, about the ninth ccntury\ the possibility of prodneing a vessel vitri- 
fied not onJy on the glazcd surface (as under the Han and in other civiliza'- 
tiorts before this age) but throughout—i.e., true porcelain- In thac century 

■ WTien porcelain mtroduced inio Europc k named after dic parctUmi, or 
cowrie shcll, which In tum denved hs riame from Iw supposed rcscmblancc to the rcmided 
back of a dr litdc hog “ 

t The Egyptian^ tud gli^cd ponery ccumrics before Christ The decoraiiøos 

ou che ediriiest ^^/jcd portery of fTiinj indime that Chlna had iearned the glazing proces 
from the Near East**" 
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a Moslem travdcr, Sulehnan, reported to his country men: “Thcy have in 
China a very fine elay with tvhich thcy make vases *as transparent as elassi 
water is scen through tltcin.” Exeavatioos have rcccntly diseovered, on a 
mnch-ccnmry ^e at Samarra on rhe Tigris, picces of prccUin of Chinese 
m^ufacturc. Tlie nexe recorded appearance of chc substance outside of 
China was aboui 1171, when Saladin sent foity-onc picces of porceLim as 
a precious gift to the Sultan of DainascusThe manofacture of porcelain 
IS Jiot knotvn to have facgun m Europc beforc 1470; it is nicntioncd dien as 
an art which the Venetians had leamed from the Ambs in the coursc of 


the Cnjsadc5,“ 


Sung was rhe classic penod of Chinese porcelain. Ccramisrs ascrjbc to 
it both the oldcst extant xv-ares ond the best; even the Aling potters of a 
la rer age, who somedmes cqualed them, spoke of Sung pottcty in rever^ 
cnml cerms, and coUcccors treasured ics mastcrpieces as beyond any pricc 
Tho great facrories at Clung-te-chcn, founded in the smh centiny ne^ir 
nch deposns of the m.ncrak used for making and colormg earthemvare. 
were officially recogmzcd by the imperial court. and began to ponr out 
upon Chma an unprecedented srream of porcelain plates, cups, bowls. 
vases, bcakeis, jars boetk^ ewers, boxes, clicss-boards, candlesticks. maps, 
even cnamelcd and goJd-inlaid porcelain hat-racks " Now for the firer 

time th^ jade-green pieces known as céladojt* which it has 

long heen the highest ambition of the modem poeter to produce, and of 
the collector to acquu-e.t Specim^ of it were sem to LoJenzo de’ Medici 
by tlic Sultan of E^-pt m 14S7, The Persians and the Turks valucd it not 
only for its uicredibJy smootJi texture and rich lustre, but as a detector of 
poisons; thc v esseJs wouJd change coior, thcy bclieved, whenever poisonous 
substanccs were placcd in them.” pjeces of céladon arc JiandS down 

cZoScure."™ ^ families of 

For aJmrøt three hundred years the workers of the Min<r Dy nastv 
labored to keep the an of porcelain on the high level to which thé Sun^ 
potters had raised it, and they did not fall far short of success Five hun 


siorj% 3Ji4^>'5 


»A ttfm applicd to theni hy the Fmieh of the severteenih ceuturv fro,„ ,U 
die hero of d’Urfé's oovcl who. in the clr«™d«donTf di 

dressed in green.*** 

t From the OMidenial point of view the one is as hard as the other- ,1, r 
who have gathcicd m most of Chiiw's fanious félalojL rcfusc to »11 ir’ ^ ^ 

». b». p«, h.. b„„ .bl. .0 *.i *. p.rf..b» '5 L"’’dr'‘ 
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dred kilns burncd ;it Chmg-tc-ohcn^ ^nd che imperijil court alone uscd 
9d,cx)o picGcs of chinaware to adom its gardens, its tablcs and irs roonis,*” 
Now appeared thc first good cnamcls—colors fircrd over chc glaze. Yd- 
low monochromes and “egg-shcH” bJue and white poredains reached per^ 
feer Ion; tKe blue and white silver-mon nted cup named from thc Eitipcror 
Wan-Ii (or Slien Tstmg) is one of the world’s mastcrpieccs of rhe potter^s 
arr. Among chc experts of thc Wan-Ii age was Hao Shih-chiu, who couJd 
make winc-cups weighing less than onc forty-cigheh of an oimcc* One 
day, says a Chinese hisroriant Hao callcd at thc home of a high official and 
begged permission to cxamine a porcclaln tripod owncd by the sratesman^ 
and numbered among the choiccsc of Sung w ares. Hao fdt the cripod 
carefuIJy wlth his hands^ and secrerly copied chc form of its design on a 
paper concealed in his slecve. Six months Jater he visited the official again, 
and Klid: **Your E-vccJlency is thc possessor of a cripod censer of white 
Thig-yjo* Here is a similar one of mine.” Tang, the official, compared 
chc new cripod wich hk own, and could dctccr no difference; c ven the 
stand and cover of the rripod fitted Hao's completely. Hao smilingly 
admirted that his owTi piece was an imitation, and chen soid ir for sixey 
pieces of silver to Tang, who sold ic for fifteen hundred.'^ 


It was under die Mings that Chinese cloisofwé accained irs higlicst ex- 
cellenec. Both thc word and the art came frum oucsidei the word from die 
Frencli chhon (parcidon), the art from the Near Easc of Byzandne days; die 
Chinese referred to its products occasionally as Knei kno yjo—wares of die 
devils' countjy'+*“ The art consiscs in cutdng narrow scrips of copper, silver 
or gold, soldcring them edgcwisc upon thc lines of a design prcvjously dmwn 
upon a metal objcct, filling thc spaces between thc clohons (or w'ire lines) 
wich appropriately eofored enamel, exposing the vessel repaiedly co fire, 
grinding thc hårdt ned sur face with puniice stone, polishing k with charcoal, 
and gilding thc visible edges of the The earlicst known Chinese ex- 

amplcs arc some mirrors imported into Nara, Japan^ about the middle of chc 
eiglith cc^tuIy^ The oldest wares dcfinitely marked bclong to die end of chc 
Mongol or Yiian Dt'7iast>''; thc best, to thc rcign of thc iMing Emperor Ching 
Tin The last great period of Chinese cloh&m^é was under the great Manchu 
emperors of tlie cighteemh cencu^^p^ 


The factories at Ching-tc-chen werc destroyed in thc M*ars that ended 
thc Ming DynasrVt and were not rcvivetl again untU the accession of onc 

* The name given by thc Chinese to an ivory-colorcd 5pecics of Sung poreckTU, 
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of China's most cnlightencd miers, K’ang-hsi, who, quke as much as his 
contemporary Louis XIV, xvas every inch a king. The factories at Ching- 
tp-chcn wcrc rebuik under his direcrion, and soon three thousand fumaces 
were in operation. Never had China, or any orher country, seen such an 
abundance of elegant portery. The Kang-hsi ^vo^kers thought thelr wares 
infcnor ro those of Al mg, but modem connoisseure do not agree vvith 
them Old fomis were imitated pcrfecciy, and ncw forms were developed 

f By coating a paste with a gJaze of a different tempo of 

fusibiht>' the .Alanchu potters produced the prickly surface of “crackle” 

by bJowmg bubbles of paint upon the gJaze thev turned out 
ro«/r/e wares covered with iittlc circles of color. They maste^ed the art of 

monwliromc, and ^ued pcach-bloom, coral, ruby, vermihon, sang-de~ 

cueumber, apple, peacock, grass and 
azurc, lilac and turquoise (or “kinghsher”) blues; 
d yellows and whitcs of such velvet texture that one could only describe 
thcin as smoothncss made visible. They created omace st>des distmguished 

collcctors as Faimlle Rose, Fmrille Verte. Famille iVoiV and 
t^mUefmae-To^ green, black and yclJow families.- fn the Held of polv- 
chfomes they dcveloped the difficuh art of subjeerrng a vesscl, in tbc klin 
to alremate draughts of clear and soot-laden air-th! fiisc provlding^he 
»cond withdrawmg, o^-gen-in such thst the green glaze wastrans- 
fornicd a «f many colors, so that the French have called this 
wnety fiambe. They paintcd upon some of their ^va^es hi-h officials in 
flowmg queue and robes, and created the “Mandarin” stylc, They painted 
fltuvers of the plum m whitc upon a bluc (Icss often a black) background. 
and gave to the world the gracc and delicacy of the hawthom vase® 

The last great age of Chincse porcelain camc in the Ion«, and orosDerous 

reign of Ch len Lung. Fcrtility was undiminished; and 'hough chrnew 
fonns had something Icss than the success of rhe he?; ^ ^ 

skffl of tht mostor-poitm wa. «U 1 suprenio. The fieX'r.°^„‘ed 

m fullee. ^rfccco« aod sp,«d h,lf the fiotveta eod fruie „f „e„re over 
the nx»t bnllotor gh», whde egg-thell porcelaio provided coX C' 

(.850-64). eotne the Tei-p-iog RobdlX’^oÆ™ 

strojTog ax huodred cities, tiUiog twentjt millioo „eo aod wo”eo.Xd 

" ' 'i- ^ ^ _ 

* E^ccllcrt specJmciB of the last two groups nuv Lc scen ar rh. xi 
of Art T J n at rhe Mccropolicui Museum 
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SO impoverishing the Manchu Dynasty that it ’^vithdrcw ifs support from 
the potteries, and allowcd thcm to close their doors and scactcr their crafts- 
men into a disordcred world. 

The art of porcekin, in China, has not recovered from that devasta- 
tlon, and perhaps it never will. For other factors have reinforced the 
dcstructivcncss of war and the ending of imperial patronage. 1 hc groweh 
of the export trade tempted rhe artists to design such picccs as best satis- 
fied the taste of European buyers, and as that taste was not as fine as 
the Chinesc, the bad picccs drove the good pieces out of circulation by a 
ceramie variadon of Gresham’s law. About the year 1840 English fac- 
tories began to make inferior porcelain at Canton, exported it to Europe, 
and gave it the name of “chinaware"; factorles at Sevres in Franee, Mcis- 
sen in Germany, and Burslem In England imitated the ’W'ork of the Chln- 
ese, loivered the cost of production by installing niachlnery, and captured 
ycarly more and tnore of Chlna’s forcign ceramic trade. 

What survi ves is rhe memory of an art per haps as complctely lost as 
that of medieval stained glass; try as rhey will, the potters of Europe 
have been unable to equal the subtkr forms of Chinesc porcelain. Con- 
noisseurs raise with every dccadc rheir monetary estimate of the master- 
pieces that sutruve; they ask five hundred dollars for a tca-cup, and receive 
ti j,600 for a hawthom vase; as far back as 1767 nvo “turquoisc” porce¬ 
lain “Dogs of Fo," at auction, brought five dmes as mueh as Guido Rcni's 
“Infant Jesus," and thrice as mueh as Raphael’s "Holy Faniily.’"“ But 
any one who has felt, -w'ith cyes and fingers and every nerve, the lovcli- 
ness of Chinesc porcelain ’will resent these valuations, and count chem as 
sacrilege; the world of bcauty and the world of moncy never touch, even 
when beaudful things are sold. It is enough to say that Chinesc porcelain 
is the summit and symbol of Chincse civilization, one of the noblest 
things that men have done to imke their species forgivable on the earth. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


The People and the State 

I, HISTORtCjVI. INTERLUDE 

i. Marco Polo Visits Kublai Khan 

The bicredible travelers—Adventures of a Venettan in Cbhta—The 
elegance and prosperity of flangehtyw ^ The palaces of 
Peking—The Mongol Contjnest—Jengbh Khan—Kublai 
Khan — His character and poUcy — His haretn — 

“Marco Mtitions** 

■ 

I N TITE golden age of \^cnice, about the ycar 1195, rvvo old men and 

a man of middle age, wom with hardship, laden with bundles, dressed 
in rags and covered with the dust of many roads, begged and then foreed 
their way Inro the home from which, they claimed, they had set forth 
twenty-sLv years before. They had (they said) sailed many dangerous 
scas, scalcd high mountains and plateaus, crossed bandit-ridden deserts, 
and passed four times through the Great Wall; they had stayed twenty 
years in Carhay,* and had serve d the mightiest monarch in the worid. 
They told qf an empire vaster, of citics more populpus, and of a rulcr far 
richer, than any known to Europc; of stoncs that werc used for heating, 
of paper accepted in placc of gold, and of outs larger than a man^s head; 
of nations where vlrginity \\’as an impediment to marriage, and of others 
where strangers werc enrerrained by the free use of the host’s wllling 
daughters and wives/ No man would believe them; and the people of Ven- 
icc gave to the youngest and most garmlous of them the nlckname “Marco 
Millions,” because his tale was full of nnmbcrs large and marvelous.' 

Mark and his father and unde accepted this fatc with good cheer, for 
they had bronght back with them many prccious stoncs from the distant 
Capital, and these gave them such wcalth as maintained them in high place 
in their city. When Vcnice went tq war with Genoa in 1298, Alarco 



* An Ecgllsb form of the Rtuslm nunt foc Oimi—JCxfji, origimlly the lumc of a 

ALongulkfi [libc. 
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Polo rcccivcd command of a galley; and whcn his ship was captiircd, and 
he kcpt for a ycar 5 n a Gcnocsc jnil^ hc consoled hSmscIf by diccacing 
CO an amenuensis the most famous traveUbook in litcrature. He told 
with the chann of a simple and srraiglitforvvard st>de how he^ farher Nic- 
olo and unde MafFco had lefr Acre whcn Mark was bur a boy of seventeen^ 
how they had dimbed over the Lebanon ranges and found their way 
through Alesoporaniia to the Persian Gulf^ and thence through Persia, 
Khorassan and Baikh to the Plateau of Pamir^ how they had |0]ned cara¬ 
vans that slowly marched to Kashgar and Khotam and across rhe Gobi 
Desert to Tangut, and through the W'all to ShangeUt where the Great 
Khan rcceivcd thena as humble cmissarics from the youthful West.* 
They had not thought that they would stay In China beyond a ycar or 
two, but they found such luerative sendce and commercial opportunides 
under Kublai that they remained almost a quarter of a centuiy, Marco 
above all prospered^ rising even ro be govemor of Hangchow* In fond 
memory he describes it as far ahead of any European ciiy in the excellence 
of its building and bridges^ the nuniber of its public hospitals, the ele¬ 
gance of its villaSj che profusion of facilitics for plcasure and vice^ the 
charm and beauty of its courtesans, the cffcctivc maintenance of public 
ordcr, and the manners and refinemcnt of its people. The city^ hc tells 
us;, was a hundred miles in Circuit* 

Its strects and canals arc extensive, and of sufficient width to 
allow of boais on the onct and carriages on che other, to pass easlly 
wich art ides necessary for the Inhabi tants. Ic is com monly said that 
the nuinber of bridges, of all sizes^ amounts to uvelve thousand. 
Those which arc thrown over the principal canals and are conneeted 
with the main streets, have arches so high, and budt with so mueh 
skilk cliac vesscls widi their masts can pass under tliein. At the same 
time carts and horses can pass over, so well is the slope from the 
Street graded to the height of the arch. . * * Thcre are wjthin the 
city ten principal squares or markct-places, besides iimumcrable shops 
along the strects* Each side of these squares is half a nulc in length, 
and in front of them is che main Street, fortj' paces in wideh, and 
running in a dircct line from une extrcmity of the city to the other. 

In 3 direction parallel to that of the /nain Street * . ^ runs a very 
large canal, on the ncarer bank of which capacious warehouscs are 

is Colcridgc's "'Xanadu” The central Ailan regW dtscribcd hy Polo 
were HOC cxplored agaln by Eiifopcans (with cinc fQ-rgottc 4 i cjcccption) until 183®' 
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built of stone, for thc accommodatinn of thc mcrchaots vvho arrivc 
from India and other part5 with thcir gootk and cfFccts;* Thcy arc 
thus conveniently situated with rcspcct to thc markct-placcs. In 
each of rhcsc, upon three days in c very wcck, therc is an asscmblagc 
of from forty to fifty chousand persons. * * , 

The screets are all paved with stonc and bricks. - . . The main 
Street of thc city is paved ... to the width of ten paces on each 
side^ the intermediate part being dJIcd up with smal] gravek and 
provided with ajrehed drains for carrying off the rain-water tliat 
falk into thc ncighboring canais, so di at ic remains aiways dry. 

On thb gravel catriages contlnually pass and repass. Thcy arc of a 
long shapCt covered at the top, have curtains and cushions of sUk, 
and are capablc of holding six personSp Both men and women who 
fccl dispckscd to take thcir pLcasurc are in the daily practicc of hiring 
them for that purpose. ^ ^ 

Thcrc is an abundant quantity of game of all kinds^ . . . From the 
sea, which is fifteen miles distant^ there is daily brought up the 
rivers to thc city^ a vast quantity of fish. . . ^ At the sight of such 
an importation of fish^ you would think it Impossible that it could 
bc sold; and yet^ in the course of a few honrs,^ it is all taken off^ so 
great is thc number of inhabitants. . . . The strects connecced with 
thc market-squares are numerous, and in some of them are many 
cold baths, attended by servants of both s/cxcs* The men and women 
w^ho frequenc them have from thcir childhood been accustomcd 
at all dnies to wash m cold water^ which they reckon conducive 
to health. At these badiing places, howcvcrj they have apaitmcnts 
provided with warm water, for thc use of strangers^ who cannot 
bear the shock of thc cold. All are in the daily practicc of wash- 
ing their persons^ and cspccially before thcir rncals. * * * 

In other strccts are the quarters of the courtesam^ who are here 
in such ntimbers as I dåre not venture to reporT^ ^ * * adomed with 
mueh fincry> highly perfumed^ occupymg welUfumisbed houses, 
and attended by many fcmalc domesdes. ... In other streecs are 
the dvvcllings of the physicians and the astrologers. . . . On each 
side of thc principal Street thcrc are houses and mansions of great 
size, + * * The men as well as the women have fair complexions;, 
and arc handsome. The greater part of them are aJw^ay^ clothed in 
Slik. . . . ITie women have niuch bcaut)% and are brought up with 
delicate and languid habits. The custlincss of their drc^scsi, in stiks 
and jewelry, can scarcely be imagined* 
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Peking (or, as ir was then calicd, Cambaluc) impressed Polo even more 
than Hangchow; his millions fail hun in dcscribing its ^v’ealch and popula¬ 
tion. The twcivc suburbs wcrc yct more beautiful tlian the city; for there 
the business class had built many handsome homes.* In the city proper 

there were numerous hotels, and thousands of shops and bootlis. Food of 
all kinds abounded, and every day a thousand loads of raw silk enccrcd 
the gates to bc tumed into clothing for the inhabitants. Though the Khan 
had rcsidenccs at Hangchow, Shangtu and other places, the most extensive 
of his palaces was at Peking. A marblc wall surrounded it, and marblc 
steps led up to it; the main building was so large that **dinners could be 
served there to great mulritudes of pcopJe.” Marco admired the arrange¬ 
ment of the chambers, the delicatc and transparent glazing of the Windows, 
and the variecy of colored tiles in the roof. He had never seen so opulent 
a city, or so magnlliccnt a king.' 

Doubtlcss the young Venetian leamed to spieak and read Chinese; and 
perhaps he Icarned from the official historians how Kublai and his Mongol 
anoestors had conquered China. The gradual drying up of the regions 
along the north western frentier into a desert land incapable of supporting 
its hardy population had sent the Mongols (i.c., '*the brave”) out on des¬ 
perate raids to win new helds; and their success had le ft them with such 
a raste and apdtude for At'ar that they never stopped until ncarly all Asia, 
and parts of Europe, had fallen before their arms. Story had it that their 
ficry leader, Genghis Khan, had been born wjth a dot of biood in the 
palm of his hånd. From the age of thirteen he began to wcld the Mongol 
tribes Into onc, and terror was his instrument. He had priseners nailed 
to a wooden ass, or chopped to picoes, or boiled in cauldrons, or flayed 
alive. When he rcccivcd a letter from the Chinese Emperor Ning Tsung 
demanding his submission, he spat in the direction of the Dragon Throne 
and began at once his march across twelve hundred miles of the Gobi 
desert into the western provinces of Cliina. Ninety Chinese cides were 
so completely dcstioyed that horsemen could ddc over the devascated 
areas in the dark withour stumbling. For five years the “Emperor of Man¬ 
kind” laid norrh China waste. Then, frigh tened by an unfavorablc con- 
junedon of planets, he rumed back tovvards his nadve viUage, and died 

of illness on the way.' 

His successors, Ogodai, Mangu and Kublai, condnued the cainpaign 
wuth bar bar ic energy; and the Chinese, who had for centuries given them- 
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selves to culturc and neglcctcd the ans of wpr, died with iiidividual heroism 
and national ignominy. Ae Juining-fu a local Chinese nder held out uncil 
all the aged and infirm had been klllcd and eaten by the beseigcd, all tbe 
able-bodied men had fallen, and only u omen remained to guard the walls; 
then he set fire to the city and burned himself alivc in his palacc. The 
arniics of Kublai swept down through Chinu untLl they stood beforc the 
last retreat of the Sung Dynasty, Canton. Unabk to resist, the Chinese 
general, Lu Hsiu-fu, took the boy ciuperor on his back, and Icaped to a 
double dcath with him in the sea; and it is said that a hundred thousand 
Chinese drowned themselves rather than yield to the Mongol conqueror. 
Kublai gave the imperial corpsc an honorablc burial, ajid set himself to 
cstabiish that Yuan (“Original") or Mongol Dy nasty whicli W'as to rule 
China foriess than a hundred ycars. 

Kublai himself was no barbarian. The chicf cxception to this statement 
was not his ireachcrous diplomacy, which was in the tnanner of bis time, 
but his trcatnicnc of the patriot and scholar, Wen T’icn-hsian, who, out 
of loyal ty to the Sung Dynasty, refused to acknowledgc Kublai’s rule. 
He was imprisoned for three years, but would not yield. “My dungeon," 
he wrote, in onc of the most famous passages in Chinese literaturc, 

is lighted bv the will-o’ -ihc-wisp aJonc; no breath of spring cheers 
the murky solirude in which I dwclL ^ ^ - Exposed to niisc and devv^ 

1 had maoy times thoughe to die; and ycc, chrough the scasons of 
nvo revolving vears^ diastase hovered around nie in vain. The dank, 
unhealthv soli to nie liccame paradisc itsclf* For there was that 
wirhin mc which misfortunc could not steal away* And so I re¬ 
mained finn, gazing at the whicc clouds fioating over my head, and 
bearing in my Jieart a sorrow boundJess as the sky. 


At lengch Kublai summoned him into the imperial prescnce. ''What is h 
that you wanc?” asked the monarch. “By che grace of the Sung Einperor/' 
ans^\ ercd AV^cn, “I bccamc his .Majesty^s minister. I cannot ser^e two 
masters, I only ask co die^’' Kublai consented; and as Wen awaiccd the 
axe of ihe cxccurioner upon his neck he made obeisance toward rhe south, 
as though ebe Sung emperor were srill reigning in the southem Capital, 

Nanking.^ 

KcvcrthelcssT Kublai had the gracc co recognize chc civilizcd superioritj'^ 
of the Chinese, and co mergc the cuscoms of his own people into rheiis. 
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Of neccssity he abandoncd thc system of cxaminadons for public office^ 
since that system would have given him a completely Oiinesc bureau- 
cracy^ he rcstricred most higher ofHccs to his Mongor foliowers, and tricd 
for a time to introduce the iMongol alphaber. But for che greater part 
he and his pcoplc acccptcd rhe culturc of China^ and were soon tnins- 
formeJ by it into Chincsc. Hc tolcratcd the various religions philoso- 
phicalJy, and flirtcd wich Chrisrianicy as an instrument of pacificatlon and 
rulc^ He rcconstmctcJ the Grand Canai between Tientsin and Hang- 
chow^ imp roved rhe highvvaysT ^nd providcd a rapid postal service through- 
out a domaJn largcr than any that has accepted the govemment of China 
sincc his day. He buik greae public granarics to store the surplus of good 
crops for public distribution in famine yeais, and remitted taxes ro all 
peasants who had suffered from drouglu, storms, or Inscer depredationsj* 
hc organlzcd a system of State care for aged scholars, orpbans and the 
infimn and hc pacronized munificently cducation, letters and the arts. 
Under him the calendar was rev ised, and the Imperial Acadcmy was 
opened/ At Peking he reared a new capitaJ, whose splcndor and popula¬ 
tion were the marv cl of vlsitors from other lands. Great palaces werc 
built. and architccture flourislied as never in China beforc- 

*'No\v when all this happened,” says Marco Polo, “Messer Polo was 
on the spot/*“ Ide became falrly intimate with the Khan, and dcscribcs 
Ilis amuscnicnrs in fond detail Besides four wivcs cailcd cmprcsscs, the 
Khan had many coneubincs, reenuted from Ungut in Tarary, w'hose 
ladies sceined espccially fair to the royal cye. Every second year, says 
Marco, officers of proved discrimination were sent to this region ro entist 
for his :\Iajcscv^s service a hundred young wonien, according to specifica- 
rions carefully laid down by the klng. 

Upon their arrival in his presenec. hc causcs a new cxamlnadon to 
be made by a differenr set of inspcctors, and from amongsc ihem a 
further seleciion takes placc, when thircy or fortj'' arc retalncd for 
his own chamben . . , These are coniniittcd separately to the care 
of certaiii eJderly ladies of the palacCi whose duty it is to obMjrve 
the in artentively, du ring the course of the night. m ordcr to asccr- 
tain thåt they have not anv concealed imperfeetions, that ihey sleep 

• “Nc5t a dav pascs*” viTites Alurto Polo, ""in whkh diere irc noi diserIbured, by the 
n:gula.r officerss mency thousand vcsscis of ricc^ millct, and pinicuai. By teasoo of this 
admirable and astonishln^ libtraUty which the Great Khan cxcrciScs lowirds the 
the pcoplc alJ adorc him/’” 
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tranquUly, do not snore, have swcct breath, and are free from 
unpicasant scent in any paft of the body. Having nndetgone this 
rigoroos serutiny, they atc dividcd into parties of live, eacli taking 
tum for three days and th ree nights in his Maj cstj' s intcrior apart- 
ment, wliere they are to perforni tvery sert-icc that is rct]uired of 
them, and he does with them as he likes. When this term is com- 
pleted they are rclieved by another party, and in this mariner suc- 
ccssivcly, uncil the whole nutnber have taketi their rurn-, svhen the 
firsc fivc recommence their attendance" 

After reniaining in Cbina for twenty years, Marco Polo, with his fa ther 
and his unde, took advantage of an embassy sent by the Khan to Persia, 
to return to their narive city with a mininnirn of dangcr and expense. 
Kublai gave them a messagc to the Pope, and fitted them out with every 
comfort then knowm to travelers, The voyage around the Maiay Penin- 
sula to India and Persia, the o ver land joumey to Trebizond on the Black 
Sea, and the final voyage to Venice, took them three years; and when 
they reached Europc they leamed that borh the Khan and the Pope werc 
dead.* Marco hiitiself, w-ith characteristlc obstinacy, ilved to the age of 
sevenev. On his deathbed his friends picaded with him, for tlie salvation 
of his 'soul, to retract the obviously dlshoncst staterne nts that he had made 
in his book; but he answered, stourly: "1 have not told half of what 1 saw.” 
Soon after his death a new comlc figurc became popular at the Venecian 
carnivals, He was dressed Ilke a clown, and amused the populace by his 
gross exaggcratlons. His name was Marco Millions “ 

2 ^ The Ming and the Ch’ing 

Fali of the Mongols—The Ming Dynasty—The Mane hu invasion 
—The Ch'ing Dynasty—An enlightened nionareb—Ch’ien 

Lung rejects the Occident 

Not for four cenruries was China to know again so brilliant an age. The 
Yiian Dvnasty quickly declined, for it was weakened by the collapse of 
the Mongol power in Europc and western Asia, and by the slnification (if 
so pedantic a convenicnce may bc permitted for so repeated a phenome- 
non) of the Mongols in China itself. Only in an era of raUroads, telcgraph 
and print could so vast and artificial an empire, so divided by mountains, 

• KubLi Khsn had prtn^ed his convenion to dvilhatioo by devdopm^ gtrtic.” 
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deserts and scas, be held pcmiancndy under onc rule. The Mongols 
proved better warriors than administrators, and the successors of Kublai 
were forced to restorc the examination system and to utilize Chinese 
capacity in govemmenr. The conquest produeed in the end lictlc changc 
in native customs or ideas, except that it introduced, perhaps, such new 
forms as the novel and tlie drama into Chinese litcraturc. Onoe more the 
Chinese married their conqncrors, civUizcd thent, and overthrew theni. 
In 1368 an ex-Buddhist priest led a revolt, entered Peking In triumph, 
and proclaimcd himsclf the first emperor of the Mlng (“Brilliant") Dy- 
nasty. In the next generation an able monarch came to the throne, and 
under Yung Lo China again en joy ed prosperity and contrtbuted to the 
årrs. Nevert heless, chc Brilliant I^'rtasty ended in a chaos of rebellion and 
invasion} at the very time when the country was divideJ into liostile fac¬ 
tions, a new horde of conquerors poured through the Great Wall and laid 
seige to Peking. 

The Manchus were a Tungusic pcoplc who had lived for niany cen- 
tnries in what is now Manchukuo (i.e., the Kingdom of the jManchus). 
Ha ving extended their power northward to the Amur River, rhey tumed 
back southward, and marched upon the Chinese Capital. The last Ming 
emperor gathered his family about him, drank a toast to them, bade his 
wifc Uill hersclf,* and thcii hanged himself with Ilis girdle after writiog 
his last edict upon the lapcl of his robe; “Wc, poor in virtuc and of con- 
tcmptible personality, have ineurred the wrath of God on high. My 
ministers have deceived lue. 1 am ashamed to meet my ancesrors. There- 
fore 1 mi-self take off my crown, and with rav hair covering my face 
await dismemberment at the hånds of the rebels. Do not hurt a single one 
of my people.”“ The Manchus buried him ivith honor, and established 
the Ch’ing (“UnsuHied”) Dynasty that was to rule China until our own 

revolutionary agc.> 

They, too, soon becamc Chinese, and the second ruler of the Dynasty, 
K’ang-hsi, gave China the niost prosperous, pcaccful and enlighrened 
reign in the narion’s history. .Mounting the throne at the age of seven, 
K'ang-lisi took persona! control, at the age of thlrteen, of an empire 
tliat included not only China proper but Alongolia, Manchuria, Korea, 
Indo-Chitia, Annam, Tibet and Turkestan; it was without doubt the 
largest, richest and most populous empire o f Jts time. K’ang-hsi ru led it 

• Sile obeyed, and story has it rhii msny coactibincs feUgwcd her esatnplc.” 
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with a \^Hsdom and jusdcc that fiUcd with envy the cducated subjects of 
his concemporaries Aurang^eb and Louis XIV. He was a man cncrgctic 
in body and active in mind; he found health in a vlgoroiis outdoor Jife, 
and at thc same time labored to make hlmsclf acquainred wirh the learning 
and arts of his rime. He iraveled riiroughout his realm, corrected abuscs 
wherever hc saw them, and reformed thc penal code* Hc lived frugallvi 
cut down the expenses of adntinlstrarion, and took pride in the welfare of 
rhe peoplc-“ Under his generous patronage and dlscriminating apprccia- 
cion litcracure and seholarshlp flourishcd, and the art of porcelain reaehed 
one of the peaks of its career, He loleratcd aU the religions, studied Latin 
under the Jesuits, and put up patiently with the strange pracdces of 
European nicrchancs in his ports. When he died, af ter a long and benefi- 
cent rcign (1661-17 he Icft these as his parting words: “There is cause 
for apprehension lest, in the centuries or millenniums to come, C hina may 
bc endangcred by collisions with thc various nations of the West who 
come hither from beyond thc scas.”” 

These problems, arising out of the incrcastng conimerce and conracts 
of China with Europe camc to thc front again under another able 
emperor of thc Manchu line—Ch^ien Lung. Ch^ien Lung wrote 34 ,cmx> 
poems; one of them, on “Tea,” canie to thc attention of Voltuire, who 
sent bis ‘^complimencs to che charming king of Chinap”“ Frcnch mis- 
sionarics palnted his portrait, and inscribed under it these indifferent 
verses: 


sans reldche å tous Us soms divers 
D'nn gotivemernent qt^on admire. 

Le pius grmd potentat qui soh dims tunivers 
Est k Meilleur kttré qtti soit dofis son Empke*^ 

He ruled China for two generations (17 3 6.96), abdicated in ]i is eighty- 
fifth ycar, and continued to domirtace the govemment und! his death 

his reign an incident oceurred which 
might have kd the thoughtful ro recall thc forebodings of K'ang-hsi. 
England, which had aroused che Emperor’s anger l>y importing opium 
inco China, sent, in 1796, a commission under Lord Macartney to negoti- 
acc a commcrcial treaty with Ch’ien Lung. The commilioners explained 

• “Occuplrd wi^t resi in tlw daven* caics of a govenuneni which men adniire, thc 
greaicisc irorurch in the world is also thc most lettercd irtim b his empirt*” 
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to him thc advantages of trading wkh England, and added that the treacy 
which they sought would take for granted thc equality of the British rulcr 
w'ith thc Chincsc emperor. Ch'icn Lung dictatcd this rcply to George III: 

I set no valuc on obj«ts strange and [ngcnious, and have no u$c 
for vour couiitiy'’s manufacrures. This, thcn, is my ans%ver to your 
request to apptjim a representative at my court, a requesi oontrary 
to our dv'oastic usage, which could oniy result in inconvcnicncc to 
yourscif. 1 have expounded my views in detail and have commanded 
yoQT tribote envoys to leave in peace on their homeward joumcys. 

It bchooves you, O King, to rcspcct tny sentiments and to display 
even greater devotjon and loj^alty in future, so that, by pcrpetual 
submission to our throne, you niay sccuic peace and prosperity for 
yoHT country' hercafcer 


In these proud words China tried to stave off the Industrial Revolurion- 
Wc shall sce in the sequel how, ncvcrtheless, that Revolution came. Alcan- 
while let us study thc economic, polirical and moral elements of thc 
unique and instructive civilisation which that Revolution seeins destined 

to destroy. 

11. THE PEOPLE AXD THEIR LANGUAGE* 

Population— Appearance—Dress—Feciitiarities of Cbinfse speecb^ 

Of Chmese •mumg 

The first element in the picture is number; there are many Chincse. 
Leamcd guessers calculate ihat thc population of thc Chincsc States in 
j8o b.c. vvasaround [4 ,cxh>,ooo^ in 200 a. o,, iS^ooOjOOO- in 716, 41,500,000; 
in 1644, 89,000,000; in 1743, 150,000,000; in 1919, 330,000,000“ In thc 
fourttenth ceneury a European traveler counced in China “rwo hundred 
cities all greater than Vcnicc.™ The Chinese census is obtained through a 
registration law reqtiiring every household to inscribe thc names of its 
oceupants upon a tablet at thc entrance “ wc do not know how accuraic 
these tablets are, or the reports which purport to bc based upon them. It 
is probablc tliat China now harhors some 400,000,000 souls. 

•Tbe Mowinj dcscripuati of ChmesE sociecy will »pply ctiicfly 10 die ninBteendi 
emeurvi vhe chsnges broaghe an by cantairt with thc 1 ^"« will bc siuilied later. Everv' 
descrbtlon musi be raten wkh reserve, since a civtlizatioii » nevtr qtiiw die same over s 

long pedod of “i« " area of spiee. 
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The Chinese vary in stanire^ bcing shorter and weaker m the sourh, taller 
and strongcr in the north; in general they ane the most vigorous people in 
Asia. They show great physical scamina, magnificent courage in the bear- 
ing of hardships and pain, exceptionaJ resbtance to diseasCt and a climacic 
adaptabiliu" which has enablcd them to prosper in aJmost every ^onc- 
Neither opium nor inbreeding nor syphilis has been able to impair thcir 
health^ and the co Hapse of their social system has not been due to any visU 
bie deterioration in thcir biological or mental vitaUcy* 

The Qiinese face is one of the most intelligent on canh^ thou^ not tmi- 
versal ly atiracdve. Some of the pauper class arc Incomparably ugly to ou r 
Western prejudice, and some criminals have an evil leer admirably suired 
to ci nema tic cnricanirc^ but the great majorky have regttlar features calm 
with die physiological accident of low eyelids, and the social accumuladon 
of centuries of civilization. The slant of ihe eves is nor so pronouneed as 
one had been led to c?cpect, and the ycllow skin is often a pleasant sun- 
tanned brown. The women of the peasanerj' are almost as strong as the 
men; the ladies of the tipper strata arc dclicarc and pretty, starch themselves 
wich powdcr* rouge thcir lips and checks^ bkeken their tyehrowsT and train 
or thin them to rcscmble a willow kaf or the er escent moon.^ The hair in 
both scxcs is coarse and vigorous^ and never curls. The women wear theirs 
in a tuft^ usually adomed with flowers. Under the låse dynasty the men^ 
to pleasc thcir ruktSt adopted the iManchu custom of shaving the fore half 
of the head; in compcnsadon they lefe ihe rematnder uncut and gathered it 
intn a long cjucue^ which becamc in dme an instrumenr of correction and a 
support of pride,** Beards were sniaLI, and were aiways shaved, though scl- 
dom by the owners thercof; barbers carried thcir shops ahout wirh chenij 
and throve^ 

The head was ordinarily lefe bare; when men covered it they used in 
winter a cap of vclvet or fur wich a tumed-up rim, and in summer a conical 
cap of fincly woven filaments of bamboot surmounted^ in persons of any 
rank. by a colored bal I and a silken f ringe* Women, when they could af- 
ford itt clothed their heads with silk or cottnn bands adomed with tinsel, 
trinkecs or artificial flowers* Shoes were usually of waim cloth; since che 
floor was often of cold ti le or earth, the Chincse carried a miniature carpet 
with him under caeh foot. By a custom begun ae the court of the Em- 
peror Li Hou-chu (ca. 970 a-O.)« the feec of girk, at the age of seven, were 
compressed with tight bandages to prevent their further gro\iTh, so chat che 
mature lady might walk with a nimcing step erocically pkasing to the men, 
it was regarded as immodest co speak of a woman^s foot. and as scandalous 
CO look at one; in the presence of a lady even ilic word for shoc was tabu*“ 
The practicc spread to all ranks and groups cxcept the Manchus and Tatars^ 
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and bccanic so rigid that ^ dcceptjon about thc size of ihc bride's foot suf- 
ficed CO annul an engagement or a marriagc* K’ang-lisl tried to $top che 
custom* but faded; today it is one of thc happier casuaJtics of thc Rcvolu- 

tion. 

Men covered iheir nakedness wich crousers and tunics, almosc always 
bltie. In winter the trousers were overlaid wich leggings, and additional 
rtinics, sometimes to rhe number of thirtccn, were puc on- These wcrc 
kepE on night and day throughout che w inter. and were retnoved one by one 
wich che progress of spring.” The cunic feli variously ro cke loins, or thc 
knees^ or thc fcec; ic was buttoned closely up to thc ncolc,, and had immense 
sleevcs imtead of pockets; China does noi say thac a man ‘‘"pockctcd'" an 
objcct, but that he ^'skeved” ic. Shins and undcr^vear were well-nigh un- 

kno^vn,* In tlie country women wore crousers likc the menj since they were 

■» ■ 

aecustomed to doing a man's work and more; in tho towns they covered the 
trousers with skins. In thc cities silk was al most as conimon as cotton." 
No be!t compressed che waist, and no corsets held in thc breasts. In general 
the Chinese dress was more sensible, healthy and convenkne than thc garb of 
the modem West. No tj'ranny of fashion hatassed or exalted the lifc of the 
Chinese M'oman; all urban classes dressed alike, and ncarly all generations; the 
quality of the garment might differ, but not the form; and all ranks might 
be sure that tlie fashion would Jasi as long as the gown. 

The language of thc Chinese differ cd from thc rest of the world even 
more distinedy than their dress. It had no alpKabct, no spelling, no gram- 
mar, and no parts of speech; it is amazing how well and how long this 
oldese and most populous nation on earth has managed without these 
curses of Occidental yourh. Perhaps in forgotten days there were inflec- 
tions, declensions, conjugations, cases, numbers, tenses, moods; but the 
language as far back as we eau trace it shows none of them. Evety word 
in it may be a noun, a verb, an aJjective or an adverb, accordiog ro its 
cootext and irs tone. Since the spoken dialects have only from four to 
eight hundred iTionos)'llabic word-sounds or vocables, and these must be 
used to express the 40,000 characters of the wrirten language, each vocable 
has from four to nme “tones,” so thar its meanlng is made to differ accord- 
ing to the manner in which it is sung. Gestures and conrext cke out these 
tones, and make each sound serve many purposes; so the vocable / may 
ntean anv one of sixtj^-ninc things, sbi may mean fifty-nine, kit tuTOty- 
nlnc,“ No other language has been at once so complex, so subtle and so 

brief. 
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The written language was c ven more uniquc than the spoken. The 
objects cxhumed in Honant and tenratively dated back to the 
Dynasty, bear writmg in characters substantially like those in nse until 
our own generation, so that—barring a few Copts who still speak ancient 

£gypdan—Ch inese is both the oldest and the most widespread language 
spoken on the carth today. Originally, as u’c infer from a passage in 
Lao-tze, the Chinese used knotted cords to conununicatc niessages, Prob- 
ably the needs of priests in tracing magic formulas, and of potters in 
marking their vessels, led to the devclopmcnt of a pictorial script." These 
primitive pictograms were the original form of the six hundred signs that 
are now the fundamental characters in Chinese writing, Some cw'^o hun¬ 
dred and founeen of them have been named “radieak” becausc tliey 
enter as elements into nearly all the characters of the current language. 
The present characters are highly complcx s^mibols, in which the primi¬ 
tive pictorial element has been overlaid with additions designed to de fine 
the term specifically, usually through some indication of its sound. Not 
only every word, but c very idea, has its own separate sign; onc sign repre¬ 
sents a horse, another sign “a bay horse with a vvhite belly,” another “a 
horse with a white spot on his forchead/’ Some of the characters are 
relativcly simple: a curve over a straight line (i.e., the sun over the 
horizon) means “moming”; the sun and the moon together represent 
“light”; a mourh and a bird together mcan “singing”; a woman beneath a 
roof means “pcace”; a woman, a mouth and the sign for **crookcd” con- 
stitute the character for “dangerous”; a man and a woman together mean 
“talka ti ve”; “quaneling” is a woman with two mouths; “wife” is repre¬ 
sented by signs for a woman, a broom and a storm." 

From some points of view this is a primitive language that has by 
supreme conserv^adsm survi ved into “modem” times. Its difHculiics are 
more obvious chan its \Trtues. Wc are told that the Chinese takes from 
ten CO fif ty ycars to become acquainted with all the 40,000 characters in 
hb> language; but when we reaUzc that these characters are not letters but 
ideas, and reflect 00 the Icngth of time it would take us to master 40,000 
ideas, or even a vocahularly of 40,000 words, we perccivc that the terms 
of the comparison arc unfair to the Chinese; what we should sav is that it 
takes any onc fif ty years to master 40,000 ideas. In actual practice the 
ave rage Chinese gets along quite well with three or four thousand si^^ns, 
and Icams these rcadily enough by Hnding their “mdicais.” The clcarest 
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adv'^ntagc of such a language—c xpressing not sounds but ideas—is that it 
can be read by Koreans and japanese as easily as by the Chinesc, and pro- 
vides the Far £ast -vvith an international writren language, Again ic unites 
in onc system of writing all the inhabitants of China, whose dialects diffcr 
to chc point of mutual unintclligibility; the same character is read as dif- 
ferent sminds or words in dilTerenr localities. This advantage applies in 
dme as well as in space; since the written language has remained essentially 
the same whilc the spoken language has divcrgcd from ic inco a hundred 
dialects, the literaturc of China, wTitten for t\vo chousand years In rhese 
characters, can be read today by any literate Chinese, tliough wc cannot 
tell how rhe anciene writers pronounced the words, or spoke the ideas, 
which the signs represent. This persistcncc of the same script amidst a 
Hu,T and diversity of speech made for the p reservation of Chinese thought 
and culture, and at the same time ser\fed as a jww'erful force for conserva- 
tism; old ideas held the stage and formed the mind of youch. The char¬ 
acter of Chinese civiliTation is symbollzed in this phenomcnoo of its unique 
script: its unity amid diversity and growth, its profound consen'atism, and 
its unrivaled cootinuity. This system of wridng w'as in every sense a high 
mtellectual aehievementj ic classified the whole world—of objccts, activi- 
tics and qualities—under a fcw hundred roor or “radical” signs, combined 
with these signs some fifteen hundred discinguishing marks, and made them 
represent, in their compicted forms, all the i Jeas used in literatune and li fe. 
Wc must not be too sure that our ow'n diverse modes of w'riting dowm 
our thoughts arc superior to this apparently primitive form. Leibniez in 
the scvcntcenth centun^ and Sir Donal d Ross in our time, dreamed of a 
system of w'ricten signs indepcndcnt of spoken languages, free from their 
nationalist diversity and their variations in Space and time, and capablc, 
therefore, of expressing the ideas of different peoples in identical and 
mutually intclligiblc waj's. But precisely such a sign language, uniting a 
hundred generations and a quarter of the earth’s inhabitants, already cxists 
in the Far East. The conclusion of the Oriental is logicai and terrible: the 
rest of the w'orld must ieam to write Chinese. 
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in. THE PR.ACTIC.AL LIFE 

1 . InibcFieUs 

The poverty of tbe peasant—Metbods of hitsbartdry—Crops—Tea 

—Food—The sioicist/i of thff vjUage 

All the varicd Ikcraturc of rhar language, all the subtleties of Chinese 
thoughc and the luxurics of Chinese ILfc, rested in the last analysis oo the 
fertility of the fjelds. Or rather on the toil of men—for fertile fields are not 
born bur made. Through niany centuries the carly inhabitants of China 
musr have fought against jungle and forest, beast and insect, drought and 
flood, saltpecre and frost to mrn tbis vasr wildemess into fruitful soil. And 
the victory had ro be pcriodically rewon; a century of carclcss tlmber- 
euning le ft a desert,* and a few ycars of ncglcct allowed the jungle to 
return. The struggle was bitter and perilous; at any moment the bar- 
barbns miglit rush in, and seize the slow growtlis of the cleared earth. 
Therefore the pcasants, for their protcction, lived not in isolated home- 
steads but in small communjEics, surrounded their villagcs with waJls, went 
out togecher to plant and cultivate the soil, and often slept through the 
night on guard in their fields. 

Their methods were simple, and yct they did not differ mueh from what 
they are today. Sometim^ they used ploughs—first of WHOod, then of stonc, 
then of iron; but more often they turned up their litilc plots patiently 
with the hoc. They helped the soil with any natural fertilizer they could 
find, and did not disdaln to collect for this purpose the offal of dogs and 
men. From the carllest times they dug mnumcrable canals to bring the 
water of their many rivers to rice paddics or millct fields; deep channels 
were cut through miles of solid rock to rap some clusive stream, or to 
di vert its course jnto a desiccated plain. \Mthout rotation of crops or 
artificial manures, and often wirhout draft animals of any kind, the Chinese 
have wrung two or three crops annually from at least half their soil and 
have won more nouiishment from the earth than any other peoolc in 
history.** 

The cercals they grew were chiefly millct and rice, with wheac and 
baricy as lesser crojw. The rice was eumed into wine as well as food, but 

• The denuded stopes and hitU. uiiable to hold die rain-Macer ihat fej| upoj, them, lo« 
their toivsoil. bccamc and, and uÆcrcd no obsucle tn the Aootling o| die bv thn 

htavy ralns. ^ 
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thc pcasant ncver drank too niuch of it. His favontc drink, and nexc to 
ricc his largest crop, was ces, Uscd ftrsc as a medicinc, it grew in popu- 
larity until, in thc days of the T’angs, it cntcrcd the realitis of exjiorr and 
poctry. By the Bftccnth ccntury all tiie Far East was estheticaliy intoxi- 
cated with the ceremony of drinklng tca; cpicurcs searched for ncw varic- 
ties, and drinking toumamcnts werc held to dctcrmine U'hosc tca v'as the 
best," Added to thcse products wcrc delicious vegetablcSf sustaining le- 
gumcs likc the soy bean and its sprouts, doughty condlmcnts likc garllc 
and the onion, and a ihousand variecies of bcrrics and fruits." Least of all 
sisted of a hundred cources of duck.“ Cow’s milk was rare and eggs wcrc 
used for ploughing, but stock-raising for food was confined to pigs and 
fowL" A large part of thc population lived by snaring fish from the streams 
and thc sea. 

Dry ricc, macaroni, vermicelli, a feiv vegetables, and a little fish formed 
thc diet of thc poor; the well-to-do added pork and chicken, and the rich 
indulgcd a passion for duck; the most pretentious of Peking dinners con- 
sLsted of a hundred courscs of duck," Cow's milk was rare and eggs were 
few and old, but the soy bean provided wholesome milk and cheese. 
Cooking was developed Into a fine art, and made usc of everjThing; grasscs 
and seaweeds werc plucked and birds’ nests ravished to make tasty soups; 
dainty dishes were concoctcd out of sliarks' fins and fish intestines, locuscs 
and grasshoppers, grabs and silkworms, horses and mules, rats and water- 
snakes, cats and dogs* The Chincse loved to ear; it was not unnsual for a 
rich man’s dinner to have forry courscs, and to rcquire three or four hours 
of gentlemanly absorption. 

The poor man did not nced so mueh time for his tivo meals a day. W^th 
all his toil thc peasant, with cxceptions here and there, was ncver secure 
from star vation until he was dead. The scrong and elever accumulated 

large estates, and concentrated the wealth of the country into a few hands^ 
occasionaliy, as under Shih Huang-ti, the soil was redivided ajnong the 
population, but the natural inequality of men soon concentrated wealth 
again.“ The majority of thc pcasants owned land, but as the population 
inercased faster than the area under cultlvation, thc average holding be- 
camc smaller with c ve ry centmy. The result was a po verty equaled only 
by destltute India: the typical family carned but $833 year, inany men 
lived on wo cents a day. and millions died of hunger in each ycar.'' For 
n\'cnty centurics China has had an average of one famine annually;** partly 
bccausc the peasant was e.vploited to thc verge of subsistence, partly bc- 
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cause reproduction outran the fertiiity of the soil, and panly bccanse trans¬ 
pore W 3 S so undevelopcd rhat one region niight stai^'C while another had 
more than it requlred. Finally, flood might destroy what the landlord and 
the tax-coiJecror had Icft; the Hoang-lro-which the people calJed “Chioa's 
Sorrow"—might changc its course, swamp a thonsand villagcs, and leave 
another thousand with desiccaeed land. 

The pcasants bore these evils with stol id forritude. “All that a man 
needs in this transitory life,” said onc of their proverbs, “is a hat and a bowl 
of ricc.’’“ They worked hard, but not fast; no complex machine hurried 
chem, or racked their nerves with its noisc, its danger and its speed. There 
were no weekends and no Sundays, but there werc many holidays; peri- 
odically some festival, like the Feast of the New Ycar, or the Feast of the 
Lantems, gave the worker some rest from his toil, and brighrened with 
myth and drama the duller scasons of the year. When the winter turned 
away its scowling face, and the snow-nourished carth softened under the 
spring rains, the peasants went out once more to plant their narrow ficlds, 

and sang with good checr the hopeful songs that had come down to them 
from the immemorial past. 


2 . Iji the Shops 

Handicrafts^^itk^^Factoms-^Gifilds—Men of burden—Roads and 
canais^Alercbann-^redit and coinage—Currency experi- 

ments-Prwting-press hjftation 


Mcanwhilc indusny Hourished as nowhere eisc on eaith before our cight- 
centh century. As far back as we can delve into Chinese history wc find 
bu^ handicrafts in the home and thriviiig trade in the towns. Tlie basic 
Industries were the weaving of tcxtiics and the breeding of worms for the 
sccrction of sjlk; both were carried on by women in or ncar their cottages. 
Silk-weavbg was a very ancient art, whose bcglnnings in Otina went back 
to the second millennium before Christ,*** The Chinese fed the worms on 
fresh-cut mulbcrr)' Iea\'cs, with startling results: on this diet 3 pound of 
(700,000) worms incfcased in weigbt to ^.joo pounds in forty-two days" 
The aduJt worms were then placed in littlc tenes of straw, a^ound which 


* The spinntng of silk out of the coenons of wild silVwortns known to the »ick&c 

dMsial World; bur ihc brteding of the woitns and the gstlicnng ard weat-ine of the 

stTV were inrrodiiccd inro E.iirnrw' ftvwT* * l.. ».t_ - ° _ 


silk ^ an indusTT}' ^vc^c inrroduccd inio Etirnpc from Diina by N 

A.B.'' The art was broughi from CbastanonoplE to Sicily la the twdfth 
10 England in chc fifrccnih. 


csiorian monks abaut 
oentuTj'-p and 
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chey wove thejr cocoons by cmitting^ siJk* The cocoons were droppcd in 
hot watcr^ the silk csmc away from its shcll^ was treated and woven^ and 
was skilfully mm cd into a grcat tnarictj'' of rich cloihing, capcstrics^ em- 
broiderJcs and brocades for thc upper classcs of the worid.* The raiscrs and 
weav'ers of sLik wore conon. 

Evcn in the cenruries before Chrisc this domescic industiy had been sup- 
plemcnted with shops in the towns. As far back as joa thcrc had bcen 
an urban proletariat, organLccd with its masters into industrbl guilds** The 
growth of this shop industr}'' fil led thc towns with a bus}^ population, mak-^ 
ing the China of Kublai Khan quite thc cqual, industrially\ of cighccenth- 
century Europe. “Tliere are a thousand workshops for caeh craft,” itTote 
Mareo Polo,, “and each furnishes cmploymcnt for ten, fif teen, or ewenty 
workmen, and in a fcw instances as ma ny as forty, , * , The opiiJenr mas¬ 
ters in thesc shops do not labor with their own hånds, but on the conerary 
assume airs of gendJity and aifecc parade/"*" Tliese guJlds^ bke codlfied 
indgstries of our dme, limited compedtion^ and regu lared wages, prices and 
hours; many of thcm testricred output In order to mabtain the prices of their 
products; and perhaps their genial content with tradidonal ways muse share 
some of thc responsibilitj'' for retarding the growth of science m China, and 
obscructing thc Industrial Revolution uneiJ all barriers and instimdons are to- 
day being broken down by its flood- 

The guUds undertook many of the functions which the once proud 
citizens of the West have surrendered to the State; they passed their own 
bw^ and administered cheni fairlyi they made strikes infrequent by ar- 
bitraring the disputes of employers and employccs through mediation boards 
representing each side equally; they served in general as a self-goveming and 
self-disciplining organizadon for indusny^ and provided an adnuiable escape 
from thé modem dilemma between laissez-fahe and the servile State, These 
guiJds were formed not only by metchants, manufacturers and their work¬ 
men, but by such Icss exalted trades as barbers^ cooUes and cooks; even the 
beggars were united in a brotherhood that subjected its members to strict 
bws.° A small minorit}^ of lown laborcrs were slaves, engagcd for thc most 
part in domcstic service, and usuaby bondéd to their masrers for a period of 
years, or for life. In times of famine gi ris and orphans were cspiscd for 
saJe at thc price of a few “cash,” and a father might at any time seli his 
daughters as bondservants. Such sbvxiy^, however, never rcachcd the pro¬ 
portions thac it attained in Grccce and Rome; the ina|ority of the work- 
ers were free agents or members of guiJds, and the majoricy of the peosants 

* k ont ufiusuil for a Chinese hosr^ uhen rnicrrtiinmg 10 pass delicaic 

fibrics around sniong them * os another ought cxhibic porceia^ or unravcl his lavorite 
paincings of ealllgtaphic senoUs. 
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owned iJicir land, and govcmcd themselves in villagtt communities Jai^ely 
Jndependent of national eonttoK" 

The Products of labor werc carried on the backs of men; even human 
transport moved, for dic most part, in sedan chairs raised upon die bruised 
but eallouscd shoulders of uneomplainmg cooQes.* Heavy buekets or 
ctiormous bundles were balanccd on the ends of poles, and siung over the 
shoulder Some times dray-earts werc drawn by donkeys, but more often 
they were pulled by men. Wuselc was so cheap thac diere was no en^ 
couragcmcnt to the dev'elopment of animal or mcchanical cransport; and the 
primidveness of transportadon offered no stimulus to the improvement of 
roads. When European Capital buUt the first Chincse rallway (1S76)—a 
len-mile line between Shanghai and Woosiing—rhe pcople protested thac it 
would distiirb and offend the splrlc of the carth; and the opposition gretv so 
vigorous thai the govemment boughe the railroad and heaved ics rolling 
stock into the sca.“ In the days of Sliih Huang-d and Kublai Khan im¬ 
perial hightvays existed, paved ivith stonc; but only their outlincs now re- 
main. The city screets werc mere alleys cight feet wide, deslgncd with a 
view to keeping out the sun, Sridges were numerous, and sometimes very 
beautiful, like the marble bridge at the Summer Palace.- Commerce and 
travel used avenues of water almost as frequently as the hndj 15,000 miles 
of canaJs served as a leisurely substitute for raihvays; and the Grand Qnal 
between Flangchow and Tientsln, 650 miles long, begun about 300 a.o. and 
completed by Kublai Khan was surpassed only by the Great Wall in the 
modest list of China's engineering aehievements. “Junks” and $ampms plied 

the rivers busily, and provided not only cheap transpomtion for goods, but 
homes for millions of the poor. 

The Oiinese are natural mcrchants, and work many hours at tlie business 
of bargaining. Chinese philcisophy and officialdom agreed in despising 
traders, and the Han emperors taxed them heavily, and forbade them to 
carriages or stik. TTte educated classcs displayed long naiis as Western women 
wore French hccls-to indicate their cxemptlon from physical toii.“ It was 
the custom ro rank scholars, teachers and officials as' the highest class, 
farmers as die next, artisans as the thlrd, merchants as the lowcst; for, said 
China, these last merely made profits by cxchanging the fniits of other men's 
toil. Nevertheless they prospered, carried the products of Chincse fields and 
workshop to all comers of Asia, and became in the end the flnan 

™l ^.ppor. of d.« govcmmcoc. I„„„ul oommeret w» hM. “bvX 
Ukm ta-x, and foreign tråde was made ha^ardous by robbejs on land and 
pirates on the sea; but the merchants of Oitna found a way, by sailing 


* A word of Hindu origtn, probably from the Tamil kuit, hired servaat 
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around thc Maby Pcninsuia or plodding che caravan roatcs through Turk- 
cstarii to gct thcir goods to India, Persm, iMesopotaniia, at last even to 
Romc.” Silk and tea^ porcelaln and paper, peaches and apricots, gunpowder 
and playing cards* were thc staplc cxporcs; in return for ’which the world 
sent Co China alfaJ/a and glass^ carrots and peanuts, tobacco and opium. 


Trade was faciliratcd by an ancient system of credie and coinage. 
Mcrchants knr to one another at high rares of interesty averaging sonie 
thirty-sLx per cent—though rhis was no higher than in Cireece and Rome " 
Aloncy-lenders took great risks, charged comme nsuracc fees, and were 
popular only at borrowmg time; “wholcsale robbers,” sald an oid Chinese 
proverb, **start a bankp™ The oldest kno\\Ti currcncy of thc country took 
thc form of shells, knives and silk; the firsc metal currcncy went back at 
Jeast to thc fifth century B.c“ Under the Ch’Jn Dynasty goJd was made 
thc standard of valuc by thc govcminenT; but an alloy of copper and dn 
served for che smaller colns, and gradualty drove out the gold." When 
Wu Tfs experiment with a crurrency of silver alloyed wkh tin was ruined 
by counterfeiters, thc coms were replaced with leather strips a foot 
whlch bccamc the foster-parencs of paper money. Abouc the year 807, thc 
supply of copper having, Uke modern gold, become inadequate as com- 
rnred with the rislng abundance of goods, the Elraperor Hsicn Tsung 
ordcred thac all copper currcncy should bc dcpositcd with the govem- 
ment, and issucd in exchange for it cerdficates of indebtedness which re- 
ccived the nanie of “Bying money" from the Chinesc, who appear to have 
taken their fiscal troubles as good-naturedly as thc Americans of jpit. 



The practicc was discondnued after thc passing of the emergency; bur thc 
invention of block-printing rempted thc govemment to apply thc new 
art to the making of money, and about 935 a,d. the semi-indepcndcnt pro- 
vince of Szcchuan, and in 970 che national govemment at Ch*ang-an, be¬ 
gan thc issuance of paper money. During the Sung Dynasty a fever of 
printing-press inflation ruined many foreunes" “The Enipcror’s Miot," 
u'rote Polo of Kublai’s treasury, "is in thc city of Cambaluc (Peking) j 
and the way it is wrought is such that you might say that he hath the 

Sccrcc of Alchemy in perfeetion, and you would bc right. For hc makes 
his money after this fashion"—and he procceded to arouse the ineredulous 
scom of his counm'tnen by dcscribing thc process by wliich the bark 

* Copper Is istllJ ihc cloniioaiit (Mirrcnc)% in dip form of tins “cash.'^— worth i diird pf a 

h»l/ of a ctnt-und thc “tacl," wllich is worth a thau&md; “caih/' 
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was prcraed inio bits of papcr acccpted by chc pcoplc 
as the equivaJcnt of gold,” Such were the sources of that dood of papti' 

money which, ever since, has altemattly accclerattd and thrcarened che 
cconomic life of the world. 

3 , Invention and Science 

Gunpovider, firevaotks and •war—Tbe ctnnpass—Faverty o f mdus- 
triai invention—Geograpby—Mathe 7 /tatics— Fhysics—‘"Feng 

shur*—A itrontnny—Medierne—Hy giene 

The Chinese have been more facile in making mventions than in usmg 

them. Gunpowder appeared under the T’angs, but was very scnsibly re- 

strJered to hreworks; not unril the Sung Dynasty (116 j a.o,) was it formed 

into hand-grenades and eniploycd in war. The Arabs became aequainted 

wirh saitpetre^the main consriruent of gunpowder-ln the course of their 

trade with China, and callcd it “Chinese siiow“; they brought the sccret 

of gunpowder westward, the Saracens tu med it to military use, and Roger 

Bacon, the first European to mention it, may have Icamed of it through 

his study of Arab lorc or his acquaintance with tJic central Asiatic traveler 
De Rubruquis " 

The compass is of mueh greater antiquity. If wc may believe Chinese 
historians, it was invented by the Duke of Chou in the reign of the Em- 

peror Cheng Wang (i 115-1078 d.c.) to guide certain forcign antbasaadors 
back to their home lands; the Duke, we arc told, presented the embassy 
with five chariots each equipped with a “south-pointing ncedlc."” Verv 
probabJy the magnetic properties of the lodesronc were known to ancient 
China, but the use of it was confined to orienting tcmples, The magnetic 
needle was dcscribed in the Sung-shtty an historical work of the fifth cen- 
tury A.D., and was attributed by the author to the astronomer Chang I I eng 
(d. 1J9 A.D,), who, however, had only rediscovered what China had 
known before. The oldest mention of the needle as uscful for mariners 
oceurs in a work of the carly tw'elfth ccntuiy', which aschbes this use of it 
TO forcign^probably Arab-navjgators plying between Sumarra and Qn- 

Ton ” About 1190 we find the first known European notice of the 
pass in a poem by Guyoe de Provins.*^ 


com- 


Despite the contribution of chc compass and gunpowder, of paper and 
sUk, of prindng and porcclain, wc cannot speak of the Chinese^' an in- 
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dustrialJy invendvc peciple. Thcy were invcntive m art, dcvcloping thclr 
own forms, and reaching a degrée of sensitive perfeetion not surpassed in 
any other place or timcj bur bcforc 1911 thcy were content wkh ancient 
cconomic wasTS. and hsd a perhaps prophetic scom of labor-saving det-iccs 
[hat hecticaliv aceeleratc the pace of human toil and rhrow half the popu¬ 
lation out of Vork in ordet to cnrich the rest. Thcy werc omong the firsc to 
use coal for fucl, and mined St in small quantities as early as izz b.c.;“ but 
thcy developed no mechanisms to case the slavery' of mining, and Icft for the 
most part unexplored the mineral tesources of thelr soil, n»ough they 
kneu' how to make glass tliey werc satisfied to import it from the VVest. 
Thev made no watches or clocks or screws, and only the coar^t nails." 
Through the two thousand yeari thac iiuervcned hetween the rise of the 
Han and rhe faJl of the Manchos, industrial lifc remained substandally the 
same in China-as it remained subsiantially the same in Europe from Periclcs 
to the tndustrlal Revolution. 

In likc mariner China prefcrred the quict and mannerly nile of tradition 
and scholarship to the exclting and disnirbing growth of science and plutoc- 
raev* Of all the greac civilisations it has been the poorest in contributions 
to the material techniquc of life. It produced excellent icxtbooks of agrl- 
culture and sericulturc two centuries bcforc ChrLst, and excelled in trcatiscf 
on geography.* Its centenarian mathematician, Chang Ts*ang (d, iji b.c.), 
Icft behind him a work on algebra and geometry-, contaJning the flrst knovtm 
mention of a negative quandty'. Tsu Ch’ong-chih calculated the corr^ 
valuc of ff to six" decimal places, improved the magnet or "snuth-pointing 
vchicle,” and is vaguely recorded to have experimented xvith a sclf-moving 
vesscl.“ Chang Heng invented a scismograph in 132 a.d.,* but for the most 
part Chincse physics lost itself In the occuliism of feng shui and d« meta- 
physi« of the yang and the ym.f Chinese niathematicians apparently derived 
algebra from India, but developed geometry for themselves out of ^eir need 
for measuring the land * The astronomets of Confucius' time correetly cal¬ 
culated eclipses, and laid the bases of the Chinese calcndar-welve hours a 
day, and twelve months caeh beginning wlth the new moon; an extra month 
\va.s added periodically to bring this iunar calcndar in accord with the scasons 
and the sun.’* Life on carth was lived in harmony with lifc in the sky; the 

• His machine consisied of elght copper di^ons placed on delicatc spring » 

bowl in whosc ccricer sejuatted a load with opea moutb. Ehch dragon held a cupper 
hall in iis moudi. VVhen an rarthquake oceurted, the dragon ncaresr iB source droppcJ 
its bill inw ihe mouih of the toad. Once a dragon rcle^d ics baJl, though no sh^k 
had b«n fch hy the inhabiemes. Chang Heng wis ridiciiicd as^a ctiailaian, tintH a 

messenger arrived who told of an eaithquike in a distant provin«.” - , . . 

t ikui ( wind and water) waa the art, verj' widespitad in Oiina, of adapitng the 

lucatitin of honics and graves to the eurretiis of wind and water in die Incalky. 
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festivals of che ycar were regulated by sun and moon; the moral order of 
society itself was based upon the reguJarity of the planets and the stars. 

Medierne in China was a characteristic mixture of empirieaJ wisdom and 
popuJar superxririon. It had its beginnings before recorded history, and pro- 
duced great physicians long before Hippocrates. Already under the Chous 
the State held ycarly examinations for admission to mcdical practice, and 
fi.xed the sakrics of the successful appliesnts according to tlicir showing tn 
the tests. In the fourth century before Christ a Chinese go vemor ordered a 
erarefuJ dissection and anatomical study of forty beheaded criminals; but the 
results tvere bst in theoretical dlscussion, and dissection stopped. Chang 
Chung-ning, in chc second century, wrote treadses on diecetics and fe vers, 
which remained standard texcs for a thousand years. In the tliird cen- 
rury Hua To wrote a volume on surgery, and made operatjons popubr by 
inventing a wine which produced a general anesthesia; it is one of the 
stupidities of history that the fornmla for mixing this drink has Leen lost. 
About 300 A.D. ^Vang Shu-ho wrote a cclebrated treatise on tlie pulse.” 
Towards the beginning of the sixth centurj' T’ao Hung-ching composed an 
extensive dcscription of the 730 drugs used in Chinese medicine; and a hun¬ 
dred years latcr Chko Yuan-fang wrote a classic on the discases of women 
and children, Medlcal encyelopcdias were frequent under the Tangs, and 
specialist monographs under the Sungs” A mcdical college was cstab lished 
in the Sung Dynastj’, but most mcdical education was through apprentice- 
ship. Drugs were abundant and vaiious; one store, three centuries ago, sold 
a thousand dollatr* tvorth everji- day,” DiagnosU was pedantically det'ailcd; 
ten thousand varictics of fever were described, and nventy-four conditions 
of the pulse were dktinguished. Inoculation—not vaccination-was used, prob- 
ably in imitation of India, in die treatment of small-pox; and mercu^- was 
adminisicred for syphills. This disease seems to have appeared in China in 
the later years of the iMing Dynast^', to have run wild through the popub- 
tion, and to have lefe behind its course a comparative immunity to its more 
serious effeets. Public sanitation, preventivc medicine, hygiene^ and surgery 
made littic progress in China; sewage and drainagc systems were primitive, 
or hardly existed;” and some towns faiJed to sol ve the primaiy^ obligations 
of an organized socLetj'~to sccurc good water, and to dispose gf waste. 

Soap was a rare luxury, but licc and vermin were casily sccurcd The 
simpkr Chinese leamed to itch and scratch with Confucian equanimity 
Medicai science made ro ascercainable progress from Shih Huang-ti to the 
Dowagcr; perhaps the same might be said of European medicine between 
Hippocrates and Pasteur. European medicine invaded China as an annex to 
Chrlsrianitjf; but the sick natives, until our own rime, con li ned their use of It to 
surgery, and for the rest preferred their own physicians and dicir ancien: herbs. 
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IV. REUCIOX UlTHOUT A CHVRCH 

Superstition and sctpticism—Anhmmi—Tbe ’isoTship of Heaven— 

Ancestor~v!oribip—Confuciattis?n—Taois7ti—The elix'tr of htt- 

?nortality—Buddh}sfn~Religious toleration ojid eclecti~ 
cisjfi—Åloha7/miedanis7/i—Christianity—Cin{ses of tis 

failure in Chhia 

Chinese saciety was biiilt not on science but on a strange and uniquc 
mLxture of religion, morals and philosophy. History has known no people 
more supcrsritious, and none more scepdcal^ no people more devoted to 
piery, and none more radonalistic and secular; no nation so frec from 
clerical domination, and none but the Hindus so biessed and cutsed with 
gods. How shall wc explain these contradiedons, cxccpt by ascribing to 
the philosopheis of Cluna a degree of influcncc unparalleled in historv, 
and at the same time recognizing in the poverty of China an inexhausti' 
ble fountaln of hopeful fantasy? 

The religion of the primirive inhabitants was not unlike the faith of 
nature peoplcs generally; an animistic fear and worship of spirits lurking 
anywhere, a poetic revcrence for the impressive forms and reproduedve 
powers of the earth, and an awcd ad oration of a heaven whose energizing 
sunlight and fcrdliziog rains were part of the mystic rapport between ter- 
rcstrial Jifc and the secrer forces of the sky. Wind and thunder, trccs 
and mountains, dragons and snakes were worshiped; but the greater fes- 
tb'ais celcbiated above all the miraclc of growth, and in the spnng gi ris 
and young men daneed and mated in the fields ro give examplc of fertility 
to mother earrh. Kings and priests were in those days ncar allied, and 
the early monarchs of China, in the cdifying accouncs which tendentious 
historians gave of them in later years, were statesmen-saints whose heroic 
deeds were always prefaced with prayers, and aided by the gods." 

In this primitive theology heaven and earth were bound together as 
two halves of a great cosmic unity, and were relatcd very mueh as man 
and woman, lord and vassai, yang and yin, The order of the heavens and 
the moral behavior of mankind were kindred processes, parts of a uni¬ 
versal and necessary rhythm called Tao—the heavenly way; morality, likc 
the law of the stars, was the codperation of the part with the wholc, The 
Supreme God was this migluy heaven itseif, this moral order, this divine 
orderliness, that engulfed both men and things, dictacing the right rela- 
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tionship cf chiJdreti to parcnis, of wives to husbands, of vassals to lords, 
of lords to thc cmpcror, and of tlie cmpcror to God. It was a confoscd 
but noble conception, hovciing bctu'ccn personality when the people 
prayed to T"ira—heaven as a deity—and impersonality when the philosO' 
phers spoke of T’ien as the just and bcneficcnt, but hardly human or per¬ 
sonal, su:n of all thosc forces that ruled the sky, the earth, and men. 
Gradualiy, as philosophy developed, the personal conception of “[ Icaven" 
was confined ro rhe masses of thc people, and the impersonal concepdon 
was accepted by the educated classes and in the official religion of the 

State," 

Out of these beginnings grew the tw'o elements of the orthodox re¬ 
ligion of Cliina: the nation-wide worship of anccstors, and the Confuciao 
worsilip of heaven and great men. Evety day some modest offering— 
usuaily of food—W'as made to thc departed, and prayers were sent up to 
their spirirs; for the simple peasant or laborer believed thac his parents 
and other forbears still lived tn some ill-dcfined realm, and could bring 
him good or c vi I fortu nc, The educated Cliinese offered sinular sacrifice, 
bur he looked upon the ritual not as worship so mueh as commemoration; 
it was wholesome for the soul and thc race that these dead ones should 
be rcnicm bered and revered, for then the ancient ways u'hich they had 
followed would also bc revered, innovation would hesitatc, and the empire 
would be at pcace. Thcrc were some inconvcnienccs in this religion, for 
it littered China with immense inviolablc graves, inipcding the construo- 
rion of railroads and thc tillage of thc soil; but to the Chincse plulosopher 
these were trivial difficultics when weighed in the balance agalnst the 
political stability and spiritual continuity which anccstor worship gave 
to civilization. For through this profound institution the nation, which 
was shue out from physical and spatial uniry by great distances and the 
poverty of transport, aehieved a pow'erful spiritual unity in time; thc 
generations were bound together with thc tough web of tradition, and 
the individual lifc rcccivcd an cnnobling share and significance in a drama 
of timcless majesty and scope. 

The religion adopted by the scholais and the State was at once a widcn- 
ing and a narrowing of this popular faith. Siowly, by inerements of rev- 
erence from ccntuiy to century, Confuclus was lifted up, through imperial 
dccrccs, to a place second only to that of Heaven itself; every schooE 
raised a tablet, evety city a tcmplc, in his honor; and periodically the 
cmpcror and the officials olfcrcd Inccnse and sacrifice to his spirit or his 
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memory^ as thc grcatcsc influence for good in a]l the rich mcmories of 
the race. Ile was nor, in the understandlng of chc inrclligcnr^ a god; on 
the contrary he scr\'ed for many Chincse as a subsdtute for a godj thosc 
who actended chc sciatccs in his honor might bc agnostics or acheists, and 
yet—If they honored him and their ancestors—they were acccpced by the ir 
communicies as pious and rcligious souls, OfficiaJlyj however, the faith 
of the Confucians inetuded a recognJtion of Shang-ti, the Supreme Ruling 
Force of the worid; and every year the emperor olfcred ceremonious 
sacrilicc, on the AJear of Heaven, to this impersonal dhinity. Nothing 
was said, in this official fairh, of Immortality." Heaven was not a place but 
the will of God, or ihe order of che world. 

This simple and al mose radonal iscic religion never cjuite satisfied chc 
people of Chlna. Its doctrines gave too lictlc room to the imagination of 
men, coo licrle answer to their hopes and dreams, too littlc cnconrage- 
ment to the supetscicions chac enlivened their daily li fe. For the people^ 
here as eveiy^Avhcre, brightened the prosc of reality with the poetry of 
the sujK matn ral; they felt a world of good or evil spirits hovering in the 
air about chem and che earch beneath, and longed to appease the enmity 
or enlist the aid of these sccrct powers by magic incancation or prayen 
They paid diviners to read the future for rhem in the lines of the 
or on che shells of tortoises^ or in the movements of the stars; they hired 
magicians to orient dicir dwellings and graves to wind and water^ and 
sorcerers to bring them su nshine or rainp" They exposed to deach such 
children as were bom to them on ^'unlticky*^ days,* and fcr^'cnt daughters 
somcdmcs killed themselves to bring good or evil forttinc to their parents.“ 
In che South, particularlyj chc Chinese soul inelined to mysticism; it was 
repellcd by the frigid rationalism of the Confucian faich^ and liungcred 
for a creed chat ivould give China, like ocher nations, dcathless conso- 
ladons. 

Therefore some popnlar theologians took the misry doet rin e of Lao-tze 
and gradualJy transformed it into a religion. To the Old Master and to 
Chuang'-tze che Tao had been a way of lif c for the attainme nt of indi- 
vidual peace on carth; they do not scem ever to have dreamed of it as a 
deity, mueh Icss as a price to be paid here for a life beyond che grave “ 
Bue in the sccond century of our em these doccrincs were improved upon 
by men who claimed co have receivedi in direct Une from Lao-tze, an 
elLxir chac would confer lmmo^talitJ^ ITils drink became so popnlar chat 
sc veral emperors are said to have died from pious induJgence in ic.” A 
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mystagt^uc iti Szechunn (cn. 148 a.d.) olfered to cure all discascs writh 
a simple talisman to be given in exchangc for five packages of rice. Ap- 
poicntly miractilous cures werc effeeted, and those who were not cured 
were told that their faith liad been too weak.** The pcople flocked to the 
new religion, built templcs for it, supporred its pricstliood generously, and 
potircd into the new faitli some part of their incxhausdble superstitious 
lore- Lao-tze was made a god, and was credited with a supematural con- 
ceprion; he had been faorn, the faithful believed, already old and wise, 
having been in his mothcf’s womb for eighty years," They peopled the 
World with new devils and deities, frightened away the one with firc- 
crackers exploding merriiy in the temple courts, and with mighty gongs 
called the others out of slumber to hear their importunatc prayers. 

For a thousand years the Taoist faith had millions of adherents, con* 
verted many emperors, and fought long batties of intrigue to wrest from 
the Confucians the divinc right to tax and spend. In the end it was broken 
dont) not by the logic of Confucins, but by the coming of a new religion 
even better suited than itself to inspire and consolc the common man. 
For the Buddhism that began its migration from India to China in the 
first century after Christ was not the hard and gloomy docerine that the 
FnlJghtened One had preached five hundred years beforc; it was no 
ascctic creed, but a bright and happy faith in helping deities and a flower- 
ing paradisen it took the form, as time went on, of the Greatcr Vehicle, 
or Mahayana, which Kanishka's theologians had adapted to the emotiona! 
nceds of simple men; it presented China with freshly personal and humane 
gods, likc Amirabha, Ruler of Paradise, and Kuan-yin, god-then-o-oddess 
of mercy; it fil led the Chinese pntheon with Lohans or eighteen 

of the orig^al disciples of Buddha—who stood leady at every rum to 
give of their merits to help a bewildercd and suffering mankind. Whtn, 
after the fail of the Han, China found itself tom vvith political chaos, 
and life seemed lost in a weiter of insecurity and war, the harassed nation 
tumed to Buddhism as the Roman world was at the same time turmng to 
Christianity. Taoism opened its arms to take in the new faith, and in rime 
became inextricably mingled with it in the Chinese soul. Kmpcrois per- 
secuted Buddhism, philosophcrs complained of its supersritions, statesmen 
were concemed over the faet that some of the best biood of China ivas 
being sterilized in monastcrics; but in the end the govemment found again 
that religion is stronger than chc State; the emperors made trcarics of 
peace with the new gods; the Buddhist pricsts were allowed to collect alms 
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and raise reniplcs, and che bureaucracy of officials and scholais was per¬ 
force content to kecp Confucianism as its own aristocraric crccd. The 
new religion took possession of many old shrincs, placcd its monks and 
fanes aiong with those of the Taoists on the holy mountain Tai-shan, 
aronsed the people to many pious pilgrimagcs, eontribueed powerfully to 
painting, scnlpturc, architecture, literatnre, and the development of print- 
ing, and bronght a civilizing mcasurc of genticness into the Chincse souL 
Then, it, too, likc Taoism, feil into decayj its clergy became cornipt, its 
doctrinc was penneated more and more by sinister dcitics and popular 
supersticions, and its political power, never strong, was practically de- 
stroyed by the rcnaissancc of Confudanism under Chu Hsi. Today its 
temples are neglected, its rcsourccs arc exhausted, and its only devotces 
are its impoverished priests." 

Ncvertheless ii lias sunk into the national soul, and is still port of the 
complex but informal religion of the sknpler Chincse. For religions jn 
China are not mutually exelusive as in Europe and America, nor have 
they ever precipitated the country into religious \vars. Normally they tol- 

erate one another not only in the State but in the same breast; and the 
average Chlnesc is at once an animist, a Taoist, a Buddhist and a Confu- 
cianist. He is a modest philosopher, and knows that nothing is certaioi 
perhaps, after all, the theolt^ian may be right, and there may be a para- 

dise; the best policy would be to humor all these creeds, and pay many 
diverse priests to say prayers over one's grave, Whilc fortune smiles, 
however, the Chincse Citizen does not pay mueh attention to the gods; hc 
honors his ancestors, but lets the Taoist and the Buddhist temples gct 
aiong with the attentions of the clergy and a few women. He is the most 
sccular spirit ever produced, as a type, in knowm history; this Ufe absorbs 
him; and when he prays he asks not for happiness in paradise, but for some 
profit here on earth." If the god does not answer his prayers he may 
overwhelm him with abuse, and end by throwing him into the river. “No 
image-maker worships the gods,” say s a Chincse proverb; “he knows 
what stuff they are made of."" 

Hence the average Chincse has not taken passionately to Mohamme- 
danisin or Christianiry; these offered him a heaven that Buddhism had 
alrcady promised, but what hc really wanted was a guarantee of happi¬ 
ness here. Most of the fif teen million Chincse Moslems are not really 

Chincse, but people of foreign origin or parentagc* Chrisrianity entered 
China unth the Ncstorians about 636 a.o. The Emperor Tai Tsung gave 
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Ic a sympathcric hearing, and protccrcd ks prcachers from persccution. 
In 78 j rhe Nestorkns of China raised a monument on which they recorded 
cheir apprcciarion of this cnlightened tolerance, and their hope thac Chris- 
rianity would soon witi rlic whole land.” Since chen Jesuit missionaries 
with heroic zeal and lofty leaming, and Protestant missionaries backed 
with great American fortones, have laborcd to rcalize the hope of the 
Ncstorians. Today there are three million Christians in China; one per 
cent of the popubtion has been converted in a thousand yeais.* 


V. TH E RU LE OF .MOR ALS 


The high place of vjor^ls hl Chhiese iOCiety—The faiiiHy-Chil- 
* dTen—Chastity^Projtitntio7i—Fre7/iaTitai Telatiojjs—Marriage 

and love—Alonoganty and poIygofny—Conciibinage— 
Dworce-^A Cbinese etnpresi—The patriarchal ?/iale~ 

The suBjection af vionian^The Cbtnese character 

Confuebnism and anccstor worship survived so many riv'als and so 
many artacks, during t\\’cnty centuries, becausc they were felt to bc 
indispensablc to that intense and cxalted moral tradition upon which China 
had founded its Life. As thesc were the religions sanerions, so the family 
was the great vehicle, of this ethical heritagc. From parents to children 
the moral code was handed down across the generations, and bccame the 
invisible govemment of Chinese society; a code so stable and strong that 
that society maintained its or der and discipline through ncarly all the vicis- 
situdes of the unsteady State. “What the Chinese,” said Voltaire, “hest 
know, eukivate the most, and have brought to the greatest perfeerion, k 


■ ChrisciMticy Iwt in oppominity carly in the ligliKMiih cennuy, wheii a quam:] arose 
beiuecD the Jesuits ard other Roman Catholic orden in China. The Jesuits had. with 
chancteristic statcsiuanshlp. found formulas by which the csscnria] elcracitts of Chinese 
pi«y—anccstor worship and the adoraiion of hcnvcn—could be brought under Christian 
foma without disruptirtg deep-rooeed insticutiniH or endangering the niorai stabilliv of 
China; but die Dominicans and Fninciscans demasded a stricter inteniKiarioR, and" de- 
novneed alJ Cltincsc ihcology and ritual as inventions of die deviJ. The enligiiccncd 
Emperor K’ang.hsi was highly sj-mpathexie to Chrisdaniiy; he entrtistcd his children to 
Jesuit tutors, and offcKd on ccctaln condirions to become a Christian. When the CKureh 
ofCcially adopied the rigid attitude of the Dominicans and ihc FraneUeans, K’ang-hri 
wididrcw his support of Christianity, and his suceesson dccidcd 10 oppose it activclv" 
In latet days thc greedy impcriallsm of the West weakened ihc persuasirenes of Chris- 

..4 4. p.«...« ,4 4., 
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nxorality;”™ “By building rbe house on a soimU foundation," Confucius had 
said, “ihc worid is made sccurc,™ 

TTie Chinese proceeded on the assnraption that the purpose of a moral 
code was to transfonn the chaos of sexual relations into an orderly insti¬ 
tution for the rearing of cluldren. The family’s reason for being lay in 
the chlld. Tlicre coid not, from the vie’w'point of China, be too many 
cliildren: a nation was always subjccc to artack, and needed defenders; the 
soil was rich, and could support many millions; even if there should be 
a bitter scruggle for cxistence in large families and crowded communi- 
ties, the weakest would be elirainated, and the ablest would survivc and 
multiply to be a support and an honor to their aging patents, and to rend 
the ancestral graves religiously. Anccstor worship forged an endlcss chain 
of reproduction, and gave it a double strength; the husband most beget 
sons not oniy to sacrihcc to him after his death, but to conrinue the sacri- 
hecs to his ancestors. “There are three tliings which are unfiiial,” said 
Mcncius; “and the greatest of them is to have no postericy.”** 

Sons werc prayed for, and mothers werc shamed fore ver if they had 
none; for sons could work better than giris in the helds, and could fight 
herter in wai; and a regulation not unconscious of this had long since 
dccrced that only sons should be permitted to offer the ancestral sacri- 
ficc. Giris werc a burden, for one had to rear them paticnrly only to sce 
thetn go off, at maturity, to their husbands’ homes, to labor there, and 
beget laborers, for another family, If too many daughters came, and 
times were very hard, the infant giri might withouc sin be left exposed in 
the furrows, to be killed by the night’s frost or eaten by prowling swine.“ 
Such progeny as survived the ha^rds and aihncnts of cliildhood werc 
brought up with the tcndcrcsc affeetion; example took the piaee of blows 
in their education; and occasionally they werc exchanged for a wliilc for 
the children of kindred families, so that they might not be spoiled by an 
indulgent love." The children were kept in the women's division of the 
home, and seldom mingled with the adult males un til the age of seven. 
Thcn the boys, if the family could afford it, were sent to school, and U'cre 
severely separated from the giris; from the age of ten they w'ould be 
limited in iheir choice of associaees to men and courtesans; and the fre- 
quency of homosexuality and male prostitution sometimes made this 

choicc unrcal." 

Chastity was exalrcd and rigidly enforced in daughters, and was incuU 
cated with such success that Ch’mesc girls have been known to kill them- 
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selves becausc thev believed that thev had been dishonored bv the acci- 

■■ ■* ■* 

dental touch of a man«" But no effore was made tg mainiain chastity in the 
utumrried nian; on the contrary, it was consldered normal and leffltlmate 
that hc sliould visit broihels; sex (in the male) tvas an appetite like hunger, 
and might be Indulged in without any other disgracc than that which 
would in any case attach to immodcration “• The supply of women to 
meet these demands had long since been an established institution m China; 
the famous premier of T’si, Kuan Chung, had pro vided a lupanar where 
traders from other States miglit Icavc their gains before departing for their 
homes.'"' Marco Polo described the courtesans of Kublai Khan’s Capital 
as ineredibly numerous and ravishingly beautiful. They were licensed, 
r^kted and segregated; and the most beautifui of thera were supplied 
without charge to the members of forcign embassies “ In later times a 
special variety of clianncrs was developed, known as “sing-song giris,” 
who, if that were preferred, would provide cducatcd con versa tion for 
young men or for respeciable husbands entertaining guests. Such giils 
were often versed in literatute and philosophy, as weQ as skillcd in music 

and the dance.“ 

Premarital relations were so free for men, and premarital association 
with men was so rcstricted for respcctable women, that small opportunity 
was given for the growth of romantic love. A IJterature of such tender 
affeetion appeared under the *Pangs, and some indication of the sentimcnt 


may be found as far back as the sixth century before Christ in the legend 
of Wei Sheng, who, having promised to meet a giri under a bridge, waited 
vamly for her there, though the \vater rose above his head and drowmed 
him."* Doubtless AVei Sheng knew better than this, but it is significant 
that the poets thought that he might not. In general, however, love as a 
tender solicLcude and attacluucnt w'as more frequent between men than 
between the sexes; in this matter the Chinese agreed with the Greeks."" 

Marriage had littlc to do with love; since its purpose w'as to bring 
healthy mates together for the rcaring of abundant families, it could no^ 
the Chinese thought, be Icft to the arbJtrament of passion. Hence the 
sexcs were kept apart while the parents sought eligible mates for their 
children. It was considered immoral for a man not to mart)'’; celibacy 
W'as a crime against one’s ancescors, the State and the race, and was never 


* Men sometinKS ptepared ihcmstlfes opetily for a night m a brothel by pittures, 

aphrodisijts and songs ™ Ic should bc added ih« tilis lealcnjce lowuda nuiical (ieviatiops 
é dEsappemng 
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c^uitc condoncd cven m thc case of rhe clcr^y. In the ancient da>s a 
special official was appoioted to see to it thac every man was married 
by che age of thlrty, and every woman by tw^ent)'* With or without 
the Help of professional intcrmediarics (w/ci-rwj, “go-bersveens”), patents 
arranged the betrochal of their children soon after puberty, sometimes 
before puberty, sometiTnes before birth. Certain endogamic and e?c- 
ogamic limits were placed on the choice: the mate had to be of a fatruly 
long known to the match-secking parents, and yet stifHciently distant in 
rekdonship to be oucsldc the elan. The farher of the boy usually sent a 
substantial present to the faeber of the gitl, but thc girl m her tnm was 
expected to bring a considerablc dowry, chiefiy in thc fortn of goods, to 
her husband; and gifts of sotne valne were ordinarily exchanged betweeo 
thc families at thc marriagc. The giil w as kept in scricc seeJusion until the 
wedding. Her future mate could not scc her except by stratagem-though 
that w'as often managed; in many cases hc saw her for thc first dme when 
he removed her veil in the w'cdding cermony. ThLs was a contplex and 
symbolic ritual, in which the cssendal matter was that the bridegroom 
should be sufficiendy wdned to guard‘against the chance of a criiuinal 
bashfulness t>n his part'" as for the girl, she had been trained to be at onec 
shy and obedient. After the niarriage the bride hved with her husband 
in or ncar thc house of his father; there she kbored in servitude to her 
mate and his mother, until such time as thc normal coursc of life and 
death liberated her from this slaveiy and left her ready to impose it upon 
the wives of her sons. 

The poor were monogamous; but so cager was China for vigorous chik 
dien that such men as could afFord it were permitted by cuscom to take 
coneubines, or “sccondary wdves.” Polygamy w as looked upon as engenic, 
on the ground that thosc who could bear its expensc w'ould on the ave rage 
be the abler men in their communitics. if the first wife remained child- 
Icss she would in most cases urgc her husband to take an addidonal mate, 
and would ofteu adopt as her owm thc child of the coneubine. There w'crc 
many instances in which wives, anxious to keep their husbands home, 

that they should marry the courtesans to whom they were giv- 
ine their attention and their substance, and should bring them home as 
secondarv W'ivcs."* The wife of the Em pero r Chuang-tchu was mueh 
pniised in Chinesc tradition because she was rc^rted to have said: “I have 
never ceased to send pcople to all the nelghboring towns to look for beau- 
tiful women in order thai 1 mighe represent them as coneubincs to my 
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lordFamilies rivaled onc another in scckin^ the honor of providing 3 
daughter for the royal harem. To goard the harem, and to attend ro ocher 
dudes ae his court, the emperor w-as encitlcd to three thousand eonuchs. 
Most of these had been mutilated by their parenK before ihc age of cight, 
in order to ensure their livelihood.'” 

Tn this paradise of the male the sccondaiy wives were practically slaves, 
and the chief wife was merely the head of a rcproductive establishment. 
Her presdge depended almost en ti rely on the nuinber and sex of her 
children. Educated to accept her husband as a lord, she might win some 
modest happiness by falling quiedy into the roudne expccted of her; and 
so adaptive is the human soul that the wife and husband, in these pre- 
arranged unions, scem to have livcd in a peacc no more violent than that 
which follows the happy endings of Western romantic love. The woman 
couid be divoreed for almost any causc, from barrenness to Jonuacity^’^ 
she hcrsclf couid never divorce her husband, but she might leave him and 
return to her patents—though this w'as a matter of rare resort. Divorce 
in any case was infrequent; panly becausc the lot of the divoreed woman 
was too unpleasant to bc thought of, partly because the Chinese were 
natural philosophers, and took sudering as the ordcr of the day. 

Very probably, in pre-Confucian times, the family had centered around 
the mother as the source of its exisccncc and its authority. In the earlicst 
period, as we have scen, the people “knew their mothers but not their 
fathers"; and the character for a man’s family namc is still formed from 
the radical for “woman.”'” The word for “wife" meanc “cqual"; and the 
wife preserved her own name afrer marriage. As late as the third century 
of OUT era women held high administrative and cxecutive positions in 
Oiina, even to ruling the stattj*” the “Dowager Empress" merely followcd 
in the steps of that Empress Lu who ruJed China so severcly from 105 
to I So B.c. Lu, “hard and inflexiblc,” killed and poisoned her rivals and 
enemies with all the ^sto of a xMediccan; she chose and deposed kings, 
and had her husband s favorite coneubine shom of ears and eyes and 
thrown into a latrine.™ Though hardly one in ten thousand Chin«c were 
literatc under the .Manchus,™ education was customaiy among the women 
of the upper c!^ in ancient days; many of them w-rote poetry; and 
Pan Chao, the gifted sister of the bistorian Pan Ku (ca. joo a,d.), com- 
plctcd his history after his dcath, and won high recogiUcIon from the 

emperor."^^ 
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Probably rhe establishment of the feudal system in China redueed^ the 
politlcal and economic status of woman, and brought with it.an cspecially 
rigorous form of tbc patriarchal family. Usually all the male descendanis, 
and their wives and children, lived wjth the oldest male; and though the 
family owned its land in common, it acknowledgcd the complete authority 
of the ptriarch over both the family and irs propercy- By the time of 
Confiicius the power of the farher was almost absolutc: he couid seU his 
wife or his children into servitude, though he did so only under great 
need; and if he wished he couid put his children to death with no orher 
restraint than pubUe opinion."" He arc his mcals alone, not inviting cirher 
his wife or his children to tab le with him except on rare occasions. When 
he died his widow was cxpectcd to avoid remarriage; forme rly she had 
been rcQulred to commit suttee in his honor, and cases of this oceurred in 
China to the end of the ninetcenth century."’ He iatis courteous to his 
wife, as to everj^body, but he maintained a severe distance, almost a separa¬ 
tion ’of caste, bétwecn bimsclf and his wife and children. The women lived 
in distinet quarters of the home, and seldom mingled with the men; social 
life was exclusively male, except for promiseuous women. The man 
thought of his wife as the mother of his children; he honored her not for 
her beauty or lier culture, but for her fertility, her mdustry and her obe- 
Jiencc. In a cclebratcd treatise the Lady Pan Ho-pan, from the same eleva¬ 
tion of aristocracy, wrote with cdifying humil ity of the proper condiuon 

of vvomen: 

Wc oceupy the last place in the human species, we are the weaker 
part of hunanityi the basest funedons are, and should bc, OUT por¬ 
tion, - . . Rightly and justly does the Book of tlie Laws of the 
Sex« make usc of these words: “If a woman has a husband af ter 
her own heart, it is for her whole lifc; if a woman has a husband 

against her heart, k is also for life.”” 

And Fu Hsiian sang; 

How sad it is to bc 3 womant 
Nothing on canh is held so cheap. 

Boys stand kaning at ihc door 
Likc gods fallen out of heaven. 

Thcir hearts brave the Four Oceans, 

The wind and dust of a thousand miles. 
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No onc is glad whcn a gLrl i$ bom: 
liy her thc faniily sets no store. 

Wheti she grows up she hides in her roonj, 

Afraid to look a man in the face. 

No one crics wlien she leaves her home— 

Sudden as clouds when die r^n stops. 

She bows her head and composes her face. 

Her teetli are pressed on her red lips: 

She bows and knecis countless timcs,’“ 

Perhaps such quorations do injusdee to the Cliinesc home. Ther c was 

rank subjeetion in ir, and quarrels v-ere frequent between man and woman 

and among the chiJdren; but there were also mueh kindness and affeetion, 

mueh mutual hclpfulncss, and consrant cooperatlon m the busy funtrdon- 

ing of a natural home Tliough economically subordixiaEC the woman en- 

joyed the franchisc of thc tongue, and mighr scold her man into frieht or 

fljght in the b^t Occidental style. The patriarchal family couJd not be de- 

mocmtic, mueh Jess egalitarLin, because the State Icft to the family the rask 

of mamtaining social order; the home was at once a nursery^, a school a 

wor^hop and a govcmincnt. The relaxation of family discipline in Amcr- 

ica has facen made possible only by the economic unimportance of thc 

^han home, and the appropriation of family funetions by the school thc 
factory and the State. ’ 

The rype of character produced by these domcstic institutions has won 
the highest praise of many travelcrs. AUowlng for the many exceptions 
thar weaken every social generalisation, the average Cbtnese was a model 
of filial obedicncc and devotion, of wholesome respect and >^Tlling carc 
for the old.* He accepted patiently the character-forming precepts of the 
Li-chi or Book of Ceremonies. carried caslly its heavy burden of eriq nette 
regiiJaTcd every phase of his lifc wirh its rulcs of passion less courtesy and 
acquircd under it an case and excellence of manners, a poise and diinitv 
of bearing, unknown to his compects of the AV est^so that a coolie^rrv 
ing dung through the strects might show better breeding, and more sclf- 
respect, than the alien merchant who sold him opium. The Chinese Icamed 
the an of compromise, and graciou sly “saved the face” of his worsted 

* Chinese legend Ulusinics dib wich chacsctcrisdc hutiinr bv thc «nrw „f u t 
was Mhipped daUy by his mu.her, but .c.er cried. One h JcX L T’ 

was being beaten, and being asked the causc of this unuS* ^ 

^t he^ wept bccaasc his nto, her, now dd and weak. was unab^Ttuie bi^ ^’Ter 
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enemy. Hc was occasionally violen c in specch and akvays loquacious, 
often unclean and not invarlably sober, given to gambling and gluttony,* 
to petty pcculation and courteous mcodaeit)^;" Ke worshiped rhe God of 
Wealth with too frank an idolatry," and was as hungry for gold as a 
caricarured American; he was capablc occasionally of cnielty and bru- 
cality, and accumulaiing injustices sometimes provoked him to mass out- 
breaks of pillage and slaoghter. But in nearly ail cases he was pcaccable 
and kindly, reatiy to help his neighbois, disdainful of cruninals and war- 
riors, thrifty and industrious, leisurely but steady at his work, simple and 
imassunung In his mode of life, and comparaiivcly honest In coinnicrcc 
and finance. tie was sllcnt and patient under the whip of adversity, and 
took good and eval fortune alikc with a wisc humility; he bore bereave- 
ment and agony with fatalistic .self-control, and showed Uttle s^-mpathy 
for thosc who suffered them audibly; he moumed long and loyally for his 
departed relatives, and (when all his compromiscs had failed to cludc it) 
faced his own dcath with pbilosophic calm. He was as sensitive to beauty 
as hc was insensitive to pain; he brightened his diies with colorful decora- 
tion, and adomed his Ufe with the maturest art. 

If we wish to understand this civilization n'e must forget for a moment 
the bitter chaos and helplcsstiess into which ii has been thro’vsm by Its own 
intcmal weakness and by contact with the superior guns and machines of 
the West; we must sec it ae any of its many apogees—undcr the Chou 
princes, or Ming Huang, or Hui Tsung, or K’ang-lisi. For in thosc quici 
and beauty-loving days the Chinese represented without doubt the highest 
civilization and the ripost culture thac Asia, or perhaps any continent, had 

yct aehieved, 

V(. A GOVERNMENT PR\I$CD BY VOLTAIRE™ 

The subtnergsnee of the rndtvidualSelf-govermnetn-The viilage 
and the provmee—Tbe laxity of the lavt- The teverity of putiixh- 
fHcnt—Tbe Ewpetor—The Censor—Adminhtratkte boards— 
Education for public Office— N Ofmmatwn by education—The 

examimtimi system-lts defects—lts virtues 

The most un pressive aspect of this civilization was its system of govem- 
ment. If the ideal state is a combination of democracy and aristocracy, 
the Chinese have liad it for more than a thousand ycars; if the best gov- 

" • Ici mjny ciri=s huekaers stood at tlw toadsid« with sauMr. di« and cup in lutnd. 
riidy for the casual gambter.™ 
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emment Js thar which govems lessi, then the Chincse have had rhe bese, 

Never has a govemment govemed so many peopie, or govemed them so 
little, or so long. 

Not thac individualisni. or hdividual liberty, fionrished in China; on 
the contrar>% the concept of the iodividual was weak, and Jost him in the 
groups TO which hc belongcd. Hc was, first of all, a member of a family 
and a passing unit in a stream of life bet^veen his aocestors and his pos^ 
terity; by Jaw and custom hc was responsible for the acts of the others 

were responsible for hh. Usnally hc belongcd 
to some secrer society, and, in the towm, to a guUdi these Jim i red his rights 
CO do as hc plcased, A web of ancienr custom bound him, and a powerful 
pubhc opinion threatened him with oscracism if hc scriously vioJated the 
morals or traditions of the group. It was prcciscly the strength of these 
popular orgamzatJons, rising naturally out of the needs and voluntarv 
cooj^ration of rhe pcopic. thar made it possibJc for China to maintain 
itscJf m order and stabdity despice the weakness of law and the state 
But w'irhin the framework of these spontaneous institutions of self^ov- 
emnicnt the Chincse rcinained politically and cconomically free, The great 
distances that separated onc city from anot her, and all of them froni the 
impcnaJ capitaJ, the dividing effeet of mountains, deserts, and unbridged 

i communJeation 

and the difficulty of supptrrrmg an amiy large enough to enforce some 

central w^ upon four hundred million pcople, compellcd the siatc to leave 
to caeh dismct an aJmost complctc autonomy. 


The unit of locaj administration was the vi 



( -i u A ) I. ^ loosely mJed bv the 

family heads under the cyc of a “headman" named bv the governmene* 

group of viiJages gathered about a town constituted a himi or counn^ ’of 

which there uere some thirteen hundred in Chinni mo or mure hten mIed 

cogether from a city, constituted a fa; nvo or more fa fornied a tao nr 

Circuit; two or more taø made a shettg, or province; and cighteen nrnvinVn. 

under the Manchus, made rhe empire The stacc appoimed a magnstrate ro act 

as admimstraror, tax-colJcctor and judge in each bien; a clu& officer for 

caeh fu and each taia.- a judge, a treasurer. a governor, and sometimes a 
viceroy, for each province" But these officials normally contented them 

tar)^ arbitration had failed to senle, and, for the nit. Lving ffie 

of order to custom, the famil v, the elan and the gu ild tenance 

_ i _ c.\ ■ _■ ! . iiach province was a 


semi independent State, free from imperial interference 


Or central Icgislation 
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SO long as ir paiJ its cax-albtment and kcpt thc ptace. Lack of facilities for 
cooiniitnicacion iriade the central govcmnicnr mure an idca iban a realitj ■ 
The pacriotic emotions of the people were spent upon their disiriccs and 

provmees, and scldoiii extended to the empire as a whoJOi 

In this loosc stmcttirc law was w^eak, unpopulaTj. and diverse. The j>eople 
preferred to bc niled by custom, and to scrtle their d^putes by facc-sav- 
ing compromiscs out of coorc. T hcy expressed their view of litigation hy 
sucli pichy proverbs as ^^Sue a flea and catch a bite, or VVin your la^v- 
suit, lose your nioneyJ^ In matiy towns of sevcral thonsand population 
yeare passed withouc a case coming into thc courts.*^ The laws had been 
codificd under the T^ang emperors^ but they dcalc almosr entircly \%ith 
crinie, and actcmpied no formulation of a civil code. Trials were simple, 
for no lawyer was allovved to argiic a case in court, though licenscd 
notaries might occasionalJy preparc, and read to die magiscrate, a state¬ 
ment in behal f of a client.^ There were no juries^ and there was scant 
protcction in the lavv against thc sudden seizure and secret retention of a 
person by the officers of the State. Suspects were finger-printed, and 
confessions were sometimes elicited by lorturcs slightly more physical 
rlian thosc now used for such purposcs in the most enlighteiied citl^. 
Punishment ^vas severe, but hardly as barbarens as in most other couneries 
of Asia^ it began with cutting ofF chc hair, and went on to flogging^ l^n- 
ishment or dcarh; if the criminal had exceptlonal merits or rankt he might 
be allowed to kill hintself^“^ There were gene rous commutatJons of sen- 
tcnces, and Capital punishmene could in normal times be imposed only by 
the emperor- Theoreticallyt as with us, all persons were equal before the 
law. These laws never availed to prevent brigandage on the liighwa)^ or 
corruption in officc and the courts, but they co<iperated modestly with 
cusrom and thc family to give China a degree of social order and personal 
securit)^ not cquaied by any other nation before our century. 

Poised precariously above these teemlng millions sat the emperor. In 
theory hc ru I ed by di^dne right^ he was the “Son of Heaven,"^ and repre¬ 
sent ed thc Supreme Bcing on earth.* By vir tue of his g<^ikc powers he 
ruled the seasons and commanded men to coordinatc their lives with thc 
di vine ordcr of thc uni verse. I Tis deerces were laws, and liis judgments were 

•Hcticc his ttalm was scPTtiÆtinKi caJJcd Titn-Chan^ the ''btaven-mlcd-'* Europcaiu 
tinnsliccd this intd thc spoke of thc Chinese leamcdly a* 

-Cclesdals.”“* 
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the final court; he administered thc staie and vvas the hcod of irs religion; 

hc appointcd all officials, cxamined tht highest contcstants for officc, and 

chose successor to thc rhronc. Acrually his powers were vvholcsomeJy 

limired by custom and law. He \va5 cxpecrcd to nile wirhout contraven^ 

mg the regutarions that had come down from rhe sacrcd past; he might at 

any moment bc rcbultcd by a strange dignirarv known as the Censor; he 

was m cfFect imprLsoned by a ring of counsellors and commissioncrs whose 

advicc IC was usoally expedient for him to accept; and if hc mied very un- 

justly or un well he Inrist, by common custom and consent, thc “mandate 

of Hwvcn, and mighr be violently deposed withouc oifense to religion or 
moraJity. ^ 

The Censor w'as head of a board whose funetion It was to inspcct all 

officials m thc administration of their dutics; and thc emperor ^^^as not 
exempt from this supervision. Sevcral times in the couisc of history the 
Censor has reproved the emperor himsclf. For examplc, thc Censor W 
resjKCtfuIly suggested to the Emperor Chfa Ch’ing (1796-18^ ad) a 
moderation in his attachment to actors and strong drink. Chia Ch’ing 
sumnioncd Sung to his presence, and angrily asked him what punishment 
was proper for so insolent an official* Sung answered, “Dcath by the slic- 
ing proc<» ” ^dered to sele« i milder penslty, he eitswcredi “Let 
be behesded Ordered to sele« j milder penalty, he recommended thac 
he te strsngled. 1 he Emperor, unpressed by hb eoomge e„d dbrurbed 
by his propmquity, made him go vemor of thc province of 

The imperial govemment had come to he a highly complex adminisrn- 
nve machinc. Nearest to the throne was die Grand CounciL conmosed nf 

by a prince of the roval blrod; bv 
euMom it met daily, m thc carly houts of the moming, to determine thi 

poJicies of the State. Superior in rank but inferior in influence was another 

group of advisers calJed thc “Inner Cabinet." The w-ork of administration 

VVar, of PUmshments, and of Works. There was a Colonial Office for 

managing such distant terricorics as Afongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet- bot the«. 

was no Forcign Office: Qiii« rec^ni«d no other nations as its cquals and 

made no provisions for dcalmg with them beyond arrangements for the re^ 
ccptinn or tnbu te-bearing cmbassies. 

The weakncffi of ffie govemment lay in its limifcd revenues. its inadequate 
defcnscs and rejeenon of any mstmedve intercourse with thc outsidc 
worliL rt raxed the land, monopolbxd the sale of saJt, and impeded thc 
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dcvelopment of commerce by levjdng^ aftcr 1852, i ducy on the cransic 
of goods along che main rouccs of thc countrj"; bttc thc povcrty of the 
people, che difficultj^ of collection^ and thc dbhoncsty of thc collcccors kepc 
thc national revcnuc at too Jow a point to dnancc thc naval and 
forces that might have saved China from invasion and shamcful dcfcat.* 
Perhaps the basic defecc was in thc personneJ of the govemmentv the ability 
and honescy of its officials detcriorated throughout ^0 nineccenth cennirj^ 
and left che nation tsscntially léaderless when half the wcalth and power of 
thc World were joining in an assault upn its indcpcndence, its rcsourccs and 
its insdiutions. 

Nevcrtheless those officials had been chosen by thc most unique, and 
all in aii the most admirable, method ever developcd for the sclcction of 
public servants. Ic was a method that wonld have interested Piaro; and 
despitc its failuie and abandonment today ir still endears China to che 
philosophen Theorcticall)\ thc plan pro vided a perf eet reconcifiadon of 
aristocracy and democracy: all men were to have an equal opporrunicy to 
make themselves dt for officc, but office was to be open only to those who 
had nxade themselves fit. Pracrically^ the method produced good results 
for a thousand years. 

IC began in thc vLUagc schooLs—simple private instirudonsT of ten no 
more chan a room in a coctage“-where an individual tcachcr^ out of his own 
meager remuneration, pro vided an elementaiy^ education for the sons of 
the prosperous; the poorer half of the population remained illiterate.^ 
These schools w^ere not financed by thc State, nor were they conducted 
by the cicrgy; education^ like marriage, remained, in China, independent 
of religion, except in so far as Coofucknisni was its creed. Hours were 
long and discipline was severe in these modest schoolhouscs: the cKiidren 
reported to the tcacher at sunrise, studied with him till ten, had breakfast, 
resumed thclr studies dll five^ and then were free for the day. Vacations 
were fcvv and brief: therc were no lessons after noon in che summer^ bue to 
atone for this Icisure to wock in the helds there were school sessions in the 
winter evenings. The chicf instruments of instruction w ere the writings 

•The imperial revcmie towards thc dose of the last centun-^ averaged a 

ycar; the rcvcnues colicctcd for local purposcfi amcsitnced to 211 addréional 
If chese mriond reccipts, esscntial to thc maintcnancc of ordcr, aie compired vnth ihc 

tMcled of China by Japan in and dic $300^/100 indcirmir^' asked by 
tht Allies afbiT thc floacr Ret^oo, thc ediapac cl Ch i ii a becomes a mtre of 

bookkeepmg. 
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of Confucius, rlic poetry of the T’ang, and a whip of cHnging bainboo. 
The mcthod was memory: day after day the young students Icarncd by 
heart, and discussed with their tcacher, the ptulosophy of K’ung the Mas¬ 
ter, until almost cvtry word of it had sutik in to their memorics, and some 
of it into their hearts; China hoped t hat in this joyless and merciless ■w'ay 
even a pcasant lad ntight be tumed into a philosoplier and a gentleman. 
The graduate cmergcd with littlc in formation and mucli understanding, 
factuaUy ignorant and mcotally mature.* 

It was on the basis of this cducation that China established—first tenta- 
tively under the Han, then dcfinitely under the T’ang, dynastics—its sys¬ 
tem of examinadons for puhlic office. It is an evil for the people, said 
China, that its rulers should Icarn to rule by ruling; as far as possiblc they 
should leam to rule before ruling. It is an evil for the people rhat they 
should have no access ro office, and thar govemment should bc the privi- 
legc of an hereditary fcw; but it Is good for the people that office should 
be con^ned to those who have been prepared for it by ability and trainiug. 
To offer to all men democratically an etjual opportunity for such training, 
and to rest riet office aristocratically to thosc who proved themselves best, 
was the solution that China proposed for the ancient and insolublc problem 
of govemment. 

Therefore it periodlcally arranged, in each disrrict, a public examina- 
tion to which all males of any age were eligible. It tested the appllcanc in 
his memory and understandmg of the writings of Confucius, in his knowl- 
edge of Chincse poetry and historj', and in his capacity to write intelli- 
gently on the issues of moral and political Ufe, Those who failed might 
study more and try again; thosc who succccdcd reccived the degrec of 
hsiti ts’ai, endtling them to membership in the literary class, and to pos- 
sible appointment to minor local offices; bur more imponant than this, they 
bccame cl^ible—either at once or after furrher preparadon—for the tri- 
ennial provincial examinadons, which offered similar but harder tests. 
Those who failed here might try again, and many did, so rhat some men 
passed fhesc tests after eighty years of living and srudying, and not a few 
died in the midst of the examinadons. Those who succccded were elisi- 


• FrtJFTi ihesc Io«l sdhcKjls rhe cHEldrcn might go ofi lo ont of the rane and poorly- 
cquipped colleges o^ the tiiipinc; inorc frequendy they studied T,vkh ti tutotn or wiih a 
fcw predous hooks, ac honw. Ni:edy srudcncs were o^cn Ænanced through such school- 
ing hy men of mcarts, on the ondemanding thac thcy vvouid rcnim the Join with iniwest 
PH their a.ppolnnncnc to office 2nd their iceess w ^sfjueetc," 
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ble for apporntmcnt to minor positions in the national service; and at the 
same time thcy were admirced to a final and cspccially scverc cxamination 
at Peking. Thcre in the Examination Hall were ten thousand cel Is, in which 
the contestanis, cribbed and confincd, lived with their own food and 
bedding for three separate days, whUe they wrote essays or theses on sub- 
jeets announced to them after their imprisonment. The cclls were un- 
heated, uncom fortable, ill-lighted and unsanitary; only the spirit mattered! 
Typical tests were the composltion of a poem on the theme: “The sound 
of the oars, and the green of the hiils and water"; and the writing of an 
essay on this passage from the Confncian Classics: “Tsang Tsze said, 'To 
possess ability, and yct ask of thosc who do not; to know mueh, and yct 
inquire of thosc who know little; to possess, and yet appear not to possess; 
to bc full, and yct appear empry.’ ” There was not a word in any of the 
tests abouc science, business or industry; the object was to reveal nor 
knowledgc but judgment and character. Those who survdved the tests 
were at last eligible for the higher officcs in the State. 

The defeets of the plan grew tn the coursc of time. Though dishonesty 
in taking or judging the tests was sometimes punished with death, dis- 
honcstv found a way. The purchasc of appoinmients became frequent 
and flagrant in the ninetcenth century ” an inferior officer, for cxample, 
sold twenty thousand forged diplomas before he was exposed “ The form 
of the triai essay came to bc a matter of custom, and students prepared 
themselves for it mcchanically. The curriculum of studies tended to for- 
nvjlize culeure and impede the progress of thought, for the ideas that cir- 
culaced in it had been standardized for hundreds of yeais. The graduates 
became an official and intellectual bureaucracy, naturally arrogant and 
humanly selfish, occasionally despotic and ofren corrupt, and yet immune 
TO public recall or Control except through the desperate resort of the boy- 
cott or the strikc. In short, the system had the faults that might bc ex- 
pected of any govemmental stmeture conceived and operated by men. 
The faults of the system belonged to the men, not to the system; and no 

other had less.* 

The merits of the system were abundant. Herc were no manipulated 
nominations, no vulgar campaigns of niisrepresentation and hypocrisy, no 

* “SeUmh." sap Dr, Ueuurerte, "hw an)' largr group of tnanliind tiMr m prospenout 
and so nearly contented as wck the Chlnesc wd« this g{>%-enwni:nol maekinety when 
it vi'as dwninattd by ihc abl« of the monarchs." ITiis waa iilKwisc thn e^mion of dic 

Itamed Gapl, Brirtldcy-’^ 
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sham batties of twin parties, no noisy or cormpe clccdons, no ascent to 
ofKce through a meretricious popularity. It was a democracy in the bese 
sense of the term, as equality of opportunity for all in the competition for 
leadership and plaoe; and it was an aristocracy in its finest form, as a gov- 
emment by the ablest men, dcmoctarically seketed from every rank in 
every generation. By this system the nattonal mind and ambition were 
tu med in the direction of study, and the national heroes and models were 
men of culture rather than masters of wealth,* It was admirable that a 
society should make the experiment of being rukd, socially and politically, 
by men trained in philosophy and rhe hnmankies. It was an act of high 
tragedy when that system, and the eniirc civilisation of which it formed 
the guiding part, were struck down and destroyed by. the inexorablc forces 
of evolution and hiscory, 

* “The Chinese," nid &r Roben Han. “worsliip taitnt; they delighi Jn liientiire, and 
cvcivwhcre chcy have thclr linie clubs for Icikrnliig^ and for each othcr's 

essa^"? aod vcrscs*^ 
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Revolution and Renewal 

L THE WHITÉ PKRIL 

The cojiflict of Asta and Europe—Tbe PoWtgtiese—The Spanish— 

The Diitcb—The Engbsb—The ophøn tråde—The Opium 
IVars—The 'Tai-p^mg Rebellion—The War ivith Japan 
—The aitempt to diswember Chhia—The “Opew 
Door^^—The Enipress Dowager—Tbe reforms 
of Kuang Hstt—His removal from poiver 
—The *‘BaxeTs"—Tbe hidevmky 

T F TOSE forces took the form of the Tndusrrial Revolution. A Europc 
vitalized and rejuvenated by the disco ve ry of mechanJeal power and 
its Application to cver-muliiplying machinery, found Itself capable of pro- 
ducing goods more cheaply than any nation or continent that still relied on 
handicrafts; it was unable to disposc of all these machlne products to its 
own population, becausc it paid its workers somewhat less tban the full 
value of their labor; it was forced to seck foreign markers for the surplus, 
and was driven, by imperialist neccssir\% to conquer the world. Under the 
compulsions of Invention and circumstance the ninctcenth cenrury bccame 
a world-wide drama of conflict betw^een the old, mature and fari^ued 
civilizatious of handicraft Asia, and the young, jejunc, and in\igorated 

civilisations of indtisrrial Europe. 

The Commercial Ret'olution of Columbus' time deared the routes and 
prepared the way for the Industrial Revolution, Discoverers refound old 
lands, opened up new ports, and brought to the ancient culrures the novel 
products and ideas of the West, Early in the sisteenth century the ad- 
venturous Portuguese, having esrabllshed themselves in India, captured 
Malacca, sailed around the Afalay Pemnsula. and arrived wirh their pic- 
turesque ships and rcrrible guns at Canton (1517). “Truculcut and law- 
less, regarding all Eastem peoples as Icgitimate prey, they were little if any 
better than ,.. pirates”;' and the nati%'es treated them as such. Their rep¬ 
resentatives Ur'ere imprisoned, their demands for free tråde were refused, 
and their seniements were periodically cleansed svith massacres by the 

803 
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frightcncd and InfuriartMl Chincsc. ]$ur in rccum for rhcir aid against othcr 
pirates, the Portugiicse were rewarded iti 1557 by rccciving from Peking 
fuU Liberty to set t le in Macao, and to govern it as ilieir own* Tbere they 
built great opium factories, employing nten, women and childrcii} one fac- 
tory alone paid to the Portuguesc provincial govemment a revenue of 
$1,560,000 per year." 

Thcn came the Spanish, conquering the Philippines (1571), and setting 
themselves up in the Chinese island of Formosa; thcn the Dutch; thcn, in 
1657, five Englislt vcssels sailed up the river to Canton, silenced with su- 
perior guns the batteries that opposed them, and disposed of their cargo/ 
The Pomiguese faught the Chincsc to smoke and buy tobacco, and, early 
in the cighteentb century, began the importation of opium from India into 
China. The Chincsc Government forbade its use by the pcople, but the 
habit hecame so widesprcad thac the annual consumption of the drug in 
China had raised its import ro 4,000 chests by the year t795.* The Gov¬ 
ernment prohibited its importation in that )xar, and rciteiutcd the prohi- 
bition in 1800, appealing to importers and population alikc against the 
weakening of national vitality by this powerful opiatc. The trade pro- 
cccdcd briskly despite these discouragements; the Chinese were as anxious 
to buy as the Europeaos ^\'e^e eagcr to seli, and the local officials gratefully 
pocketed the bribes connecred with the tråde. 

In 18 3 8 the Peking Govemment ordered the strict enforeement of the 
edict against the importation of opium, and a vigorous official. Lin Tze- 
hsii, commanded the foreign Importers at Canton to surrender such quan- 
titics as they held in thclr stores, When they refused he surrounded the 
ford^ q uarters, forced them to tum over to him 20,000 chests of the drug, 
and, in 3 kind of Canton Opium Party, destroyed the conteots com~ 
pleteJy. The Brirish withdrew to Hong Kong, and began the First “Opium 
^Var.” 'Hicy protested that it was not an opium war; thac their anger was 
rather at the insolent pride with which the Chinese Govemment had re- 
ceived—or refused to receivc—their representatives, and at the impediments, 
in the fomi of severe taxation and corrupt courts, which Chinese law and 
custom had raised against an orderly import trade. Thev bombarded thosc 
citics of China which they could reach from the coast, and compelled 
pcace by capturing control, at Chinkiang, of the Grand Canal. The Trcaty 

* The meaning of diis may bc fck by recalling tliat a vest-pocket packagc of opium 
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of Nanking avoidcd all mentioa of opium, ccdcd thc island of Hong Kong 
to rhe Britisk, forccd Chinese tariffs dov'n to five per cent, opened fivo 
“treaty ports” {Canton, Anvoy, Fooehow, Ningpo and Shanghai) to 
foreign trade, Icvicd uponChlnaan indemnity to cover thc cost of the \%rar 
and the destroyed opium, and stipulated rhat British citizens in China, when 
accuscd of violating lau's, should be tried and judgcd only by British 
courts* Other councrics, includlng the United States and France, asked 
and obrained thc application of these “extra-territorial rights” to their 
traders and natlonaJs in China, 

This war was thc beginning of the disintegration of the ancient regime, 
The Government had lost “face” in its dealings with Europeans; it had 
firsr scomed, then defied, then yieldedj and no courtly phrases could con- 
ceal thc facts from educated natives or gloating foretgners. At oncc thc 
authority of the Government was weakened wherever the news of its 
defeat penerrated, and forces tbat migltt have held their pcacc broke out 
now in open rebellion agalnst Peking. In 1843 an enthusiast named Flung 
1 Isiu-ch’uan, afcer 3 brief acqualntancc with Protestantism, and some vi¬ 
sions, came to thc conclusion ihat he had been ebosen by God to rid China 
of idolatry and con vert it 10 Christianity. Begmning with this modest pur¬ 
pose, Hung finaJly led a movcrncni to overthrow the Manchus and estab- 
lish a new dynascy—the T'ai P’iwg, or Greac Peace. His followcrs, actuated 
partly by religions fanaticlsm, partly by desire to reform China on West¬ 
ern Hnes, fought valiantly, smashed idols, slaughtered Chinese, destroyed 
many old libraries and acadcmics and the porcelain works at Ching-te- 
chen, capnired Nanking, held it for crtclvc years (1853-65), marched on 
Peking wlulc their Icadcr wallowed in luxnry and safety behind them, 
broke in to disordcr because of incompetent gencralship, were defeated, 
and feil back into the indiscriminatc ocean of Chinese humaoity.* 

In the midsc of this dangcrous T’ai-p^ing Rebellion thc Government was 
callcd upon to defend itself against Europe in thc Sccond “Opium War” 
(1856-60), Great Britain, supported in varying dcgrccs by France and 
thc United States, demanded thc legalizarlon of the opium trafhe (whicli 
had condnued, despite prohibitions, between thc wars), access to more 
ciries, and thc honorablc admission of ■V^'cstem envoys to the court at 
Peking. When thc Chinese refused, the Frcnch and English captured Can¬ 
ton, sent its V’'iceroy in chains to India, took the forts at Tientsin, Ad¬ 
vanced upon the Capital, and destroyed the Summer PaJacc in revenge for 
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the torture and cxecution of Allied emissaries in Peking. The victors 
forced upon the defeated a treaty that opened ten new ports and the Yang- 
tze RiTcr to foreign trade, arranged for the reception of European and 
American ministers and ambassaduis on terms of equality with China, 
guaranteed toJe ration of missiona ries and traders in every part of the 
countr^% rcmovcd missionanes from the jurisdiction of Chinese ofhcials, 
furcher freed Western nationals from the operation of Chinese laws, ceded 

to Grcat Britain a strip of the ma i nland oppositc Hong Kong, Icgalhied the 
importation of opium, and charged China with an indemnity to pay for 
the cost of her tuirion in Occidental ways, 

Encouraged by their casy victories, the European nations proceeded to 
help themselves to one piece of China after another. Russia took the terri- 
tory nonh of the Amur and east of the Ussuri River (1858); the French' 
revenged the dcath of a missionary by appropriating Indo-China (1860); 
Japan pounced upon her neighbor and civilizer in a sudden war (1894), 
defeated her in a ycar, took Formosa, liberated Korea from China for later 
(1910) absorption by Japan, and charged China an indemnity of S170,- 
000,000 for causing so mueh troublc.’ On condition that China pay an 
additional indemnity to Japan, Russia prevented Japan from also taking 
the Liaotung Pcniitsiila, whicli three ycars later Russia took over and forti- 
hed as her own. The murder of two missionaries by Chinese enabled Ger- 
many to seiee the peninsula of Kiaoehow (1898) . The realm of the oncc 
powerful govemment was divided into “spheres of influence,” in which 
one or another European power sccured special privilcges for mining and 
tråde. Alarmcd by the prospects of an actual partition, Japan, foresecing 
her own later need of China, joined with America in a demand for an 
“Open Door”: thai is, that while certain “spheres of interest” nnght bc 
rccognized, all nations should be allowed to tråde in China on cqual terms 
—tariffs and transport charges to bc the same for all. To put hersclf in a 
jaroper position for bargaining in thesc matters, the United States took over 
the Philippines (1898), and declaicd by this act her intention ro shaie in 
the struggle for Chinese trade. 

Meanwhile another and simultaneous act of the drama was being played 
behind palace walls in Peking. When tlic Allies ente red the Capital in 
triumph ar the close of the Second “Opium War” (t86o), the young em- 
peror, Hsien Feng, fled to jehol; there, a year laicr, he died, Icaving the 
thronc to his five-ycar-old son. The secondary^ wife -who had been the 
mother of this boy took the teins of empire in her hånds, and as Tz’u 
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Hsi—known to the world as thc “Dowagcr Empress’^^—govcrncd Chim 
ruthicssly, cv'^oicaJly atid wclT for a generation. In her youth shc had niled 
bv beaucy; now shc rulcd by her wits and her will. hen rhe son con-" 
venicntly dkd on approaching his niajority (1875)* Enipress, carcicss 
of preccdent and objection, placcd anothcr rninor—Kuang Hsu-on rhe 
thronc, and continucd to rule. For a generation, witb the help of elever 
statesmen likc Li Hung-chang, the doughty Etnpress kept China at pcacc 
and won for it a certain respect from thc predatory Powers. But the 
sudden invasion of China by Japan, and the rapid series of renewed 
spoliations by Europe af ter the trinmph of the Japanese, caiiscd a strong 
niovemcnt to rise in the Capital in favor of imitadng Japan’s imitation of 
the ^^'’est—i.e., for organizing a large army, build ing railroads and factoricS} 
and st ri ving to acquirc the industrial wealth wirh which Japan and Eurof« 
had financed their victories* The Empress and her advisets opposed tItis 
tcndency with all their influence, but it sccretly won the adherence of 
Kuang Hsu, who had now been |,x;niiirted to asccnd the throne as emperor 
in his own right. Suddenly Kuang, without Consulting “Old Buddha** (as 
her court called the Empress), issued to the Chinese pcoplc (1898) a series 
of asTonishing decrces which, if they could liavc been acccptcd and en- 
forced, would have advanced China vigorously and yet peaccably on the 
road to Westemization, and mighe have averted the fali of thc dynasty 
and the collapse of thc nation into chaos and misery. The young emperor 
ordcred the establishment of a new s)'stcm of schools. to teach not on ly 
the old Confucian Classics, but the scientific culmre of thc West; thc 
translation into Chinese of all the important works of Occidental science, 
literaturc and technologyi the encouragement of railroad building; and the 
reform of the army and the na\y with a definitc view to meeting the 
“crisis," as he put it, ‘Vherc we are beset on all sides by powcrful 
ncighbors who craftily seek ad vantage from us, and who are try ing to 
combine together in overpowering us,"' The Dowager Empress, shocked 
by whar scemed to her the prccipitate radicalism of these cdicts, impris- 
oned Kuan^ Hsu in one of the imperial palaces, annullcd his decrecs, and 

made herscif again thc govemment of China. 

A reaction now* set in against all ’\^kstcm ideas, and the subtle Dow- 
ager divened it amiablv to her purposes. An organi?.ation known as the 
/ Hq Ch’nJtt-litcrally ‘'Righteous Harmony Fists,*’ histo rically the “Box- 

” • A doivager is a wUcw endowcd-usually wiih a ride coming dowa to her frooi her 
(3nd husboncL 
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ers*—had been formed by somc rebels who wished to overthrow the 
Empress and her dynasty. She persoaded its leaders to tum the fury of 
their movement against invading foreigners rarher than against heiself. 
The Boxers acccptcd the mission, called for the expuls ion of al] aliens 
from China, and, in a frenzy of parriotic virtue, began to kill Christians 
indiscriminately in many sections of the country (1900). Allied soldlers 
agaln marched on Peking, this time ro protcct their nationals hiding in 
terror in the narrow quarters of the foreign Legations. The Emprcss and 
her court fled to Hsianfu, and the troops of England, France, Russia, 
Germany, Japan and the United States sacked tlie ciiy, kiJlcd inany Chi- 
nese in revenge, and iooted or ruined valuabie property.* The Allics im- 
posed iipon the broken Leviathan an indcmnity of 30,000,000, to be tx>l— 
lected by European control of Chinesc import customs and the salt mo- 
nopoly, Considerable portions of tbis indcmnity werc later retnitted to 
China by the United States, Great Britain, Russia and Japan, usually 
with the stipulation Chat the remitred sums bc spent in educating students 
from China in the universities of the remitting nation. It was a gesture of 
generosity, whlch proved more effeerive in the undoing of old China 

thad almosc any other single factor in this historie and tragic conflict of 
East and West. 


II. THE DEATH OF A CIVILIZATION 

The Indernnity swdents-Their iVestemic^athn^Thetr disintegra- 
the effeci hi Cbhia—The r&le of the niissiotiary-SitTi Tat-sejt the 
Christim-His youthful adzeJintrei-His meeting -with U Hung- 
chang-His plans for a revolmion-Tbeir mccess-Yuan Sbi- 
Wai-The death of Sun Yat-sen-Cbaos and pUiage-Com- 
munmn-^^The north pacified’^^biang Kai-shek-fapan 

in Majtclmria—At Sbangbai 


These "indcmnity students” and thousands of others now Icft China 
to explore the civilizarion of its conquerors. Many went to England, more 
to Germany, more to America, more to Japan;' every ycar hundreds of 
them werc graduated from the universities of America alonc. They 


came 


• dpnrn wmes: Ic , ArJl of horror through cv«y whrte b«om 

» Iwm th« forty mHSHMWty women and twtnty.five I ilde chUdr«. were buteheted bv 
the Ba«r^. Bot in Timgchow »loae a city where the Chia«c made no lesiaaoce and 
where there was no fighnog live htiitdred and scvtnty-thrcc Chinesc women of the 
tipper dass« commitred stucide rather ihao ™t%Jvc the indigBides they had suHcred.** 
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at an cariy and imprcssionablc age, befor« thcy had matured to the point 
of undcfstanding the depth and values of their own national culture. 
They drank in with graiitude and adni i ration the novcl cducation given in 
the science, methods, history and ideas of the West; thcy were amazed at 
the cotnforrs and vigorous life tliey saw about thcni, the frccdoni of the 
\V'cstern individ ual, and the enfranchisement of the pcoplc« They studied 
Western philosophy, lost faith in the religion of their fathers, and eitjoycd 
the position of respectable ladicals encouraged by their educators and 
their new environment in their rebellion agalnst all the elements in the 
civilizadon of their nativc land. Year by ycar thousands of such dcraci- 
nated youtits retumed to China, fretted against the slow tempo and ma- 
terial back w ard ness of their countiy, and sowcd in c very city the sceds 

of inquiiy and revolt, 

An endless chain of circumstanccs helped them. For two generations 
the mcrchants and niissionaries who had conquered China from the West 
had acted, willingly or not, as centers of foreign infcction; they bad lived 
in a style, and with such convforts and convenicnccs, as jnade the young 
Chincse about them anxious to adopc so promising a civilizacion; they had 
undeimined, in an activc nunority, rhe rcligious faith that had supported 
the old moral code; they had set onc generadon against another by advo- 
caring the abandonment of ancestor worship; and rhough thcy preaebed a 
gendc Jesus meek and mild, they were protected in emergcncies by guns 
whose size and efficacy offered the dominaring lesson of Europe to the 
Orient. Chrisrianity, which had been in its origin an upiising of the op* 
pressed, becamc once more, in thesc Cliinese convens, a ferment of rcvolu- 

don. 

One of the converts" was a tenant farmer ncar Canton. In 1866 this 
simple pcasant bccanie the father of a troublcsome boy whom the world, 
with no conscious sarcasm, would later christen Sun Yat-sen—i,e., Sun, 
the Fairy of Tranquillity. Sun becamc so Christian that hc defaced the 
images of the gods in the tcmplc of his nadve village. An oldcr brother, 
who had niigrated to Hawaii, brought the boy to Honolulu and placcd him 
in a school conducted by an Angllcan bishop and offering a thoroughly 
Occidental cducationRciuming to China, Sun entered the British Medical 
College, and became its first Chinesc graduate. Largcly as a result of these 
studies he lost all rcligious faith;" and at the same time the indignities to 
which he found hlmself and his fcllow Chinese subjcctcd at the fore'^^ 
controlled customs officcs and in the foreign quarters of the treaty ports 
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tumed his thoughts to revolution. The inability of a comipt and reaction- 
ary government to prevent rhe defeat of grtat China by llttlc Japan, or the 
commcrcial partttion of the country by European jxjwers, Jilled him with 
humiliation and resenrment, and made him feel that the first step in the 
liberarion of China must bc the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. 

His first move was characteristic of his self-confidence, his idealism, and 
his simplicity. He boarded a steamer and traveled sixteen hundred miles 
noith, at his own expense, to lay before Li Hung-chang, vice-regent of 
the Empress Dowagcr, his plans for reforming the country and restoring 
its prestige. Rc fused a hearing, Sun began a lifetime of advenrure and 
wandering in the tjuest of funds for a Chinese revolution, Hc won the 
support of many mcrcantile guilds and powerful secret societies, whose 
kadets were envious of the imperial aristocracy, and longed for a govem- 

ment in whlch the new manufacturing and rrading classcs would play a 
råle commensurate with their rising weaith. Thcn he traveled overseas to 
America and Europe, gathering modest sums from a million laundrymen 
and a thousand Chinese mcrchants. In London rhe Chinese Legation il~ 
kgally arteseed him, and was about to send him secrecly to China in chains 
as a traitor to his government, xvhen a missionary who had raughr him in 
his youth aioused the British Government to rescue him. For fif teen years 
more hc passed from cit)' to city over the world, collecting al] in all tw'o 
and a half million dollars for the Revolution; and appaiently he spent 
almost none of this money on himsclf. Suddenly, in the midst of his travels, 

a message informed him that the revolutionary forces had won the south, 
were winning the north, and had chosen him as Provisional President of the 
Chinese Republic. A fevv weeks iaeer he landed in triumph at Hong 
Kong, wherc, rxventy years back, hc had been humiliated by the British 
officials of the port. 

The Empress Dowager had died in 1908, ha ving arranged the deach 
of the imprisoned emperor Kuang Hsu the day before. She was suc- 
ceeded by Kuang’s nephew, P’u YL, now Emperor of jManchukuo. In the 
last years of the great Dowager and the first of her infant heir, many 
reforms in the direction of modemtzing China were effeeted by the Gov¬ 
ernment: raiiwaj's were buUc, chiefly with foreign Capital and under for- 
eign management; examinations for public officc were abandoned; 3 new 
system of schools was establ ished, a National Assembly was called for 
1910, and a nine-year program was laid down for the gradual establish¬ 
ment of a constirutional monarchy, culminating In universal suffrage 
growing step by step with universal education. The decrec announcing 
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This program addcd: “Any impetuosity showii in introducing these re¬ 
forms \vill, In the end, be so mueh hbo'r lost.”'* Bur che Revolurion could 
nor be halted by tbis dcathbed rcpcntancc of an ailing dynasty. On 
February 11, ipii, the young Fjnpcror, faced by revolt on every side and 
finding no army willing to defend him, abdicated; and the Regent, his 
mother, issued one of the most cbaractcrisric edicts tn Chincsc history: 

Today the peoplc of the whole Empire Itave their minds bem 
upon a RepubUe. ,., Tlie wIU of Providcnce is clear, and the pcople's 
wishes arc piain. How could I, for the sake of the glory and the 
honor of one fa mi ly, thivart the desire of tceming millions' Wherc- 
forc I, with ihc Einperor, dccide that the form of government in 
China shall be a conscitutional repoblic, to conifort the longing of all 
wlchln the Empire, and to act in harmony with the anclent sages, 
who regarded the chronc as a public hcri[age.“ 

The Revolu tionists bchaved magnanirnously to P’u Yi: they gave him 
his life, a rural palacc, a comfortablc annuity, and a concubinc. "Ihc 
Manchus had come in like lions, and had gone out likc lambs, 

The new republic paid for irs peaceful birth \vith a stormy life. Yuan 
Shi-kai, a diplomat of the old school, possessed an army rhat might have 
impeded the Revolution. Hc demanded the presidcncy as the pricc of his 
support; and Sun Y'at-sen, only beginnJng to en joy his office, yieldcd and 
retired magnificently to private life. Yuan, encouraged by scrong financial 
grou ps tiati ve and foreign, plotted totmkehimseif emperorand to found 
a new dynasty, on the ground that only in this way could the incipient 
break-up of Cluoa be stayed. Sun Yat-sen branded him as a traitor, and 
called upon his followers to renew the Revolution; but before the issuc 

could come to battic Yuan took sick and died, 

China has not known order or unity since. Sun Yat-sen proved too 
idealistic, too good an orator and too poor a stacesman, to take the teins 
and guide his nation to peacc. He pssed from one plan and theoty to an- 
other, offended his middle-class supporters by his apparcni acccptancc of 
cornmunism, and retired to Canton to teach and inspire its youth and occa- 
sionally to rulc its peoplc * China, lefr withouc a government thar all 
sectioii would rccognizc, deprived of the un ifving sjmibol of the mon- 
archy, broken of its habit of obedience to custom and law, and weak 
in the patriotism that attaches the soul not to a district but to the country 

——Jicd IT In 1915- at tbe most oppomui«! mpment for his ctmservMivef ene- 

inic£^ 
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as a wholc^ fcll inco an inrcrmittent war of north against south, of scc- 
tion againsc scctiorit of property against hunger^ of old against young. 
Advcnturers organizcd annics, ru led as tiichiius over isolatcd provinces, 
levied rheir ovvn taxes, raised their own opiuni “ and sallicd forth occa- 
sionally to annex new victims to their subjcct population, Industry and 
tråde, taxed by one victorious general af ter another^ fcll inco disorder 
and dcspaiT; bandits exacted tribute^ stole and kil led ^ and no organized 
force could Control rhem* Men became soldiers or thieves lest they should 
starve^ and ravaged the fields of men who^ so despoiled^, became soldiers or 
thieves Icsc they should starve. The savings of a lifetime or the modest 
stores of a thrifry family werc, as ofcen as not, appropriated by a general 
or looted by a robber band. In the province of llonan alone^ in 1931, there 
were 400,000 bandits*” 

In the midst of this chaos (1922) Russia sent two of its ablest diplo- 
marSt Karakhan and Joffe^ with orders to bring China into the circle of 
the Communist Revolution* Karak han prepared the way by sur rendering 
Russia^s claims to “extra-territorialit\^" and by signlng a trea ty rhat rec- 
ognized the full aurhoriry and mternational status of the revolutiona ry 
govemment. The subtic Joffe found little difficnlty in convcrting Sun 
Yat-sen ro sympathy with coinmunism^ for Sun had been rebuffed by 
every other power. In an ineredibly short time^ with the help of seventy 
Soviet officers, a new Nationalist army was formed and trained. Under 
command of Sun^s former secretaiy^ Chiang Kai-shek^ but guided Urgcly 
by a Russian adviser^ Michael Borodin, this armv marched northward 

gi ^ 

from Canton, conquered onc city after atiochcr, and finally cscablished its 
power in Peking.* In the moment of victory the victors di vided; Chiang 
Kai-shek atiacked the communist movement in Oriental styJe, and estab- 
lished a militaty dictatorship realisticaily responsivc to the will of business 

and finance. 

It is as difficult for a nation as for an mdlvidual to take no oomfort from 
a neighbor’s misfortune. Japan, which in the plans of Sun Yat-sen, was to 
be the friend and al ly of China against chc West, and which had stimu- 
lated the Chinesc revolt by her swift and successful Imitation of Europe 
in industry* diplomacy and war, saw in the dUorder and weakness of her 

‘ Fmn dl« dme on the city. whosc namc had iticant "nonhtm apEciil,” wsts rtnamed 
Peiping, "“the north pacifiejf*; the NatioiuJEt Govtmfncnt:^ order ta bc ncir 

its finiFiciaJ sources ar Shangh^ii, inaintaincd its headqiurrers ar tJie “souihfim capittl,"' 

Niinking^ 
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sMcicnt tcacHcr rd opportunity for solvin^ thc problems had srisen 
out of her very success. For Japan couJd not discourage the growth of 
her population without endaiigcriiig her capacity for sclf-defensc against 
obviously possible aggression; she could not support an locreasing popu¬ 
lation uniess she developed industry and trade; she could not devclop 
industry without importing iron, coal and other resourecs in which her 
own soil was dcficicnt, nor could she devdop trade profitably uniess she 
had a large share in ilte only great market lefe frec by the European 
colonization of the globe. But China was supposedly rich in iron and coal, 
and offered, at Jajian’s door, potentially the greatest maxket in the world. 
What nation, faced with the apprent choice between netuming to agri- 
culture and subjcction, or advancing to industrial imprialism and con- 
quest, could have resisred the tenaptation ro snatch the prizes of pros- 
trate China while the other imperial vultures were tearing one another’s 
throats on the ficids of France? 

So Japan, soon afrer the outbreak of the Great War, doclarcd herself 
at war with Gertnany, and pouneed upon the Kiaoehow territory which 
Germany had “Icased” from China sixteen years before. Then she pre- 
sented to the govemment of Yuan Shi-kai ‘Twcnty-Onc Demands” which 
would have made China a political and cconomic colony of Japan; and 
only the protest of the United States and the boyeott of Japancse goods 
in China under the Icadership of its enraged students prevented these 
commands from being enforeed- Students wept in the streets, or kil led 
themselves, in shame at the humilbtion of their country." The Japnese 
listened wirii cymical humor to the moral indignation of a Europe that 
had been gnawing at China for half a t enen ry, and waited patiendy 
for another opprtunity. It came when Europe and America were en- 
gul fed in the dcbacle of an imperialist industry that had depnded upon 
foreign tnarkets for the absorption of “surplus” products unpurchasable 
by their producers at home, Japan marched into Manchuria, set up the 
former empr nr of China, P’u Yi, first as preside nt, then as empror. of 
the new State of Alanchukuo, and by plirical alliance, cconomic penetra¬ 
tion and militaty control, placcd hersclf in a favored position for the 
exploitation of Manchuria's natural resourecs, anployable ppulation and 
commercial posslbiliries, The European world, which had proposed a 
moratorium on robbciy^ after it had gathered in all available spoils, joined 
America feebly in protests against this candid plundcr, but prcpaied, as 
aUvays, to accept victorj' as justification in the end. 
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The final humllianon cajne at Shanghai. Angcred by the sucoessful 
boyeott of her goods, Japan I ånde d lier undefeated troops at the richese 
port in China, occuplcd and destroyed the district of Chapei, and de- 

manded the restraint of the boyeott associations by the Chinesc Govern¬ 
ment. The Chinese defended themselves with a new heroism, and the 
Ninerecnth Route Artny from Canton, almosc unaided, held the wcll- 
equipped forces of Japan at bay for two months. The Xanking Govern¬ 
ment o^cred a compromlse, Japan withdrew from Shanghai, and China, 
nursing its wounds, resolved to build from the bottoni a new and more 
vigorous civilization, capable of preserving and defending Itself against 
a rapacious world. 


III. BEGINNTXGS OF A NEW ORDER 

Change hi the vil lage—hi the loirrt—Tbe fsctoTm—Cmmiierce^LsboT 
tmhm—Wages—Tbe nevi govermtient—i^ationalisin vs. Westemhation 

—The dethronemeTit of Confiicius—The reaction agahm religion—The 
nevi j/ioraiity^-Marriage in transition—Bhth Control—Co-education— 
The ‘^Nevi Tidé’* in literatiire and phUosophy—Tbe nevi language 
of literatttre—Hu Shih—Elements of destmetim—Eieinents of 

tenevsal 

Once cverythlng changed except the East; now there is nothing in the 
East that does not change. The most conservativc nation in historv has 
suddenly become, af ter Rnssia, rhe most radical, and is destroying with a 
will customs and institutions onec held inviolate. Ir is nor merely the end 
of a dynasty, as In 1644; it Is the moultlng of a clvUization. 

Change comes last and least to the village, for the slow sobriety of tlic 
soU does not encouragc innovation; c ven the new gcnerarion must plant 
in ordcr to rcap. But now se ven thousand miles of railroad traversc the 
countrj'slde; and though a decade of chaos and native management has 
left them in bad repair, and war has conscripted thent too often for its 
purposes, yct they bind the castem villages with the cities of the coast, 
and daily bear their trickle of Western novelties into a million peasanc 
homes. Here one may find such forelgn-des'ilish Lmportaiions as ke ro¬ 
sene, kerosene lamp, matches, cigarettes, even American wheat; for 
sometimes, so poor is transport, it coscs more to carry goods from the 
Chinese interior to the marine provinecs than it does to bring them to 
. these from Australia or the United States," It becomes clear that the 
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economic gtowth of a dvilization dcpends upon trarisportarion. Twenty 
rhousand miles of dirr roads have bcen built, over which, wirh Orienwl 
irregularitVT six rhousand buscs Travel^ ahvays full. When the gasolinc 
engine has bound chese innuiiierable villagcs rogcchcr ic will have accom™ 
one of the greatese 

e towns the triumph of the \Vest goes on more rapidly. Handi- 
crafes are dying under the compccition of cheaply-transported machinc- 
made goods from abroad; millions of artisans floundcr abour in unemploy- 
mcnCt and are drawn into die ja vvs of che facrories that foreign and do- 
mestic Capital is building aJong the coast. The hånd loom^ still spinning 
in the village^ is silene in the city; imported cotton and corton cloths fiood 
the counerj^ and textile faccorics rise to induet inipoverishcd Chinese into 
the novel serfdom of the mill. Grcat blast-fumaccs bum at Hangchow, 
as weird and horrible as any in the West. Cannerics, bakeriesT cement 
work% Chemical ivorks, brcwerics, dritilleries, power works, glass works. 
shoe factorics, paper mills, soap and candie factoriesr sugar refinerics—all 
of rhem have novv been planted on Chincsc soik and slowly trans form the 
domestic artisan into a factory hånd, The development of the nevv in- 
dustrics is rerarded becausc in vestmene hesicares in a world disordcred by 
permanent revolution; it is obstnictcd further by the difficultj'' and cost- 
lincss of transport, by the inadequacy of local raw matcrials, and by that 
amiable Chincsc habit which places the famUy above every other loyal 
and tums cveiy^ nadve office and factory Into a nest of genial nepotism 
and incompecence.^ Cortimerce, too, is impeded by inland tariff s and 
Coastal customSt and the universal demand for bribes or *^squccsie''';* but 
Ir is growing more rapidly than industr)% and plays the central rdle in 
the cconomlc transformation of China.* 

The new Industries have destroyed the guilds, and have throvvn into 
chaos the relations of employer and employee* The guilds had lived 
by regulating wages and prices through agrcements between owners and 
\^^orkers vvhose products had no rivals in local trade; but as transport and 
comnierce inereased, and brought distant goods to compete in every cown 
with the handl Work of the guilds, it was found impossible to Control 
prices or to regulate wages wiihout surrendering to the dictates of foreign 

• Grca^ Bricain doniinatcd the Impdn tmdc; ridw- li ^cc-ounts for 14^, the United 
States for Japan fot 279^;*" and the lapanKc Indership Li this held mouncs with 
everv Vftir. Bctwcca 1910 and 1930 Dtiuesc trådt intredsed 600% 10 sipproxmuuly 

onc and i half bidion dollarer” 



changes in Chinese history—the end of famme. 
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compedrors and capitaJ. The guilds have therefore disincegrated and 
di vid cd into chambers of coinnierce on the one side and labor unions on 
the other, The chainbcrs discuss order, loyalty and cconomic libeny, and 
the workers discuss starvadon. Srrikes and boyeotts arc frequent, bur chcy 
have been more successful in compelJing foreign concessions ro the Chin- 
cse Govemmenr than in raising the remnnerarion of labor. In 192S the 
Ocparrment of Social AfFairs of rhe Chinese jVlumcipaljtv of Shan^hai 
computed the averagc wccidy wage of the textile-mill workers as varylng 
from $i"73 men, and from St*fo to $1*78 for wonien, tn 

flour ni i Ils the male weekly ave rage pay was $1.96; in cement miils S 1.7 2; 
in glass works Sj.84; in match-factorics S2.11; among rhe sldlled workcis 
of the electric power plants, $3.10; m the machine shops, $3,24; among 
the printers, $4.55' The wcalth en joy ed by the printers was doubtlcss 
due to their betrer organisation, and the cost of suddenly rcplacing thcni. 
The first unions were formed in 1919; they grew in number and power 
undl, in the da^'s of Borodin, they proposed to take over the mana^^ement 
of China; they were repressed ruthlessly afrer Chiang Kai*shek’s* break 
with Russia; today the laws against them are severe, hiit they mulriply 
neverthelcss as the sole refuge of the workers against an indusrriai system 
thar has only begun to pass kbor Icgislation, and has not yet begun to 
enforce it."* The bitter destiturion of the city proletaires, working tiA'cIve 
hours a day, hovenng on the margin of subsistence, and facing starv atlon 
if employment should fail, is worse than the ancient povertv of the vil- 

lage, where the poor could not see the rich, and accepted their lot as the 
natural and immemorial fare of mankind. 

Perhaps some of these evils might have been avoided if the poliri- 
eaJ transformation of eastem China had not been so rapid and com- 
plcte. The mandarin aristocracy. though it had lost vitality and was dis- 
honored with corruprion, might have held the new industrial forces in 
check until China could accept them without chaos or slaverv; and 
then the growth of industiy would have generated year by ycar 2 new 
class that might have stepped peaccably into political power, as the man^ 
ufaerurers had disptaced the landed aristocracy of England. But the new 

o an army, without experieneed leaders. 

and without funds; the Ku<f7ffmt,vig, or People’s Party, established to liber- 
ate a nation, found that it must stand by while foreign and domestte capiial 
subjugated it; conceived In democrary and bapti^ed with the biood of 
communism, it became dependent upon Shanghaj bankers, abandoned 
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ilcmocracv for dictatorship, and tricd to dcsrroy the unions,* For tht 
Part)'’ dcpcnds upon the army, and the army upon moticy, and money 
upon loans; unril the Army is strong cnough to conqucr Chtna the Gov¬ 
ernment cannot tax China; and until it can tax China the Government 
must takc advice whcre it takes its funds- Even so it has accomplished 
inueh. It has brought back to China full Control over her tariff s and 
—within the intemarionalisni of finance—over her Industries; it has or- 


ganized, trained and equippcd an Array which may some day be used 
against others tlian Chinesc; it has cnlaj^d the area that acknowledges 
its authority, and has redueed, in thar area, the banditry that was stifling 
the nation’s econoraic life. It takes a day to make a rev-oludon, and a 
generation to make a govemtnent. 

The disunity of China rcflects and follows from the division that lics 
in the Chinesc soul. The most powerful feeling in China today is hacred 
of foreigners; the most powerful process in China today is imitation of 
forcigners. China knows that the West does not deserve this flattery, but 
China is forced by the very spirit and impetus of rhe times to give it, for 
the age offers to all nations the cholce of industrialism or vassalage. So 
the cThinese of the eastem citics pass from fields to factories, from robes 
to trouseis, from the simple melodics of the past to the saxophone sym- 
phonics of tlie they surrender their own fine taste in dress and 

fumiture and art, adum their walls Wlth European paintings, and erect 
Office buildlngs in the Icast attractive of American stylcs. Their women 
have ccased to compress their feer from north to south, and begin, in the 
superior manner of the Occident, to compress them from east to westT 
Their philosophers abandon the unobtrusivc and manncrly rarionalisfn 
of Confucius, and take up with Renaissance enthtisiasm the pngnacious 
rationalism of Moscow, London, Berlin, Paris and New York. 

The dethronemene of Confucius has somerhing of the character of 
both the Renaissance and the Enlightcnmenc; it is at onoe the overthrow 
of the Chinese Aristotlc, and the rejection of the radal gods. For a time 
the new state persecuted Buddhism and the monastic orders; likc the 
Revoluttonists of France, die Chinese rebels were frecthinkeis withouc 
conccalment, openly hosrile to religion, and worshiping only reason. Con- 
fucianism tolerated the popular faiths on the assumption, prcsumably, that 

« ]n toi? alone many thouitands of wcic cjtartiiecl for belongin^ to labot 


uniuits* 

t Sotne Chinese women pad their shoca to cortecal chc faet 


fhiz their fecE were bound* 
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as long as there Ls povcrty therc will bc gods; the Revolution, fondly be- 
licving Chat poverty can bc destroyed, had no need of gods. Confucianism 
rock agricuhurc and the famiiy for grantcd, and formulated an cthic de¬ 
signed ro maintain order and contcnt within the circle of the home and 
thc ficld; the Revolution is hound for industry, and nceds a new moraiity 
to accord with urban and individual iife. Confucianism cndured becausc 
access to policical office and scholarly occupatlons demanded a knowicdge 
and acccptance of ic; but the examinarions are gonc, and science takes the 
place of ethical and political philosophy in thc schools; man is now to bc 
moulded nor to govemment but to industiy. Confucianism ivas con- 
servarive, and checked thc ideals of youth with the caurion of old age; 
the Revolution is made of youth, and will have none of these aneJent 
resrraints; it smiles at the old sage’s warning that “hc who thinks thc old 
embankments useless and dcscroys them b sure to suffer from thc desola- 
tion caused by overflowing water.”*" 

The Revolution has, of course, put an end to official religion, and no 
sacrifice mounts any longer from thc Altar of Heaven to the impersonal 
and silent T'ieri, Ancestor worship b toleratcd, but vbibly decays; more 
and more the men rend to Icavc it to the women, who were once thoughe 
unfit TO officktc at rhese sacred rites. Half of thc Revoludonary Icaders 
were educated in Christian schools; but the Revolution, despite the iMeth- 
odism of Chiang Kai-shek, b un favorable to any supematural faith, and 
gives CO its schooJhooks an atheistic tint.* The new religion, whieh rries 
to fill the emodonal void Icft by thc departure of the gods, is national bm, 
as in RussJa it b communism. iMeanwhilc thb creed does not satbfv all- 
many proletaircs seck in the adventurc of oracles and mediums a réfuge 
from the prose of their daily toil; and the people of the \'illagc still find 
some solacc from their poverty in the m>'stic quiet of thc ancient shrines. 

Shom of its sanedons in govemment, religion and cconomic Iife, thc 
tradirional moral code, which scemed a generation ago unchangcable, 
dbintegrates with geometrical acceleration. Ncxt to the invasion of in- 
dustry the most striking change in thc China of roday b the destruction 
of the old famiiy system, and its rcplacemcnt with an individualism that 
leaves every man free and alone to face the world. Loyaley to the fam¬ 
iiy, on which the old order was founded, b superseded in theorv bv 
loyalty to the State; and as the novel loyalty has not yet graduated from 

* P. (575 at>ovc. Lattvrly thc “New Ufe" movement, let by Citiang Kai-shek has at- 
teflipEizd, wkti some success« to restore Confiicianism. ' 
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thcory into pi^ctlccr tht ntw society lacks a moral base- Agriculfuro 
favors the family because, before thc Corning of macliitier)> the land 
could most economically bc tilled by a group unlted by bluod and patemal 
authorlty^ Industry disrupts the family, because it offers its places and 
rewards to individuals ratber tban to groups, does not always offer tliem 
these rewards In thc same pkee, and rccognizes 00 obligation to aid the 
weak out of the resources of thc strong; thc natural communlsm of thc 
family finds no support in the bitter competition of industry and trade, 
The youngcr generation, always irked by the authority of the old, takes 
with a will to the anonjnnity of the city and the individualism of thc 
"job." Per haps the omnipotcncc of the father helped to precipltatc thc 
Revolution; the reactionar}'^ is always to blame for rhe excesscs of the 
radical. So’ Chlna has cut irself off from aU roots, and no onc knows 
whether It can sink new roots in time to save its cultural llfe, 

The old marriagc forms disappear with the authority of the family, 
The ntajority of marriages are still arranged by the parents, but In thc 
city marriage by frec choioe of the young tends more and more to pre- 
vaii, The individual considers himself frec not only to mate as he pleases, 
but to make experiments in marriagc which might shock the West- 
Nietzschc thought Asia right about women, and considered their subjec- 
tion thc only alternative to their unchccked ascendancy; but Asia is choos- 
ing Europe’s way, not Nletzsche's, Polygamy duninishes, for the Tnodem 
wife objects to a coneubine- Divorce is uncommon, but the road to it is 
wider than ever before.* Co-cducation is the rule in the universitles, and 
the free mingling of thc sexes is usual in the cities. Women have cstab- 
lished their owu law and medical schools, c ven their own bank “ T^ose of 
theni that are members of the Party have received thc franchise, and 
places have been found for them on the highest coimnittccs of both the 
Party and the Govemntent." ITey have tumed their backs upon infanti- 
cide' and are beginning to pracrisc birth Control, t Population has not 

* The ReTdunon grants h whsre bnth panics ask for ir; but where thc husband is 
under thim', or the wife is under rweuty-ftve, ihe conscut of the parencs is requirtd for a 
divorce. The old eanses for whkh thc husband may divorce his wife remaln in fora^ 
baiTcnresS. infideUty. negiect of duty, loquaelty, thievisbress, jealousv', or serdous ^ 
case- but these aie not allowed m apply tf the wife has mtHimed three yeans fot her 
husbsnd’s paicnis, or has no fantily to return to, or has b«n faitltful to her husband 

durinit his rise from povett>' to wealth.' 

fThe frank display af cotiuaccpmc deviees in Oiinesc drug-stores aiay suggest w the 
\V'est a convenient escape froni the ‘'Yellow Perfl.” 
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noticeably mcreased sincc thc Revolution; pcriiaps the vast tide of Chinese 
humanity has begun to cbb." 

NevenheJess fifty thousand new Chinese. are bom every dav.** They 
are destined to be new in c very way: new in the cut of their cloches 
and their hair, new in education and occu pation, in habits and manners, 
in religion and philosophy. The queue is gooe, and so are the graceful 
manners of the oldcr time; the hatreds of revolution have coarsened thc 
spint, and radicals find It hard to bc coiirteous to conserv'ativcs." The 
phlegmatic quality of the ancient race is being changed by the speed of 
industry into something more expressivc and volatile; these stolid faces 
conceal activc and cxcitable souls. The love of peace tliat came to China 
after centtirics of war is being brolten down by thc contemplation of 
national dismembcmicnt and defeat; thc schook are drilling every student 
into a soldier, and the general is a hero once more. 

The whole world of education has been transformed. The schools 
have thrown Confucius out of the window, and taken science in. The 
rcjection was not quite ncccssuy for the admission, since the doctrine 
of Confucius aoeonded well with the spiric of science; but thc conquest 
of thc logical by the psychological is thc warp and w'oof of history. 
Mathematics and mechanics are popular, for these can nvake machincs; 
machines can make wcalth and guns, and guns may preserve liberty. 
Medical educadon is progrcsslng, krgely as the result of the cosmopoli- 
tan bcncficcnce of the Rockefeller fortune.* Despice thc impoverish- 
ment of thc country, new schools, high schools and colleges have muld- 
plied rapidly, and the hope of Young China b that soon cveiy child wiil 
reccive a free education, and that dcmocracy may be widened as educa- 
rion grows. 

A re\'^olution akin to that of the Renaissance has come to Chinese litcra- 
ture and philosophy, The imponation of Western texts has had thc fer- 
dlizing idflucnce that Greck manuscripts had upon thc Italian mind. And 
just as Italy, In her awakening, abandoned Latin to w-rite in the vcmacular, 
so China, under the leadership of the brilliant Hu Shih, has tu med the 
p>opular “Mandarin" dialcct into a iiterary language, the Pe/-f/jw, cx- 

• In 19ji thc Union OolJtgt, J livc-iniUiein dolkr gifr of John D. Rockefeller, 

Jr, Vil opened m medical students of cither sex. The China MedicaJ Board, finaneed 
by the Rocliefeiler Foundation, mainuins nioeeeect hospitsls, three medical schools, ind 
SLXiy-five schoLu^pSr" 
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prcsscd in a diousand—insrcad of the craditional forry tKousand—charac- 
icTSy and easily Icamcd bv' the pcople. Hu Shih took his liieraiy fate in his 
hånds by writing m this "plain language” a Histifry of Cbmese PhHosophy 
([919). His courage carricd rhe day; haJf a thoiisand pcriodicals have 
adopted Fei-Hua, and this simple medinni has been made rhe official wric- 
ten language of the schools. Through the new vvriring the Mandarin 
specch is bclng rapidly spread through out the provinoes; and perhaps 
^!Tthin the century Chlna will have onc language, and be ncar to cultural 

unity again. 

Under rhe stimulus of a popular language and an eager pcople, htera- 
turc fiourishes. Novels, poems, histories and plays become almost as 
niimerous os the population. Newspapers and pcriodicals cover the land. 
The literature of the West is being translared en ?uiisic, and American 
motion pictures, expounded by a Chinese interpreter at the side of the 
screen, are deligluing the profound and simple Chinese soul, Philosophy 
has rceumed to the greac he redes of the past, has given them a new 
hearing and exposition, and has talten on all rhe \ngor and radicalism of 
European thought in the sbtteenth century. And as Italy, newly freed 
from ecclesiasrical Icading-strings, admired the secularism of the G reck 
mind, so the new China listens with cspeclal eagemess to Western think- 
CIS liite John Dewcy and Bertrand Rtissell, whose indcpendence of all 
rheology and respect for experience and experimene as the only logic, 
accord completciy with the mood of a nadon that is erying to have its 
Reformadon, Renaissance, Enlightcnment and Revoludon in one gen¬ 
eration.* blu Shih scoms our praise of the “spiritual values” of Asia, and 
finds more spintual worth in the reorganbadon of industry and goveri^ 
ment for rhe climinarion of poverty tlian in all the “wisdom of the East. 
He dcscribcs Confucius as “a very old man,” and suggests that a bccter 
perspective of Chinese thought would appear if the hcrctical schools 
of the fifth, fourth and third centuries b.c. were given their duc place in 
Chinese history.* Nevcrthcless, in the midst of the svvirling “New Tidc” 
of which he has been one of the most a«ive leaders, he has kept suffi- 


• Lacteriv, under che Lnflucncc oJ Ghvang Kai-^åtek's Ne^v rriovemcxit, thfi 
ccpmnc^: of Wesrem luwlcli m mind aad momU has abared; Chtni ^nd arc begin- 

a\nz 10 their own irwrioc-pliirtiires; radicaliati is gi ving beføre a renewed 

dfNwnarisin; and Chfni is tcnding to pm wkh Japa^a in a icvalt against EtM^pciD and 

Amcrik’aji id^is and waj'^ 
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cicnt sanlty to see che valuc cvco of old ment and he hiis formubted the 
problem of hk country perfcctly; 

It would surely bc a great loss ro mankind ac large if the accept 
tance of this nevr civilbwtion shouLd take the form of abrupt dis- 
piaeement instead of organic assimilarion, thereby causing rlie dis- 
appearaocc of the old civil ization. The real problem, rhereforet may 
be restared thus: How can wc best assimilare mndem civilization in 
such a manner as to make it congcoial and congruous and continu- 
ous with the civilization of our own niaking?* 


All the surface conditions of China today rempt t!ic obsen-er ro con- 
cludc that China wiJI not solve the problem. W^hen onc contemplarcs the 
dcsolarion of Chma’s helds, biigheed with drought or niincd with fioods, 
the w^c of her timber, the srupor of her exhaustcd peasants, the high 
mortality of her ch i Id ren, rhe unnerving toil of her factory-slavcs, the 
discase-ridden slums and rax-ridden honics of her citics, her bribe-in- 
fested commerce and her foreign-dominated industry, the cormption of 
her govemment, tlie weakness of her defenses and the bitter factionalism 
of her people, one wonders for a moment whether China can ever be 
great again, whether she can once more consiime her conquerors and live 
her own Creative Hfe. Bur under chc surfacc, if we care to look, wc mav 
see the factors of convalesccnce and rcncwal. This soil, so vast ln extent 
and so varied in form, is rich in the minerals that malte a country indus- 
trially great; not as rich as Richtofen supposed, bur almost certainly richer 
rhan the tentative survep of our day have reveaJed; as industry nioves 
inland it uHll come upon ores and fuels as unsuspected now as the mineral 
and fuel wealth of America was undreamed of a century ago. This 
nation, after three thousand years of grandciir and decay, of repeated 
deaths and resurrecrions, exhibits today all the phvsJcal and mental^vital- 
ity that wc find in its most Creative periods; rhére is no people in rhe 
World more vigorous or more intelligent, no other people so adaptahle 
to cireumstance, so resistanc to dfecase, so rcsilient after disaster and suf- 
fering, so trained by history to calm cndurance and patient recovery 
Imagination cannot describe the possibilitics of a civilization mlngling 
the ph\'sical. labor and mental resnurces of such a people with the tcch- 
nological equipmenc of modem industry. Very probably such wealth will 
be prqduccd in China as even America has never known, and once again. 
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as SO often m the past, Cluna will Iwd thc world in luxufy and thc art 
of life. 

No victory of arms, or tyranny of alien financc, can long supprcss a 
nation so rich in resourccs and vitality, TKc invader will lose funds or 
paticnce bcfore thc loim of China wdl losc vlrillty; within a centut)^ 
China will have absorbed and civilizcd her conquerors, and will have 
leamcd all the tcchniquc of what iransicnrly bears the namc of modem 
indnstry; roads and Communications will give her unity, economy and 
thrift will give her funds, and a strong govemment will give her ordcr 
and peacc* Every chaos is a transition. In thc end disorder c ures and 
balances itsclf with dictatorship; old obstacles arc roughly cleared away, 
and fresh growth is free. ReAolution, ILke dcath and style, is the removal 
of rubbish, the surgery of thc supcrfluous; ir comes only when the te arc 
many rhings ready to die. China has died many times bcforc; and many 

times she beén rebom. 
















B. JAPAN 

Gffcic YainactJ (Jipw) Is a di vine counery. Te is ofily our 
bnd whoM foundatkjns were iirsc iiid by the Divinc Ancestor, 
Il jiloiit lus been transrisiiTcd by tHe Sun CjiKldess lo a lurig 
line of htr dcsccndaots. Therc ts norhing of this kind ifi 
foreign courtcries. Therefpte k is callcd the Divine Land. 

-^Chihafitfa Kifulfatahfj 13 ^ 4 ^ m Aivrdai^bf 
History of Japan, i, 57 
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1 . THC HlSTDRlCAl- BACSCROirXD 


1 . FrbKftrve 

Ol. 66aBjjL: Entranct of the iMoi^gcils 
Cl. 66 o-$« 5 Jiminu, Empcror (?) 

412-jj Ajj.: Inl(yo, Einpcror 
51 ? Aj t BuddhisTn cjikcs Japan 
ShoToku Taishi^ Elegent 
Suiko, Enipircsis 
645: The Grat Reforni 

1. Imp^riai Japsm: 

<S68-];i; Tcnchi Tentio, Empcror 
690-702 [ Jito^ Empress 
^7^7<>7- Monuntt, Empcror 
yoi: "The Tajho Codc of L^vi% 

710-94; The Htijo Hppch^ Nara dit capiiai 
724-56: Shomu, Empcror 

749-59 p 765-70: Koken, Empress 
794-11921 The Htiaji EfKHihi KyoEo the 

dpiial 

877 - 949 : Yoæcu Empcror 
$9^50! Dalgo, EmperDr 
901 - 22 : The Period of Engi 

5. Ftudid fapmi: 

u^: Y oritoma 

1203-19; ^Ifmimoco Sanernmo 

[200-1333: Tte Kar^faktira Bakufu 
1199-1333; The Hojo Regency 


1122-S2; Nichiren, foimder of the Lotu$ 

Seer 

1291: Kublai Khan inridEi^s Japan 
Go E>dgOp Eniperøi: 

Aihikagfl Shogem^e 
ij 87“1?5= Voshimitso 
[436-80: YcKshimasa 
1573-81: Xobujiaga 
1581-98: Hidty oshi 

1591: Hideycshi fails m cotiquer Rom 
1597: Hideyoshi txpcEs rhe pneso 
1600: Batde of Sebgahira 
1603-1867: Tbe ToÉigd^jt Shi>gtma£^ 
1603-16; lyeyam 
1605: Siegc of Osaka 

1614; lyei-'asu'fi ajid-Chrisdan edl« 

1605-23: Hideiada 

1623-51: lytmitsu 

1657; The fire of Tokyo 

1680-1709: Tstinayoshi 

1688-1703: The period of Gcfiroku 
1709-12: Zyenobu 

*7 ^^45= Yoshrmunc 

1721: Yoshimujic todifies Japanesc law 

1787-[836: lyenari 

1853-8: Ey^da 

1858-66: lytmochi 

r86M; Keitl 


2 -rrEJCA.TUKE 


II. 

Segaw-ara Michkane, Patron Saint 
of Letters 

1. Pr?ef7y; 

665-731; Tahico 
o. 737: Hitomaro 
724-56: Akahito 
750: The ^Uanyo^hu 
8S3-946: Tsurav^ahi 
905? The K<fkmsba 
] [18-90: Sam'o Hoslu 
1134: The ffydjtii=i:/7/-ijrriii 
*^3-94- Maesura Badio 

Lady Kaga no-Chiyo 

z. Z?rj 7 ;iit: 

1350-1650: The No fhys 
1653-1724: ChikamatMi: Moozayemoii 


3r Fiction: 

Lady Muriaki no-^iktbu 
ioot-4; The Gtnji Mtjjiogaiwi 
i76r-i8id; Santo Kiciikii 
1767-18451 Kyolfiitei Bakin 
o. iSjt: Jippensha tkku 

4. Hmery and Seh^artbipi 

71 li The Kttilki 
yiO' The Nihongi 

1^54= KJtibatakc's rmtosboioki 

1611-1704; Micsti-ktini 

i 6 io: Hiytthi Razai, fo„nds UolvcisJly of 

Tokvo ^ 

1657-1725: Arai l^akijseki 
1697-17159' Mabuehi 


* Dates of itdcrs orc of their accession and their dcaih 
sassinated or deposed. 


75^1^1+ -Moco-orj Norinaga 


SflV'craJ abdicared. 


or wtrt 
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5. The Bsiay: 

Ca, low: Lady 3*^1 ShonagM 
1154-1216: K^wo rn^-Chortiei 

6r Tbihiophy: 

15^0-1^19: FaiiMrari Scig^va 
I5e;j-id57^ Hayashi Razan 


f* ArcbUectffre: 

Ca. 616; The tcmples of Horiuji 
Ca. 1400: The of Vos 3 iiiiiiisu 

154^-90; Kano Vcitoka 
Cs.. 1650: The MauSdlcwn of lyfiyasu 

jp ScuiptJfre: 

747: The Nara DmhuiSti 
774-fij5: Koho Daishi 
1180-1110: Unkei 
1152: The Kajnatqn D^ibutiu 
1594-1634: HidarJ Jingaro 

j, Poftery: 

Ca. 1129: ShiroMfnon 

Ca. 1650; Kaklemon 
Ca. 1^55= Ninsei 
i^j-^1743: Kciuan 
Ca- Goto Saijiro 
0+1855? Zeiigoro Hdz«d 

4. Pffjmfnj: 

Ca.950: Kose no-Kanaoka 
Ca. ioio: Takayoshi 


1^-48: Nak&ye Tojti 
1630-1714: Kiibjira Ekkea 
1619-91; Barizan 

1627-1705: Ito Jinsai 
1666^1718: SonJ 

1670-1736: Im To^ 

m. Axt 

Ca. 1017: YelshLn Sozu 
[053-1140: Toba Sojo 
114&-1205: Fuji^'ajra Tal:aiiabii 
Ca. [250; Keion (?) 

Ca. 1250: Tosa Gon-no-kiimi 
J351-1427S Clio Densu 
[400: Shubun 
1420-1506: Sesshiu 
Or (490; Kma Ma^anobo 
1476-1559: Kano Mocooobo 
C^. 1600: 

1578-1650: Iwasi Macabei 
1602-74: Kano Tanyu 
f6i8^: Htshikawa Momnoha 
1661-1716: Korln 
1718-70: Haninobii 
1733-95: Maru^-ami Okyo 

1742-1814; Kiyooagia 
1747-1 Bl I: Zo^n 

1753-1806: Uramaro 
Ca. [790: Shamko 

[760-1849: Hokusai 
T797-1858: Hiroshige 


nr. niE ne^t japan 


1853: Admtr^ Perry trtwrs Urag;a Bay 
1854: Admiral Perry's second visit 
1854: Treaev of Kanagawa 

1862: The ^l^cha^dson Affair ^ 

1862: The bombardment ol Kagtahlma 
1S63: Iio and Jnouyc visk Euro|:« 

1868: Resroracioo of che imperial ponxr 

186S-1911: Mei}u Emperor 

1870: Tokj'o bflcom« the impcnal »pitaJ 

187 [; AboLidon of feudal tsm 

1872? Fim Japancse railw-ay 

1877: The Saisuma Rebellion 

1889: The new Consdtu«^ 

1S94: Tlie Wat vt ith Chloa 

1895: The artrtesarion of Formoa 

1902-12? The Anglo-Japincsc Alliance 


1904: The War wJrh Rxrøa 
1910: The aimcEadorL of Korea 
1912: Ertd of the Meijt Era 
1912-25: Taisho^ Emperor 
1914: Caprure of Tsingeao 
1915: The Twenr>'H?iie Pcimnda 
[917: The Lansing-Ishil j.-\grec2nciic 
192;: The Washington Confefence 

19:4? TTic rcstricrlon of Japancse knniigfa 

don into America 
1925; FJifohicDv Empcror 

1931: The invasion of ^lanchuria 

1932: The anack at Shanghai 

1935: Nocie:« gk’cii [O rcrtiiinaie VVashing 

con Agieement in 1936 
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CHAPTER XXVIll 


The Makers of Japan 

T he history of Japan is an unfinishcd drama in which three acts have 
faeen played. The lirsr—harring the primitive and Icgendary centurks 
—is classical Buddhist Japan (jji-i6oj a.d,), suddenly civiliaed by China 
and Korea, rehned and sof tened by religion, and creating the historie 
mastcrpicccs of Japanese lltcracurc and art. The second is the feudal and 
peacefuJ Japan of the Tokugawa Shogunate (1603-1 S£6), isolatcd and self- 
contained, secking no aiicn territory and no cxtcmal rrade, content with 
agriculrure and wedded to an and philosophy. The third act is modem 
Japan, opened up in 1853 by an American fleet, foreed by conditions 
wichin and without Into trade and industry, seeking foreign matcrials 

and markets, fighting wars of irrcpressible expansion, imitating the im- 
perialistic ardor and methods of the West, and threatening borh the 
ascendancy of the white race and the peace of the world. By every his- 
torieaJ precedent the next act will be war. 

The Japanese have studied our civilisation care fully, in order to absorb 
its values and surpass it. Perhaps we should bc wise to siudy the ir civil i- 
zatlon as patienciy as they have studied ours, so that when the crlsis comes 
that must issue eicher in war or understanding, we may be capablc of 

uuderstanding. 

I. THE CHILDREN OF THE GODS 

Hovi Japan was created-~Tbe råle of eartbqtiakes 

In the beginning, says the oldesc of Japauese histories,' werc the gods. 
Male and female they were bom, and died, until at last rwo of them, 
Izanagi and Izananu, brother and sister, were com manded by the elder 
deities to create Japan, So they stood on the Hoating bridge of heaven, 
thrust down into the ocean a jcAVclcd spear, and held it aloft in the sky. 

The drops that fell from the spear became the Sacred Islands, By watch- 
ing the tadpoics in the water the gods learned the secret of copulation; 
Izanagi and Izanami mated, and gave binh to the Japanese race. From 
Izanagi's Icft eye was bom Amaterasu, Goddess of the Sun, and from 
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her grandson Ninigi sprang in di vine and unbroken lineagc ail the em- 
perors of Dat Ntppon. From that day until this there has been but onc 
imperial dynascy in Japan/ 

There were 4^213 drops from chc jcwcled spear, for there are that 
number of Islands in ihe archipelago called Japan.t Six hundred of them 
are inhabited, but only fivc are of any considcrable size. The largesc— 
Hondo or Hoashu—is 1^130 miles long^ averages some 73 miles in width^i 
and contains in irs 81,000 square miles half the arca of the islands. Thcir 
siruatioa, like their recent history^ rcscmbles that of England: the sur- 
rounding seas have protected them from conquest, whilc their 13,000 
miJes of scacoast have made them a seafaring pcoplc, destined by geo- 
graphical encouragement and commercial necessity to a vtddespread mas¬ 
tery of the seas. Warm winds and currencs from the south mingle with 
the cool air of the mountain-tops to give Japan an English cUrnate, rich 
in min and cloudy day s/ nourishing to shorc but rapid-running rivers^ 
and propirious to vegetation and scenerJ^ Herc, outside the cidcs and the 
slums, half the land is an Eden in blossom-riinc; and the mountaJns are no 
tumblcd heap of rock and dirt, but anistic forms deslgned, like Fuji, in 
almost perfeet lines* 

Doubtlcss these Isles were bom of earthquakcs rather than from drip- 
ping spears/ No other bnd-except, perhaps, South America-has suf- 
fered so hitterly from convulsions of the soiL In the year 599 the earth 
shook and swallowed villages in its Jaughterj meteors fell and comets 
flashcd, and snow whltencd the strcecs in mid-July^ drought and famine 
followed, and millions of Japnese died. In 1703 an carthquake killed 
32,000 in Toky'O alone. In 1885 tlic Capital was wrecked again; great 
clefts opened in the earth, and cngulfed thoi^sindsj the dead were carried 
away in cartloads and buried eu masse- In 1923 carthquake, tidal ’wave 

and fire took 100,000 lives in lokyo, and 37,000 in ^okahama and near- 

_ ^ _ 

• If ihs aeetiunr b* questioncd as unprobablc, th? objeetjon has lorgf since been 
ans^vtred by tbe most uifluiucial of Japanese critks, Mrto-iMi: “Thr Tety mconsmvncy 
is the ptWif of tbe aothenticiiy of the record: for who would have gone out of his wiy 
to inveiii a story appareudy so ridiculous and incredible? 

+ The natne }«patt s probably a corruprion of the IVSalay word for the Islajids-^jp 
or Japtin; this is a rendering of the Japanese term ffippon, ivbich in nira is a comip’ 
don nf the Qiltiesc name for “the plane ihe svin gomes fram"-/ib.(wfl, The ;apaiKsc 
usually prefis to Nippffit the adiccrive Oai, incantnF “GreaL"" 

tFu]i-san (less classically Fuji-yjma}, idol of airisra and pdests, approxiniates lo a 
gendy slopJng eone. Many thousands of pilgnms ascend its feer in any year- 

Ftiji (Ainii for “fire") erupted laa in 1707.* 
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by; Kaniakura, so kind to Buddha, \v 3 S almost totally destroyed/ whllc 
ihc benign colossus of the Idindti saint surv'ived shaken but utipcnurbed 
amid the rums, as if to illustratc tbc chicf Icsson of Imcory-thar the 
erods can bc silent in many bngtiages. The pcople were for a moment 
ptKzIed by this abundance of disaster in a land di vinely crcaicd and rulcd; 
at last chey explained the agitations as due to a large subterranean fish, 
which wri'ggled when its sliunbcr was distu fbed.' They do not scem to 
have thought of aband oning this advenrurous habitat; on the day after 
ihe last great c^uake the school-childfcn used bits of broken plaster for 
pencils, and the tiles of their shattered homes for slates.' The nation bore 
patiently these lashings of circumstancc, and emerged from repeated ruin 
undiscourageably industrious, and ominously brave. 

n. t>RlMm\'E JAPAN 

Racial cornponents — Eariy cmliiatwn — Ke/igJon — 

Buddhisrn—Tbe be^intings of art—The “Great Refomt" 

Japanesc origins, like all others, are lost in the cosmic nebnla of theoty. 
Three elements appear to be mi ngled in the race: a primitive white strain 
through the “Ainus” who seem to have entered Japan from the region of 
the Amur River in ncolithic times; a ycllow, iMongol strain coming from 
or through Korea about the scvcnih centur^'^ before Christ; and a browm- 
bbek, Malay and Indonesian strain filtering in from the Islands of the 
South. Here, as elscwhere, a mingling of diverse stocks preoeded by many 
hundreds of ycars the establishment of a new racial type speaking with a 
new voice and creating a new civilization. That the mixrure is not yet 
complcte may be seen in the contrast bctw'een the talJ, slim, long-hcaded 
aristocrat and the short, stout. broad-headed common man. 

Chincse annals of the fourth century dcscribe the Japanese as “dwarfs,” 
and add rhat “they have neither oxen nor wild beasts; they tattoo tbeir 
faces in patterns \^r\nng with their rank; they wear garments woven in 
one picce; they have spears, bows and arrows tlppcd with stooc or iron. 
They u'car no shoes, are law-abiding and polygamous, addicted to strong 
drink and long-livcd. . . . The women smear their bodies with pink and 
scarlet” pint." “There is no theft,” these records State, “and lirigacion 
is infrequent" “ civilisation had hardly begun. Lafcadio f leam, with 
uxorious clairv oyance, [>ainted this carty age as an Eden unsullicd with 
exploitation or p'overty; and Fenollo^ pictured the peasantry as composed 
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of independcnt soldier-genricmcn " Handicrafts cmic over from Korea 
in the rhird centuiy a.d., and werc soon organized inco gu ilds,’* Beneach 
these free artisatis was a considerablc sk ve class;, reeruited from prisons 
and bao:lefields.“ Social organization was partly feudal, partly tribal; 
some peasanrs tillcd the soil as vassaJs of landed barons, and caeh elan had 
ics well-nigh sovereign hcad.“ Government was primitively loose and 
weak. 


Animism and totemism, ancestor worship and se;t worship" sadsded the 
rcligious needs of the early Japanese, Spirlts were evcn,Tvhere—in the 
planets and stars of the sky, in the plants and insects of the fiéld, in irees and 
beasts and men*** Dcitics innumerabJe hovered over the hnme and its in- 
mates, and danqcd in the flame and glow of the lamp “ Divination was prac- 
twd by buming the boncs of a decr or the sheU of a tortoisc, and studying 
with expert aid the marks and lines produeed by the fire; by rhis means,' say 
the ancient Chinese chroniclcs, “they ascertain gond and bad luck, and 
whether or not to undenake joumeys and voyages.*'" The dcad were 
feared and worshiped, for their ill will might generatc mueh mischief in the 
World; to placatc them precious objects werc piaeed in their graves—for ex- 
ample, a sword in the case of a man, a niirmr in the case of a w'oman; and 
prayers and delieacics were offered before their ancestral tablets everv dav.“ 
Human sacrifices were resoited to now and then to stop excessive rain or to 
ensure the stability of a building or a wall; and the retainers of a dead lord 
were occasionally buried with him to defend him in his epilogue.** 

Out of ancestor worship came the oldest living religion of Japan, Shinto, 
the Way of the Gods, took three forms; the domestic cult of family an- 
cestors, the communaj cult of elan ancestors, and the state cult of the im¬ 
perial ancestors and the founding gods. The divinc progenitor of the im¬ 
perial line was addressed with humble petitions, se ven times a year, by the 
emperor or his representatives; and special prayers were offered up to him 
w'hen the nation was embarking upon some particularly holv causc, likc the 
taking of Shantung (1914) “ Shhito rcquired no creed, no'daborate rioial, 
no moral code; it had no special priesthood, and no consolitig doctrine of 
immortality and heaven; all that ic asked of its devotees was an occasional 
pilgrimage. and pious revenmee for one’s ancestors. the emperor, aiid the 

pasT. It was for a time superseded because it was too modest in ils rewards 
and its demands. 


In jji Buddhism, which had entered Oiina five hundred years before 
passed over from the continent, and began a rapid conquest of Japan. Two 
elements met to give it victory: the religious needs of the peoplc and the 
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politica] necds of thc State. For it was not Buddha’s Buddhism that camc, 
agnosric, pcssimistic and puritan, dreammg of bliaful extinction; Jt was the 
Mahayana IJuddliism of gentic gods likc Amida and Kwannon, of cheerful 
cercmonial, saving B&dhisatt'was, and personal inunoftaJity, B«tcr stiU, it iit- 
culcatcd, witK irresistihie gracc, all thosc vlrrucs of piety, pcaeefulness and 
obedicnce which niakc a pcoplc amenable to govcmmcnt; it gave to the 
opprcssed such hopes and consolatiors as might reconcile them to content 
with dieir simple lot; it redeemed the prosc and routine of a lahorious lifc 


festival; and 


’ivkh the of mvrh and prayer and thc drama of eolorful 

It offered tn the pcople cliat iinity of fccling and be lief wliich statesmen liavc 
aJwavs wclcomed as a source of social ordcr and a pillar of national strength. 

We do not kno^v whether it was statesman^ip or piet>" that brought 
victoiy’ to Biiddhism in Japn. When, in 586 a.d., thc Emperor Yrnncl died, 
the succesion was eontested in arms by two rival faniilii^ bnth of tliem 
politically devoted to the new creed. Prince Shotoku Taislii, who had been 
bom, we arc mld, with a holy relic clasped m his infant band, led tlie Bud¬ 
dhist' faction to victory, established the Empress Suiko on the thfone, and for 
tsvenc)'-ninc years (592-621) rulcd the Sacred Islands as Prince Imperial and 
Regent. He lavishcd funds upon Buddhist tcmples, encouraged and supported 
the Buddhist clergt\ promilIgated thc Buddliist ethic in national decrces, 
and became In general the Ashoka of Japanesc Buddhisni, Hc patroniaed 
the arts and Sciences, imported artists and artisans from Korea and China, 
wroie histor)', pinted pleturts, and supervised thc building of thc Horiaji 

Tcmple, thc oldest extanc masterpiece in the art history of Japan. 

Despite the work of this versatile civilixcr, and all die virtues inculcated or 

preached by Buddhism, anotlicr violent crisis camc to Japn w iihin a genera¬ 
tion after Shocoku’s dcath. An ambirious aristocrat, Kamatari, arranged wdih 


the 

as 


Prince Naka a placc resfolution that marked so definitc a cha^e^ 
politica] historv of Nippon thac native historians refer to it cntbuslasti 
thc “Great Reform" (645). The heir-apprent was assassinated, a senile pup¬ 
per was placed upon the throne, and Kamatari as chief minister, through 
Prince Naka as heir-apprent and then as Emperor Tenchi, reconstructed the 
Japanesc govemment i nto an autocratic imprial pwer. The sovereign w as 
eWated from thc leadership of thc principal elan to pramount authoni)- 
over everv' official in Japan; all govemors were to bc appinted by him, al! 
taxes paid' dircctly to him, all thc land of thc rcalm was deelared his. Japan 
graduated rapidly from a loosc association of dans and semi-feudal chicftams 

in to a closely-knit monarchical State. 
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HL THE IMPEIUAL AGE 

The emperors—Tbe aristocracy—Tbe bifluence of China^The 

Golden Age of Kyoto—Decadcnce 

From that time onward the emperor enjoyed ini pressive titlcs. Some- 
tiincs hc was called Tenshi, or “Son of Heaven”; usuaUy Tenno, or 
“HwvcnJy King”; rare ly Mikado, or “August Gateway."' He had the 
distinedon of rccciving a new appellation afcer his death, and of being 
known in history by an individual name quitc diiferent from that which 
he bore during his life. To ensure the continuity of the imperial line, 
the emperor was allowed to have as many wives or consoits as he desired; 
and the succession went not ncccssarily to his first son, but to any of 
his progeny who seemed to him, or to the Waradeks of the time, most 
likely to pro ve strongest, or weakest, on the throne. In the carly days 
of the Kyoto period the emperors inelined to piety*, some of them abdi- 
cated to become Buddhist nionks, and onc of them forbade fishing as an 
insult to Buddha.* Yozei was a troublesome esception who ilJustrated the 
periLs of active monarchy: he made people clunb trees, and then shot 
them dowTi with bow and arrow; he seized maidens in the Street, ried 
them up with lute strings, and cast them into ponds j it pleascd His Majesty 
to ride through the capital and to belabor the citizens with his whip; at 
last his subjccts deposed him in an outbreak of pol i tica I impiety rare in 
the history of Japan.* In 794 the headq uarters of the govemment werc 
r emo ved from Nara to Nagaoka, and shortly thereafter to Kyoto (“Capital 
of Peace”); this remained the capital during those four centuries (794- 
1191) which most historians agree in calling the Golden Age of Japan. 
By IIpo Kyoto had a population of half a million, more than any Eu¬ 
ropean city of the time except Constantinople and Cordova.” One part 
of the towTi was given over to the comges and hovels of the populace, 
which scems to have lived cheerfully in its humble poverty; another part' 
discreetly secluded, contained the gardens and palaces of the aristocracy 
and the Imperial Family. The people of the court were appropriately called 
“Dwellcrs above the Clouds-’’* For here as clsewhere the progress of 
civilization and technology bad brought an inercase in social distincrions* 
the rough equalitj* of pionecr days had given way to the Incquality that 
oomes inevitably when inereasing wealrh is distributed among men ac- 
cording to their diverse capacicy, character, and privilege. Gråt families 
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arose like rhe Fujiwara, the Taira, the Minamoto and che Sugawara^ who 
made and urmiadc emperorSj and fouglu wirh onc anorher in chc iusty 
man ner of the Iralian Rcnaissancc+ Sogawara Alichizanc endcared him- 
self CO Japan by his pacronage of lircrature^ and is now wotshiped as the 
God of Letters^ in \i'hosc honor a school holiday is deelared on the ewenty- 
fifeh day of cver>^ month; and the young Shogtm Saneromo Atinamoto dis- 
tingtushed himself by composing on the moming before his assasslnation 
this simple scanza, m che chastest Japanese stylc: 

If I should come no more^ 

Plum-trec beside my dtxir, 

Forget not thou the spring, 

FaithfuJly bloasoming,” 

Under the enlightened Daigo {S98-930), greatest of tlic ctnperoi^ set 
up by the FujKvara elan, Japan continued to absorb, and began to rival, 
the culturc and ioxtiry of Qiim, chen Bourlshing at its height under the 
Tang, Having taken their religion from the xMiddle Kingdom, the Japa- 
ncse proceeded to take from the same source their dress and their sports, 
their cooking and their writing, their poctrj' and their admuiistrarivc 
tnethods, their inusic and their arts, their gardens and their architecture; 
even their handsonie capltals. Nara and Kyoro, were lind out in imitation 
of Cli’ang-an.*’ Japan imported Chincse culture a thousand yeare ago as 
it imported Fiuropc and America in our own day; hw with haste, then 
with discriminationy jealously maintaining its own spirit and character, 
zealously adapting the new ways to ancient and nativc ends. 

Scimulated by its great neighbor, and protected by orderly and con- 
tinuous govemrnent, Japan now entered that Engi period (9oi-9ii) 
which is accounted the aeme of the Golden Age.* Wcalth accumulatcd, 
and was centered in a fashionable lifc of luxury, refinemene and culturc 
hardly etjualed again until the courts of the .MedicI and the salons of the 
French Enlightcnmenc. Kyoto becamc the Paris and Vcrsaillcs of France, 
elegant in poetry and dress, practised in manners and arts, and sctcing for 
all the nation the standa rds of leaming and taste. Every apperite was full 

•'‘This peritKl named ‘l'ngi.’” says the cnthusiasric FenoUosa. “mast dauhdes« he 
rtekoned the high-vi-ater inarlt of japanese civilKMion. a$ Ming Huang’s had Jwn that 
of Chtm, Nevet again wauld eiiher China or Japar bc qTiiie *0 rich, splendid, and Wl 
of ficc gmius. . * . In general culnirc and liuurtous refmecnciiE of a life which ctjttaJly 
minhxercd 10 mind and body, not only not in Japan, but perhaps n« in the wortd was 
therc ever again anj-thing quitt so cxquisitc."” 
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and frec; thc cutsine invcnted noveltics for the palaie and licapcd up 
fcasts for goumanids and goimuets^ and fomicacion or adultcry was 
winkcd at as a vcry vcnial sin." Silks of fine texrurc clothcd everj'" lord 
and lady, and harmonies of color wavcred on evtry skeve. Music and 
the dance adomed the lifc of tcmple and court, and g^raccd aristocracic 
homes attractively landscaped withouc, and luxuriously finished with ifi- 
teriors of bronze or pearl, ivory or gold, or wood most delicacely carved." 
Literature fiourished, and morals decayed. 

Such cpochs of glirtering refinenicnt tend to be brief, for they rest 
insecurcly upon concentrated wealth that may at any moment be de- 
stroyed by the fiucmations of trade, the impaticnce of thc exploited, or 
thc fortunes of war, The cxtra^'pgancc of the court finally ruined the 
solvency of the State; thc cxaltacion of culture above ability filicd admin¬ 
istrative posts with incompetent poctasters, under whose scented noses 
corruption mu I tiplied unnoticed; ar last offices were sold to the highesr 
bidder." Crinie rose among the poor as luxury mounred among the rich; 
brigands and pirates Infested che roads and the seas, and preyed imi>ar- 
daliy upon the people and che emperor; tax-gatherers were robbed as they 
brought their revenues to thc court. Gangs of bandits were organized in thc 
provinccs, and c ven in the capical itsclf; for a time Japn’s most notorlous 
criminal, likc ours, lived in open splcndor, too powerful to be arrested 
or annoyed." 'iTie neglect of martial habits and virtues, or militaiy or- 
ganization and defense, left thc govemment exposed to assault from any 
rurhless buccanecr. The great families mised their own arinics, and bcgan 
an epoch of civil war in which they concended chaotically for che riirht 
CO namc the emperor. The emperor himself was c vcry day more helpicss, 
while the heads of the dans became again almost independent lords. Once 
more history- moved in ics ancient oscillation between a powerful central 
govemment and a feudal dcccntralized regime. 


rv. THE DICTATORS 

Tbe **shegtmf'-The Kinmkuta Hojo Regency 

Kublai Kbati's mvasipn— The Asbikaga Shogtinate The 

three buccaneers 


Tempted by this situation, a dass of militaiy dictators arosc, who as- 
sumed full authority over various seccions of the archipclago, and recog- 
nized thc emperor merely as the dJvlne fapde of Japn, to bé maintained 
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a minimum of expemc. The peasants, no longer prowcted from ^ndits 
by imperial armics or police, paid taxes to cUc shogTiJis^ or generals, instead 
of to the empcror, for only the shoguns were able to safeguard them from 
robbeiy^" The feudal system triumphed in Japan for the same rcason 
that ic had triumphed in Europe: local sources of authoriry grevv iri power 
as a central and distanc govemment failed to maintaln secunty and ordcr, 
About the v^r 1191 a member of the Minamoto elan, Yoritomo, pth- 
ered about him an arniy of soldicrs and vassals, and cstablished 
pendent auchority which, from Its seat, acqiurcd the name of the Kama- 
kura Bakufu” The very word bakuftt nieanr a inilitaiy office, and indi- 
cated bluntly the nature of the new regime. The great Yontomo dicd 
suddenlv m t ^9®’* succecdcd by his weakling sons; for, says a 

Japanese proverb, “the great man has no seed.”" A rival faimly up 
in ugo the “Hojo Regcncy,” which for 134 years rulcd the shogi^s 
who mied the emperors. Kublai Khan took ad vantage of this trinitar^n 
povernment to attempt the conquest of Japan, for elever K^reans, fcarfiU 
of it, had described it to him as desirably rich, Kublai ordered from his 

-buildeis so vast a flect that Chinese poets rc 
mouming for their denuded forests." The Japanese, in heroic retrospect, 
reckoned the vessels at 70,000, but kss patriocic historians are content 
vnth 3,500 ships and 100,000 nten. This gigantic armada appeared off 
the coast of Japan latc in the vear iigt. The brave islanders sailed out 
to meet it in an improviscd and comparatively tiny fleet; but, as m the 
case of a smaller but more famous Armada,t a “Great \\ind,” renowned 
in thankful memory, arose, smashed the ships of the mighty Khan upn 
the rocks, drowned 70,000 of his sailors, and saved the others for a 

of slaverys in Japan. . 

The turn of the Hojos came in 1333. For they, too, had been poisotied 

bv power and hereditary mlc had passed in time from scoundrcls and 
geniuses to cowards and fools. TakatokU last of the line, had a passion 
for dogs; he accepted them in Ucu of taxes, and collected from four to 
five thousand of them; hc kept them in kennels with gold and silver 
decorations, fed them on fi sh and fowk and had them catried In palan- 

* Both rider and horse, w are lold. wc« thrown tnm a psmlc by seeing the ghost of 

hrothuir \\hcjTn YoritofTiQ had murdtred; the Karse stufribled* iKc n<kf fcll> 

Voritonio likd swoe monchs Uwr, at the age of fift}'-thr«.” The story » vouched for 

- 

Armada of 1588, oa ia artirai in the EngUsh Chwuiel, had some iw 
ships, with s+°t» men."* 
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guins to takc the air. The contetnporary cnipcror. Go Daigo, sa\v in the 
degeneration of his keepers an oppominity to reasserr the imperial power, 
The JVlinamoto and Ashikaga dans rallied to him, and led his forces, after 
many defeats, to victory over the Rcgency. Takatoki and 870 of hi vas- 
sals and generals retired to a teniplc, drank a last ctip of sake, and com- 

mitted hoTs-kiTi, T. his, said one of them as he pullcd out his Intescines 
with his own hånd, “gives a fine rdish to the wine.”" 

Asliikaga Takauji tumed against the Emperor whom he had helped to 

restore, fought with successful stratagem and treachery the armii sent 

to siibduc him, replaccd Go Daigo with the pupper emperor K.ogon, and 

set up at Kyoto that Ashikaga Shogunate which was to rule Japan through 

150 years of chaos and intemiittcnt civil war, It must be admirted that 

part of this disorder was due ro the nobler side of the Ashikaga dictators 

—their love and patronage of art. Yoshimitsu, tired of strifc,^turned his 

himd to painting, and becanic not the least artist of his time; Yoshimasa be- 

friended many painters, subsidized a dozen arts, and grew into so refined 

a connoisscur thar the pieces seJected by him and his associates arc 

the most coveted prizes of collcctors today." Alcanwhile, however, the 

prosaic tasks of organ ization were ncglected, and nelthcr the rich shogum 

nor the impoverishcd emperors seemed able to mainrain public sccuritv or 
peace. ^ 

Ir was this veiy- chaos and looseness of lifc, and the call of the nation 
for leaders who would give it order, that produced a trio of buccancera 
Wus in Japanese history. In their youth, sa>T; tradition, Nobunaga, 
Hideyoshi and lyeyasu resolved together to restore unitv to their country 
and caeh took a solemn oath chac he would obey as v'assal whichever of 
the others should win the imperial consent to administer Jai>an.“ Nobunaga 
tried first, and falled; Hideyoshi tried second, and died just short of suc- 
c^; Iye>^ bided his time, tried last of all, founded the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, and inaugu rated one of the longest penods of peace, and one 
of the nchest epochs of art, in human history. 


V. GREAT MOXKEY-FACE 

The rise of Hideyosbi-Tbe attack ttpon Korea-Tbe 

Chriitiiinity 


confiict 


Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, as the Japanese 
were contemporaries of the great Hideyoshi. 
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kno\ra ro his friends, and latcr to his subjects, as Sanmien Ktmja—“Mon- 
kcy-Face”; for nor evcn Confucius con Id rival him in iigliness. Unable to 
discipline him, his jiarents sent hini to a monastic sohool; but Hideyoshi 
made such fun of the Buddhist priests, and raised such turmoil and in- 
surrections, that he was ejtpelled. He was apprentieed to various trades, 
and was discha rged thirty-seven tinies;“ he became a bandit, decided that 
more could bc stolen by law than against it, joined the service of a Sanru- 
rai (i.e., a “sword-bearing man”), saved his niaster's life, and w'as there- 
after allowed to carry a s^vo^d. Me joined Nobunaga, helped him with 
brains as well as courage, and, when Nobunaga died <1581), took the 
lead of the kwless rebels who had set out ro conquer their native land* 
Within three years Hideyoshi had made himself ruler of half the empire, 
had won the admiration of the impotent emperor, and felt strong enough 
to digest Korea and China. “With Korcan troops,” he modesriy an- 
nounced to the Son of Heaven, “aided by your illustrious influence, I 
intend to bring the whole of China under my sway. When that is ef- 
feeted, tlic three countries (China, Korea and Japan) will be one. I shall 
do it as casily as a man rolls up a piece of matting and carrics it away 
under his arm.’"' He tried hard; but a villainous Korcan invented a metal 
war-boat—a prc-plagiarism of the MonitOT and the and de- 

stroved one after another of the troop-laden ships that Hideyoshi had dis- 
patched to Korea (1591). Seventy-two vessels w-ere sunk in one day, and 
the very sea ran biood; fonj^-cight other vcssels were beached and de- 
serted by rhe Japancse, and bumed ro rhe water by the victors. After an 
indccisivc alternation of successes and defeats the attempt 10 conquer 
Korea and China was postponed uncil the twentieth century. Hideyoshi, 
said rhe Korean king, had tried to “measure the ocean in a cocklc-shelh”“ 

jMeanwhilc Hideyoshi had settled dovra to enjoy and administer the 
Regency thar he had cstablished. He pro'inded himself with three hun¬ 
dred coneubines, but hc bestowed a substantial sum upon the peasant wife 
whom hc had iong ago divorccd, He looked up one of his old cmployers, 
and returned to him with interest the money that hc had stolen from 
him in apprentice davs. Hc did not dåre ask the Emperor’s consene to 
his assumprion of the title of Shogun; but his contemporarics gave him, 
in compensation, the name of Taika, or “Great Soverei^,” which, by 
one of chose scrange verbal Odysscys tbat charactetize philolt^, is now 
ente ring our language as tycoon. “Cunning and crafty beyond belief,” 
as a missiona ry described him,** he subtly disarmed the pcoplc by order- 
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ing all metal weapons to be contributed as materlal for a colossal statue 
the Doihtitni, or Oreat Budd ha, of Kyoto. He appears to have had 

no religious beliefs, but he was not above making usc of religion for the 
purposes of ambition or statesmanship. 

Christianity had come to Japan in j J49 in the person of one of the 
lirst and nobicsc of Jesuits, Sti Prancis Xavier. The little community 
which he establishcd grew so rapidly thar wirhin a generation after his 
Corning there were seventy Jesuits and 150,000 convcits in the empire." 
They were so numerous in Nagasaki that they made that trading port a 
Christian city, and persuaded its local mier, Omura, to use dircct action 
in spreading the new faith." “Within Nagasaki tc^ritor}^” says Lafeadio 
Hcam, “Buddhism was totally suppressed—Its priests being persecuted 
and driven away.”* Alarmed at this spiritual invasion, and suspeetmg 
ir of polirical designs, Hideyoshi sent a messenger to the Vicc-Provincial 
of the Jesuits in Japan, armed with five peremptory questions: 

j. Why. and by what authority, he (the Vice-Provindal) and his 
reliffeux (members of religious ordets) constmined Hidcyoshi's sub- 
jects to become Chiisiians? 

1. Why they induced their disciples and their sectarics to over- 
throw teniples? 

j. Wby they persecuted the Buddhist priests? 

4, Why they and the other Poituguesc ate animals useful to man, 
such as oxen and cows? 

5. Why he allowed the mcrchants of his nation to buy Japanese 

and make slaves of them in the Indies?* ^ 


Nor satisfied with the replies, Hideyoshi issued, in J5S7, the follow 
ing edict: 

Having leamed from our faithful counciJlors that forelen rdi&eux 

have come mto our realm, where they preach a Jaw contrary to that 

of Japan, and that they have c ven had the audacicy to destroy temnles 

dedicated ro our (native gods) Kami and Hotoké; although this mit 

rage merits the se verest punishment, wishing neverthcless to show 

them merey, we order them under pain of death to quic TaDan 

wjthin nventy days. Du ring that space no harm or hurt wiJJ come 

to them- But at the expiration of that term. we order that If any of 

them bc fnund m our States, they shall bc seked and punUhed os' the 
greatest crjminals “ 


THE M A Kl E K 5 O F JAPAN 
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Amid all rhcse alarms the grcrac buccaneer found rime ro encourage 
artists, to take part in No plays^ and co support Rikym in making che tca 
ceremony a sdmulant to Japancsc potter}^ and an essentiai adommcni of 
Japanesc lifc. He dlcd in 1598, haviog exacred from lyej-^asu a promise 
CO build a new capital at Yedo (now Tokyo) + and to recognize Hide- 
yoshi^s son Hideyori as heir to the Regcncy in Japan^ 


VI. THE GREAT SHCX^UM 

The aeces^iøTi of tyeyasu—His phihsophy—lyeyasu a/jd Christi- 
ajjity^Death of fyeyasu—The Tokiigiewii Shogtimte 

Hideyoshi bcing dead, lyeyasu pointed out thac hc had drawn the 
biood for his oath not from his finger or his gums, as the code of the 
SoJiiurai required, but from a scratch bchind his earj hcncc che oaih was 
not binding.*” He overtv^helmed chc forces of cenain rival leaders at 
Sckigahara in a baccic chac iefe 40,000 dcad. He toleratcd Hideyori till his 
Corning of age made him dangerous^ and then suggested to him the wls- 
dom of submission. Rebuked, he besieged the giganric Castlc of Osaka 
where Hideyori was establishcd, capeured ic while the youth commltted 
hata-kirit and ensured his hold upon power by killing all of Hideyori^s 
chDdren, Icgicimacc and illegltimate. Then lycyasu organized peace as 
ably and rurhlessly as he had organized war^ and administered Japan so 
well thai it was content to be ruled by his posterity and his principles for 
cighe generations. 

I le was a man of his owm ideas, and made his morals as he wenc along- 
When a ve ry presentablc woman camc to him with the complainc thac 
one of his officials had killed her husband in order co possess her, lyeyasu 
ordered the official to disembowcl himsclft and made chc lady his con- 
cubine.^ Likc Socrates he ranked wisdoni as che only virtue, and chartered 
some of ils paths in chac scrange “Legacy,” or intcllcccual testament, which 
hc bequeathed to his famdy at his deaeb. 

Life is like unto a long joumey with a hea\^ bur den. Let thy step 
be sIo\v and stcady, ih at thou stumblc not. Persuade thvscif chat im- 
perfecclon and incon%Tniencc is the natural loc of morcals, and there 
will he no room for discontent^ neither for despalr. WTieii ambidous 
desires arise in thy heon, rccall the days of exxremicy chou hast 
passed through. Forbearance is the root of quietness and assurance 
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forever. Look upon wrath as thy enemy, if rhou knowest only 

what IC is TO conquer, and knowest not whac ic is to bc defeated, woe 

unto thee; ir will fare ill with chec. Find fault with thyself rather 
than with others,'* 


Ha ving captured power by arms, lie dccidcd that Japan had no need 

war, and devoted Kimself co furthering the ways and vimies 

of peace. To wIn the Sti?tiuT 3 i from the habits of the sword he cncouragcd 

them to study literature and philosophy, and to contnbute 10 the arts; and 

under the rule which hc establishcd, cuJture flourished in Japan and mili- 

tarism decayed. The people, he wTOte, *‘arc the foundadon of the 

Empire,’™ and he invoked the “special commlseration’’ of his successors 

for the “widower, the widowed, the orphaned and the lonely.” But he 

had no democraric predlspositions: the greatest of all crimes, he thought, 

was insubordination; a “fcllow” who stepped out of his rank was to be 

^t down on the spot; and the entlrc family of a rebel shouid be put to 

deathThe feudal order, in his judgment, was the best that could be 

deviscd for actual human beings; it provided a radonal balance between 

central and local power, it establishcd a natural and hereditary system of 

social and economic oi^nhatlon, and it preserved the continuity of a 

socicpr withour subjeccing it co despotic authoricy. It must be admltted 

that lyeyasu organized the most perfec: form of feudal covemment c ver 
known- 


mmurc 
race 
at 


Like most statesmen he thought of religion chicfly as an organ of 
wml discipline, and repetted that the vadety of human beliefs canceled 
half this good by the disorder of hostUe creeds. To his compictely polit- 
ical mind the tradicional faith of the Japanese people-a carelcss ml 
of Shmtoism and Buddhlsm-was an invaluable bond cementing the 
mto yiritual umty, momt order and patriotic devotion; andlhough .. 
fet he approached Christiamty with the lenient eyc and broad intelli- 
gence of Akbar, and refratned from enforclng agalnst it the angiv edicts 
of Hideyoshi he was dtsturbed by its intolerance, its bitter denVnciation 
of the native faith as idolatry, and the discord which its passionate dog- 
matism aroused not only between the converrs and the nation but amo4 
the ncophynes themselves. Finally his resentment was stlired by the dis 
covery’ that missionaries somedmes ahowed themselves to be used as 
guards for conquerors, and were, here and there, conspiring against the 
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Japanese State.** In 1614 he forbade tlic practice or prcaching of the 
Chnsrian religion in Japan, and ordcrcd all convcrts citber to depart from 
thc country or to renouncc their new bclicfs. JVlany priests evadcd the 
decrcc, and some of them werc arrested. None was e^ccuccd during thc 
Ufetime of lycyasu; but after his dcath the fury of thc burcaucrats was 
rumed against the Christians, and a violen t and brutal persecution ensued 
which practically stamped Christianity out of Japan, In 1638 thc remaining 
Christians gathered to the number of 37,000 on thc peninsula of Shima’ 
bara, fortified it, and made a last stand for thc freedom of worship, 
lycmitsu, grandson of lyeyasu, sent a large armed force to subduc thcin« 
When, after a three months’ siegc, their stronghold was taken, all but onc 
hundred and fivc of the survivors were massacred in the streets. 

lycyasu and Shakespcarc were contcinporaries m dcath. The doughty 
Sht>vun le ft his power to his son Hiderada, with a simple adntonition: 
“Takc care of the people. Strive to be virtuous- Kever negle« to procc« 
the country,” And to the nobles who stood at his dcath bed he left ad vice 
in the faest tradition of Confucius and Mencius: “My son has now come 
of age. 1 fcel no amtiwy for the future of thc State. But should tny suc¬ 
cessor commit any grave fault in his administration, do you administer 
affairs yourselvcs. The country is not the country of one man, but thc 
country of the nation. If my dcsccndants lose their power because of their 

misdeeds, I shall not regret it.”" 

His descendants conducted themselves mueh better chan monarchs can 
usually be expected to behave over a great Icngth of time. Hiderada was 
a harmlcss mediocrity; lyemitsu represented a stronger mood of the stock, 
and stemly suppressed a movement to restore to actual power the still 
reigning but not ruling emperors. Tsunayoshi bvished patronagc upon 
men of letters, and on thc great rival schools of painting. Kano and Tosa, 
that embelbshed the Genroku age (1688-(703), Yoshlmune set hintself 

^ In 1596 ^ Spantsh gaildfln was foreed inio a japanese Ka^bof by Japanese bwiK, was 
pnfposdy driven by ihem upan a reef that brot* it m two, and then was pillagcd by 
thc J^l govemur on thc gr^uiid diat japanese bw pcxnihxcd thc authorid« to appro^ 
prlate all vesseb scranded on their shores, The outraged pDot, Lindccho, procested to 
Ukdevoshi^s Minister of Works, Misuda. Masuda asked how it was that the Chrtsiian 
Church had won so many lands to bc subjecre to one man; md LindcchOp bciog a scaman 
radier ihan i diplcmiat^ answered: “Our tings begin by sertdiug, bro thc cotincries 
they wtsh ta conquer^ re^igiffux who inducc thc people lo cnibface our rclEgSori; and 
when they have ntade cansidcrahle progress, mnaps are sent who conibine with ihc new 
Christians; and tlicn our kingi liave not mueh ttpuhle in accomplishing dit rest* 
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to thc ever-recurrcnt purpose of aboJishing poverty, at the veiy time 
whcn his treasury faccd an unusual dc^IClt. He borrowcd extensively from 
the mcrchant class, attacbed thc cxtravagance of the rich, and sioiealiv rc- 
duced the expcnditures of his govemmcnt, even to thc extcnt of dlsmissing 
the fifcy faircst ladies of thc court. He dressed in cotton cloth, slept on a 
peasant's piler, and dined on the simplest fare. Ile had a complaint box 
placcd before the palace of the Supreme Court, and Invited the people to 
subtnit cnticisms of any govemmental policy or offlctal. Whcn one Yama- 
shita sent in a causric indierment of his whole administration Yoshimunc 
had the doeument read aloud in public, and rewarded thc author for his 
candor with a substantial gift/' 

It was the )udgmcnc of Lafeadio Heam that "thc Tokugawa period was 
thc happicst in thc long life of thc nation.*”' History, though it can never 
quite know the past, inelincs rentatively to the same conciusion. How 
could one, seeiog Japan today, suspect chat on those now excited islands, 
only a ccntoiy ago, lived a peoplc poor but content, etijoying a long cpoch 

of pcace under thc rule of a miliiary class, and puisuing b quict isolation 
thc highest aims of literature and art? 



CHAPTER XXIX 


The Political and Moral Foundations 


A te7itative approach 


I F, NOW, ue try to picturc thc Japan that died in 1853, we shouJd 
reniembcr that It may be as hard to understand, as it niight be to fight, 
a peoplc five thousand miles distant, and diJFering from us in color and 
language, goveminent and religion, manners and morals, character and 
ideals, literature and tirt. Heam was more incimate with Japan chan any 
other Western writer of his time, and ycc he spoke or the immensc dirh- 
culty of perceiving and comprehending what under iies the sur face of Japa- 
nese lif c."' “Your information about us,” a genial japancse essayist rc- 
minds thc Occident, “is based on the meagre translations of our immense 
literature, if not on thc unreliable anccdotcs of passing traveleis. . . . We 
Asiatics are often appalled by the curious web of facts and fancics which 
has been woven conceming us. We are pictored as iiving on the perfume 
of the lotus, if not on mice and cockroachcs.'" What follows, therefore, is 
a tentative approach-based upon thc briefest dircct acquaintancc-to Jap- 
anese civiliiation and character; each student must correct it by long and 
pereonal cxpcricnce. The first lesson of philosophy is that wc may all be 

mistaken. 

I. THE SAMURAI 


The poi!;eTleis emperoT—Tbe poteerr of the “r/jogim”—T he siaord 
af the Tfcc code of the *^Sa7fmrai”—“Hara-ktrP*- 

The Forty-seven "Ronm’ ’—A conmmted lentence 

Theoretically at the head of thc nation was thc divine emperor. The 
actually ruling house—the hereditary shogunatc—allowed the emperor and 
• his court $25,000 a year for maintaining the Impressive and useful fiction 
of interrupted rule.* Many members of the court practised some domestlc 
handicraft to sustain themselves: some made umbrcllas, others made chop- 

■ This smn, huw’cver. m-as probabl)' e<iuii'ali:nt 10 » <iMarMr of a million dollars in 
ciirrcai Americiin 
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sticks, or toothpicks, or playing cards, The Tokugawa shagims made it a 
principle to Jeave the empcror no aurhority whatever, to secludc him from 
tlic peoplc, to surround him with women, and to wcakcn him with effem- 
inacy and idicncss. The imperial family yiclded its powers gracef nlly, and 
contented irself with dtetating the fashions of arlstocratic dress.* 

Meanwhile the sbogun luxuriaTcd in the slowly growing weaJrh of 
Japan, and assumed prerogatives normally belonging to the enrperor. 
When he was borne through the srrects in liis ox-carriage or palanquin 
the police rcquired every house along the route, and aL the shutters of 
upper Windows, ro be closedj all hr es were to be extinguished, all dogs and 
cats wete to be locked np, and the people themselves werc to knccl by the 
roadside with their heads upon iheir hånds and ihcir hånds upon the 
ground.* The sbogun had a large persona! retinue, including four jestets, 
and eight cultured ladies dedicated to enterrain him without reserve.' He 
was advised by a cabinet of tweive members; a “Great Senior,” hve 
"Seniors” or ministers, and six "Sub-eders” who formed a junior c’ouncll. 
As m China, a Board of Censors supen-ised all administrative offices, and 
kept watch upon the feudal lords. These lords, or Danny o (“Great 
Kame”), fomaJly acknowledged allegiance only to the empetor; and sonte 
of tbcm, like the Shimadxu family that ruled Satsuma, successfully Hmitcd 
the shoguTi^s aiithority, and finally overthrew it. ^ 

Below the lords were the bar onets, and below these the squixes; and 
serv'ing rhe lords were a miUion or more SjwmM/^sword-bearing gJards- 
men. The basic principle of Japanesc feudal society was that evety gcntle^ 
man was a soldier, and every soldier a gentleman;* here lay the sharpest 
difference bem een Japn and that paeiflc China which thought that e\^ry 
gentleman should be a scholar rather than a warrior. Thoii|h rhey loved 
and parely formed themselves on, such swashbuekling noveb as rhe Chin- 
ese Rorttance of the Tljree Kingdmm^ the S^nmirai scomed mere 
and called rhe literary savant a book-smelling sot/ They had many privi- 
leges: they were exempt from taxa tion, reccived a regular stipend of rice 
from the baron whom they serv^ed, and per formed no labor except occa 
sionally to die for their country. They looked down upon love as a 
graceful game, and preferred Greek frlendship; they made a business of 
gambling and brawling, and kept their swords in condidon by payin? the 
e.xecutioner to let them cut off condemned heads.* His sword, in r'vevasu’s 
famous phrasc, was “the soul of ihe Sinimrai** and found remarkably fre^ 
quent expression despitc prolonged national peace. He had the right ac- 
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cording to lyeyasu/ to cut doii^Ti at oncc any mcmber of the lower cbsscs 
who offcndcd hinii and whcn Wis scccl was new and lic wished to makc 
crial of it, hc was as likcly to ^ry it on a bcggar as on a dt^.“ “A famous 
swordsman having obtaincd a ocw s word/* says Longford, “took: up his 
place hy the Nihon Bashi (the central bridge of Yedo) to awak a chance 
of testing it. By and by a fat pcasant came aJong^ merrily drunk^ and the 
swordsman dealt him the Nashi-^u-ari (pear-sphrter) so effecrively thar he 
cut hini right through from the top of his head down to the fork. The 
pcasant continued on his way^ not knowing thac anything had happened 
to hun, till he stumbled against a coolie, and feli in mo neatly sc vered 
pjeces.**^ Of such trivial consequence is the difference, so troublesome to 
phdosophers, between the One and the Many. 

The SjTimrai had other graccs than this jo] ly despatch with which they 
transformed time into eternity. They accepted a stem code of honor— 
Bushido* or the Way of ihe Knight—whose central theory was its dcfini- 
rion of virtue: ^*thc power of dcciding upon a certain course of conduct 
in accordancc with rcason, without wavering; to die when it is right to 
die, to scrike whcn it is right to strike/^^ They were tried by iheir own 
code, but it was more severe than the common law*“ They despised all 
marcrial enterprise and gain, and refused m Icnd, borrow or count nioney; 
they seldom broke a promise, and they risked their lives readily for any- 
one who appealed to them for just aid. They made a principle of hard 
and frugal li ving; they limited themselves to one meal a day, and accus- 
tomed thcntselves to eat any food ihat came to hånd, and to hold it. They 
bore all suffering silcntly, and suppressed every display of emotion; their 
women were taught to rejoice when informed that their husbands had 
been killcd on the batrlefield.“ They recognized no obligation cxccpt that 
of loyal ty to their superiors; this was, in their codct a high er law than 
parental or filial lovc> Jt was a common thing for a Sainurnj to discmfaowel 
jiimself on the death of his lord, in order to serv'c and protect him in the 
other World. W’hen the Shogun lyemitsu was dyjng in 1651 he reminded 
his prime minister, I lotto, of this duty of jumhiy or ^Tollowing in death**; 
Hotro killcd himself ^mhout a word, and several subordinates imitated 
him.“ When the Emperor Mutsuhito went to his ancestors in 1912 Gen¬ 
eral Nogi and his wife committed suidde in loyalty to him.“ Not even the 
traditions of Romeos finest sol die rs bred greater courage, ascetidsm and 
sclf-conrrol than were demanded by the code of the SinmtTji. 


• A word i;ciined by the lacc In2zo Nstobc, 
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The final kw of Bushido was suicide by disembowelment, 

The occasions when this would be expected of a SaitniTai were almost be- 
yond Cdunt, and thc practice of ic so frequent that little notice was taken 
of it. if a man of rank had been condemned to death he was allovved, as an 
expression of thc emperor’s csteem, to cut through his abdomen from left 
to right and thcn dowo to tlic pelvis with the smaJl s word which lic always 
carrled for this purposc. If hc had becn defeaied in barde, or had bccn com- 
pelled to surrender, he as likc as not to rip opcn his belJy. {Hara-kiri 
mcans bclly-cutting; it is a vulgar word scldom used by the Japanese, who 
pncfer to call it seppuku.) AVhen, in 1895, Japan yielded to European pres- 
sure and abandoned Liaotung, forty military men committed bora-kiri in 
protest. During the war of 1905 many officers and men in thc Japanese 
navy killed themselves racher than be captured by thc Russians. If his su- 
perior did something offensive to him, thc good Saftuunti might gash himseif 
to death at his master's gate. The art of seppuku—x\\t precise ritual of rip- 
plng—was one of the first items in thc education of SmnuTai youth; and the 
last tribute of affeetion thar could be pald to a friend was to stand by him 
and cut off his head as soon as hc had carx'ed his paunch." Out of this train- 
ing, and the traditions bound up with it, has come some part of the Japa- 
nese soldier's comparative fearlessness of death.* 

jMurder, like suicide, was allowed occasionally to replace the law. 
Feudal Japan cconomked on policemen not only by having many bonzes, 
but by allo wing thc son or brocher of a murdeted man to take the law in to 
his own hånd; and this recognition of the right of revenge, though it begot 
half the novels and pkys of Japanese litera ture, intercepted many crimes. 
The StTffrurai, however, usually felt called upon to commit bara-kiri after 
exercising this privilege of personal revenge. When the famous Fortv- 
seven (“Wave Men”—i.e,, unattached Sojfmrai), to avengc a death, 

had cut off the head of Kotsuké no Suké with supreme courresy and the 
most refined apologies, they retiied in dignity to cstates named by the 
Shogun., and neatly killed themselves (1703). Pricsts retumed Kotsukc’s 
head to his retainers, who gave them this simple receipt: 

* Hjta-kiri AVTÆ forbidden xo women and plcbcbns; but wamcn wtre sllowcd to com- 
mit they pcrmittcd, as a protese agatnst an ofFcnse^ ro pierce tbe throat 

with a dagg^r, and to 5tver thc arteries by a single thmst. Every woman of qualtn^ rc- 
ccived tcchnical training in the art of cutting her throar, and was taught to bind her 
lower limbs together before Idllmg hcncif, Jest her corpa: should bc found in an im- 
niodcst powdocr^ 
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Memorandum: 

Icem; One head. 

Item: One pper parecip 

The above articles arc acknowledged to have heen received. 

(Signed) Sayada M<^obai 

Saito Kunai 

This is probably the most famous and typical event in rhe htstory of Japan, 
and one of the most significanc for the understand ing of Japanesc char¬ 
acter. Its protagonists are still, in the popular view, heroes and saints; to 
this day pious hånds deck their graves, and incense never ceases to rise 

before their resting place.“ 

Towards the end of lyeyasn’s regency t%vo brorhers, Sakon and Naiki, 
twenty-four and seventeen years of age respectively, tried to kill him be- 
cause of wrongs which they felt thac he had inflicred upon their father. 
Thcy were caught as they entered the camp, and were senteneed to death. 
lycyasu was so moved by their courage that he commuted their sentenccs 
to scJf-disembowclment; and in accord with the customs of the time he 
included their youngcr b rot her, the eigh t-ycar-old Hachimaro, in this 
merciful deerce. The physician who aticndcd the boys has lefe ns a de- 
scription of the scene: 

When they were al] scated In a row for final despatch, Sakon tumed 
to the youngesE and saitl—"Go thou fifse, for I wish to be sure that 
thou doese it right.” Upon the little one's replying that, as he had 
never scen seppul^u performed, he would Hkc to see his brothers do 
it and then he coiild follow rhem, ilie older hrothers smiled between 
their teats:—"Well said, Lttlc fcliow. So canst thou vrcll boast of 
being oor father’s child.” When they had placed him between them, 
Sakon thrust the dagger into the Jeft side of his abdomen and said- 
"Look, brotherl Dost understand now? Only, don’t push the 
dagger roo forward, raiher, and kcep 

thy knees well compceed.” Naiki did likewise, and said to the boy— 
"Keep thine eyes open, or else thou mayst look like a dylng woirian. 

If diy dagger fcels anything within and thy strength fails, take cour¬ 
age, and double thy effort to cut across," The child Looked from 
one to the other, and when both had expired, he calmly half dc- 
nuded himsdf and followed the exaniple set him on eidier hånd." 
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][. THELAW 

The first code—Group respousibiUty—Punishruents 

The legal system of Japan was a vigorous supplement to private assassi- 
nadon and revenge. Ir had its origins partly in the anclent nsages of the 
pcoplc, partly in the Chinese codes of the seventh century; law accom- 
panied religion in the migration of culture from China to Japan.* Tenchi 
Tenno began the formulation of a system of iaws which was complcted 
and promulgated under the boy Eniperor Mommu in 70i. In the feudal 

epoch this and other codes of the imperial age feli into disuse, and each 

fief legislatcd independentlyi the Sojtmrai rccognizcd no law beyond the 
wUl and decrees of his Dahnyor 

Unril 1711 it was the custom of Jaj^an to hold the entirc famity re- 
sponsible for the good behavior of each member, and, in most localities, 
to charge each family in a group of fivc with responsibility for all. The 
male children of an adult who had been condemned to be crucified or 
bumed were exccutcd xvdth him, and his younger sons, on coming of 
age, were banished.* Ordeal was used in medieval trials, and torture re- 
mained popular, in its milder forms, till modem times. The Japancse used 
the rack on some Christians, in vengeful imitation of the Inquisition; but 
more often their subtle minds were content to bind a man with ropes into 
a constrained position that bccamc more agonbung with every minute,** 
Whippings for trifling offenscs were frequent, and death couid be earned 
by any onc of a great variety of crimes. The Emperor Shomu (754-56) 
abolished Capital punishment and made compassion the rule of govem- 
ment; but crime inereased af ter his death, and the Emperor Konin (770- 
81) not only restored the death penalty, but decreed that thieves shouid 
be publicly scourged until they died.* Capital punishment also took the 
form of strangling, bcheading, cruciiixion, quartering, buming, or boiling 
in oil." lycyasu put an end to the old custom of puUing a condemned 
man in two between oxen, or binding him 10 a public post and Lnviting 
each passer-by to take a tum in cuttmg through him, from shoulder to 
crotch, with a saw." lyeyasu laid ir down that the frequent resort to 
severe punishments proved not the criminality of the people so mueh as 
the corruption and incompetence of the officials." Yoshimune was dis- 
gusted to find that the prisons of his time had no sanirary arrangements, 
and that among the prisoners were several wKose trials, though begun 
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sixteen years back, were still unfinishcd, so that the accusations against 
tJiem were forgotten, and thc witnesses Avere dcad ' This most enlightened 
of the shogum reformed the prisens, improved and accelc rated judiciai 
procedure, afaolished faniily responslbility, and Jahored sedulously for yean 
CO formulate the first unified code of Japancse feudal law (1711). 

III. THE TOILERS 

Castes^An experment in the nationalitation of lojidState fixing 
af icages—A fawme—HsJtdicrafts—ATtismts and guUds 

In the imperial age society had been divided into eight sei or castes; in 
the feudal epoch these were softened into four classes: SamuTsii artlsans, 
peasants, and merchants-the last being also, m social ranking, least. Be- 
neath these classes was a large body of slaves, numbering some fivc per 
cent of thc population, and composed of criminals, war-captives, or chil- 
dren seized and sold by kidnappers, or children sold into slavery by their 
parents.*" Lower even than these slaves was a caste of panahs known as 
Eta, considered despicable and unclean by Buddhist Japan bccausc they 
acted as butchcrs, tanners and seavengers* 

The great bulk of the population {which numbered in Yoshimune’s 
days some thirty millions), was composed of peasant proprictors, incensive- 
ly culdvating that onc-eighth of Japan’s mountainoits soil which lends it- 
self to ciUagc.t In the Nara period the State nacionalized the land, and 
rented it to thc peasant for six years or, at most, dll death; but the govem- 
ment discovered that men did not care to improve or properly care for 
land that might in a short time bc assigned to others; and the experiment 
ended in a restoration of private oMiTiership, with State provision of funds 
in thc spring to finance thc planting and reaping of the crops." Despi te 
this aid, the lifc of thc peasant was not one of degenerative easc. His farm 
was a riny trace, for even in feudal days onc square mile had to support 
rwo thousand mcn.“ He had to contribute annually to the State thirty 
days of forced labor, during which death by a spear-chrust might fae the 
penalty of a moment’s idleness.J* The government took from him, in 

• This prjcricc ’W« forbidileii in 169^” 

tTHe imble cxccpdons were—and with human w'asic, 

tDnring the months of July and August i skna was permitttd from noon till four 
nVloclc. Sicfc wnrktfra fed by thc State, and free cedins were provided for thosc 

who died daring thc « * 
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taxes and le’^ies of many kinds, 6% of his product in the seventh centurv’’, 
ji% in the ru^elfch, and 40% in rhc nineceenth” His cools vvcre of the 
simplest sort; his clothing was poor and slight in the winter, and usnally 
nothing at all in the summer^ his fumiture was a rice-pot^ a few bowls^ and 
some chopsticks; his home xvas a hut so flLmsy that haJf a wcck sulfieed to 
build It* Every now and then earthquakes lev^eled his cortage, or faminc 
emptied his frame, If hc worked for anocher man his wages, Uke all wages 
in Tokugawa Japan^ were fixed by the govemment;" but this did not pre- 
vent them from being cmelly low. In one of the mose famous works of 
Japancse literature — Kamo Chomei's Hojoki — the author describes^ as 
crowded jnto the eight years between 1177 and 1185, an earthquake, a 
famine, and a fire thar aimost destroyed Kyoto.* His eyewitness account 
of the famine of 1181 is onc of the classic examples of Japanese prosc: 

In all the provinces pcople left thcir lands and sotight other parts, 
or, forgeedng cheir homcs, went to live among the hilh. All kinds of 
prayers were begun, and even religions practices which were un- 
usual in ordinary times were revived, but to no purpose whatever. 

. . . The inhabirants of the capital offered ro sacrificc thetr valuablcs 
of all kinds, one after another (for food), but nobody cared to look 
at them. . . . Beggars swarmed by the roadsides, and oor cars were 
filled with che sound of the jr lamentations. , * . Everj'body was 
dying of hunger^ and as dme went on our eondition became 35 des¬ 
perate as that of the fish in the small pool of the 5tor>^ At last even 
respectablt-looking pcople wcaring hats, and with their feet covered, 
miglir bc scen begging importunately from door to door. Some- 
times, whilc you wondcred how such uteerly wretched creatures 
could walk at all, they fcll down before yotir eyes. By garden walb 
or oti rhc roadsides countless persons died of famine, and as thcir 
bodies were not removed, the vi orld was fillcd v'ith evll odors. As 
their bodies changed chere were many siglits which the c ves could 
not endure to see. . - . Peoplc who had no means pulted down thcir 
houses and sold the materials in the market. It was said thac a load 
for one man was not enough to provide him with sustcnance for 3 
single dav. It was strange to sce, among this firewood, picecs 
adomed in places with vermilion, or silver, or gold leaf. . * , Another 
very pitiable thing was that when there were a man and a woman 


*The worec tht many firra m Japanese hmor^' waa tliat which coinplcttly wipcd 
oui Yedo (Tolcyo) In with ibc ie« of joo/k» lives. 
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who were scrongly arrached to each other, thc onc whose love was 
the grearer, and whose devotion was the more profound, aiways died 
first. The reason was that diey put themselves Ust; and^ whether 
man or woman, gave up to die dearly beJoved one anything which 
thev" mighe chance to have begged. As a matter of coursc, patents 
died before their childten. AgaitL, infants mighr be seen clEnging to 
the breast of their mother^ not knowing that she W2s alrcady dcacL 
* * * The mimbcr of those who died in central Kyoto during the 
founh and fifth months alone was 42,300." 

Contrast vvith this brutal intcrltidc in the growth of the soil Kaempfer^s 
brighe piemre of Japanesc handicrafts as he saw them in the Kyoto of 
1691: 

Kyoto is the greac maga^-ine o f all Japanese mand faem tes and 
commoditics, and the chicf mercandie town in the Empire, There is 
scarce a housc in this large Capital where there is not someihing 
made or sold- Here they refine copper^ coin moncy^ print hooks, 
weave the richest stuffs with gold and silver fiovvers. Tlte bese and 
scarcest dyes, the most anful car\'ings, all sorts of musical instru¬ 
ments, pictures, japanned cabinets, all sorts of things wrodghr in 
gold and other metals, particularly in Steel, as the t>cst tempered 
blades and other arms, are made here in die utmost pcrfcction, as are 
also the richest dresses, and after the best fashion; all sorts of toys* 
puppets moving their heads of themselves, and numbcrless other 
things too numerous to bc mentioned here. Tn short, there is noth- 
ing that can be thought of but what may be found at Kyoto, and 
nothing, though ever so neatly wroughe, can be Imported from 
abroad but what some artist or other in this capita! will undertake 
to imitate, , . . There are but fcw houses in all the chief streccs 
where there is not something to he sold, and for my part i cotild 
not hcip admiring whence they can have cusiomei^ enough for such 
an immense (juantit)" of goods.” 

AU the arts and industrlcs of China had long since been imported in to 
Japan; and as Today Japan begirts to c.x€el her Western iastructors in 
cconomy and cffidency of mcchanical productiom^ so during the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate her handicraftsmen began to rival, and somctiincs to excel, 
the Chinese and Korcans from whom they had Icamed their art. Mose of 
the Work, in the manner of medieval Europe, was done in the home by 
families who passed down their oceupation and their skili from father to 
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son, and often toolc the name of their craft; and^ again as in our MiddJe 
AgeSt grcat guilds wcrc formede not so much of simple workers as of 
masrers who nicrcilcssly exploited ihe arcisans, and zcalously rcstricrcd chc 
admission of new members to rlic gnilds.** One of the most powerful of 
the guilds was that of the money-changers^ who accepted deposits^ issued 
vouchers and promissory notes, made loans to commcrce, industry and 
govemment, and (by 1636) j>erformed al] chc major functlons of finance “ 
Rich merchancs and financiers rost to prommence in the cities, and began 
to look with jcalous cyc upon the cxcluslve political power of a feudal aris^ 
tocracy that angcred them by scoming the pursuit of gold. Slowly^ 
throughout the Tokugawa era^ the mercancilc wcalrh of the nation grew^ 
uniil at last ir was ready to cooperatc with Ajncrican gifts and European 
guns in bursting the shell of the old Japan. 


IV. THE PEOPLE 

Statlire—Costuiiie—Diet—Etique£te^“Sake^^—The tea 
ceremony—The fiower ceTe7fiony—Love of naiure— 

Gardens—flojrie^ 


This most imporrant pcoplc in the contemporary political T^vorld is 
modest in stature, averaging fivc fcet three^and-a-half inchcs for the men^ 
four feec ten-and-a-half inches for the women. One of their great warriors, 
Tamura Maro, was dcscribcd as “a man of verj“ fine figurc, . . . fivc feet 
five inches tall.”'* Some dieticians beHeve chat this brcvlty Is duc to in- 
sufiiciency of lime in the Japanese diet, duc in tum to lack of milk, and 
diis tq the expensiveness of grazing areas in so crowded a land " but such 
a theory, hke everything in dictctics, must be looked upon as highly hy- 
pothetical. The women seem fragile and weak, but probably their energy, 
likc that of the men, is onc of nen^ous courage rather than of physical 
strength, and cannot bc scen outside of cmergencies. Their beauty is a 
matter of expresslon and carriage as -well as of feature; their dainty grace 
is a typical product of Japanese art, 

Cosmetics are popular and ancient in Japan as cisewhere; even in the 
early days of Kyoto’s leadership every male of quality rouged his checks, 
powdered his face, sprinkled his clothes with perfume, and carried a 
mirror with him wherever hc went. Powder has been for cenmries the 
fcmalc complexion of Japan; the Lady Sei Shonagon, jn her PilloTij Sketebes 
(ca. 991 A.D,), says demurely: “1 bent my head down and hid my face 
with my slccve at the risk of brushing off my powder and appearing with 
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a spotted face/*“ Fashionable ladies rouged their checks, colored their 
nails, and occasionally gilded the lower lip; to complete their toilette six- 
teen articlcs were retjuired in the seventcenth centurj% and rwenty in the 
eighreenth. They recognized fifteen styles of front hair and rvvelvc styles of 
back hair; they shaved their eyebrows^ painted ‘^crcscent moons” or other 
forms in their placc, or substituted for them two litile black spots high up 
00 the forchead^ to match their arrificially blackened ceech. To constnicc 
the architecturc of a \\'oman^s hair was a task chat took from rwo to six 
hours of expert labor. In the Heian epoch the majority of the men shaved 
the crow of the head, gathered chc rest in a queue, and laid the queuc 
athwart the crown so as to di vide it in to equal halves. Beards, rhough 
sparse, were a ncccssity; those who had none by nature wore false ones, 
and a pair of tweezers for the care of the beard was fumished ro every 
guest at any fashionable house.“ 


Japnesc costiime, in the Nara age, imicated the Chinesc, wich turne and 
crousers covtred by a right robe- In the Kyoto period the robe becamc iooser 
and mukiplc; men as ivell as wgnicn wore from rwo to tvventy superimposed 
robes, whose colors were dcttrmincd by the rank of the wearer, and provided 
niarty pristiiatic displays at the edges of the sleeves. At onc tiine the ladv^s 
siceves rciched below her knecs, and bore, each of them, a liccle bell chat 
tinkled as she walked. On days when the streets were wec from rain or snow 
they walked on wooden slippers raised by wooden cleats an inch or so above 
the earth. In the Tokugawa cra dress becamc so extravagant that the sbogtm^ 
careless of history, trled to check it by sumptuary laws; silk-lined and cm- 
broidered brceches and socks were outlawcd, beards were forbidden, certain 
ways of wearing the hair were proscribed, and at riimes the police were in¬ 
struer ed to arrest anyone wearing fine garments in chc Street, Occasionally 
these law's were obeyed; for the most part they were circumvented by che jn- 
genuiej-^ of human foUy “ In time the rage for plural robes abated, and the 
japnese became one of che most simply^ modesdy and tastefully dressed of 
poplcs. 

Nor did they yield to any other nation in habits of clcanlincss. Among 
chose who could afford it cloches were changed three times a dav; and por 
as well as rich bathed che body daily^"* In che villages the poplc bathed in 
rubs Ducside their doors in summer, while gossiping industriously wirh their 
neighbors,'* Hot baths at iro degrees Fahrenheit were used as a method of 
keeping warm in winter. Diet was simple and whalesome until luxury^ came; 

* Tn 1905 Tok^'D had itoo puhlic barhs. In whieh. 5 Wvom persons bathed datly for 
iVi cents.” 
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thc eiriy Chinese dcscriptions of rhe Japancsc noted that “they are a long- 
lived race, and persons who have reachcd onc hundred years are very com- 
morL^^®* ITic staple fcwd of the people was ricc^ to which were added fish, 
vegetablcsT sca-weedL fitiit and incat according to jneome. jMcat was a rare 
dish excepe among the aristocracy and the soldicjy* On a regimen of rice^ a 
lirtie fish and no mcat, thc coolie developcd good lungs and tough muscleSi 
and could run from fift)" to eighty miles Ln t\vcnty-four hours without dis- 
cress; when he added nieat he lost this capeity*”^ The emperoj:^ of the 
Kyoto period made pious efforts to enforce Buddhist diecary law$ by forbid- 
ding the slaughter or earing of anlmats; but when thc pcoplc found that the 
priests themselves clandestinely violatcd thesc laws, they took to mcat a$ a 
delicacy% and used it to excess whenever their means permitted " 

To the Japanesc^ as ro the Chtnese and the Frencht fine cooking was an 
essential gracc of qiviiizacion. Its pracririoners, likc artists and philosophere^ 
di vided into warring schools, and fought one another with recipes. Tablc 
manners bccame at least as imporcant as religion^ elaborate enaetments pre- 
scribed thc order and quandty of bites, and the posture of die body at each 
stage of thc meal- Ladies were forbidden to make a sound while earing or 
drink ing; but men were expected to indicate their appreciadon of a hostes 
generosity by a liccle grareful belching “ The diners sat on one or two heek 
on matSp at a rable raised but a few inches above rhe floorj orthe food mlght be 
laid upon rhe mat, vvirhout any rable ar all. Usually thc meal was begnn with 
a hot drink of rice-winei for had not the poer Tahito declaredj far back in 
the seventh centurj-p diat was the one solurion for all the probJems of 
life? 


That which the sc\'cn sages sought« 
Those men of olden dmes* 

Was rak^j bevond all doubL 


Instcad of holding foith 
Wisely^ with t^rave mien, 

Hf>w mueh herter ro drink sake^ 

To ger drunk, and ro shour aJoud. 

Since ir is true 

That dearh conies ar last for all. 

Let us be joy ful 
W'Tiilc we arc alive. 

* On thc other hånd ihosc Japmcsc wfio have adopted a non-ph^Tical Jife while con- 
unuing to eat Urgc quantiti« of riet arc succuitiblng to digestive disorders.*" 
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Even che that ^parklts in tht night 
Is less to ns than thc uplifting of thc hcarr 
Which comcs by drinting sake^'* 

More sacred than sate^ to the anstocmc\% was tea. This gracious remedy 
for the tasiclessness of boiled water was mtroduced from Chim into Japan, 
unsuccessfully in 805^ successfully in 1191. At first the peoplc shunned 
rhe leaf as a poison, and would l^ave nothing ro do with it^ but when a fevv 
cups of rhe outlandish beverage quickly ckared the head of a shogiin who 
had dmnk too mueh the night beforc, thc Japancse rccognized che 
Utility of tea. Its cosciiness added to its charm: tlny jars of ic were given as 
precious gifts, even to reward warriors for mighty deeds of valor^ and che 
fominate possessors gathered thc ir friends about them to sharc the royal 
drink. The Japanese made a graceful and coniplex ceremony out of tea- 
drinking, and Rikyu cstablished for it six inviolablc rules chac ratsed ir ro a 
culc. The signal bidding rhe guests to enrer the tca pavillon, said Rikyu, 
must be given by woeden dappers; thc ablution bowl niust bc kepe con- 
sranciy filled with pure wacer; any guest conscious of Inadequacy or inclc- 
gance in the fumiture or the surroundings must leave at once, and as 
quietly as possible; no trivial gossip was to be indulged in, but only matters 
of noble and serious import were ro be discussed; no word of dcceir or 
flatcery should pass any lip; and the affair should not last beyond four 
hours. No tea-pot was used ar such Cha-no-yn (''hot water for tea”) 
reunions^ powdered tea was placed in a cup of choice design, hor water 
was added, and the cup was passed from guesc to guest, each wiping its 
rim carefuliy with a napkin. When thc last drinker had consumed che last 
drop the cup was passed around again, to bc critically examined as a work 
of ceramic art.* In this way the tea-ceremony stimulated the potters to 
produce c ver lovelier cups and bowls, and helped to form thc manners of 
the Japanesc into tranqmlliry, courtesy and chamL* 

Flowers, too, became a culc in Japan, and the same Rikyu who forniu- 
lated the ritual of tea valued his flowers as mueh as his cups. When he 
heard that Hidcyoshi w^as coming ro sec his famous coUeerion of chiy^san- 
thennims, Rikyu destroyed all the blossoms in his garden but one, so rhat 

* The tta-crop, of is now om; cf the importanr products of Jap3ii+ The Dutch 

EsSt India Co. appeire to have brou^bt Eurupe ics fint tea iii i6iOp and to have sold it 
IC some: a poiuid. Jonas Hanway. in 17^6, argiied tlut European men were loaing 

their staturc, and vvomen their beauty, through thc drinking of tea; and refonners dc- 
nuuiiOtid chc cuStofn as a fiJthv' barbaristriÉi^ 
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this mighr shine uiirivalcd befone tlie terrible shogav*^ The art of £ower- 
arrangeinciit grcw step by step with “Tcaism” in the fifteenth and sL\- 
tcenth centuries, and becanic in the scvcntccnth an independent devorion, 
“Flower-mastcrs” ar ose who taught men and wonicn how flowers shoidd 
be grown in the garden and placed in the humc^ it was not civough, they 
said, to admlre the blossoms, but one muse Icarn to see as nmch loveliness 
in the leaf, the bough or the stalk as in the flower, as mueh beauty in one 
dower as in a thousand; and one must ar range them with a view not merely 
to color but CO grouping and line,** Tea, flowers, poeery, and the dance 
bccame requisites of womanhood among the aristocracy of Japan. 

Flowers arc the religion of the Japaoese; they wotship them with sacri- 
ficlal fcr\'or and national accord. They ivatch for the blossoms appropri- 
ate CO each season; and tuhen, for a week or cwo in early April, the cherry- 
crec biooms, all Japan scems to leave its work to gaze at ir, or even to niakc 
pilgrimages to pkccs where the miracle is most abundant and complcre.f 
The cherry^tree is cultivated not for any fruit but for its blossom—the 
emblem of the faithful warrior rcady to die for his country at the moment 
of his fullest lifc " Criminals en roitte to execution will sometimes ask for a 
flower * The Lady Chiyo, in a famous poem, tclls of a giri who camc to 
draw water from a well, but, finding bueket and ropc cnmdned with con- 
vobmli, w'enc elsewhere for water rather than break the tendrils.*' **The 
heart of man,” says Tsurayuki, **can never bc understood; but in my nadve 
village the flowers give forth their perf urne as before,”" These simple 
lines arc among the greatesc of japanese poems, for they express in perfeet 
and irrcduciblc form a profound characteristic of a race, and one of the 
rare conclusions of philosophy. Never has another people shown snch 
love of nature as one finds in Japan; nowhere else have men and women 
accepted so complctely all natuial moods of earth, sky and sea; now-here 
else have men so carefuUy cultivated gardens, or nourished plams in their 
growth, or tended them in the home. Japan did nor have to wait for a 
Rousscau or a Wordsw'orth to tell it that mountains were sublime, or ih at 
lakes mighr be beautiful. Thcre is hardly a dwelling in Japan u-ithout a 
vase of flowers in it, and hardly a poem m Japanese literaturc without a 
landscape in its lines. As Oscar Wilde thought that England should 

“The Tmko and the Tca-Master loved each oiher 1 ! 1 « gcnJiises. The first acensed ihe 
ocher of dishonest>', ind wia iccused in tum of seducing klkvu's dauehter. In the end 

Rikvu comtntrced hjrj-khL** 

■ 

t Similar ptlgnniigcs are made to see the iniplc loves twming in the fali. 
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not fight France because the French wrotc pcrfcct prose, so America rmght 
seek peacc to the end with a mtion thac thirats for beauty almost as pas- 
sionacciy as ir hungers for power. 

The art of gardening was hnported from China along with Buddhism 
and tea; but here again the Japanese transformed creatively what they had 
absorbed through imitation. They found an es the tic value in asymmetry, 
a new charm in the surj) rises of iinhackneyed forms; they dwarfed crecs 
and shrubs by confining chclr roots in pots^ and with impish humor and 
tyrannical aficetion trained them inro shapes thac might vvithin a garden 
Wall represent the wind-twisted trecs of stormy Japan; they searched the 
etaters of their volcanocs and the most precipitous shores of their scas to 
find rocks fused into metal by bidden fires^ or mouldcd by patient breakers 
in to quaint and gnarled forms; they dug httlc lakes, channeled toving 
ri\TilccSt and crossed them with bridges that seemed to spring from the 
natural growth of the woods; and through all these varied formations they 
worc, with impcrceptible design, footpaths rhac would lead now to star- 
ding novelties and now to cool and silenc retreats. 

Where space and means allowed they actached chclr homes to their 
gardens rarher than their gardens to chclr homes. ITiclr houses were frail 
but pretty'; carthtjuakcs made tall buildings dangerous^ but the carpenter 
and woodworker knew how to bind eaves, gables and lattices into a dwcU- 
ing ascetically simple, esthetlcally perfeet, and architecturally uniquc^ 
Hcrc were no curtains, sofas, beds, tables or chairs, no obtrusive display of 
the dweller*s w'calth and luxury^ no museum of pictureSt stacuary or bric-a- 
brac; but in some alcove a blossoming branch, on the wall a slik or paper 
painring or specimen of calligraphy^ on the mart cd floor a cushJon fronted 
by a lectem and Ranked by a bookease on onc side and an arm-rest on the 
orher^ and, bidden in a cupboard, mactrcsscs and coverlngs to be spread on 
the floor when the time should come to sleep. Within such modest quarters* 
or in the pcasant's fragile hut, the Japanese family lived, and through all 
Storms of war and revolution, of polirical corruprion and religious strlfe, 
carried on the life and civllizarion of the Sacred Islcs- 
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V, THE FAxMILY 

The patemsi autocrat—The status of lOon/m—CbUdrett—Sexital 

morality—The *‘getsba’^—Love 

For the real source of social order, In thc Orient c ven more than in the 
West, was the family; and the omnipotence of t!ic father, in Japan as 
throughout the Last, expressed not a backward condition of society but a 
preference for fantilial rather than politicaJ government, The individual 
was Icss important in the East than In the Occident becausc the stare was 
weaker, and required a strongly organb-ed and disciplined family to take 
the place of a far-rcachlng and pen-asivc central authority. Freedom was 
conceived in terms of the family rather than of the indivldual; for (the 
family being the economic unit of productlon as w'cll as the social unit of 
ordcr) sueccss or failurc, survi val or death, camc nor to thc separate per¬ 
son but TO the family. The power of the father was ryrannical, but it 
had thc painicss gnice of seeming natural, nccessary, and human. He could 
dlsoiiss a son-in-law or 3 daughter-in-law from the patriarchal household, 
whilc keeping thc grandchildren with himj he could kill a child convicted 
of unchastity or a serioiis crimc; hc could scii his children into slavery or 
prostitution^* and he could divorce his wife with a word.*’ If hc was a 
simple commoner hc was expecred to be nionogamousj but if he hclonged 
to thc higher classcs he was cntitled to kcep coneubincs, and no notice 
w^as to be taken of his occasional infidelitics" When Christianlty entered 
Japan, native writers complained that it disturbed the peace of families bv 
insinuating that coneubinage and adultery were sins.’’ 

As in China, the position of woman was higher in the earlier than in the 
lacer stages of the civilization. SLx em presses appear among the ru lers of 
thc imperial age; and at Kyoto women played an Lmportanr, Indced a lead- 
ing, rdle in the social and literary lif c of rhe nation, In that heydav of 
Japanese cultute, if wc may hazard hypothescs in such esoteric ficlds* thc 
wives outsrripped their husbands In adultery, and sold their virtue for an 
epigram ” The Lady Sei Shonagon describes a youth about to send a lovc- 
note to his niistrcss, but interrgpting it to make love to a passing girl^ and 
this amiablc essayist adds: *’[ wonder if, when this lover sent his letter, tied 
with a dewy spray of bagi flower, his messenger hesjtated to present it to 
the lady because she also had a guest?”” Under thc influence of feudal 
mllitarisin, and in the natiiral and historical alternation of laxitv and re- 


• This was done only iii the lowcr classcs, and in tJttrenic nced.* 
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straint, the Chincse thcory of rhe subjection of woinan to man won a 
wide irvfluerice, “society’* bccamc prcdominantly male, aod w< 3 meii were 
dcdicatcd to the “Three Obedieoces’'—to farher, husband and son. Edu- 
cation, except in ctiquette, was rare ly wasted upon tlicm, and fidelity was 
cxacred on penalty of death. If a husband caught his wife in adultery hc 
^vas aurhorized to kill her and her paramour at oncc; to which the subtlc 
lyeyasu added that if he killed the wonian but spared the man he was him- 
self to be put to dcath." The ^hilosophcr Ekken advised the husband to 
divorce his wife if she calked too loudly or too long; but if the husband 
happened to be dissolute and brutal, said F.kken, the wife should treae him 
with doubled kindness and gcntlencss. Under this rigorous and long-con- 
tinued training the Japanesc woman became the most indusrrious, faithful 
and obedient of wes, and harassed travelers began to wonder whether a 
system that had produced such gracious results should not be adopted in 

the West." 

Contrarv to the most ancient and sacred customs of Oriental society, 
ferrility w'as not encouraged in Sitj/nimi Japan. As the population grew 
the little Islands felt themselves crowded, and it bccame a maner of good 
repute in a Si^mtrai not to marry before thirty, and not to have more chil- 
dren than two.’’ Neverthelcss every man was expected to marry and beget 
children. If his wife proved barren he could divorce her; and if she gave 
him only daugheers he was admonisbed to adopt a son, lest his name and 
propcrty perishj for daughters couid not inherit- Children were trained 
in the Chinese virtues and literaturc of filial piety, for on this, as the source 
of family order, rested the disciplinc and security of the State. ITie 
Empress Koken, in the eighth century, ordered evciy ja[^nese household 
to pro vide Itscif with a copy of the “Classic of Filial Piety,” and every 
student in the provincial schooJs or the universities was required to bccome 
a master of it. Elxccpt for the SoJ/mrai, whose loyal ry to his lord was his 
highest obligation, filial piety was the basic and supreme virtue of the 
Japanesc; c ven his relation to the emper or was to be one of filial affeetion 
and obedicnce. Until the \Vcst came, mth its disru pt i ve ideas of Individual 
frccdom, this Cardinal virtue constituted nearly all the moral code of the 
commoner in Japan* The conveision of the Islands to Christianity was 
made almost impossible by the Biblical command chat a man should leave 
his father and his mother and cicavc to his wife ' 

Other virtues than obedicnce and loyalty were less emphasiz^d than in 
contemprary Europe. Chastity was desirable, and some higher-class 
women killed themselves when their virginity was rhreatened;" but a single 
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lapse was not synonvTnous wirlx ruin. The most famous of Japancsc novels, 
the Genji Motiogntiiri, is an cplc of aristocratic sednctioni and the most 
famous of Japanese essays, the Pillon} Sketches of the Lady Sti Shonagon, 
rcads in places like a treatist on tite etiquetie of sin “ The desires of the 
desh were lookcd upon as natural, likc hunger and thirst, and thousands 
of men, many of them rcspectable husbands, crowded, at night, the Vpsbi- 
'wara, or “Flower District,” of Tokyo, Therc, in tlic most orderly dis- 

orderly houses in the world, lif teen thousand trained and IJcensed cour- 

tesans sat of an evening behind cheir lattices, gorgeoiisly attired and 
powder-white, rcady to provide song, dance and venery for unmated or 
ill-mared men." 

The hest cducated of the courtesans were the geisha giris, whose very 
name indicated that ihey were persons (sha) capablc of an artlstic per- 
forinance (gei). Likc the betasrat of Grcccc they affeeted literature as 
well as love, and seasoned their promlscuity with poetry. The Shogitn 
lycnati (1787-183(5), who had already (1791) forbidden mixed bathing as 

“ issucd a rigorous edict against 
the geisha in 18:1, describing her as “a female singer who, magnificently 
appareled, hires herself out to amuse guests at restaurants, ostensibly by 
dancing and singing, but really by practiccs of a very different char¬ 
acter.’’** These women were henceforth to be classed as prostitutes, along 
^vith thosc “numberless wenches” who, in Kaempfer’s day, lilled c very 
tea-shop in rhe villagc and c ve ry inn on the road." Ncvertheicss, parties 
and families continued to iovitc the geisha to provide entertainmcnt at 
social affairs; finishing schools were cstablishcd wherc older geisha trained 
young apprcntices in their varied arts; and periodically, at the Kahiiresipj 
teachers and pupils served ceremonial tea, and gave a public performance 
of their more presentablc accomplishments. Parents hard put to support 
their daughters sometlmes, with their manipulaced “consent,” apprcnticcd 
them to the geisha for a consideration; and a thousand Japanese novels 
have told tales of girls who sold themselves to the tråde to save their 
families from star^'acion." 

These customs, howe\^er startling, do not differ essentially from the 
habits and institutions of the Occident, except perhaps in candor, refine- 
menr and grace. The vast majority of Japanese girls, we are assured, rc- 
mained as chaste as the virgins of the '\\'est.* Despi te such frank arrange¬ 
ments the Japanese managed to live lives of comparative order and 


occasionally cncouraging immorallty. 
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dcccncy, and thoueh they did not often aIlo^v love to determine marriage 
for lif c, they were capablc of the tendcrest affeetion for che objccts of 

their desire. Instanccs are f rcquent, in the cii rrent h istory as well as m che 

imaeinacive litcratiirc of Japan, where young men and women have kdlcd 
themselves in the hope of enjoying In cternlcy the umty forbidden them 
by their patents on earth.“ Love is not the major thcmc of Japanese 
poetiy, but here and iherc its note is stnick with umnatched simplicity, 

sincerity and depth. 

■f 

Oh! that the white waves far out 
On the Sea of Ise 
Were but flowers. 

That I might gather them 

And bring them as a gift to my love," 

And, again with characteristic mingling of nature and feelmg, the great 
Tsurayuki tclls in four lines the story of his rejected love: 

Naught is so fleeting as the cherry-flower, 

You say , , . yet 1 rerne mber well the hour 
When life’s bioom withered ar one spoken word— 

And not a breath of wind had stirfed. 

VI. THESAINTS 

Religion in Japitn — Tbe trtm^for7nati^m of Buddbism — The 

priests — Sceptici 

That same devotion whicb speaks in patriotiam and love, m affeetion 
for paxents, children, mate and fathcrland, inevitably sought in the di¬ 
verse as a wholc some central power to which it might attach iKclf m 
loyalty, and through which it might derive some yaluc and significancc 
larger than onc person, and more lasting than one hfe. Tlic Japanese are 
only a mode rately religious pcople-not profoundly and overw'helmingly 
religious Uke the Hindus, nor passionately and fanatically religions hke 
the tortured saints of medieval CathoUcism or the warnng saints of the 
Reformation! and yet they are distmctly more given to piecy and prayer, 
and a happy-ending philosophy, than their scepucal cousins across the 

Ycllow 
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Buddhism camc from its founder a cloud of pcssiinistic cxhortation, 
inviting men to deathj but under r!\e skics of Japan ir was soon trans* 
formed into a culc of protecting dcirics, pleasanr cercnionics, joyful 
festivals, Bousscauian pilgrimages, and a consoling paradise. It is true 
that there were hclls too in Japancse Buddhism—indeed, one hundred and 
twenr^'-eight of them, designed for every purpose and enemy. There was 
a World of demons as well as of saints, and a persotial Devil (Oni) with 
horns, flat nose, claws and fangs; hc li ved in some dark, northe^scem rcalm, 
to which hc would, now antl then, lure women to give him plcasure, or 
men to pr o vide him with proteins.” But on the ocher hånd there were 
Bodhisatt’Lsas ready ro transfer to human beings a portion of the grace 
tliey had aceumulated by many incamations of virtuous living; and there 
were gracious dcirics, like O ur Lady Kwannon and the Christlike Jizo, 
who were the very csscnce of di vine tendemess. Worship was only partly 
by prayer at the household airars and the tcmple shrincs; a larøe part of 
it consisred of merr)- processions in w-hlch religion was subordinated to 
gayety, and piery took the fortn of feminine fashion-displaj's and mascu- 
line rcvelr)\ The more serious devotee might cleanse his spirit by praying 
for a q uarter of an hour under a waterfall in the depth of winterj or he 
might go on pilgrimages from shrine to shrine of his seer, meanw'hile feast- 
ing his soul on the beauty of his nadve land. For the Japanese could 
choose among many v^arieties of Buddhism: he might seek scif-realization 
and bliss through the quict pracdces of Zen (“meditation”); he might 
foliow the fieiy' Nichiren mto the Lotus Scct, and find salvation through 
leaming the “Lotus Law"; he might join the Spirit Seer, and fast and 
pray until Budd ha appeared to him in the flesh; he might be com forted 
by the Scct of the Pure Land, and be saved by faith alone; or hc might 
find his way in patient pilgrimage to tlvc monastery of Koyasan, and 
attain paradise by being buried in ground made holy by the bones of 
Kobo Daishi, the greae scholar, saint and artist w'ho, in the ninth century, 
had founded Shtngof}, the Sect of the True Word, 

AU in all, Japanese Buddhism was one of the pleasantest of man’s myths. 
It conquened Japan pcacefully, and compJaisantly found room, within 
irs thcology and its pantheon, for the doctrincs and deities of Skhtto: 
Buddha was amalgamated with Amaterasu, and a modest place was set 
apart, in Buddhist tcmples, for a Shhito shrine, The Buddhist priests of the 
carlier centuries were men of devotion, learning and kindliness, w-ho pro- 
foundly influeneed and advanced Japanese letters and arts; some of them 
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^verc Rrc^ir painters or scolptor^, and some wcre schokrs painstak- 

iDff translation of Buddhist and Chincse llteraturc proved a fertile s^ulus 
to the cultural dcvclopmcnt of Japan, Success, however, rumed the later 
priesK: many bccame lary and greedy (note the jolly cant^tures so often 
made of them by Japanese carvere in ivory or wood); and some travclcd 
so far from Buddha as to organize thelr own armies for the establishuKnt 
or maintenance of poUtical power.- Sinec tliey >. ere providing the first 
necessit>^ of life-a consolatorj^ hope-their industry flounshcd even M'hen 
otbers decayed; their vvealth gre^v from century to centi^ wUe tlie 
poverty of the people remalned " The priests assured the faithful that a 
man of fortyk could purchase another dccadc of lifc by paying forty tcmples 
to sav masses in liLs name; at fifty he could buy ten ycars more by engagmg 
fifty templesj at sixty ycars sLxty tcmplcs-and so dU. through msufhcient 
oietv he died *“ Under the Tokugawa regime the monks drank bibu- 
lously, kept mistresses candidly, pracri^d pedetastyT and sold the cozicr 
places in the hierarchy to the highest biddets." .... 

During the eighteenth century Buddhism scci^ ro 
upon the nation; the tboguns went over to Confucianism, Mabtichi and 
Æto-orl led a movement for the rcstoration of Sbmto, and scholars hke 
Ichikawa and Arai Hakuseki attempted a rationalist cntique of rchgioiis 
bclicf, Ichikawa argued boldly that verbal tradition could never be quitc 
as truseworthy as written record; that wnrmg had not come ro Japan unnl 
almosr a thousand ycais after the supposed origm of the islands and rhem 
inhabitants from the spear-drops and loms of the gt^; that the 
the imperial familv to divinc origin was merely a polmcal device; and that 
if the ancesrors of men were not human bein^ they werc mueh more 
hkclv to have been animals than gods." The civihzation of the uld Japan, 
like so many others, had begun with religion and was end mg wnth phi- 

losophy. 


« 4*1 


h (røinlv in s«iniK wtien people were staning” Mnrdoch “or dying b 
ritousandi from pcsiilcnct, ihat ih« roonta m rhe greai Kyofo md Nar* iiiooas- 

HL sorrSivi for •«_»» fo >»“ >fo' 
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niOTiasteries. aldiough « was by no nicans confined lo ilwm. 
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THE STORY OF GLVILIZATION 


(CHAP. XaiX 


Ml. THE THINKEES 

Confuckts resches Japan~A critic af reUgion-The religion of 
schoIarship—Kaibara Ekken—On educathn—On pleasnre— 

The rival schpoh — A fapanese Spino'^ — I to Jmsai— 
ho Togai—Ogyu Sot si—The 'UJjr of the scbolars~ 

Mabitchi^Al oto-ori 

Philosophy, like religion, came ro Japn from China, And as Biiddhism 
had reached Nippon si.v hundred years after its enrrance into tlic jMiddlc 
Floweiy People’s Kingdom, so philosophy, in the form of Sung Con- 
fucianism, awokc to conscioiisness in Japan alinost four hundred ycars 
afrer China had given Ir a second birth, About rhe middle of the sixteenth 
cenniry a scion of Japan’s most famous family, Fujiwara Scigwa, discon- 
tent with the knowJedge that he had rcceived as a monk, and ha ving heard 
of great sages in China, resoJved to go and study there. Inicrcourle \vith 
China ha ving been for bidden in 1552, the yonng priest made plans to cross 
The Tvaicr in a smuggJing vessel. Whilc ^s'aiting in an inn at the port he 
overheard a student rcading aloud, in Japanese, from a Chinese volume on 
Confucius. Seigvta was o ver joy ed ro find that the book was Chu Hsi’s 
commentary on The Great Leaming,^’ “This,’^ he exclaimed, *'is what F 
have so long desir ed," By sedulous searchtng he obrained a copy of this 
and other produers of Sung philosophy, and became so ahsorbcd in their 
discussions that he forgot to go to China. With in a few yeais he had gath- 
ered about him a gro up of young scholars, who looked upon the Chinese 
philosophers as the reveladon of a brave new worid of secular thought. 
lycyasFu he^d of diese developments, and asked Seigwa to come and cx- 
pound to hint the Confucian classics; but the proud priest, preferring the 
quict of his study, sent a briiliant pupi] in his placc, Neverthclcss the more 
activc-minded youths of his time made a pathway to his door, and his lee¬ 
tures attracted so mueh attention thac the Buddhist monks of Kyoto com- 
plained, saying it was an outrage that anyone but an orthodox and practis- 

ing priest should deliver public lecrurcs or teach the people,"* The marter 
was simpIiHed by Scign a’s sudden dcath (1619). 

The pupil whom he had sent to lyeyasu soon outranked him in farne and 
influenoc. The first Tokugawa shoguns took a fancy to Hayashi Razan, 
and made him their counsellor and the formulator of their public pro- 
nouncements. lyemitsu ser a fashion for the nobility by arten ding 
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Hayashrs Icccurcs in } 6 }o; and soon the young Confuciian had so filled his 
hcarers with cnthusiasm for Chincse philosophy ihat he had no rrouble in 
w inning them from both Buddhism and Christian iiy to rhe simple moral 
crecd bcqucarhed to the Far Fast by thc sage of Shantung. Christian theol- 
ogy, he told them, was a medley of incredible fancie^t while Buddhism was 
a degenerative doctrine that chreatened to weaken the fibre and morale of 
the Japanese nation. ‘'You priescs/' said Razan, “maintaln that this ^A^orld 
is impcrmanent and ephemeral. By your cnchantments you caiise people 
to forget the social relations; you make an end of all the du tics and all the 
proprictics* Thcn you proclaim; \Man^s path is fuU of sins; leave your 
father and mother, Icavc your master^ leave your children, and seek for 
salvarion/ Now 1 tell you that I have studied mueh; bue I have nowherc 
found that there was a path for a man apart from loyally to one*s lord, and 
of filial piery towards onc^s parentsJ”'^ Hayashi was enjoying an old age 
of qnict rcnowTi when the great fire of Tokyo, in 16571 inciaded him 
among its hundred thousand casualties. His disciples ran to wam him of 
the danger^ but he merely nodded his head^ and turned back to his book^ 
When the flames werc actually around him he ordered a palanquin, and 
was carried away in it while still reading his book. Like counticss others, 
he passed that night under the stars; and three day^ later he died of the 
cold that he liad caught during rhe conflagration. 

Nature sought to atonc for his death by giving Japan, in the following 
ycar^ one of the most enthusiastic of Confucians. Muro Xyuso chose as his 
patron delcy rhe God of Leaming. Beforc Michizanc''s shrJne he s[>ent^ in 
his youth, an enrirc niglit in prayer; and chen he dcdicated himself to 
knowledge with youthful resolutions strangcly akin to thosc of his con^ 
temporaiy', Spinoza.* 

I will arisc every momirtg at sLx o’elock and retlre each evening at 
tiA^elve o^clock. 

Except when preveneed by guests, sickness or ocher unavoidable 
circutustancés, 1 will not be idlc+ » . + 

I will not speak falsehoods. 

I will avoid useJess words, e\^en with inferiors. 

1 wjll be temperatc in eating and drinkmg. 

If lustfui desires arise I wiU destfoy them at once, wichout nour^ 
Uhing them at all. 


• Cf* the openlng pges ol De Ijiteilcetax Emejidatlffrjt. 
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Wantlc^;!ng thouglit destroys the value of rcading* 1 wiU bc care- 
ful CO- guard againsc Jack of conccntration, nnå ovcr-hascc. 

1 will scck self-culmrej not allo wing my mind to be discurbcd by 
tht dcsirc for famt or gain. 

Engfa ving thest ru Jes on my heart 1 will att^mpt to foJlow thcin, 

Tht gods be my witnessL™ 

Nevertheless, Kyuso did not preach a scholastic seclusion, but wlth tht 
broad-m indedness of a Goethe dirccced character in to rhe scream of the 
World: 

Seciusjon is one method, and is good* but a superior man rejoices 
when his friends comt« A man polishts himsclf by association with 
others. Every man who desires jeaming should scek to bc polished 
in this way+ But if he shuts himsclf away ft om cvcrything and 
everybody, he is gu ilt)' of violating the gtcat way, , , ^ The Way of 
the Sages is not sunde red from matters of everyd^xy lifc, * . * Though 
the Buddhists withdraw themselves from human rebtions^ cutting 
out the relation of master and subjeett patent and childt they ate 
not able to cut out Jo ve from themselves. . + + It is sclfishiiess to scck 
happiness in the futurc world. ^ . . Think not thac God is sometlibg 
distant^ but scck for him in your own hearts; for die hearc is the 
abode of God.“ 

The most attractivc of these carly Japanese Confucians is not usually 
classed among the phllosophcrSj for likc Goethe and Emerson he had the 
skili to phrase his wisdom graccfully^ and jealous literature claims him for 
her owTi. Like Aristorle Kaibara Ekken was the son of a phjnsician, and 
passed from mcdiclne to a cautious empirical philosophy. Despicc a busy 
public career^ including many official posts, he fotind time ro become the 
grcatcst scholar of his day. His boolis numbered more than a hundred, 
and made him known throughout Japan; for they were written not In Chi- 
nese (then the language of his fellow phiJosophers) but Ln such simple 
Japanese thar any hterate person might understand them. Despite his leam- 
ing and rcnow'n he had, along with the vanitj'' of every writer,, the humility 
of every sage, Once, says tradition, a passenger on a vessel plying along 
rhe Japanese coast undertook to leeture to his fellow travelei^ on the ethics 
of ConfuciuSp At firsr every' one attended with typical Japanese curiosity 
and cagcmcss to Jeam; bue as the speaker went on his audience, hnding 
him a bore who had no nosc for distinguishing a live faet from a dead one, 
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mclrcd swiftly away, until only onc listener remained. This solltai^ audi- 
tor, howevfif, followed the discoiirsc with such devout conccntration thac 
tlie leeturer, having finished, intjuired his name. * K^bara Ekken, was the 
quiet reply. The oraror was abashed to discover that for an hour or more 
he had been atteinpdng to Instruct in Confucianism the most cclebrated 

Confucian master of the age.*** 

Ekken’s philosophv was as free from theology as K’ung’s, and clung 
agnosticaUy to the ea'rth. “Foolish men, while dolng crooked things, offer 
rheir prayers to qucstionablc gods, striving to obtain happiness, 
hini philosophy was an effort to iinify e\periencc into wlsdom, and desirc 
into character; and it seeincd to hun more pressing and importaric to unify 
character than to unify knowlcdge. Hc speaks with st 
rary pcrtincnce: 


With 




The aim of leaming is not merely to widcn knowledge but to 
form character. Its object is to make us tnie men, ratlier than Icamcd 
mem . , . The moral tcaching wbich was rc^ded as the trunk of 
all leaming in the schools of the olden days is hardly studied in our 
schools today, because of the numcroiis branches of study rcquired. 
No longer do men dcem it worth while to listen to the tcschings of 
the hoarj' sages of the past. Conscquently the amiable rebtions bc- 
ttveen master and servant, superior and inferior, older and yDungef 
are sacrifieed on the altar of the god callcd Individual Right- - - - 
The chief rcason why the teachings of the sages are nor more appr^ 
ciated by the peoplc is because scholars ctideavor to show ofl tlicir 
leaming, rather than to make it their endeavor to live up to the 

teachings of the sages.*" 


The young men of his time scem to have reproved him for his conserva- 
tism, for he flings at them a lesson which c very vigorous generation has to 

rcleam. 


C3iildrcn, you may think an old man’s words wcarisomc; yct, 
when your father or grandfather teaches, do not tum your head 
aw'av, bot Usten. Though you may tliink the tradition of your 
family stupid, do not break it into pieees, for it is the embodiment 

of the wisdotn of your fathers.’*" 

Perhaps he deserved reproof, for the most famous of his hooks, the 
Diiikaku, or “The Great Leaming for \^'omen,” had a strong reactionarj^ 
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influcncc on the posirion of women m Japan» But he was no g!oomjr 
prcachcr intent on finding sin in evcry dclight; hc kncw rhat onc task of 
the cducator is to tcach us how ro en joy oor environnicnCj as well as (if we 

can) to understand and concroL ic^ 

« 

Do not let a dav sUp by without enjoymenc. , , , Do not ailow 
yourself to be tomientcd by the stnpidity of othets- , * . Rcmcmiher 
that from ics earlicst beginnings the world has never been frec from 
fodIs. + . * Let u$ not then distress ourselves^ nor lose our pkasure^ 
c ven though our o’wn children, brothers and relations, happen to be 
sclfisht ignoring our best efforts to make them othenvise. , . . Sake is 
the b^autiful gift of Heaven, Drunk in small quandtics it expands 
the heart* lifts the downcast spirit, drowns cares, and improves the 
health. Thus ic helps a man and also his friends to cnjoy pleasurcs. 

But he Trvho drinks too mueh loses his rcspectabilitVi becomes over- 
talkative, and utters abusive words likc a madman. . . . En joy sake by 
drinking just enough to give you a slight exhilaration, and thus cnjoy 
sceing flowers when they are just burscing into bloom. To drink too 
mueh and spoil this great gift of Heaven is foolbh*" 


Like most philosophers, he found the last refngc of his happiness in narure 


If wc make our heart the fountain-head of plcasure, our eyes and 
cars the gates of picasurc, and keep away base desir es, chen our 
pleasure shall be plentiful; for wc can then become the master of 
mountains, water, moon and flowers* Wc do not nced to ask any 
man for them, ncither, to obtaln them, need wc pay a single sen; 
they have no spccified owmer. Those ivho can cnjoy the beauty in 
the Heaven above and the Earth btncath need not tmy the laxury 
of the rich, for they are richer chan the richcst. , . , The scenery is 
constantly changing. No two momin^ or tivo evenings are quite 
alike. . . , At thb moment onc fceb as if all the beauty of the world 
had gone. But chen the snow htgins to falk and one awakens the 
next moming to find the villagc and the mountains transformed into 
silver, while the once bare crccs scem alive wich flowers. 
resembles the night's sJeep, which restarts our strength and energj\ 
Loving flowers, I rise carly; 

Lovtng the nioon, I retirc late* * * * 

Men come and go likc passing streamsj 
But the rnoon remains chroughout the ages."* 
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In Japan, evcn more chan in China, the infiuence of Confccius on philo- 
sophic chought overwhclmcd all the rcslstance of unplaced rebels on the 
one hånd, and mystic idealists on the ot her, The Slmsht scliool of Seig\v'a, 
Razan and Ékkcn took irs name from Chu Hsi, and foilo^i'cd his orthodojt 
and conservatjve interpretation of the Chinesc classics. For a rime it was 
opposed by the Oyoitm school, which took its Icad from Wang Yang¬ 
mi ng,* known to Nippon as Ov'omci. Likc \^’^ang, the japanese phiiosophers 
of Oyo 7 nei sought to deduce right and wrong from the consciencc of the 
individual rather than from the traditions of society and the teachings of 
the ancient sages, "I had for many ycars been a devout bcliever in S/jtfrA/” 
says Nakaye Toju (1608-48), “when, by the mercy of Heaven, the col- 
lecccd Works of Oyomei were brought for the firsr time to Japan. Had i c 
not been for the aid of their tcaching, my life would have been empty and 
barren.”" So Nakaye devoted himseif to expounding an idealist monism, 
in which dic worid was a nnity of ki and W—of rhings (or “modes”) and 
rcason or law. God and this unity were one; the worid of things was his 
body, the universal law was his souL“‘ Like Spinoza, Wang Yang-mi ng 
and the Scholastics of Europe, Nakaye acccptcd this universal law with a 
kind of srnoT dei mteiiiCtuaHSf and accounted good and evil as human 
terms and prejudices describing no objeccive entitics; and, again strangeiy 
like Spinoza, he found a certain itnmortality in the conremplativc union of 
the Individual spirit with the timeless laws or rcason of the worid. 

Man’s mind is the mind of the sensible worid, but we have another 
mind which is calkd consciencc, This is reason itsclf, and does not 
bclong to form (or “mode”), It is Infinice and etcmal As our ean- 
science Is onc with (die di«ne or universal) reason, it has no begin¬ 
ning or end. If we acc in accord \vith (such) reason or consciencc, 
wc are oursclvcs the Incamations of the inlinJre and ctcmal, and iiave 
ctemal life.” 

Nakaye was a man of saintly sincerit)% but his philosophy plcascd ncither 
the peoplc nor the government. The Shogunatc trcmbled at the notion 
that evety man might judge for himsclf what was right and what was 
wrong. ^Vhen another exponent of Oy&ffm, Kumazawa Banzan, passed 
from metaphysics to politics, and crlcicized the ignorance and idleness of 
the SiTvmrait an order was sent out for his arrest. Kuma/awa, recognizing 


* Cf. pagr j 
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ihe importance of the hccis as cspccially philosophical organs, ficd to tbe 
niountains, and passed most of his remaining years in syJvan obscurity,™ 
In 1795 an cdici went forth againsr the ftirthcr tcaching of the Oyoinei 
philosophy; and so docilc was the mind of Japan that from that time on 
Oyo7}iei conccaicd itself within the phrascs of Confitcianism, or entered as 
a modesc component into that military 7.en which, by a typical paradox of 
history, transformed tJie pacific faith of Buddha into the inspiration of 

patriotic warriors. 

As Japanese scholarship dcvtlopcd, and became directly acquainted 
\vith the writings of Confucius rather than merely wJth his Sung inccr- 
pneters, men like I to Jinsai and Ogyu Sorai escablis hcd the Classical School 
of Japanese thought, which insisted on going over the heads of all cotn- 
mentaeors ro the great K’ung himseif, Ito Jinsai’s famDy did not agree wirh 
him about the value of Confucius; they taunted him wjth tlie impracdca-' 
biiity of his studies, and predicicd that hc would die in povcm^ “Scholar¬ 
ship," they told him, “bclongs to the Chinese. I c is usciess in Japan. Even 
though you obtain ic you cannot seli ic. Far better bccome a physician 
and make money.” The young student listened without hearing; hc forgot 
the rank and wealrh of his family, put aside all matcrial ambition, gave his 
housc and property to a younger brocher, and went ro live in solitude so 
that he mightstudy without distraction. He was handsome, and was some- 

times mistaken for a prince; but he dressed like a peasant and situnned the 
public eye. “Jinsai,” says a Japanese historian, 

was very poor, so poor ihac at the end of the vear he could not 
malcc New Year’s rice cakes; but he was verv calni about it. His 
wife came, and kneeling do\«'n before him said: “I will do the huusc- 
work under any circumstances; but there is onc thing that is unbear- 
able. Our boy Genso does not understand the meaning of our 
poverty; he envies the neighbor's childrcn their rice eakts. f scold 
him, but iTiy hean Js tom in tu’o." Jinsai continued to pore over his 
hooks vviiliouc making any reply. Then, taking off his gamet ring, 
he handed ii to his wife, as mueh as to say, '’Scll this, and buy soine 
rice cakes. ““ 

At Kyoto Jinsai opened a prii^te school, and lectured chere for forty years, 
training, all in all, some three thousand students in phdosophy. Hc spoke 
occosionaily of metaphysics, and dcscribed the universc as a living organ- 
ism in which life always overrode deaih; but like Confucius he had a warm 
prejudice in fa vor of the rerresrnal practical. 
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Tliat which h usclcss in govcming thc State, or in waUcing in the 
way of human rclaticjiis^ is useless, . . . Leaming mii$t bc adcive and 
living^ Icarning must not be niere dcad theoiy' or spcculation- . . , 
Thocse who know the wav scck it in their daily lifc. ^ . If apart 

from human relations ^\■e hopc to find the way, it is like trjdng to 
oatch the wind, , . + Hie ordiiiary ^vay is exccJJcnt; thcre is no more 

excellent in thc worltl“* 


After the death of Jinsai hisschool and work wcrc carried on by his son, 
tco Togai. Togai laughed at farne, and said: “How can you help calling a 
man^ whosc name is forgotrcn as soon as he dics^ an animal or sand? Bue is 
it not a mistake for man to be eager to make books, or construct sentences, 
in ordcr that his namc may bc admired, and inay not be forgotten?’^ He 
wrote tw^o hundred and forty-two volumcs; bur for the rest he Hved 
a life of modesty and wisdom* TThe critics complained that these books 
werc scrong in whar A (oliere called virtus donnirha; nevcrrhcless Togai's 
pupils pointed out chac he had written rsvo hundred and forcy-c\vo books 
without saying an unkind word of any other philosopher. When hc died 
rhey placed this cnviable epitaph upon his comb: 

He did noc talis abour the faults of others* . , ^ 

Hc cared for nothing hut books- 
His life was uneventfuL“^ 

The ffTcatest of these later Confuckns was Og>'u Sorai; as he himself put 
the matter, “From the rime of Jlmmu, the firet emperor of Japan, how few 
scholars have been my equal!" Unlike Togai he cnjoycd controversy, and 
spoke his mind violently about philosophers living or dcad, When an in- 
quiring young man asked him, “'\\'hat do you bke besides rcading?" he 
answered, “There is nothing better ihan eating bumt beans and critieizing 
the great men of Japan.” “Soral," said Namikawa Tenjin, “is a very great 
man, but he thinks that he know-s ail that there is to bc known. This is a 
bad habit.’"" Og)'u could be modest when he wished: all che Japanese, hc 
sald, explicitly inciudiiig himself, were barbirians; only thc Chinese were 
civili7ed^ and “if there is anything that ought ro be said, it has altcady been 
said by the ancient kings or Confucius.”"’ The Stn/mrai and the scholars 
raged ar him, but thc reformer shogtm, Yoshimunc, cnjoycd liis courage, 
and protected him against the intcilectual mob. Somi set up his rostrunt at 
Yedo, and like Ilsiin-tze denouncing the sentimental i ty of Mo Ti, or 
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Høbbes rcfuting Rousscau bcforc Rousscau^s birth, flung hw laughing logic 
ar Jinsai, who had announccd that man is naturajly good. On the contrary, 
said Sorai, man is a aacural ^nlkin^ and grasps whatever he can rcach; only 

artificial morals and laws, and mcrcilcss cducation, cum him into a tolerable 
Citizen, 


As soon as men arc bom, desires spring up, When wc cannot 
realize our desires, which are unlimiccd, struggJc arises; when 
struggJe ariscs, confusion foltows. As the ancient kings hated con- 
fusion, they founded ptopriety and rlghteousncss, and with these 
govemed the desires of the pcople. . . . Morality is nothing but the 
necessaiy nicans for controlling the subjects of the Empire. It did 
not orJgmatc with nature, nor with the impulses of man’s hcait, but 
it was devised by the superior intelligence of certain sages, and 
authoriry w’as given to it by the State.™ 


As if to confimi rhe pessimism of Sorai, Japanesc thought in the century 
that follow'fid him fell even from rhe modesc level to w'hich ie imitation of 
Confucius had raised it, and lost itself in a bitter ink-sheddtng war between 
the idolatcrs of China and the worshipcis of Japan. In this battie of the 
ancients against the modems the modems won by their superior admira- 
tion of antiquity. The Kangakitsha^ or (pro-)Chlncse scholars, called their 
own country barbarous, argued that all wisdom \v2s Chinese, and con- 
tented themselves with translating and commenting upon Chincse litera- 
turc and philosophy. The Wagahishst or (pro-)japanesc scholars, de- 
nounced this attitude as obscurantist and unpatriotic, and called upon the 
nation to tum its back upon China and renew its strength at the sources of 
its own poctry and history. Mabuehi attacked the Chinese as an inherently 
vicious people, exalred the Japancse as naturally good, and attributed the 
lack of carly or nativc Japancse literature and philosophy to the faet that 
the Japancse did not need instruction in virtue or intelligence,* 

Inspired by a visit to .Mabuchi, a young physician by the namc of Moto- 
ori Norinaga devoted thirty-four ycars to writing a forty-four-volume 
commentar^’ on the Kojiki, or “Records of Ancient Events”—the classical 

‘ From Sir E, Satow's pampbrate of fllabuohi’s rcach mg: "In andcat limcs, iv-hcn luen's 
disposfliom werc scraighiforu'^rd, a complicaccd srøern af niortil^ wu unnecc^sary 
In those daj-s it waa unnecessary lo have ^ doctrinc of right and wrang. But the 
Chincse, beitig bad at hearc . . . were only good nn the oaisJde, and their bad acts 
became of suoh magnitodc that society was throwTi into disordtr, The Japancse^ beihg 
stnightfom^ard, couSd do w'iihout tcaching.™ 
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repcsitoiy of Japancse^ espccially of ShintOj Icgcntk, Tilis commenta^)^ 
the Kojiki-den^ was a vi rorous assault upon everything Chmese, in or ouc 
of Japan. It boJdly uphcid chc liccral iruch of the primitive stories that ic- 
countcd the di vine origin of the Japaucse Islands^ cmpcrors and people; and 
under the veiy cycs of the Tokugawa regents it stimuiated among chc in- 
relleccuals of Japan that movemcnt back to thclr o%vn language^ ways and 
traditions which was ulcimateJy to revlve Shinto as against Buddhism^ and 
rcstore the supremacy of chc cmpcrors over the shognji^. “Japan,'* wrote 
Moto-ori, the councrj’^ which gave birth ro the Goddess of the Sun, 
Amarerasu; and this faet pro ves its supcriority over all other councrics.”“ 
His pupil Hirata carried on the argument after i\toto-ori*s dearh: 


It is most bmentable chic so mueh ignorance should prevai] as to 
the e\ridcnces of the rw'o fundamental doctrincs that Japan is the 
countrj'' of the gods, and her inhabitants the dKccndincs of che 
gods. Bet^vcen the Japanese people and the Chincse, Hindus, Ros- 
sians, Duteh, Siamesc^ Cambodjans^ and other nations of the world, 
therc is a difference of kind rather rhan of degrec. Tt was not out of 
vainglory that the inhabicants of tliis counm^ callcd it the land of 
the gods. 'Fhe gods who created all countries belonged^ wchouc ex- 
cepdon, to the Divine Age, and were all bom in Japan^ so that 
Japan is their nativc counerVt and all the world acknowlcdges ihe 
appropriateness of the titlc* The Korcans were the lirst to bccome 
aequainted with this truth, and from chem it was gradually diffused 
through the globe, and acccptcd by eveiy^one. . . . Forcign countries 
were of cDurse produeed by the power of the creator gods, but they 
were tioc begotten by Izanagi and Izanami, nor did they give birch 
to the Goddess of the Sun, which is the cause of their infcrioricy^™ 


Such were chc men and the opinions that cstablished the S&nno Jo-i 
movemcnt to “honor the Emperor and expcl the forcign barbarians." In 
the ninetccnch century rhat movemenc iaspired the japanese people to 
overthrow the Shogunate and reestablish the supremacy of the Divdne 
Ilouse. In the t\venticth it plays a li ving role in nourishing that fiety 
patriotism which w LU not be conrenr until the Son of Heaven ndes all the 
fertile millions of the resurrected East. 



CHAPTER XXX 


The Mind and Art of Old Japan 

I. LANGUAGE AND EI>Ua\TXON 

The iangiiage—Wrhhjg—Education 

M EANIVHIIhE thc japancsc had borrowcd clicir sj'stcms of writing and 
cdncatian from thc bafbarian Chincsc. Their language was pecuIkrJv 
their own, prcsumably Mongolixm and akin to the Korcan^ but noc denion- 
strabjy dcrivcd from this or any other known congue. [t differed especblly 
from the Chincsc in being poK^-JJabic and aggludnative^ and yet simple; it 
had few aspiratest no gutturals;* no compound or final consononts (escept 
and aJmost CAcry vowel was mclodiously long, The grammar^ teno, was a 
namral and coiiy sj’^tem; it dispensed with number and gcndcr in its nouns, 
witli dcgrecs of comparLson in its adjcctivcs, and wkh personal mflecdons In 
ks verbs; k had few persona.1 pronouns^ and no relative pronouns at all. On 
die odier hånd tlierc were inflcctions of negation and mood in adjectives and 
verbs; troublcsomc “postpositicjns”—modi fving suifixes—were used instead of 
prepositionSi and complex honorifics like “Your humble serv'ant” and-^^'YouT 
ExctUcncy” took the place of the fiisc and sccond personal pronouns, 

The langtiage dispensed even uirh wricing* apparcntly, until Koreans and 
Chincsc brought the art to Japan in the carly centuries of our cra; and then 
the japanese were content for hundreds of years to express their Icaiiaiily 
beautiful speech in the ideographs of tiie Aliddle Kingdom. Since a compicte 
Chincsc character had to be used for caeh sjdlable of a Japnese word, 
Japanesc writing* in thc Nara age, was verj^ ncarly the most Jaborious c ver 
knoTATi. During thc ninth century ihat law of cconomy which determines so 
mueh of philology brought to the relief of Japan two slmpJificd forms of 
writing. Tn caeh of them a Chincse character* shortened mto cursive form* 
was used to represent onc of the forty-seven sj^Uablcs that constitute thc 
spoken speech of Japn- and this s^dlabary of forty-seven characters served 
instead of an alphabcr** Sintre a large part of Japnese literaturc is in Chinesc, 
and most of the remainder is written not in thc popubr svlbban*^ but in a 
combmation of Oiincsc characters and native alphabets, few Western scholats 

^Thc katakaru script icduced rh«c syllabic nanbols to stnigbt lines-as in dic '‘tab¬ 
loid" press, die larger biilboirds, and the illuminarcd signs of niodem Japan,* 
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hnve becn able to master ic in the original. Oiir knowlcdge of Japancsc litcri- 
care is conscqucntlv frngmentan' and deceptive^ and oiir jiidgments of it can 
bc of littlc worth. The Jesuits, harassed ^ these Iinguistic faarriers, reported 
chat che language of the Islands had been invented by tlie Devii to prevent the 

preaching of the Gospel to the Japanese.** 

Writmg remained for a long time a liixur)^ of the liiglier classcs; until che 
latter paJTt of the ninctccnth ccnmry no prcten$e was nude of spreading the 
art among the pcoplc* In the Kyoco age the rich families malntaincd schools 
for their chHdrcn; and the emperors Tenchi and Mommu^ at the beginning of 
the eightli centurj^ cstablished ae Kyoco the first Japanese universitj^ Gradu- 
ally a system of provincial schools was devclopcd under govem mental eon- 
trol; their graduates were eKgible m enter the tuiiversky, and thosc graduaces 
of che university w'ho passed che required tests became eligiblc for public 
Office, The civil wars of che early feudal period broke dnwn this cduca- 
tional progreSsS and Japan neglectcd the arts of the mind until the Tokugawa 
Shogunate reorganized peace and encou raged leanung and Htcraturc. lycyasu 
was scandalized to find that ninett^ per cent of tJie Sajrmrai could noc read or 
\vrice.“ In 1650 Hayashi Raian escabl ished at Yedo a cralning-school in pubhc 
administration and Confueian philosophyi which later developed into the 
Univcrsity of Tokyo^ and Kuniazawa^ in i 666 ^ founded at Shiitutan.i the first 
provincial college. By aJlowing teachers to wcar the siA^ord and boast the 
rank of the Sjjmirai^ the govemment induced studen is, doctor$ and prlests to 
5CC up private schools in homes or templcs for the provision of elementår)^ 
education; in 17 jo diere werc cight hundred such school&i widt some fortj^ 
thousind students. All chese instimcions werc for the sons of the SermuraU 


merchants and peasants had to be concenc with popular Jeccurers, and only 
prosperous wunien reccived any formal education. Universal education, in 
Japan as in Europc, had to wait for the needs and coiiipulsions of an industrial 



•Prieung, likc writing* camc ftom Chma as part uf BuJdhtsi lorc; the otdest citme 
cxampli^s of printmg in the worid are scttns Buddhbt chaims block-princed at the eofn- 
mand of the Emprøs Shoeoku in the ycar 770 aji " Mcvable type earcred from Kom 
about 1596^ but the etpense in vol ved in prliitlng a language still composed of ihousands 
af characiers fcepr ils usc from spreading until the RestontJon of iSjS opened iKe doors 
lo European ifLflueTice+ Even today a japanese neuspa^ier requires a fouc of sei^cnl 
thou^rid characiers.* japanese tj-pograpby, despite thw (liÆtitdues^ is oce of ihc most 
anractive foirm of princiug m our time. 
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IL POETRY 

The ^\Mimyoshi^^—The ^^Kokmsbii^^—CharacteHstics of Jap^mese 

poetTy—Ex£rf/fple^--The of poetry-- 

Tbc ^^hokka'^-gatftblets 

The earliest Japancsc literature that has come down to us Ls poetr\% and 
che earliest japancsc pocriy is by native scholars accounred thc best. One 
of the oldest and most famous of japanese books is the Manyoshtt^ or 
“Book of Ten Tliousand Leaves,” in which two editors collcctcd inco 
rwenty volumes some 4,500 poems coniposed du ring the preceding four 
centuiics. Hcre in particular appeared the work of Hitomaro and Akahito, 
the chief poetic glories of the Nara age, When his bclovcd died, and che 
smoke from ihe funeral pyre aseended inco rhe hilis, Hitomaro wrote an 
elegy briefer chan tn Jlleinonat/i: 

Oh, is ic niy beloved, thc cloud that wanders 
In che ravine 

Of che deep sccludcd Hatsuse Alouncain?^ 

A faither effore co preserve Japanesc poeery from timens mortalitv was 
made by che Emperor Daigo, who bronght together eleven hundred poems 
of the preceding one hundred and fifty ycars into an anthology knoum as 
the Kokm^hu—Toems Ancjent and Modem/' His chief alde was the 
poet-scholar Tsurayuki whose preface seems more interescing to us today 
than the fragments which the book has brought down to us from his 
laconic muse: 

The poem^ of Japan, as a seed, springs from thc hearc of man 
creating counticss leaves of language. ... In a worid full of things 
man strives to find words co e^tpress thc imprcssion Icft on his heart 
by sight and sgund. . . . And so thc heart of man came to find cx“ 
pression in words for his joy in thc beaut}'' of blossoms, his wonder 
ac the song of birds, and his tender wclcome of thc mists that bathe 
the landscapes^ as well as his mournful sjmipathy with the evanescent 
moming dew* * » To versc thc poets were moved when chey saw 

the ground white with snoi.vy showets of fallen cherry blossoms on 
spring momings, or heard on autumn evenings che rusclc of falling 
Icavcsj or year af ter ycar ga^cd upon the mirror^s doleful rcfieccions 
of the ravages of time^ + - - or crcmbled as chey watched che ephem- 
craJ dewdrop qujvering on thc beaded grass,* 
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Tsurayuki well expressed the rccurrcnt theme of Japanesc poctry—iKe 
nioods and phases^ the blossommg and decav% of natiire in islcs made sccnic 
by volcanocs, and verdant with abundanr raln. The poets of Japan delight 

in the less hackneycd aspects of ficld and woods and sea—trout splashing 
in mouncain brooks^ frogs Icaping suddenly into noiseless pooJs^ shores 
wichout cides, hills cut wkh motlonicss mists, or a drop of raln ncstling like 
a gem in a folded blade of grass. Often they interweave a song of love 
with their worshlp of the gro\x ing world^ or tnoum elcgiacally the brevity 

of Howers^ love and life. Seldom^ however^ does this nation of wamors 
sing of war^ and only now and then does its poetry lift the heart in hymns. 

After the Nara period the greae majorir)'' of the poems were briefi our of 
eleven hundred in the Kokhishu all but fivc were in the plthy tanka form— 
five Lines of five, seven^ fivc, seven and seven syllables. !n these poems 

rhere is no rhyme^ for the al most invariable vowcl ending of japanese 
words would have Icft too narrow a variety for the poet^s choice; nor is 
rhere any accent, tone or quantiry. There are strange tricks of speech: 
"*pillow words,” or meaningless prefixes added for the sake of euphonyt 
“prcfaces,’^ or sentences prefixed to a poem to round out its form rather 
rhan to develop its Idcas^ and *'plvot words'^ used piinningly in startling 
divcjrsities of sense to bind one sentcnce with the next- ThcsCt to the Japa- 
nesc, are dcvJccs sanetified by time, like alliteration or rhyme ro the En- 
glish; and their popular appeal does nor draw the poet into vulgarity. On 
the contrary these classic poems are essentially aristocratic in thought and 
form. Bom in a courtly atmosphere, they are fashioned with an almost 
haughty restralnt; they seek pcrfeccion of modeling racher than novelcy of 
meaningi they suppress rather than express emotion • and they are too 
proud to be anj^hing but brief. Nowhere else have writers been so ex- 
pressively reticent; it is as if the poets of Japan had had a mind to atone by 
their modesty for the braggadocio of her historians. To write three pages 
about the west wind^ say the Japanese, is to show a plebeian verbosicyj the 
real artist must not so mueh think for the reader as lure him into active 
thoughtj he must seek and find one fresh perception chac will arousc in 
him all the ideas and all the fcelings which the Occidental poet insists on 
working out in self-ccntered and nionopolistic detail. Each poem, to the 
Japanese, must be the quiet record of one momcnt’s inspiration. 

So wc shall be mislcd if we seck in these anthologics, or in thac Goldeft 
Treastiry of Japan, the Hyaku-nm-mhu-~^'Smgh Verses by a Hundred 
Pcoplc' — any herolc or epic 5train> any sustained or lyric flightj these poets. 
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like the rash wlts of the Mermaid Tavcm^ were vvilling to hang their lives 
on a line. So when Saigj^o Hoshi, having lost his dearest friendj bccatuc a 
monk, and mystically found in the shrines at Ise the solacc hc was seeking, 
he wrote no Adonah^ nor even a LycidaSf but thesc simple Uncs: 

\Vhat ic is 
That dwellcth here 
1 know not; 

Yct my heart is fiill of gratitude^ 

And the tcars tricklo down/ 

And when the Lady Kaga no Chiyo lost her husband she wrote, merely: 

All diings that scem 
Are but 

One dreamer^s dream^ + + * 

I sleep. . w I wake« ««« 

How wide 

The bed with none beside.* 

Then, ha ving lost also her child^ she added two lines: 

Today, how far may he have wandered, 

The brave hunter of dragon-flics!'* 

In the imperial circles at Nara and Kyoto the composition of tankas^ bc- 
came an aristocratic sport; female chastity, which in ancient India had re^ 
quired an elephant as its price, was often satisfied^ at these courts, with 
thiny'-one sj-Uables of poet ry cle verly ni medIt w^as a usual thing for the 
emperor to entertain his gncscs by han ding them vi^ords wich which to 
fashion a pocTn;“ and the Iiterature of the time refeis casually to people 
conversing with onc another in acrosric poet ry, or recicing tankas as they 
\valkcd in the streecs/* Pcriodically, at the height of the Hcian age, the 
emperor arranged a poetry contest or toumament, in which as manv as 
fifceen hundred candidates compcccd before leamed judges in the making 
of titnka epigrams. In 951 a special Poetrj'' Bureau was csrablished for the 
management of these jousrs, and the winning pieces in each contest werc 
deposited in the archives of the institution. 

In the sLYteenth ceneury japanese poctr>' felt goilry of long-wdndcdness, 
and dccidcd to shorten the originally the complccion, fay onc person, 
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of a poem be^n by anotlicr—inro the hokka —a “single iitierancc” of 
three lines, boasting of five, sevcn and 6ve syllablcs, or sevcnrccn in all. In 
the Genroktt age (1688-1704) the composirion of thcse hokka becamc first 
3 fashion, then a for tlic Japancsc pcoplc rcscniblcs the American in 

an cniotional-intellectual sensldvity that inakes for the rapid rise and fail of 
mental styles. Men and women, merchants and warriors, artisans and 
peasants neglected the affalrs of lifc to match hokks epigrams, con- 
structcd at a moment’s waming. The Japanese, with whom gambling is a 
favorite passion, wagercd so much money in ifjoi'itj-composing contests 
that some enterprising souls made a business of conducring them, Heecing 
thousands of devotees daily, until at last tlie government forced to 
raid rhese poetical resorts and prohibit this neiv mcrccnaiy art.“ The most 
distingu ished master of the hokka was Matsura Basho (1645-94), whose 
birth, ir scemcd to Yonc Noguchi, “was the greatest happening in our 
Japanese annals.’”' Basho, a young Soimiraij was so dceply moved by the 
dcath of his lord and teacher that hc aban doned the lifc of the court, rc- 
nounced all physical picasurcs, gave himself to wandcring, meditation and 
tcaching, and exprcssed his quiet philosophy in fragments of nature poetry 
highly revered by Japanese Hterati as perf eet examples of concentrated 

suggestion; 


The old pond, 

Aye, and the sound of a frog leaping into the water. 

Or 

A stem of grass, whereon 
A dragon-fly essayed to light," 

UI. PROSE 

J, Fiction 

Lady Mur asakt—The *"Tale of GerjjP"-Its exceilence-Later 

Japanese fiction—A humorist 

If Japanese poems are too brief for the taste of the Western mind, wc 
may consolc oursel ves with the Japanese novel, whose mastcrpieces run 
into twenty, sometimes thirty, volumes." The most highly regarded of 
them is the Genji Movogatåri (lite rally and undeniably “G ossip abouc 
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Gcnji”)t which in one edition fills 4,134 pages.” This delighiful romance 
was coniposed abour the ycar 1001 a.o. by rhe Lady Murasati no-Shikibu. 
A Fujlwara of ancicnt biood, she married another Fujlwara in 997, bue \vas 
lefl a wddow four ycars iaccr. She dulied her sorro-w by wricing an his- 
torical novel in fif ty-f our books. Afcer filling all the paper she could find, 
she kid sacrilcgious hånds upon the sacred mtras of a Buddhist temple, and 
used them for manuscript * even paper was once a lu Kury. 

The hero of the tale is the son of an emperor by his favorite concublne 
Kiritsubo, who is so beauriful that all the other coneubines arc jealous of 
her, and actually tcasc her to dearh. iMurasaki, perhaps exagge rating the 
male's capacity for devotion, represents the Emperor as inconsolable. 

As the ycars went by, rhe Emperor did not forget his lost lady; 
and though many women were brought to the palace in die hopc 
that he might take plcasurc in them, he tumed from them all, bcHev- 
ing thac there was not anyone in tlie World like her whom he had 
lost. . , . Continually he plned that fate should not have allowed 
them to fulfil the vow which moming and evening was ever talked 
of between them, the vow tliat their lives should be as the twin 
hirds that share a wing, the twin trees that share a boueh.“ 


Genji grows up to be 3 dashlng prince, with more looks than morals; he 
passes from one mistress to another with the versatility of Tom Joncs, and 
ourmodes ihat conventional hero by his indifference to genden He is a 
w'omank idea of a man—all sentimenr and seduedon, alw^ys brooding and 
languLshing over one woman or the ncxc. Occasionally, “in great unhappi- 
ness he retumed to his wifc’s house.”“ The Lady Murasaki retails his ad¬ 
ventures gaily, and excuscs him and herself with irrcsisdblc grace; 


The young Prince would be thought to fae posirively neglccting 
his duty if he did not indulge in a fcw escapades; and every one 
would regard his conduct as perfectly namral and proper cven’when 
it was such as they would not have dreamed of peniiitting to ordi- 
najy peoplc. ... I should indeed be very loath to recount in all their 
detail matteis which he took so mueh trouble to conceal did I not 
know that if you found that 1 had omitted anything vou would at 
once ask why, just hecause he was supposed to be an émpcror's son, 
I must nceds put a favorable sh owing on his conduct by leaving out 
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aU his indiscrctlans-p and you \\'ould soon be saymg ihat thb was no 
histojy but a mere made-up tale designed to influence the judgmenr 
of posterity. As ic is, I shall be calJed a scandal-mongerj but chat I 
cannot hclp,** 

In the coursc of his amonrs Gcnji falis ilh rcpents him of his adventures, 
and visits a monastery for pious converse with a priest. But there he sces a 
Jovcly princess (uTodesrly tiamcd Murasaki)^ and thouglits of her distract 
him as the priest rebukcs him for his sins. 

The priest bcgan to tell storits abour the uncertaintj'' of this life 
and the retributions of the lif c to come. Genji was appalLcd to think 
how heavy his own sins had aJready been. It was bad enough to 
think that he y ou Id have them on his eonseienee for the rest of his 
present life. But then there was abo the lifc to come, \Vhat terrible 
punishments he had to look forward tol And all the whilc the priest 
was speaking Gen}] thought of his own wickcdness* What a good 
idea it would be to rum hermit, and live in some such place! ^ + . 

But tmiiicdmtciy his choughts strayed to the lovely face which he 
had seen that aftemoon; and longing to know more of her he asked, 
“Who lives with you here?**** 

By the cobperation of the author Genji^s first wife dies In childbirrh* and 
he is Icfc free to give first place in his home to his new princess, jMurasaki.’’' 

It may bc chat chc evcellence of the transladon gives this book an ex- 
traneous advantage over other Japanese mascerpieces that have been 
rendered inco English; perhaps Mr. ^Valcy, like Fitzgcrald, has improved 
upon his original. If, for the occasion,. we can forget our owti moral codct 
and fail in with one that permits men and womerit as ^Vordsworth said of 
rhose iu Wilhelm Meister^ to “mate like flics in the air/'^ w^e shall deri ve 
from this Tale of Getiji the most atrractlvc glimpse yet opened to us of the 
beauties hidden in Japanese literature. Murasaki writes with a naturalncss 
and easc that sexsn tum her pages into the charming gossip of a cultured 
friend. The men and xvomen, above all the childrcUt who move through 
her leisurely pages ar c ingratiatingly real^ and the worlJ which she de- 

* Thfi present wriitr rcgrcB chat tht breviy of life has prevented hh rcadin^ mare 

rhan the first of the loLir VDlufncs into which Anhitr Waley has » peifccdy transiated 

iSlurasaki^S uie. 
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scribes^ thougb it is conbn^d for the most part to impertal palaces sind 
paJ^tial homcs, has all thc color of a lifc accaally il ved or seen.* It is an 
aristocratic llfe^ not much conccmed with the cost of brcad and love; 
but wirhin that liinkation it is described wkhouc sensational resort to 
exceptional characters or events. As Lady Murasaki niakcs Uma no-Kami 
say of certain rcalistic paincers: 

Ordiiiar^:^ hilis and rivers^ just as chey are^ housts such as you may 
see everywhere^ wjth aU their real beaucy of harmony and form— 
quJetly to draw such scenes as this, or to sJiow what lics bchind 
some intiimcc hedge tha c js foldcd away fat from thc world, and 
thick trccs upon some unheroie hiJk and all this with beficting care 
for composiiion, proportion and thc life—such works dcinand thc 
highest masteres utmost skiik and must nceds diaw thc conimon 
craftsman into a thousand blunders*" 

No later Japancse novd has reached the exceUence of or has had 

so profound an influence upon thc litcrary devclopmcnt of the language."^ 
During thc cighteenth century fiction had another zenich^ and various 
novelists succceded in sorpassing thc Lady Murasaki in the lengrh of their 
tales, or thc freedom of their pornography ” Santo Kioden published in 
1791 an Edifying St<?ry Book^ bur it proved so little to its purpose chac rhe 
authorides, under thc law prohibiting indeccncy, senteneed him to be 
handeuffed for fif ty days in his owti home. Santo was a vendor of tobacco- 
pouches and quack mediernes; he itiamcd a harlott and made his first repu'^ 
tarion by a volume on thc brocheis of Tokyo* He gradually reformed the 
morals of his pen, but cou!d not unteach his public the habit of buying 
great quantides of his books- Encouraged, he violated all precedents in the 
historj^ of Japanese ficrion by demanding payment from the men who pub- 
lished his works; his predecessors, it seemed, had been conrent wich an in- 

• Evert Idco ihc oridirLaj^' home oor Lady cntcR iy\åi imdcmiinding, and inakcs Uma 
ro-Kami express^ about tbe ycar 1000, a modcmlsdc piea for femmine cducatinn: “Thcn 
thefe is clie zealous hovsewJfe, %vho, Fegordiess of her appearance, tvAsG htr hair bchind 
her cars, and devoics hcnclf cnurtly to the details of ou.r domcstic wdfare. The hus¬ 
band, in his coniings and gotngs about thc wpjid, is cciraln to sec and hear many 
things which ht cannot discuss with strangcis, but wouJd gladJy talk over ^vith an 
intifnarc who could lisKn with sympathy and undcrstaoiling, mme onc wlio could iaugh 
w'iih him or weep, as need be. Ir ofcen happens, too^ chac some poliEical crent will 
gready pemirb or amuse him, and he sits apair longrng to ecIJ some onc abour it Bat 
thc w'ifc only savs, lighdy, is thc matter?^ and fhows no iincrcst. TTils k apt 

to bc v«y crying."* 
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^^tadon to diriner. Mose of rhe ficrion writers werc poor Bohemioiris, 
whom rhe peoplc classcd wirh ae tors among rhe lovvesT tanks of society." 
Less scnsatiofiai and more ably w ritten, thnn Kioden^s were the novcls of 
Kyokutei Bakln who, like Scott and Dumas, rransformed 

history into vivid romance. His readers grew so fond of him that he un- 
wound one of his stories into a hundred voJurnes. Hokusai ilJustrared some 
of Bakin^s novcls untii^ being geniusesj they quarreled and parted. 

The jolliest of these later novelists was jippensha Ikkti (d. jSjj)* the 
Le Sage and DIckens of Japan. Ikku began his adult life with three mar- 
rlagcs, of which two were quickly ended by fathcrs-in-Iaw who could nor 
understand his literary habits. Hc accepred poverty with good humor, 
and, having no funiirurc, hung his bare walls with paintings of the fumi- 
cure he mighe have had. On holida)^ hc sacrified to the gods w ith pictures 
of excellent offerings. Being presented \idth a bathrub in the common 
interest, he carried it home inverted on his head, and overthrc\v with ready 
wlt the pedestrians who fcll in his w-ay. When his publishcr came to see 
him he invited him to take a bath; and whilc his invitation was being ac- 
cepeed he decked himself in chc publisher s clothes, and paid his New 
Yeai's Day calls in proper cercinonial costume. His mascerpiece, rhe 
HhaktirigCt was published in tAveJve parts between 1801 and 1821^ and 
told a roUicking tale in the vein of The Posthuviaas Fa pers of the Phk- 
'wick Cfwi—Aston calls Jt **the most humorous and entertaining book in 
the Japnese language.™ On his deathbcd Ikku cnjoined his pnpils to 
place upon his corpse, beforc the cr ema tion then usna! in Japan, certain 
packets w^hich he solemnly entmsted to them* At liis fu neral, prayers hav- 
ing been said, the pyre w^as lighted, whercupon it tumed out that the 
packets were full of firecrackers, which exploded merrily. Ikku had kept 
his youthful promise thar his life w^ould be full of surprises, even afcer his 
deach. 

2 . History 

The historians—Aré Hakuseki 

We shall not find Japnese historiography so interesring as its fiction, 
though w c may have some dilBcuIty in distinguishing them. The oldest sur- 
viving Work in Japnese litcrature is the Kojiki^ or ^'Record of Ancient 
iTiings,^^ wTitten in Chmese characteis by Yasumaro in 71 i; her c legend so 
often takes the place of faet rhac the highest Shmto loyaliy would bc needed 
to acccpc ir as history.^ Aftcr the Great Reform o-f ($45 the govemment 
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thought ic advisabJe to transform thc past again; and about 710 a new hiscory 
appearcd, thc Nihon^, or “Record of Nippon,” writcen in thc Chinese lan¬ 
guage, and adorned with passages bravely stolen from Chinese works and 
sometimes placcd, wirhoot any fetich Lsm of chronology, in the mouths of 
anciene japancse. Neverthcicss the book was a more scrious attempt to record 
the facts chan thc had been, and it pro>ddcd the foundation for most 

larer histories of early Japan. From that lime to this there have been many 
histories of the countrj', each more patriotic than the last. In 1334 Iviiabatake 
wroK a “History of the True Succession of the Divinc Monarchs^-rhe 

this modest and now familiar note; 

Great Vamato (Japan) is a dJvine country. It is only our land 
whosc foundations were firsc laid by the Divine Ancestor. It alonc 
has been transnutted by the Sun Goddess to a long line of her 
descendants. There is nothing of this kind in foreign countries. 
Thcrcforc it is called the Divinc Land.“ 

First pfineed in 1^49, this work began that movement for thc restoration of 
the ancienc faith and State which culminated in the passionate polemics of 
Moto-ori. The ve ry grandson of lyeyasu, .Mitsu-kuni, by his Dat UtiomAi 
( The Grcat Histoiy^ of Japan, a J 40 -voItinie picturc of the iirtperial 

and feudal past-played a posthumous part in preparing his countrymen to 
overthrow die Tokugawa Shogunate. 

Perhaps the most scholarly and impartial of Japancse liistorians was Arai 
Hakuseki, whose learning dominated thc intellcctual life of Yedo in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, Arai smiled at the thcolt^ of the 
orthodox Christian missionaries as ‘S-ety chlldish,”” but hc \vas bold enough 
to ridicule also soine of die kgends which his own people nustook for his- 
toiy."* His greacesr work, thc fJoTti^aT/tpa, a thirty-volume histpiy of the 

is one of the marvcis of literiturc^ for though it must have required 
mueh research, it appears to have been composed within a few months." 
Arai deri ved something of his learning and judgmetit from his study of the 
Chinese philosophers. When he lectured on the Confucian classics the SAogan 
lycnobu, we are told, listened with rapt and reverent attention, in summer 
refraining from brushing the mosquitoes from his head, in winter tuming his 
head away from the speaker before wiping his running nose “ In his auto- 

bic^raphy Arai paints a devout picture of his faiher, and shows the Japanese 
Citizen at his simplest and best: 

Ever since I came to understand the heart of things, my memory 
is that the daily routine of his life was exactiy the same. Hc never 
failed to gct up an hour before daybreak. Hc' then had a cold bath, 
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and did his hair himself. In cold -wcathtr tht woman who was my 

r 

mother would propose co order hot water fejr hLni+ but tilis he would 
not allow^ as he washed co avoid givmg the scr^ ants trouble. \Vhcn 
he ivas over scvcut\', and my mother also was advaneed m yeirs^ 

■ T * 

somedmes, when the cold M'cather was uncndurablCt IJghtcd 
brazier was brought bi, and they Jay down to slecp with their fcec 
againsr it, Bcside the fire was placed a kettJe with hot water^ which 
my facher drank when he got up- Butli of them honored the way 
of Buddha. Aly facher^ when he had arranged his hair and adjusted 
his clothingj never ncglcctcd to make obeisance to Buddha^ » « - 
Afcer he was dressed he waited quietly for the dawn, and then wenz 
out to his official duty* * * * He was never known to betray angcr^ 
nor do 1 remember that, evtn when he lauglied, he gave way to 
boisterous mirth* Mtich Jess did he ever descend to violent language 
when he had occasion to rc primand anyonc. !n his convxrsation he 
used as few words as possible* His demeanor w'as grave* I have 
never seen him startledt fiurried, or impatienc. . , * The room he 
usually oceupied he kept cicanly swept, had an old picture hung on 
the walJ, and a few flowers which wc te in scason w^zq set out in a 
vase. He w^ould spend the day boking at them. He painted a Httle 
in black and whitc, not being fond of colors. When Sn good health 
he never troublcd the scrv'ant* but did evenr^ffiing for hinisclf." 


3^ The Essay 

The Lady Sei Shonagon—Kirffto 7 io-Cho 7 fjei 

Arai was an essayist as well as an historian, and made brilUant conrribu- 
tJons to what is per haps the most debghtful departmenc of Japanese lirera- 
rurc- HerCt as In fiedon, a wornan stands at the topj for Lady Sei Shona- 
gon^s ^Tillow Skcrches” {Makura Zoshi) is usually accorded the highest as 
well as the earliest place in this field* Brought up m the same court and 
generation as Lady Alurasakit she chosc to describe the refined and scan^ 
dalous life about her in casual sketches whose excellence in the original 
can only be guessed at by us from the charm that survi ves in translation. 
Bom a Fujiwara, she rose co be a lady in waiting to the Empress- On the 
laccer's dcath Lady Sei retired, some say to a convent. othera say to poverty. 
Her book shows no touch of eirher* She takes the easy morals of lier time 
according ro the eas)-- judgment of her time, and does not chink too highly 

of spoil-sport ccclcsiastics. 
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A preacher ought to be a good-lookirig man. [t is then casier to 
kccp your eyes fixcd on his face, svithouc which it is impossible to 
bencfit by his discoursc. Othcns-ise die eycs wander and you forger 
to listen. Ugly preachers have thereforc a grave responsibility. . . . 

Ff preachers werc of a more soitable age I should have pJeasurc in 
^ving a more favorable judgment. As matters actualJy stand, their 
sins are too fearfuj to think of." 

She adds littlc lists of her iikes and dislikes: 

Cheerful things: 

Corning home from an cxcursion with the carriages full to over- 
flowing; 

To have lots of footmen who make the oxen and the carriages 
speed along; 

A river-boat going down strcam; 

Teeth tiiccJy blackened. . . . 

Dreaiy rhmgs: 

A nursery %-hcrc a child has died; 

A brazier with the fire gone out; 

A coachman who b hated by hb ox; 

The birth of a succession of female chUdren in the housc of a 

scholar, 

Detcstablc things: 

Peoplc who, when you are telling a storj\ break in with "Oh, 

I know,” and give quite a different version from your 

OWTl. . . . 

While on friendly terms with a man, to hear liim sound the 
praises of a woman whom he has known. , , . 

A visitor who tells a long story when you are in 3 hurr\% 

The snoring of a man w'hom you are erjing to conceaj, and 

W'ho has gone to sicep in a place where he bas no busi¬ 
ness. ... ' 

Fleas." 

The Lady’s only rival for the highest placc in the Japanesc essay Is Kamo 
no-Chomei. Being refused the succession to his father as the superior 
guardian of the Shmto shrine of Kamo at Kyoto, Chomei bccame a Bud¬ 
dhist monk, and at fifty retired to a contcmpladve life in a mountain hermit- 
age. Tlicrc he wrote his fare well to the busy world under the title of 
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Hojaki (1112)- U-, ^The Record of Ten Feet Sejuare” After dcscribing 
the difficultics and annoyances of city Hfc, and the great faminc of i 
he tclls how he buik hitnseif a liut ten fecc square and se ven feet high, ^ind 
settlcd down conrentedly to undisturbed phiJosophy and a quiet comrade- 
ship with na tu ral things. An Ainericair, reading him, hears ebe voice of 
Thoreau in thirtecnrii-century Japan. Apparently every generation has 
had its Walden Pond. 


IV. THE DRAMA 

The plays ^Tbeh character—The popnlar stage—The 

Japanese SbakespeareSmfmiary jiidptietn 

Last of all, and hårdest to understand^ is the Japanese drama. Brought 
up in otir English tradition of the tlicacre^ from Herjry IV to Afjjry of 
ScotloTjdj how shaU we ever attune ouiselves to telerate what snust scent to 
us the fustian and pantomime of the No plays of Japan? Wc muse forget 
Shakespearc and go back to E^'cryjfian^ and c ven farther to the religious 
origins of Greek and modem European drama; then we shall be oriented 
to w^acch the development of the ancient Shinto pantomime^ the ecclcsias- 
dcal kagura dance, into thar illuminarion of pantomime by dialogue whlch 
constiruces the iV^j (or lyrical) form of Japanese play- About the four- 
teenth centiiry Buddhist pnests added choraJ songs to their processional 
pantomimes; rhen they added Lndividual characrers, conirived a plot to give 
them action as well as specch, and the drama was born.“ 

Thesc plays, like the G reck, were performed in trilogics; and occasion- 
ally Ky&gent or farces (“mad words"), M'erc acted in the intervals, to rc- 
lievc and facilitate the tension of emotion and thought, The first part of 
the trilogy ^vas devoted to propitiating the gods, and was hardly more 
rhan a religious pantomime; the second was performed in fuB armor, 
and was designed to frighten all evil spirits away; the third was of a 
milder mood, and sought to portray some eharming aspect of nature, or 
some dclightful phasc of Japanese life.** The lines were written for the 
most part in blank vcise of twelvc syllables. The actois were men of stand- 
ing, even among the aristocracy; a playbill survives whlch indicates that 
NS>unaga, Hideyoshi and lyeyasu all participated as actors in a No play 
abouc 1580" Each actor w orc a mask, carved out of wood with an artistry 
that makes such masks a prize for the art collector of today. Scenery n as 

_ _ ^_ m ^ ^« 

• (lis dcscn'ptinn of this has bwo qitoncd alme, p, 
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meagre; the passionatc iniagination of the audicncc could be relifid upon 
to creatc the backgroiind of thc action. The stories were of the simplest, 
and did not matter mueh: one of the most popular told of thc impover- 
ished Sii 7 nrirai who, to warm a wandering monk, cut down his most cher- 
ished pbnts to make a fire; whercupon the monk tumed out to be the 
Regent, and gave the knight a goodly reward. But as wc in the West may 
go again and agaio to hear an opera whosc story- is old and perhaps ridicti- 
lous, so the Japanese, even today, weep over this oft-told t3le,“ because the 
excellence of the acting renews on each occasion the power and sig- 
nificance of thc play. 1 o the hasty and businesslike visiior such perfomi- 
ances as he may find of these dramatized ly tics are rather amusing than im- 
pressive; nevertheless a Japanese poet says of them: “Oh, what a tragcdy 
and beauty in the No stage! 1 always think that it would ccrtainly be a 
great thing if the No drama could be properly introduced into thc W^cst. 
The result would be no small protest againsr the Western stage. It would 
mean a revelation.”*' Japan itself, however, has not composed such plays 
since the seventeenth centujy, chough it acts chem devotedly today. 

in most countrics, is a gradual changc from 
the predominance of thc chorus to the supremacy of some individual rule 
—at which point, in most such scquences, development ends. As thc his- 
trionic art advaneed in tradition and excellence in Japan it created popular 
personalitics who subordinated the play to themselves. Finally panto¬ 
mime and religion sank to a subordinatc rolc, and thc drama becamc a 
war of indiv id uaJs, ful I of violence and romance. So was bom the kabtiki 
shibciij or popular thcairc, of Japan. Uhe first such theatre was established 
about the year 1600 by a nun who, tked of con vent walls, set up a stage at 
Osaka, and practised dancing for a livelihood." As in England and France, 
the prcsencc of women on thc stage scemed revo!ting and was forbiddenJ 
and since thc upper classcs {c,\cepr in safe disguise) shunned these per- 
formances, the actors became almost a pariah caste, wirh no social incen- 
ti ve to keep their profession from imniorality and corruption. iMen per- 
force took thc parts of women, and carried their imitation to such a point as 
to dcccivc not only their audiences but themselves; many of these actors of 
female roies remained women off the stage.“ Perhaps because lighting was 
poor, rhe actors painted their faecs with vivid colors, and wore robes of 
gorgeous designs to indicatc and dlgnify their rojes. Back of the stage and 
about Jr, usually, were choral and indiv’idual rcciters, who some times car- 
ned on thc vocal parts while thc actors confined themselves to pantomime. 
'Ehe audicncc sat on ihe marted floor, or in tiers of boxes at either side." 
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The most famous name in the popubr drama of Japan is Chikamarsu 
Monzaycnion (1653-1714)+ His countrjTncn compare him wjth Shake- 
spearc; English critlcs, rcsenting the comparison^ accuse Chikamatsu of 
violencc, cxttavagancc, bombast, and improbable plots, while granting him 
certain barbaric vlgor and luxiirLance”;" apparcnrly the simllaricy is 
coniplete, Such foreign plays sccm mere melodrama to us, bccause cither 
the mcaning or the nuances of the language are concealed from usj but this 
would probablj-^ he the effeet of a Shakcspcarcan play upon onc unablc to 
appreciatc its language or foUow its thought. Chikamatsu seems to have 
made unduc use of lovers’ suicidcs to cap his cUmaxeSj in rhe s ty le of 
Ro 7 fjeo Slid Juliet; but perhaps wirh this exense, that suicide was almost as 
popular in japnese Ilfe as on the stage. 

A forcign historian, in these matters^ can only report, but cannot judge. 
Japanese aedng, to a transient observer, seems Icss complex and mature, but 
more vigorous and exaiting chan the European; Japanese plays scem more 
plebeianly melodramatic^ but Icss emase ulated wnth superiicki intellectual- 
ism, chan the plays of France, England and America today. So, reversely, 
Janescse poctry scems slight and bloodlcss, and too aristocratically refined, 
to us whose appetite has taken in Jyrics of almost epic Jength (likc Maud)^ 
and epics of such dulness c hat doubdess Homer himself would n od if he 
were compclled to read the aceumukted liiad^ The Japanese novcl seems 
sensational and sentimental; and yet wo of tltc supreme mastcrpieccs of 
English fiction- jQves and ¥kk^ii^ick Pdtperj—have opparently their 
equal counterparts in the Genji M&nogatari and the Hi^kurige^ and jier- 
haps Lady Murasaki exccls in subdeti^ grace and understanding even the 
great Fielding himself. All things are duil that are remote and obscure; and 
things Japanese will remain obscure to us until we can completely foi^ct 
our Western heritage and completely absorb Japan^s. 

V. THE ART OF LITTLE THINCS 

Creative mkatio7i—Musk and the dance—**!ma^* and *'‘netmké'^~ 

Hidari Jingaro—Lacquer 

The outward forms of Japanese art, likc almost c very cxtemal feature 
of Japanese lifCj came from China; the inner force and spirit, like every- 
thing cssentkl in 

the wave of ideas and immigration that brought Buddhism to Japan in the 
seventh centun'' brought also, from China and Korea, art forms and im- 


Japan, came from the people themselves. It is true that 
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pulses bound up with that faitli, and tio more original with China and 
Korea than wTth Japan; it is true, even, that cul tural elements ente red not 
only from China and India, bue from Assyria and Greece—the features of 
the Kamakura Buddba, for cxample, are more Grcco-Bactrian than Japa- 
nesc. But such foreign stimuli were used creativdy in Japan; its pcople 
leamed quickly to dlstinguisli beauty from uglincss; its rich meti some times 
prized objccts of art more than land or gold,* and its artists labored with 
self-cffacing devotion. These men, though arduously trained through a 
long apprenticeship, seldom rcocivcd more than an artisan’s wagc; if for a 
moment wealth camc to them they gave it aivay with Bohemlan reckless* 
ness, and soon relapscd into a natural and comfortable poverty."” But only 
the artist-artisans of ancient Egypt and Grcccc, or of medieval China, 
could rival their industry, taste and skili. 

The verv life of the pcople was instinet with art—in the neatness of their 
homes, the beauty of their clothing, the refinements of their ornaments, 
and their spontaneous addiction to song and dance. For music, like life, 
had come to Japan from the gods themselves; had not Izanagi and Izanami 
sung in choruses at the creation of the carth? A thousand years latcr the 
Emperor Inkyo, we read, played on a wagon (a kind of zicher), and his 
Empress daneed, at an imperial banqiict given in 419 to signalizc the open- 
ing of 3 new palacc. \V'hen Inkyo died a Korean king sent eighty musieJans 
to attend the funcral; and these players taught the Japanese new instru¬ 
ments and new modes—some from Korea, some from China, some from 
India, \\'hen the Daibtttsu was instailed in the templc of Todaiji at Kara 
(752), music from T'ang Chinese masters was pJayed in the ceremony; 
and the Shoso-niy or Imperial Treasure-house, at Nara still shows the varied 
instruments used in those ancient days. Singing and recitative, court music 
and monastic dance music, formed che classical modes, while popular airs 
were srrunimed on the biina—s. lute—or che samhen—ii, three-stringed 
banjo.™ The Japanese had 00 grcac composers, and WTOte no books about 
music; their simple eompositions, played in fivc notes of the harmonic 
minor scale, had no harmony, and no distinction of major and minor keys; 
but almost every Japanese could play somc»onc of the twenty instruments 
which had come over from the continent; and any one of these, when 
properly played, said the Japanese, wouid make the ve ry dust on the ceil- 

^ Hsdcyoshi's gtncralfi* afær succcssful cainpjiigns, seem to have been contcnc—ocea^ 
sionaJiy—IC bc rrwarded not wtth new arcas and rcvcnucs, but A\ith rane picpes of 
potterj' or porcebin." 
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ing dance.” The dancc itseif enjoycd “a vogue unpai^llelcd in any other 
country”"—not so much as an appendagc to love as in the service of rc- 
IJ^Jous or communa] ceremony; sometimcs a n'hole vilbge tumed out in 
coscume to celcbratc a jov'fnl occasion with a universal dancc. Professional 
dancers entertaincd great audienccs wiih their skiil; and men as well as 
women, c ven in the highest circies, gave much Time to the arr. When 
Prinec Genji, savs the Lady jMurasaki, danced the “W'avcs of the Blue 
Sea” with his friend To no-Chujo, everyonc was moved, “Never had the 

onlookers scen fcet tread so dclicately, nor heads so cxquisitely poised- 

So moving and beauiiful was this dance thac at the end of it the Emperor’s 
eyes were wet, and all the princes and great gentlemen wept aloud.™ 

Mcanwhilc all who could a ff ord ir adomed their persons not only with 
fine brocades and painted sLIks, bur with delicate objccts charactcrisric, al¬ 
most definitive, of the old Japan. Shrinking ladies flirted from behind fans 
of all uring lovel iness, whilc men flaunted iietiuktt ijiro and expensively 
carved swords. The inro was a little box actached to the belt by a cord; it 
was usually composed of sevcral in fold ing cases carcfully can’cd in ivory 
or wood, and contained tobacco, coins, writing materials, or other casual 
nccessities. To keep the cord from slipping under the bclt, it was boutid at 
the other end to a dny trygle or vetsrtke (from ne, end, and tsnke^ to 
fasten), upon whose cramped surfacc some artist had fashioned, -with lav- 
ish care, the forms of dcitics or demons, philosophcis or fairies, birds or 
reptiles, fishes or insects, flowers or Icavcs, or scenes from the life of the 
people. Hcrc that impish humor in which Japancse an so far excels all others 
found free and yet modest play. Only the most careful examination can 
reveal the full subtlety and significanoe of these representations; but even 
a glance ar this inicrocosm of fat women and pricsts, of agile monkeys and 
delightful bugs, cut upon less than a cubic inch of ivory or w'ood, brings 
home to the student the unique and passionately artistic qualJty of the 
Japanese pcople.* 

Hida ri (i.e., “left-handed”) Jingaro was the most famous of Japanese 
sculptors in wood. Legend told how he had lost an arm and gotten a 
name: when an offended conqueror demanded of Jingaro's Damty o the 
life of his daughter, Jingaro can-cd a severed head so rcaUstically that the 
conqueror ordered the artist’s left hånd to be cut off as punishntent for 
killing the daughter of his lord." Ir was Jingaro whose chiscl formed ihc 

“The auchor is irdcblcW tn Mr. Adolf Kroch nf Chieagti for pcrmissJon ro examme 
his fine colkctiun of jicinikc and rnro. 
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elephanrs and the slccping cat at the shnne of lycyasu at Nikko, and ihe 
“Gate of the Imperial Envoy” at the Nishi-Hongwan rcmplc in Kyoto. 
On the inner panels of this gate the artist told the story of the Chinese sagc 
who washed his ear because It had been contaminated by a proposal chac 
hc shoiild accept the thronc of his countr>% and the austere cowherd who 
Quarrclcd with the sage for thus defiling the river “ But Jingaro was merely 
the most characterful of the now namelcss artists who adomed a rhousand 
stnictures with ]o\Tngly carved or lacquered wood. The lacquer tree 
found in the Islands a peculiarly congcnial habitat, and was noti rished with 
skil ful care. The artisans sometimes covered with successive coats of 
lacquer, cotton and lacquer a form chiscied in wood; but inoic often they 
went CO the palns of modeling a statue in clay, making from this a holiow 
mouJd, and chen pouring inco the mould scvcral layers of lacquer, caeh 
thicker than before*" The Japanesc carv'er lifted wood to 3 ful I equality 
with niarble as a mate rial for art, and filled shrincs, mausolea and palaces 
with the fairest wood-dccoracion known in Asia. 


VI. ARCHlTECrURE 

Tejnples—Fabc€S—Tbe shrme of lyeyaTU—H&f/iei 

In the year 594 the Empress Suiko, being convinced of the truth or 
udlity of Buddhism, ordered the budding of Buddhist templcs throughout 
her realm. Prince Shotoku, who was entrusted with carrying out this edict, 
brought in from l^orea pricsts, architccts, wood-earvers, bronze found¬ 
ers, clay modelers, masons, gilders, (ile-makers, weavers, and other skUled 
artisans “ This vase cultural importarion was almost the bcginnlng of art 
In Japan, for Shmto had frow'ncd upon ornate edifices and had counte- 
nanced no figures to misrepresene the gods. From that moment Buddhist 
shrines and statuary fillcd the land. The templcs were csscntially like 
those of China, but more richly omamented and more dclicately carved. 
Here, too, majcstic for«, or gateways;, marked the ascent or approach 
to the sacred retreat; brighe colois adomed the wooden walls, great beams 
held up a tiled roof gleaming under the sun, and minor stnictures—a drum- 
tower, e, g-, or a pagoda—mediated between the central sanetuary and the 
surroundlng trees. The grearest aehievements of the foreign artists was 
the group of templcs at Horiuji, raised under the guidance of Prince 
Shotoku ncar Nani about the year 6 t 6 . It stands to the credit of the most 
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liv'ing of building materiels dut one of thcsc wooden tdiRccs has survived 
unnunibcrcd caithquakes and outlastcd a hundred thousand tcmplcs of 
scone^ and it stands to tht gloiy of the builders rhat nothing erected in 
Jater Japan has surpassed the simple majesty of this oldesr shrinc. Per- 
haps as beautiful, and only slighdy younger, are chc tcmplcs of Nara 
IcscJf, above all the pcrfcctly propordoned Golden Plall of the Todalji 
Temple there; Nara, says Ralph Adams Cram, contains "the most preeJous 
archlcecture in ail Asia.’"' 

The ne\t zenith of budding in Japan camc under the Ashikaga Sho- 
gunace. Yoshiniitsu, resolved ro make Kyoto the fairesr Capital on earth, 
builr for the gods a jiagoda 360 feet high; for his mother the Takakura 
Palacc, of which a single door cost 20,000 pieces of gold (5i5o,cx)o); for 
himsclf a Flovver Pabcc, that consumed $j,ooo,ooo; and the Golden 
Pavillon of Kinkakuji for the glory of all * Hideyoshi too tried to rival 
Kubkii Khan, and bulle ar Momoyama a “Palacc of Pleasure” which his 
whim tore down again a few years af ter its complecion; \ve may iudge 
Its magnificence from the "day long portal” removed from it to adom 
the temple of Nishi-liongwan; all day long, said its admirers, one might 
gaze at that carved portal without cxhaustlng irs excellence. Rano Yeitoku 
playcd Iccinus and Pheidias to Hideyoshi, but adomed his buddings with 
Venecian splendor rat her chan with Ardc restraint; never had Jajun, or 
Asia, seen such abounding decorarion before. L'nder Hideyoshi, too, the 
gloomy Cascic of Osaka took form, to dominate the Pittsburgh of Japan, 
and bccomc the death-place of his son. 

lyeyasu inciincd rather to phUosophy and letters than to an; but af ter 
his death his grandson, lycmitsu, content himself with a wooden shanty 
for his palace, lavis hed the resources of japanese wcalth and art to build 
around the ashes of lyeyasu at Nikko the fairest memorial c ver raised to 
any Lndividual in the Far Ea.sr. liere, ninety miles from Tokyo, on a quiet 
hiU rcached by a shaded avenue of stately cryqjtomerias, clic architects of 
the Sho^m laid dowm first a series of spaclous and gradual approaches, 
then an omate but lovely Yo-mei-mon Gate, then, by a brook crossed 
with a sacred and untouchable bridge, a series of mausolea and temples in 
lacquered wood, feniininely beautiful and frail. The decorarion is extrava- 
gant, the construccion is weak, the omnlpresenc red paint Aares llke a 
hectic rouge amid the modest green of chc trccs; and yet a country in- 
camadined with blossoms everj' spring may need brighter colors to express 
its spiril than rhosc that might serve and plcasc a Icss impassioned race. 
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W e cannot qui« call tilis architccturc grcsit, for the demoti of carth- 
quake has willcd that Japan should build on a timid scale, and not pile 
stoncs into the sky to crash dcsmictively when the planet wrinkles its 
skin, Ikncc the homes atc of wood and scldotn rise beyond a story or 
t\vo; only the lepeated expcricncc of fire and the reiterated commands of 
the govemment prevailed upon the citizens of the dties, when rhey could 
afford it, to cover tbeir tvooden coctages and palaces with roofs of tile, 
The aristocracy, unabJc to raise rhelr mansions into the clouds, spread 
them spaciously over the carth, despite an imperial edict limiting the size 
of a dwelling to 140 yards square. A mlace was rately one bmlding; 
usually it was a main structurc connected by covered walks with sub- 
ordinatc edificcs for various groups in the family, There was no distinetion 
of dining-room, living-room or lied room; the same chamber could serve 
any purposc, for at a momcnt’s noticc a table might be laid down upon 
rhe matted floor, or the rolied up bedding might bc taken from its hidlng- 
place and spread out for the night. Sliding panels or removable partitions 
separated or United the rooms, and even the latdced or windowed walls 
were casily folded up to give full play to the sun, or the cooling evening 
air. Pretty blinds of split bamboo offered shade and prlvacy. Windows 
were a luxury; in the poorcr homes the summer light found many open- 
ings, which in winter were blockcd up with oiled paper to keep out the 
cold* japanese architecture gives the appearance of having been bom in 
the tropics, and of ha ving been transported too rccklesssly into Islands that 
stretch up the ir necks ro shivering Kamchatka. In the more Southern towns 
these fragile and simple homes have a style and beauty of their own, and 
offer appropriate dwelllngs for the once gay childrcn of the sun. 


vir. METALS AND STATUES 

S'words—jWrrors^Tbe Trinity of HoTmji—Cohin^Religion 

and scJilptnre 

The sword of rhe Sanntra) was strongcr than his dwelling, for the metal- 
workers of Japan spent themselves on making blades superior to those of 
Damascus or Toled o, “ sharji enough to sever a man from shoulder to 
thigh at a blow, and ornamented with guards and handles so highly deco- 
rated, or so heavily inlaid with gems, that they were not always perfectiy 
adapted to homicide. Other tvorkers in metal made bronze mirrors so 
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brilliant thut kgcnds arose ro commemoracc thcir perfecdon. So a peasaor, 
having bonghi a mirror for the firsr dniCj thought rhar he recogni^ed in it 
the face of his dead fathcri he hid it as a great treasure, but so often con- 
suhcd ic thac his suspicious wlfe ferreted it out^ and was horrificd lo find 
in it the picture of a wonian aboiit her own age, who was apparcntly her 
husbandes mistress." Sdll other ardsans cast tremendoiis belis, likc the 
forty-nine-toii monster at Nara {731 a.d,), and brought from them a 
swecter tone than oor clanging metal clappers elicit in the West* by strik- 
ing a boss on the outer surfacc of the bcil with a swinging beam of wood. 

The sculptors used wood or metal rather than stone* since their soil 
W3S poor in granice and marble; and yct, despite ail difiiculries of material, 
they came ro surpass their Chinese and Korean teachers in this most 
definitive of all the arts—for everj^ other art sccrctly ciiiulaies sculprure's 
patient removal of the Inappropriace, Almost the earlicst, and perhaps the 
greatest, masterpiecc of sculpture in Japan is the bronze Trinity at Horiuji 
—a Buddita seated on a lotus bud between t\vo BodhisattivaSj before a 
screen and halo of bronic only less beauciful than the stonc lacery of 
Aurangzeb's screen in the Taj iMahal. VVe do not know whosc hånds 
reared these temples and bu ilt this statuary; we may admit Korean teachers, 
Chinese examplcs, Indian mod ves, c ven C reck in fluences coming down 
from far ionia across a thousand years; but we are sure that this Trinity 
is among the most signal accomplishments in the history of art.* 

Possiblv because their starure was short, and their bodies could hardly 

^ ■■ 

contain all the ambitions and capacities of their souls, the Japancse took 
pleasure in building colossi, and had bcctcr success in this qucscionable 
arr than even the Egyptians, In the ycar 747, an epidemic of smallpox 
having broken out in Japan, the Enqicror Shomu commissioned Kiniimaro 
to cast a giganric Budd ha m propitiation of the gods. For this purposc 
Kimimaro used 437 tons of bronze, 188 pountls of gold, 165 pounds of 

* Perhaps ihc gfeat Shotolcu Taishi, statcsnian ;irtd anlsc* hiti ^ortioihing m do witk 
this aehitvement, for know that he plietl the chhc], and cut many statues in ivood.“ 
Kflbo Dahhi (c^ Si6) was a sculpior is as a piinnrrp a scholar and a saim^ 
Hakiisai, tu hts vcr»tiJIty, picmfcd hlm ^vieJdLig five bn^hes ar once, wich 

hanih and feet and niourh,*' Unkéi made chajfactcrfitl pomalc-buscs df him- 

sclf and manv pricsts, and can'ed dcli^hcfully wrriWe figures of Hell's Supremc Court, 
and thti$e snaiiing gods wKose funcuofi it was to frighien away^^ with the ugllnesfi of 
their faces, all spirits of o'il. His failver Kokelp Itls son Jokei, and hi^ pupil Jokaku 
hclped bim lo uiakc the Japancse supreine in rhe an of sculpmring wood. 




( 
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mcrcury, scvcn tons of vcgctable wax, and severai tons of charcoali. Two 
ycars and se ven attempts were required for tlic W'ork, Tlie head was 
cast in a single mould, bur the body was formed of sevcral metal platcs 
soldercd together and thickdy covered with gold. Atore impressive to the 
forcjgn eyc than this satumine countenance at Nara is the Daibtttiti of 
Kamakura, cast of bronze in 1151 by Ono Goroyemon; here, perhaps be- 
causc the coJossus sits on an clevarion in. the open air, within a pleasant 
entourage of trees, the size seems to accord with the purposc, and the artist 
has expressed with remarkable slmplicity the spirit of Buddhist contempla- 
tion and peace. Once a lemplc housed the figure, as still is the case at Nara; 
but in 1495 a great tidal wave destroyed both the temple and the town, 
Icaving the bronze philosopher se rene amid \ndespread destructioo, suffer- 
ing and dearh. Hideyoshi too bulir a colossus ar Kyoto; for five vears fiftv 
thousand men labored at this Budd ha, and the great Taiko hiiiisclf, clad 
in the garb of a common laborer, sometimes helped them conspicuously at 
their task. But hardly had it been erected whtn, in 1596, an earthquake 
threw it do\vTi, and scatrered the wrcckage of its shelrering sanetuaty about 
ics head. Hideyoshi, says Japanese story, shot an arrow at the fallen idol, 
saying, scomfully, “I placed you here at great expense, and you cannot 

even defend your o\vn temple.”* 

From such colossi to dangling Japanese seulptuie ran the range 

of evety figure and every size. Sometimes its ma^rs, Uke Takamura to- 
day, gave years of labor to figures hardly a foot tall, and took dellght in 
representing gnarlcd octogenarians, jolly gourmands and philosophic friais. 
It was good that humor sustained them, for most of the gains that came 
from their toil went to their subtle employers rather than to themselves, 
and in their larger works they were mueh harassed by convcntions of sub- 
jccc and treatment laid upon them by the pricsts. The piiests wanted gods, 
nor courtesans, from the sculpeors; they wished to inspire the pcople to 
piety, or to fashlon their virtues with fear, rather than to arousc in them 
the sensc and ecstasy of beaut^'. Bound hånd and soul to religion, sculp- 
ture dccayed when faiih lost its warmth and power; and, as in EgypC, the 
sciffness of convcntions, wheo piety had fled, becamc the rigor o*f dcath. 
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Vni. POTTERY 

T/jf Cbmese ^thmhl^—The potters of Hiizen^Pottery imd tea^ 
Ho^iV Goto Saijiro bronght the iirt of porcelain fr&tft Hizen 

to Koga^The nhietcenth century 

Ifi a scnsc It is not quitc just to Japan ro speak of her importing civtliza- 
tjon from Korea and ChinaT cxcept in the sensc in whicli north western 
Europe took its civilizatjon from Greece and Rome, We might also view all 
the peoples of die Far East as one crhnic and culturai uniiy, in which each 
part, like die provinces of one countn% produced in ics time and place an art 
and coJture ak in to and dependent upon the art and cnltore of the rest. So 
Japanese pottcjy is a part and phasc of Far Eastem ceramics;* fundamentally 
Jike the Chincse, and yec stamped with the characteristic delieacy and fineness 
of all Japanese work> Until the coming of the Korean artisans in the seventh 
centurj^ Japanese pottery merely an iridusuy, mouJcling erude marerids 
for common use; diere was^ apparcntly, no glazed pocceiy^ in the Far East be- 
fore the eighrh cenruiy^ mueh Jess any porceldn.™ The industry became an 
art brgcly as a result of the cntrancc of cea m die thirtcenrh ccnruJy^ Chlnese 
tea-cup of Sung design camc in wirh cca^ and aroused the admiration of die 
Japanese* In the year iiij Kato Shirozeinon^ a Japanese potter, made his 
way perilously to China, studied ceraniics diere for slx ytars* retumed to set 
up his own facrory at .S^o, and so far surpassed all prcccding pottery in the 
islands chat Seto-morto^ or Seto-^are, became a gencric namc for aJJ Japaneso 
pottcr}% just as ehrtiitwarej in die sevenreench cenrun'^ became the English 
term for porceldtL The Shogun Yorkomo made Shimzemon^s furure by 
secting the fashioti of rcw^rding niinor sendces with presents of Shirozemon's 
tca-jars, fiJJed ^lidi the new inar\^el of powdered tea. Today the surviving 
spccimens of this Toshiro-yaki* arc accounced aliiiosr beyond price; they are 
sw'athcd in costly brocadCt and kept in boses of rhe iincsr lacquer^ whilc their 
owners arc spoken of with bated brcach as rlic aristocracy of connoisscure*" 
Three hundred years laccr another Japanese, Shonzui, was lured to China to 
study its famous porceries. On his rerum hc cstoblished a faccory at Arita^ 
in che province of Hizcn. Hc was liarassed^ howcveri by die difBcuIty qf 
findmg in the soil of his countjy^ minerals as wclj adapted as those of CJilna 
to make a fine pate; and it \va$ said of his products that one of their main 
mgrediencs was die bo^s of his artisans. Neverrhelcss Shonzui^s ivarcs of 
Mohammedan blue tve^ so excellent that the Chinese potters of the eight- 
eendi cencuiy did die ir to imitatc theni for export under his caunter- 

* Toshiro W2S anodicr naiiK for Shlro^euiua^ ymki means warc. 
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feiced tiaine; and thc cxtmnt esampJes of his tiork arc now as highly valued as 
the rarest paintings of Japan’s greatest masters of thc brush." About 1605 a 
Korcan, Risampci. discovered at Izuini-yama, in tlie Arita district, immense 
dcposits of pwrcciain stone; and from that moment Hizcn bccame the center 
of the ceramic industry in Japan, In Arita, too, labored thc famous Kakicmon, 
who, af ter iearning thc art of enamcling from a Chitiesc ship-niasrer, made his 
namc al most synonymous with delicately decorated enameled porcelain. 
Dutch merchants shipped large tjuantities of Hizen products to Europc from 
thc port of Arita at Imari; 44,943 pieces went to Holland alonc in the year 
rdd4 This brilliant h/rari-yaki became the rage in Europc, and inspired 

Aebregt de Keiser to inauguratc the golden age of Dutch ceramics in his 
factorics at Delft. 


Meanwhile the rise of thc tea ceremony had stimulated a forther devclop- 
ment in Japan. In 1578 Nobunaga, at thc suggestion of the tca-mastCr Rikyu, 
gave a large onder for cups and other tca u rensi U to a family of Korean 
porters at Kyoto. A fcw ycars larer Hideyoshi rewarded thc famtlv with a 
gold Seal, and made its wares, the Rnku^yakit almost de rigu^tr for thc ritual 
of drink ing tea. Hideyoshrs generals retumed from cheir unsuccessful in¬ 
vasion of Korea with numerous captives, amoog whom, by a discrimination 
unusual in warriors, were many artists. In 1596 Shiniazu Yoshihiro brought 
to Satsuma a hundred skillcd Koreans, including sevenreen potters; and these 
men, with their successors, cstablished throughout thc world the high repu¬ 
tation of Satsuma for rhat richly colored glazcd ware to which an Italian 
town has given our name of falence. But the greatest Japancse master in this 
branch of the art was the Kyoto porter Ninsci. Not only did bc originate 
enameled fatence, but he gave to his products a grace and proud restraint 
that have made ihem precious to collectors c ver since, so thac his mark has 
been more often counterfeited than thar of any other artist In Japan.” Be- 
causc of his work, decorated faiettee mounted to the intensity of a craze in 
the Capital, and in some quanere of Kyoto everj' second ho’use was tunicd 

into a miniature ponery.” Only less famous than Ninsci was Kenzan, older 
brother of ihe painter Korin. 


The romance that so often lurks bchind ceramics appears in thc story of 
how Goto &iijLro brought the art of porcelain from Hizen to Kaga.' An 
cxccUenc bed of potter's stone having been discovered near thc villagc of 
Kutani, the feudal lord of the province resolved to cstablish a porcelain in¬ 
dustry ihere; and Goto was sent to Hizen to study its merhods of firing and 
design. But the secrets of thc potters were so carefuily conecaled from out¬ 
siders tJiat Goto for a whiJe was baffled. Final ly hc' disguLsed himself as a 
scn’ant, and acccptcd a menial pbce in thc houschotd of a potter. Afcer three 
ycars liis master admitted him to a pitteiy, and there Goto worked for four 
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years more. Then he dcjM^rtcd the w ife whom he had Tnarricd at Hizcn and 
t]æ chLIdren w^hom $hc had bome to hini^ and fled to Kaga, where he gave 
his Jord a fulJ report of the methods he had kamed. From that time on 
(1664) rhe pcjtters of Kiitani bccame masters, and Kutijni-yaki rivaled the 
best wares of Japan." 

The Hizcn potteries rctaincd thetr leadership throughont the eighteenth 
centun', Jart^ls' as a result of the benevolene cane wliich the feudal lord of 

■■ w 

Hirado lavished upcjn the workmen in his faccories; for a century (1750- 
1843) Ehe blue Michawaki wares of Hirado scood at the head of Japancse 
porcclains. In the ninctccnth century Zengoro Hozen brought the leadership 
to Kyoto hy eJever imitations chac of ten surpassed Itis models, su that some- 
times ic becamc impossiblc to decide which was the original and ^thich ^vas 
the copy^ lo the final quarter of the cenmry Japan de\"cIoped clois<^mté 
enameling from the crudc condition in which it had rcmained sLncc ics entrj^ 
from China, and took the kad of the wortd in this field of ceramics.’' Other 
branches deteriorated during the same period, for rhe rising demand of 
Europje for Japanese potterv^ led to a styk of exaggerated decoration alicn to 
the native taste, and the habits engendcred in meeting these foreign orders 
affeeted the skill and weakened thc traditions of the art. Here, as evcrj^“ 
wJicre, die coniing of industt}^ has been for a while a blight; mass produc- 
tion has raken die placc of quality^ masa consumption has replaccd dis- 
criiniiiating taste. Perhaps, af ter invention has run its fertik coursCj and social 
organization and cxpcriencc have spread thc gift of kisute and taught its 
Creative usc, the ciirse may bc curned into a blessingj industry may lavish 
comfores upon rhe majority of men, while thc worker, after paying his 
lowered tribute of hours to the machine, may once again become an artisant 
and rum thc mechanical product, by lo ving individual treatmeni, into a Work 
of personality and aru 


IX. PAENTIXG 

DiffiCTihici of the subject—Methodt itnd ?rratctkh—FQT7/js and 
ideals—Korean origms and Bziddbjst hispsration—The Tosa 
Sehoot—The return to ChinaSesshiu^The Kano Sebool 
—Koyetsti and Korin—The Realiaia Scbo&I 

Japanesc painting, even more than the other topics that have demanded 
a place in these pages, is a subject that only specialists should touch; and If 
k h included here, dong with other csotcric realms wherein angcls have 
feared to tread, ic is in the hopc that through this veil of errors some 
glimpsc may come^ to the reader, of the fulness and quality of japanese 
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civilisation. The masterpieces of Japanese painting cover a period of 
n^ elvc hundred )’cars, arc divldcd ainongsc a cumplex muttiplicity of 
schools, have becn Jost or inj ured in thc flow of time, and are nearly 
all hiddcn away in private collcctions in Japan.* Those few chef-tTætivres 
that arc open to alicn study are so different in fonn, method, st^de and 
mater tal from Western pictures that no competent Judgment can be passed 
upon them by the Occidental mind, 

First of all, likc their models in Cliina, the paincings of Japan were once 
made with the same brush that was used in writing, and, as in Grecce, thc 
word for writing and for painting was originally onC; painting was a 
graphic art. This initial faet has detcmiincd half the charactcristics of Far 
Eastem painting, from thc matcrials tised to the subordination of color to 
line, The materials are simple: ink or water-colors, a brush, and absoibent 
papet or silk. The labor is difHcult: thc artist works not crect but on his 
knccs, bending over the silk or paper on the floor; and hc must leam to Con¬ 
trol his stroke so as to make sevenry-onc different degrees or stjdes of 
touch.” In the carlicr centuries, when Btiddhism ruled the art of Japan, 
frcscocs were painted, mueh in the manner of Ajanta or Turkestan; but 
nearly all thc extant works of high repute take the form cither of irnkmiona 
(scrolls), kskentoito (hangings), or scrccns. These pictures were made 
not to be arranged indigestibly in picture gallerics—for there are no such 
galleries in Japan—but to be vlcwcd in private by the owner and his 
friends, or to form a part of some dccorative scheme in a templc, a palace 
or a home. Thcy were vciy seid om poitraits of specific pcrsonalitics; us- 
ually thcy were glimpscs of nature, or scenes of martial action, or strokes 
of humorous or satirical observation of thc ways of animals, women and 
men. 

They were poems of feeling rather than reprcsenrations of ihings, and 
were doser to philosophy than to photography. The Japanese artist let 
rcalUm alone, and rare ly tried to imitate the cxtcmal form of rcality, [ Jc 
scomfully Icft out shadow^s as irrelevant to esscnccs, preferring to paint in 
piem aiTf with no modcling play of light and shade^ and he smiled at West¬ 
ern insistence on the perspective reduetton of distant things. ‘*In Japanese 
painting," said Hokusal, with philosophic tolerance, “form and color are 
represented without any artempt at relief, but in European methods relief 

and illusion are sought for/"* The Japanese artist w ished to con ve v a feel- 

_ 

* Perhaps the best df all cdlE eet torts of thc Kano SchooJ^Mr. Bcppu'i at Tokyo—wis 
alni-usi cuuipletcly destroyed by thc oirthquakc of 19^3+ 
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ing rarlier than an object, to suggest racher c lian to reprcscnci It was un- 
neoessar^.^ in his judgincnt, to show more chan g fcvv significGnt clemenis 
in a scene; as in a Japanese poem^ only so mueh should be shovvn os would 
arousc The appreciative mind to contribute to the esrhetic result by its 
own imaginarion* The painter too vvas a poet, and valued the rhythm 
of line and the music of forms infinicely more than the haphazard shape 
and structure of things. And like the poet he fclr that if hc were tnic to 
his own fecHng it would be realism enough- 


It was probably Korea thac brought paintmg to the restless empire that 
now has conquered lier. Korean arrlsts, presumably, paintcd the flowing and 
colorful frcscoes of the Horiuji Temple, for there is noching in the known 
hlsTory of Japan beforc the seventh centur}^ Chat could explain the sudden 
nativc achievemenr of such faultlcss excellence. The next stimulus came 
direetly from China, through the studies there of the Japanesc priests Kobo 
Daishi and Dengyo Daishi; on his return to Jiipan in Sod Kobo Daishi gave 
himscif to painting as well as to sculpnire, literaturc and piety, and 5omc of 
the oIdc$t masEcrpicccs are from his many-sided brush^ Buddhism $timulated 
art In Japan, as it had done m China; the Zen praetke of meditation lent it- 
sclf to brooding creativeness m color and form almost as repdily as in philoso- 
phy and poetrj'; and visions of Amida Buddha became os frcqacnc in Japa- 
nese art as Annunciadons and Cructfixions on the wails and canvascs of the 
Renaissance. Tlie priest Yeishin Sozu (d. 1017) was the Fra Angelico and El 
Greeo of this age, whose risings and dcscendings of Amida made him the 
greatest religjous painter in the historj^ of Japan. By this time, however. 
Kose no-Kanaoka (fl. ca. 950) had begun the sccularizacion of Japanesc painc- 
ing; hirds, flowers and animaJs hegan to ri%'al gods and saints on the scroUs. 

But Kose's brush still thoughr in Chinesc terms;, and moved along Chinese 
lines. It was not till the suspension of inrercourse with China in the ninth 
centurj' had given Japan the firsr of five centuries of isolation chat sbe began 
to painr her own scenery and subjeers in her own way. About 1150^ under 
the patronage of imperial and aristocratic circles at Kyoio^ a national school 
of painting arosc whkh protested against importcd niotlves and styles, and 
set itself to dccoratc the luxurious homes of the capital with the flowers and 
landscapes of Japan^ The school had al most as many names as ii had masters; 
Ynfttiito-rhif or Japanesc Stjde; Waga-riu^ again mcaning Japancse Style;, 
KasngAy after its reputed foundtr; and finally the Tosa School, after its prin¬ 
cipal representative in the thirteeneb cencurj% Tosa Gon-no-kumi; thereafter 
to the end of its histot^*^ the namc Tosa w-as home by all the artists of the 
line. They deserved their nationalist name^ for there is norhing in Chinirae 
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art that corrwponds to ihe ardor and dash, elve varietj*^ and humor, of the 
narrativ'C se ro Ils of love and war which caine from the htushes of this gjoup. 
'rakayoshi^ abaut roio, painted in colors gorgeous illuiStraduns of the scduc- 
tivc tale of Genji; Toba Sojo amiiscd himscif by drawing lively sattres of the 
priestly and other scoundrcls of his time, under ihc guisc of monkeys and 
frogs; Fujiwara Takaiiobu^ towards the end of the cwelfth century, linding 
his high lincagc wofthlcss in terms of rice and sal^ey tumed to che brush for a 
bving^ and drew great portraits of Voritonio and others, quice urvlike any^ 
thfng yct done in China; his son Fujiwara Nobuzanc patiently painced the 
portraits of thirty-six poets; and in the tliineenth century Kasuga's 
Keion-^ or someone elsc* drew those animated scrolb which are aiuong the 
worJd's most brilibnt achicvements in the ficld of draughtsmanship. 

Slowly thesc nativc sources of inspiration secjiicd to dry^ up mco con ven- 
tional fonns and styles^ and japanese art tumed onec more for nourbhment 
to dve new schools of paincing that had arisen in the China of the Sung 
Renaissancc. The impulse to imitation was for a time uncontroJIcd; Japanese 
artists who had never seen the Middle Kingdom spent their livcs in painting 
Chinese characters and scenes. Cho Densu painted sixteen (LGhjm, 

Arbat s j Buddisc saluts}, now among the treasures of the Frecr Galle in 
Washington; Shubun took the prccautiim of being bom and reared in China, 
so that, on coming to live in Japan, he could paint Chinese landscapes from 
memory as well as from imaginacion. 


It was during this second Chinese rnood of Japanese painting thac the 
greatest figurc in all the pictorlal art of Japan appeared. Sesshiu was a 
Zen priest at Sokokuji, one of the se veral art schools established by Yosh- 
imitsu, the Ashikaga ShogtttJ. Even as a youth he astonished his townsmen 
wirh his draughtsmanshlp; and legend, nor knownng Kow to express its 
awe, told hovv, when he was tied ro a post for misbehavior^ hc had dra'ftTi 
wich his coes such realistlc mice that they came to llfe and bit through the 
cords that bound him ° Hungry' to know the mosters of Ming China at 
first hånd, he secured crcdcnrials from his religious superiors as well as 
from the Shogim^ and sailed ocross che sea. He was disappointcd to find 
rhat Chinese paindng %vas in dccay, but he consoled himscif with the 
varied life and ciilture of the great kingdom, and went back to his own 
land fillcd and inspired with a tlrousand ideas. The artists and nobles of 
China, says a pretty tale, accompanied him to the vessel which was to take 
him back to Japan, and showered white paper upon him with requests 
that he should paint a few strokes, if no more, upon them and send them 
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back; hen.ce, according co rhis ston^ his pen nanie Sesshiu^ meamng *'Ship 
of Arri ved in Japan, he scems to Jiavc been wcicomed as a princct 

and to have been olfered many emoluments by the Shogim Yoshiniasa; 
but (if wc may bclleve Avhat wc read) he refused these fa vors, and ret ired 
to his country parish in Choshu, Now he threvv off^ as if each werc a mo- 
mentes trifle, one mascerpiccc afrer another, until nearly every phasc of 
Chinese scenery and life had taken lasting form under his bmsh. Seldom 
had China, never had Japan, scen paintings so various in scopCt so vigorous 
in conception and execution, so decisive in line- In his old age the artists 
of Japan made a path to his door and honored him, even before his dcath, 
as a suprcnie artist. Today a picturc of Sesshiu is to a japanese collector 
wliat a Leonardo Is to a European; and legcnd^ which transfomis jn- 
tangiblc opinions into pretty tales, tclls how one possessor of a Sesshiu, 
finding himseif caughe in a conflagration beyond possibility of escape, 
siashed open his body with his s word, and plunged into his abdomen the 
priccless scroll—which was later found unharmed withln his half-consumcd 
corpse.^ 


The asccndanqy of Chinese influcnce contiriiied among the many artists 
patronlzcd bv the feudal hirds of the AshOeaga and Tokugawa Shogunates. 
Each baronial court had its official paJnter, wlio was commissioncd co train 
hundreds of young artiits whu mighe bc mmed, at a nioiiient^s notice, to the 
decoration of a palacc. TJic teniples now Averc almost ignored, for art was 
being secularized in proportion as wcaJth incrcased. Towards the end of the 
hfteenth cenmry K^o Masanobu established at Kyoto, under Ashikaga 
paironngc, a schcxil of secular painters known from his hrst namc, and dc- 
vDted to uphoJding the se verely etassieaJ and Chinese traditions in japnese 
art. His son. Kano iMotonobu, reached in this dircction a mastery second 
only to tliat of Sesshiu himseif. A story told of him illustraces admirably the 
concentration of mind and purpose that constitiitcs the greater part of genius. 
Having been commissioncd to patnt a series of crancs, Motonobu was dis¬ 
covered, evening after evening, walking and behaving like a crane. It tu med 
out that he imitated, each night, the crane that he planned to paint the fol¬ 
io wing day. A man must go to bed with his purposc in order to wako up to 
farne. Motonobu^s grandson. Kano Yeitoku, chough a scion of the Kano linCt 
dcvclopcd under the protecrion of Hideyoshi an omate stjde all the worid 
away from the resrrained classicism of his progenitors. Tan\Ti transferred the 
scat of the School from Kyoto to Yedo, tnok service under the Tokugawas, 
and helped to dccorate the mausoleum of lycyasu at Nikko. Graduallvt 
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dcspitc thcsc adaptations to tlie spirit of the times^ the Kano dynastj^ ex- 
hausted its impctus^ and Japan tumed to odier masters for fresh beginnings, 

Abouc i66q a fiew group of painters arrived on the scene, nanied, from irs 
leadcrs^ the Koyctsu-Korin School. In die natural osciUarion of philosophies 
and stylcs^ the Chinesc manners and subjecrs of Sesshiu and Kano sccmed now 
conscrv ativc and wom out; and the new artists tumed to domcstic scenes and 
motives for their subject-matter and Inspiration. Koyctsu wa$ a man of such 
diverse talents as bring to mind Carlyle's jealous claim that hc had ncvcr 
known any great man who could not have been any sort of a great man; fot 
hc was distLnguIshcd as a calligraphcr, a paintcr, and a designer in metal, lac- 
cjuer and wood. Like William Morris he inaugurated a revival of fine print- 
ing, and supert'ised a vitlage in which his crafesmen pursued their varied arts 
under his dircedon." His only rival for the first placc among the palnters of 
the Tokugawa age was Korin, that astonishing master of trees and flowers, 
who, his contemporaries te 11 us, could wkh one stroke of his brush place a 
leaf of iris upon rhe sLIk and make it live.* No other painter has been so 
purely and completcly japanese^ or so typically japanese in the taste and 
delicacy of his work-* 

The last of the historie schools of Japanese pamcing in the strictest sense 
was founded at Kyoco in the cighteenth century by iMaruyami Okv'o. A man 
of the pcople, Okyo, stimuLated by some knowiedge of European painting^ 
resolved to ahandon rhe now thinned-out idealism and impressionism of the 
older st)de, and to actenipt a reaHstic description of simple scenes from every* 
day lifc. Hc bccamc espccially fond of drawing aninials, and kept many 
species of them about him as objects of his brush* Ha ving painted a wiid 
boar^ hc showed his work to hunters, and was disappointed to find that they 
thought his pictured boar was dcad. He tried again and again, until at last 
they admitted that the boar might not be dead but merely asieep.” Smcc the 
aristocracy at Kyoto was penniless, Okyo had to sell his piemres to the 
middle classes; and this econonue compulsion had mueh to do with tuming 
him to popuJar subjects, even to the painting of some Kyoto bdles. 'fhe 
older artists were horrified, but Okyo jxtsisted in his unconventional ways, 
Alori Sosen accepted Okyo^s namralistk lead, tumed and Uved with the 
animals in order to portray them faithfully, and became Japan's greatest 
painter of nionkeys and deer. By the rime Okyo died (1795) die realists had 
won all along the line, and a completely popular school had captured the 
attention not only of Japan but of the warid* 


“The AlwDpolican Aluscum of .Arc in New York has acquEred a Korin “Wave- 
Screen,” which Ledoux pronounoed 10 bc “otie uf the gieatcst worts of dus type that 
has ever been permined to Icive Japan."** 
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X. PRINTS 

The “Ukiyoye^^ Scbool — Its founders — hs masters — Hokusai 

—Hiroshige 

It is anothcr )est of history that Japanesc art should be most widdy 
known and inducntial in thc West through that one of all les forms which 
is lease honored in Japan. About thc middlc of che eighteenth centuiy thc 
art of engraving, which had come to Japan in thc luggage of Buddhistn 
balf a mUlennium before, was tumed to thc illustration of books and the lifc 
of thc pcoplc, The old subjects and methods had losc the tang of novelty 
and interest; men were surfeited with Buddhist saints, Chinesc philoso- 
phers, meditative anlmals and immaculate flowers; the new eJasses that 
were slowly rising to promincncc looked to art for some rcflection of the ir 
own alf airs, and began to producc artists ^%d1ling to nieet these demands. 
Since painting required leisure and espense, and produced but onc picturc 
at a time, the new artists adapted engraving to their purposes, cut their 
pictures into W’ood, and made as many cheap prints from thc blæks as 
their democrade purchaseis required. These prints were at fiist colored 
by hånd. Then, about 1740, three blocks were made: one uncolored, 
anothcr partly colored rose-red, thc third colored herc and there in greenj 
and the paper was iropressed upon caeh block in tum. Finally, in 1764, 
Harunobu made the first polychronie prints, and paved the way for those 
vivid sketches, by Hokusai and Hiroshige, w'hich proved so suggestive 
and stimulating to culiure-weary Europeans tUirsring for novcity. So was 
born thc Ukiyoye School of “Pictures of the Fassing World.” 

Its paintets were not thc first who had taken the undtlcd man as thc 
obicct of their art, Iwasa Matabei, early in thc seventeentb century, had 
shocked the Strmttrai by depictlng, on a six-panel screen, men, women and 
children in the unrestrained attitudes of common life; in 1900 this screen 
(the Hikpne Bhbu) was chosen by the Japanese Government for cxhibi- 
tion in Paris, and was insured on its voyagc for 30,000 yen (| 15,000).“ 
About 1660 Hishikawa Moronobu, a designer of Kyoto dress patterns, 
made the earliest block prints, fiist for thc illustration of books, then as 
broadsheets scattered among thc people, almost likc picture postcards 
among ourselves today. About 1S87 Toru Kujomoto, designer of posters 
for thc 0 »ka theatres, moved to Yedo, and taught thc Ukiyoye School 
(which bclongcd endrely to the Capital) how profitable it might be to 
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makc prints of rhe famous actors of the day. From rJic stage the new ar¬ 
tists passed to the brothels of the Yosinwara, and gave to many a fragile 
beauty a taste of imniortality. Bare breasts and gleaming Ilmbs entered 
with disaiming coyness into the once religions and philosophical sanetu- 
aries of Japanese painting. 

The masters of the devcioped art appeared towards the middie of the 
eighteenth century, Harunobu made prints of cwelvc or e^'en fiftcen colors 
from as many blocks, andt remorseful over his carly plctures for the stage, 
painted with typical Japanese dclicacy the graceful world of happy 
youth. Klyonaga reached the firsc zcnlth of ardstry in tilis school, and 
wove color and Hoc into the swaying and yet crect figures of aristooratic 
women. Sharaku seems to have given only two years of his life to design- 
ing prints; but in this short time hc llftcd himseif to the top of his tribe by 
his portraits of the Forty-seven Rcftmit and his savagcly ironic pictures of 
the stage’s shootlng “stars.” Utamaro, rich in versatility and genius, mas¬ 
ter of Unc and design, etched the whole range of lifc from inseccs to 
courtesans; hc spent half his career in the Yoshiwara, exhausccd himseif 
in plcasure and work, and eamed a year in jail (1804) by picturing 
Hideyoshi with fivc coneubines.*" Wearied of normal people In normal at¬ 
titudes, Utamaro portrayed his refined and complaisant ladies in almost 
spiritual slendemcss, with tilted heads, elongated and slanting cyes, lengch- 
ened faces, and mysterious figures wrapped in flowing and multitudinous 
robes. A degencraiing taste cxalted this st> 4 c into a bizarre mannerism, 
and was bringing the Ukiyoye School elose to corruption and dccay, when 
its two most famous masters arose to give it another haJf-cenrury of life. 

“The Old Man Mad with Palnting,” as Hoktisai calicd himseif. Hved 
almost four-score years and ten, but moumed the tardiness of perfeerion 
and the brevity of life. 

From tny simh year onwards a peculiar mania for drawing all 
sorts of things took possession of me. At my fiftieth year 1 had pub- 
Jished quitc a number of works of eveiy' possible description, but 
none werc to my satisfaedon. Real work began with me otily in mv 
seventieth year. Now at sevent)--five the real apprcciation oif nature 
awakens withln me. I therefore hope that at eighty I mav have 
arri ved at a certaln power of intuition whieh will devélop funher to 
my ninetieth year, so that at the age of a hundred I ean prcibaiily 
assert chat my intuition is choroughly artistic. And should it bc 
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gTanted to me to live a hundred and ten ycars, I hope that a vitaJ 
and true comprehension of nature may radiate from cvcjty one of 
my lines and dots. ... I invite thosc who aic going to live as long 
as 1 to convince themselves whether I shall keep my word. Wiirtcn 
at the age of seventy-five years by me, formcrly Hokusal, tiow called 
the Old .Man Mad wich Painting," 

Likc most of the Ukiyoye artists hc wa.s horn of the artlsan class, the 
son of a mirror-maker. Apprentieed to tite artist Shunso, he was cxpelled 
for originality, and went back to his family to live in poveny and hard- 
ship throughout his long life. Unablc to live by painting, he pcddled food 
and almanacs. AVhen his house bumed Jown he merely composed a 

bokka: 

Ir has humed down; 

How screne the flowers in the ir fsllingl" 

’\^^len, at the age of eighty^nine, he was discovered by dcath, he sur¬ 
rendered reluctantly, saying: “If the gods had given me only ten years 
more I could have become a really great pajnter/" 

He Icft behind him five hundred volumcs of ehirty thoiisand drawing^. 
intoxicated wtth the unconscious artistry of natura! forms, he picturcd in 
lovitig and varied repetition mountains, rocks, rivers, bridges, waterfalls 
and the sea, Hatong issued a book of “Tlurt)--si.\ Views of Fuji,” Jic went 
back, like the fascinated pricst of Buddhist legend,* ro sit at the foot of 
the sacred niount again, and draw “One Hundred Views of Fuji," In a 
series named "The ImagCTA^ of the Poets” he rctumcd to the lofder sub- 
jects of Japancse art, and showed, among others, the great Li Po beside 
the chasm and cascade of Lu. In i8i J hc issued the fiTst of fiftcen volumcs 
calicd A/jwgwa—a series of realistic drawings of the homeliest details of 
common life, piquant with humor and scandalous with burlcsquc. Thesc 
he flung off without carc or effort, a dozen a day, until he had illustratcd 
everv nook and cranny of plcbeian Japan. Never had the nation seen 
such fcrtilit)^ such swifr and penerrating conoeption, such rccklcss vitality 
of cxecution. As American critlcs looked down upon \Vhitman, so Japa- 
nesc critics and art circlcs looked down upon Hokusai, seeing only the 
turbulence of his brush and the occasionaJ vulgarity of his mind. Btir 

* \Vho. luvEng Leen KPled from Japn, sailcd eveiy day across the S« W gaze upon 
the Holy Alounuui- 
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whcn he died his ncighbors—who had not knovvn that Whistlcr, in a mod- 
est moment, wouJd rank him as the greatesc pointer since Vclasquez'^— 
marvcied to scc so long a ftincral issuc from so simple a home. 

Less famons In the West but more respected in the East was the last 
great figure of the Uktyoye School—Hiroshige (1796-1858), The hun¬ 
dred thousand distinct prints that claini Ilis parentage pierure the land¬ 
scapes of Ilis country more faithfully than Hokusai's, and with an art 
that has camed Hiroshige rank a.s probably the greatest landscape painter 
of Japan. Hokusai, standing before nature, drew not the scene but some 
airy fantasy suggested by it to his imagination; Hiroshige loved the world 
itself in all its forms, and drew these so loyally thac the traveler may still 
recognize the objects and contours that inspired him. Abouc 1830 he set 
out along the Tokaido or post road from Tokyo to Kyoto, and, likc a 
true poet, thought less of his goal than of the diverting and significant 
scenes which hc met on his way. W'hen at last his trip was finish cd, he 
gathered his impressions together in his most famous work—“The Fifty- 
chree Stations of the Tokatdei’* (1834). He Uked to pictuie rain and the 
night in all their mystic forms, and the only man who surpassed him in 
tbis—Wbistlcr—modclcd his noetumes upon Hiroshige’s." He too loved 
Fuji, and made “Thirty-six Views" of the mountain; but ako he loved his 
nat) ve Tokj’o, and made “One 1 lund red Views of Yedo” shortly before 
hc died. Fie lived less ycars than Hokusai, but yicided up the torch with 
more content: 


I leave tny brush at Azuma 

And go on ihe journey to the Holy West, 

To visit the famous scenery therc.*“ 


XI. JAfANESE ART AND CmLlZATIOX 

A rettospect-Contrasts-Aii esthnate—The dooin oj the oid Japm 

The Japanesc print was almost the last phasc of that subrle and delicate 
ci^Iization which crumbled under the impaci of Occidental industry, just 
as the cy'nical pessimism of the ‘Western mind today may be the final 
aspect of a civilization doomed to die under the heel of Oriental industry. 
Because that medieval Japan which surv'ivcd till 1853 was Jiarmlcss to us, 

* Au esetllEUt uuUcttaun of Hirmhige's prmis may be sucn in the Boston JUtseum. 
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WC can apprcciatc its beauty patron i/inglyi and it will be hard to find 
in a Japan of coiiipcring facrorics and thrcatening gnns the charm thac 
lures ns in the selected loveliness of the pasr. Wc know, in our prcMfaic 
momcncSt thar rhcrc was much cruclty in rhat old Japan, that pcasancs 
were poor and workers were oppressed, thac women wcrc slaves thcrcj 
and mighe in hard times be sold into promiseuity, that life \vas cheap, and 
that in the end there was no Jaw for the common man but the sword 
of the SmniraL But in Enrope roo men were eruel and women wcrc a 
subject dass, peasanis ’W'ere poor and workers were oppressed, life \V2S 
hard and chought was dangcrous, and in the end there was no law but the 
will of the lord or the king. 

And as wc can fcel some affeerion for ihat old Europc bccause^ in the 
midst of poverty^ exploitation and bigotrj^ men budt cathedrals in which 
eveiy^ stonc was can^ed in beauty, or martyred rhcmselves to eam for rheir 
successors the right to think^ or foughr for justicc nntli they creaced 
those civil liberties which are the most prcclous and precarious portion 
of our inhcritancc^ so bchind the bluster of the Sa 7 m(rai wc honor the 
bravery thar still gives to Japan a power above its numbers and its wealthi 
bchind the lazy monks we sense the poetry of Buddhism^ and acknowl- 
edge irs cndlcss incentives to poetry and art; bchind the sharp blow of 
eruel ty, and rhe secniing rudeness of the scrong to the w^eak; wc recognijce 
the counliest manners, rhe most pleasant ceremonies, and an unrivaled de¬ 
votion to naturels beauty in all her forms. Bchind the cnslavement of 
women we scc their beaucyt their tendeme^^ and their incomparable gracc; 
and amid the despotism of the family we heat rhe happiness of children 
playing in the garden of the East. 

Wc are not much moved today by the restrained brevity and untrans- 
latable suggest i veness of Japanese poetr)-^; and yet it W'as this poetry, as 
well as the Chinese, rhar suggesced the “free verse'^ and "'"^Imagism” of our 
time. There is scant originality in Japan’s philosophers, and in her his- 
torians a dearth of the liigh impartiality that we cxpcct of those whosc 
hooks are not an annex ro their countrj’''^s armed or diplomadc force^ But 
these were minor things in the life of Japan; she gave herself wisely to 
the creation of beauty rather than to the pursuit of truth. The soil she 
lived on was too treacherous to cncouragc sublime architecture, and yet 
the houses she built "^arCt from the esthetic point of view, the most perfeet 
ever designed."^ No countiy^ in modem times has rivaled her in the grace 
and loveliness of littic things—the clothing of rhe women, the artistry of 
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hns and parasols, of cups and coys, of ihw and Jietsi^ke, tlie splendor of 
Jacqiicr and che exquisite carvlng of wood, No othcr modem pcoplc has 
quite equaJed the japanese in restraine and delicacy of dccoration, or in 
widespread refinement and sureness of taste. It is true that Japanese 
porcelain is less highly valucd, c ven by the Japanese, than that of Sung 
and Mingj but if ordy the Chinese product surpasses It, the work of the 
Japanese potter still ranks above that of the modem European, And 
though Japanese painting lacks the scrength and depth of Chinese, and 
Japanese prints are mere poster art at their worst, and at thcir best the 
transient redem ption of hurried rrivialitics uith a national perfeetion of 
gracc and line, neverthelcss it was Japanese rather than Chinese paindng, 
and Japanese prints rather rhan Japanese waccr-colors, that revolutionizcd 
pictorial art in the nineteenth century, and gave the stimulus to a hundred 
experiments In fresh Creative forms. These prints, sweeping into Europc 
in the xvake of reopened trade after 1860, profoundiy alTected Monet, 
Manet, Degas and Whistler; they put an end to ihe “brown sauce” that 
had been served with al most c very European painting from Lconardo to 
Millet; they filled the canvases of Europe with sunshine, and cncouragcd 
the painter to be a poet rather than a phote^rapher, “The story of the 
beautiful,” said Whistlcr, with the swagger that made all bur his con- 
temporarics love him, “is alrcady complete—hewn in the marbles of the 
Parthenon, and broidered, with the hirds, upon the fan of Hokusai—at the 
foor of Fuji-yama/*" 

We hope that this is not quite true; but it was unconsciously true for the 
old Japan. She died four years after Hokusai. In the comfort and peace 
of her isolation she had forgotten that a nation must keep abreast of the 
World if it does not wish to be enslaved. While Japan carved her hiro 
and flourished her fans, Europe was establishing a science that was almost 
endrely unknown to the East; and that science, built up ycar by year in 
laboratorics apparently far removed from the stream of the world’s affairs, 
at last gave Europe the mechanized Industries that enabled her to malce 
ihe goods of life more cheaply—hou ever less bcautIfuUy—than Asia’s 
sldiful artisans could tum rhem out by hånd. Sooner or later those cheaper 
goods would win the markers of Asia, ruining the economic and changing 
the political life of countrles pleasanily bccalmed in the handicraft stage* 
Worse than that, science made explosives, battlesbips and gu ns that could 
kill a little more completeiy than the su'ord of the most heroic SinimTai; 
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of whiit lise was rhe braverj^^ of a knight against thc dascardly anonyniicy 
of a Shell? 

Thore is no more amazing or port en toes pheHomenon In modem his- 
cory than thc way in which slecping Japan^ roughly awakened by che can- 
non of the Wcsti leaped to thc lesson^ bertered the instruction, accepeed 
science, industiy and war, defeated all her competirots eirher in bartic or 
in tråde, and becamc, wltliin cwo generations, the most aggressive nation 
in the contemporary world. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


The New Japan 

I, THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION 

The decay of tbe Sbo^mate~-A7nerica knocks at tbe door—Tbe 
Reitoration—Tbe Westernhation of Japan—Folitical recon- 
struction The wuf comtitiition — La-w — The anny — 

The v;ar viith Russia-hs polhical restilts 

T he death of a civilizarioit scidom comcs from wthout; intcmal decay 
must wcakcn the fibre of a society beforc cxtemal influenccs or at- 
taclcs cajl changc its essential stnicture, or bring it to an end. A niling fam- 
ily rarely contains within Itself that persistent vitality and subcle adaptabiiicy 
which enduring domination requires; the founder exhausts haJf the strength 
of the stockf and leaves to mcdiocrity the burdens that otiJy genius could 
bear. The Tokugawas after lyeyasu governed moderately well, but, bar¬ 
ring Yoshimunc, they numbered no positive pcrsonalitics in their line. 
Within eight generations after lyeyasu ’s death the feudal barons were 
dlsturbing tJie Shogunate \virh sporadic revolts; taxes were delaycd or 
withncld, and the Yedo treasurj% despite desperate cconomics, became 
inadequate to finance national sccurity or defense.* Two centuries and 
more of peace had softened the Sai/mrai, and had dLsaccustomed the pcoplc 
to the hardships and sacrificcs of wat; epicurean habits had displaced the 
stoic simplicity of Hideyoshi's days, and the country, suddenly called upon 
to protcct its »vcrcignty', found itself physically and morally unarmed. 
The japanese intellect fretced under the cxciusion of forcign intercoursc, 
and heard with rcsrless curiosity of tbe rising wealth and varied civil ization 
of Europe and America; it studied iMabuchi and iMoto-ori, and sccretly 
branded the shogims as usurpcis who had violated the continuity of the 
Imperial dynasty; it could not rcconclle the divine descent of the Em- 
perorwith the impotent poverty to which the Tokugawas had condenmed 
him. From rheir hiding-places in the Yoshiwara and cisewhere, subter- 
ranean pamphictccrs began to fiood the citics wnth passionate appeals for 
the overthrow of the Shogunate, and the restoration of the ImperS power. 
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Upon this harasséd and rcsourcciess Government the new^ burst in 
1853 that an American fleet^ ignormg Japanese prohibitionSt had entered 
Uraga Bay, and that its commander insisted upon seeing the supreme 
aurhority in Japan. Commodore Perry had four shlps of war and 560 
men; but instead of making a display of even this modest force, hc sent a 
courteons note to the Shogim lyeyoshi, assuring him [hat the American 
Government asked nothing more than the opening of a fcw Japanesc 
ports to American trade, and some arrangements for the protection of 
such American seamen as mighe be shipwrecked on japancse sbores. The 
'TaUp^ing Rebellion caJled Perry back to his base in Chincse watei^; but 
in 1854 he retumed to Japan aimed with a largcr squadron and a persua- 
sive variery of gifes—perf urnes, clocks;, stoves, whiskey * . . —for the 
Emperor^ the Empresscs, and the princcs af the biood. The new Shog;iiVf 
lyesada, neglected to transnut these presents to the ro)*^! family, but con- 
sented ro sign the T reaty of Kanagawa, which conccdcd in elf eet all the 
American demands. Perry praised the courcesy of the islanders, and an- 
nounced, with imperfeec foreslght, that ^'if the Japanese came to the 
United States they would find the navigable waters of the country free 
to them, and that they would not bc debarred even from the gold-Helds of 
Califomia.^” By this and lacer trea ties the major ports of Japan were open 
CO commerce from abroad, tariffs were specified and limiced, and Japan 
agreed that Europeans and Americans accuscd of crime in the Islands 
should be crlcd by their own consular courts. Stipulations were made and 
accepted that all persccution of Christianity^ should cease in the Empire; 
and at the same time the United States offered to sell to Japan such arms 
and battleships as she might need, and to Icnd officers and craftsmen for the 
instruction of this absurd ly peifie nation in the arts of war.* 

The japancse people suffered kcenly from the humiliation of chese trea- 
ties, chough later they acknowledgcd them as the Lmpartial Instruments of 
evolution and destiny. Some of them wished to fight the foreigners at any 
cost, CO expel them all, and restorc a sclf-contained agriculcural and feudal 
regime. Ochers saw chc necesslty of imltating rather than expclling the 
West; the only course by which Japan could avoid the repeated defeats 
and the economic subjcction which Europe w^ chen intposlng upon 
China was by Icaming as rapidly as posslble the methods of Western in- 
dusery, and the technique of modern w'ar. Wlrh astonishlng finesse the 
Westermzing leaders used the baronial lords as aides in overthrowTng the 
Shogunate and restoring the Emperor, and then used rhe Imperkl au- 
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thority to ovcjrhrow fcudaltsm and introdu« Occidental industry. So 

in 1867 the feudal lords persuadcd the last of the sbogutis, Keiki, co abdi- 

catc. “Almosc all the acts of the administration,” said Keiki, “are far 

from perfcct, and I confcss it with shame that the present unsatisfactory 

condition of affairs is due to my shortcomings and incompetcnce. Now 

that foreign intercourse becomcs daily more extensive, unJcss the govcm- 

mcnt is dirccted from onc central authority, the foundations of the State 

will fail ro picccs,”' The Emperor Meiji rcplicd tersely that 'Tokugawa 

Keiki’s proposal to restorc the administrative authority to the Imperial 

Court is acccptcd”; and on Januar)^ i, j 8(58 the new “Era of Meiji” was 

officially bcgun. The old religion of Sbmto was revLsed, and an intensive 

propaganda convineed the pcople that the restored emperor was di vine in 

lineage and wisdom, and that his dccrees were to bc accepted as the edicts 
of the gods. 

Amed with this new power, the ^Vesremizers achic ved almost a mir- 
aclc in the rapid ttansformarion of their counti}'. Ito and Inouye braved 
thelr way through every prohibidon and obstacle to Europe, srudied its 
mdiistrics and institutions, marveled at the railroad, the stcamship, the tek- 
graph and the battleship, and came back indamed with a patriotic resolve 
to Europeanize Japn. Englishmen were brought in to superintend the 
construedon of railways, the erection of telegraphs, and the budding of a 
navy; Frcnchmen were commissioned to recast the la^^'s and irain the 
army; Gemiaos were assigned to the organizatioit of mediclne and public 
healthj Amencans xverc engaged to estahibh a system of universal educa- 
oon; and to make matters complcte, Italians were imported to insrruct the 
Japnese in sculpture and palnting/ There were temporary, even bloodv 
reactions, and at times the splrit of Japn rebellcd againsr this hectic and 
artificial metamorphosis; but in the end the machlne had its way, and the 
Indiistrial Revolurion added Japn to its realm. 

Of nccessity that Revolurion (the only real revolution in modem his- 
coy) liftcd ro wcalth and cconomic power a new class of men-manu- 
facturers, mcrchants and flnanckrs-who in the oid Japn had been 
ranked at the vey bottom of the social seak. Thb rising bourgeohie 
quictly used its means and influence first to destroy feudalism, and then to 
reducc to an imposing pretensc the restored authority of the thronc In 
1871 the Government prsuaded the barons to surrender their ancient 
privikges, and consokd them with govemmene bonds in exchange for 
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thoir lands.* Bound by ties of mtcrest co t!ic new sociecj% thc old aris- 
cocracy gave its services loyally ro thc Government, and cnabled it to ef- 
feet with bloodiess ease the transition from a medieval co a modem State. 
Ito Hirobumit recenriy reiumcd from a second visit to Europe, creared,^ 
in imitation of Germany, a new nobilicy of five orders—princcs;, marqnises, 
countSt viscounrs and barons^ but these men were the rewarded serv'ancs, 
not the feudal enemics^ of the induscrial regime. 

Modesciy and tirelcssly Iro Jabored ro give his country a form of gov- 
emment that would avoid whac seenaed to him the excesses of democracyt 
and yet enlist and encourage the talent of every class for 2 rapid economic 
dcvciopmcnt. Under his Jeadership Japan pronnilgated, in 1889, its first 
constinition. At the top of thc legal structure was the emperor^ tech“ 
nically supremc, owning all land in fee simple, commandcr of an army and 
a na\y rcsponsiblc to him alonc^ and giring to the Empire thc strengch 
of unity, concinuiryt and regal prestige. Graciously hc consented co dele- 
gate his law-making power^ so Jong as it pleased him, to a Diet of cwo 
chanibcrs—a Housc of Peers and a House of Rcprcscncativesi but thc min¬ 
isters of State were to be appoinred by him, and to be accountabJe to him 
rather than co the Diet. Undemeach was a small elcctoratc of some 460,- 
000 voters, se verely limited by a propercy qualificarion; successive liberal- 
izarions of the franchise raised chc number of voters to j 3.000,000 by 1918. 
Corruption in office has kept pace with the cxcension of democracy+* 

Along with these political devclopments wxnt a new system of law 
(z88[)t based largcly upon the Napoleonic Code, and representing a 
courageous advance on the medieval legislaiion of thc feudal age. Civil 
rights were liberally granted—freedom of speech, press, assembly and wor- 
shjp, inviolability of corrcspondencc and donvicilc^ and sccurity from arrest 
or punishiiient except by due process of kw.f Torture and ordcal were 
abolished, the Era were freed from their casre dlsabilicies, and all ctasscs 
were made theoretically cqual before the law. Prisons were improved^ 
prisoners were paid for their work, and on their liberation they were 
equjpped with some modest capical ro set them up in agriculture or c rade. 
Despi te the Icnience of the code, crime remalncd rarej^ and if an orderly 

* This proccs$ corresponded e^niklly to thc abplition feudaiism, Kffdpm or slavery 
la Fnncc in 1789, in Russia in 1S61:, and ia thc Unieed Scates in 1863. 

t These ri^hes have narrowly rcstricccd by the fever uf tlic Aljiiifhamn ad- 
veumre. 
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acccptance of law Js a mark of civilizarion, Japan (allowmg for a few as- 
sassinations) must stand in the first rank of modem srates. 

Perliaps the most significant feature of the new Constirution the 

excmptioii of the amiy and the navy from any superior except the Em- 

peror. Never forgetring the humiliation of 1S53, Japan resolved to buLId 

an armed force thar would make her master of her own destiny, and uU 

timately lord of tlic East. Not only did she establish consctiprion; she 

made cveiy school in the land a military training camp and a nurseiy of 

nationalist ardor. With an amazing aptitude for organisation and dis- 

cipllne, she soon brought her armed power to a point wherc she could 

speak to the "forcign barbarians'^ on cqual terms, and might undertake 

that gradua] absorption of China which Europe had contemplared but 

never aehieved. In 1894, resenting the despatch of Chinese ttoops to put 

doMTi an insurrection in Korea, and China’s persistent reference to Korea 

as a tributary State under Chinese suzerainty, Japan declared war upon her 

ancienr tutor, surprised the worJd with the speed of her vjctory, and ex- 

acted from China the acknowicdgment of Korea’s independence' the ecs- 

sion of Fonnosa and Port Arthur <at the tip of the Liaotung Peninsuk), 

and an indemnity of 200,000,000 raels. Gennany and France supported 

Russia in “advising” Japan to withdraw from Port Anhur on condition 

of receiying an additional indemnity of 30,000,000 tacls (from China). 

Japan yicided, but kept the rebuff in bitter memory while she waited for 
revenge. 


From that hour Japan prepared hcrself grimly for that confiict with 
Russia which imperialistic expansion in both empires made apparently 
mcvitabJe. Availing herself of England's fear that Russia might advance 
into India, Japan concluded with the mistress of the seas an allknce (190’- 
22) by which caeh party conrracted to come to the aid of its ally in cai 
either should go to war with a third power, and another power should in- 
ttn cnc. Seldom had England’s diplomats signed away so mueh of Eng- 

land“s libertj'- When, in 1904, the w wdth Russia began, Engtish and 
American bankers Icnt Japan buge sums to finance her 

the Tsar.’ Nogi captured Port Arthur, and moved his army noith in time 
ro tum the scales in the slaughter of Mukden-the bloodiest bartle in his^ 
toiy beforc our own incomparable Grcat War. Germany and France 
to have contemplatcd Corning to the aid of Russia by diplomacy or arms- 
but President Rot^eyelt made it known that in such case he wonld 
promptly side with Japan. Mcanwhilc a Russian squadron of twenty- 
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nine ships had gallantly sailed around thc Cape of Good Hopc, in thc 
lotigcsc war-voyuge c ver niadc by a modem £ecc, to face the Japanese in 
rheir own waters. Admiral Togo, making the first kno^ra naval use of 
radio, kepr hlnvself informed of thc Russian flotilla’s coursc, and pouneed 
iipon ic in the Straits of Tsushima on May ay, 1905, To all his commanders 
Togo dashed a characteristic message: “The rise or fali of thc Empire dc- 
pends on this battlc.”“ The Japanese lost 116 kllled and 538 wounded; thc 
Russians lost 4000 dead and 7000 prisoners, and all but three of their ships 
werc captured or sunk. 

The “Battie of the Sea of Japan” was a tuming point in modem history. 
Not only did it end the expansion of Russia into Chincse territory; it 
ended also the mlc of Europc in the Tast, and began that resurrection of 
Asia which promises to be the central policical process of our century. 
All Asia took hcart at the sight of the littlc island empire defeating thc 
most populous power in Europc j China plottcd her revolution, and India 
began to dream of freedom. As for Japan, it thought not of extending 
liberty but of capturing power. It sccurcd from Russsia an acknowledg- 
ment of Japan’s paramouot position in Korea, and then, in 1910, formally 
annexed that ancient and once highly civil ized kingdom, When the Em- 
peror Meiji died, in 1911, after a long and benevolent carcer as rulcr, 
artist and poet, he could take to the progenitor gods of Japan the message 
that the nation which they had created, and which at the outset of his 
rcign had been a plaything in the hånds of the impious West, was now 
supremc in thc Orient, and was well on its way to becoming the pivot 
of history. 

n. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTIOX 
Industrialisation—FactorKS—lVages—Strikes—PoveTty—7he 

fapanese point of viev; 


Meanwhile, in thc course of half a century, Japan had changed every 
aspcct of its life. The peasanc, rhough poor, was free; hc could own a 
modest parcel of land by paj^ang an an nual tax or rental to the State; and 
no lord could hinder him if he chose to Icavc thc fields and seek his 
fortune in thc cities. For therc werc great cities now along thc coast; 
Tokyo (i.e., thc “Eastem Capital”), with its royal and aristocratic pakces, 
its spacious parks and crowded baths, and a population second ooly to that 
of London and New York; Osaka, once 3 fishing villagc and a castle, now 
a dark abyss of hovels. factorics and sk)fscrapcrs, the center of the indus- 
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trics of Japan; and Yokohama and Kobc, from whose giganric wharvcs, 
equjpped with cvcry modern nicchantsm, those Industries desptchcd to a 
thousand ports the sccond largest ntcrchant marine in thc world.* 

The leap from feudalism to Capital ism was cascd by an unprccedentcd 
usc of c very aid. Foreign cxpcrts were broughr in, and Japanesc assistants 
obeyed thcir instrucdons eagerly; within fif teen years thc elever leamers 
had made such progress that thc foreign specialists were paid olf and 
courteously sent home. Following thc lead of Germany the Government 
took over posts, railroads, telegraphs an d telephoncs; bu t at thc same time 
it made gene rous Joans to private Industries, and protected theni with high 
tariff s from the competition of factories abroad. T!ic in dem n itv paid by 
the Chinesc after thc war of 1S94 financed and stimulated the industriafi- 
zation of Japan prccisely as the Frcnch indemnity of 187J had acceJerated 
thc indusrrialization of Germany. Japan, iike the Germany of a genera¬ 
tion before, was able to bcgin with modem equipmenc and feudal dis- 
ciplinc, whilc thcir long-establishcd competitors strugglcd with obsolescent 

V hellioxis workingmen. Power was cheap in Japan, and 

wages were low; laborers were loyally submissive to their chiefs; factory 
laws came late, and were Jenienely cnforced.” In 1933 the new Osaka 
spindles needed onc girl for twenty-five machincs; thc old Lancashire 
spindles rcquired one man for six.“ 

The number of factories doubJed from 1908 to 19 r S, and again from 
1918 to 1924; by 1931 they had incrcascd by fifty per cent more,’* whilc 
industry in thc West plnmbcd the depths of depression. In 1933 Japan 
took firsT pkee as an exporter of testile products, sending out two of thc 
fivc-and-a-half billion yards of cotton goods consumed in that ycar by the 
world.- By abandoning thc gold standard in 1931, and allowing the yen 
to fail to forty per cent of ics former value in international exchangc, 
Japan inereased her foreign sales fifty per cent from 193; to 1933,’* 
Domestic as well as foreign commerce flourished, and great merchant 
families, Uke the Alitsui and thc Mitsubishi, amassed such fortunes that 
the militaiy joined thc wagCH^aming classes in meditating govemmental 
absorption or control of industry^ and tradc,t 

' By the list officiil census Yotohaiiw had 610^00 population, Kobc 787,™. Osaka 
2 .ii4,HD4t ^nd TdIcvo 

t Tftnsport by Lmd did not grow as rapidly as marine rndc, for thc niountainoits 
baetbone qf the Ulands made coTurteree prefer thc sca. Roads icnnincd poor by com- 

parkon wflh the West^ and automobiles have only rcMntly begun to be a in J apan. 
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While the growch of commcrcc gcocratcd a ncw and prosperous mid- 
die class, thc manual workcrs bore rhe brunt of the low produerion costs 
through which Japan undersold her compericors in the markets of rhe 
World. The average wage of the men in jpjj was Si.r; a day; of the 
women, 48 cents a day; 51 per cent of rhe industiial workers were women, 
and rwelve per cent were under sixteen years of age.”* Strikes w'cre 
f rcq uent an d coininun ism was growing when t hc war spirit of 1931 tu med 
the nation to patriotic codperation and conformit}'; “dangerous thoughts" 
were made illegal, and labor unions, never strong in Japan, were sub- 
jected to sc^’ere restrictions.* Great slums devcloped in Osaka, Kobe and 
Tokyo; in thosc of Tokyo a fami ly of five oceupied an average room 
spacc of from eight to ren square feet—a trific more than the area covered 
bv a double bed; in thosc of Kobe rwenty thousand paupers, criminals, 
dcfcctives and prostituces lived in such filrh thac each ycar epidemtes 
decimated them, and infant mortality rose to four times its average for 
thc remainder of Japan.“ Communists like Kacayama and Christian So¬ 
cialists like Kagaw'a fought violently or peatreably againsc these conditions, 
until at last the Government undertook the greatest slum-clearing projccc 


in history, 

A generation ago Lafeadio Hearn e^ressed a bitter judgment upon the 
modem regime in Japan; 


Under thc new ordcr of chings forms of social misery never be- 
fore knonm in ilie history of thc race are being developcd. Some 
idea of this misery may be obtained from thc face that the number 
of poor pcoplc in Tokyo unablc to pay cheir rcsidcnce tax is upward 
of to,ooo; yct die amoonc of the tax is only about twenty ren, or ten 
cents in American moncy. Prior to the accumulation of wealth in 
the bands of tlie minority therc was nci'er any such want in any part 
of Japan-cxcept, of course, as a tempora ry consecjucncc of war." 

Alrtadv. howTvtr, ihc jan-iekibii, or “tiun-powcr-vtliide,’’ EPidltionally aserlbed 10 an in- 
vcinivé AmcHcan mlssioiiary in tKc eariy eightiK,'^ is disappeirlng beforc Amcoean 
and domesric motor car* and miles of highway have betit paved. Tokyo has 2 

subway which ctniipares favorably wåth thosc of Europe and Anwrica, Tlic firs Japa- 
nese raihvay buili in 1S71, t}vcr a brave stretch af cighcccn miles; by 193* tbc flir- 
row klands had ij.th mfles of iran roads, The new cx|ir«s froni Dairen fnear Purt 
Arthur) w Hsinfcing (fomicily Changchmi), ihc apltal of JManeliuria, makes ihe 7« 
Irilamctcrs ar the raic of iio luloniercn (approtiitiately 75 miles) hour.’* 

•The low remimerarion of wmtien is partly duc to the cxpcnsivcly htgh tum-ovci 
among dic w-omen workers, who usuaUy leave industry w heo diey have amassed a mar- 

riage dowry. 
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The "accumulation of wcalth in the hånds of the minority” is, no doubt, a 
universal and apparently unfailing concomitant of civilization. Japanese 
employers believe that the wages which they py are not too low in rela¬ 
tion to the comparative incfficiency of Japanese labor, and the low cost 
of living in Japan “ Low wages, thinks Japan, are necessary for low costsj 
low cosrs are necessary for the capture of fore%n markets; foreign markers 
are necessary for an industry dependent upon hnported fuels and minerals; 
industry is necessary for the support of a growing population in islands 
only tVr'elve pr cent of whose soil permits cultivacion; and industrv is 
necessary to that wcalth and amiament without which Japan could not 
defend hcrself against the rapcious West. 

III. THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 

Chungci in dress-In iiranners-Tbe Japsness chctracter-Morah 

and 7ir^rr!age m transhion^ Religion —Science - Japanese 

medierne — An and taue — Language and educati&n — 

NattiTa!htic fiction^New ^onm of poetry 

Have chc people themselves been changed by thcir Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion? Certain external Innovations catch the eyc: the lugubrioiis biflircate 
cosrume of the European man has captured and cnclosed most urban 
males; but the women continue to clothe themselves in loose and colorful 
robes, bound at the waist w-ith brocaded bands that meet in a spacious bow 
at the back.* Shoes are repbeing wooden clogs as roads inipove; but a 
large propmon of both sexes still move abouc in bare and undeformed 
feet. In the greater cities one may find ever>' varia rion and combmation 

of nativc and Europan dress, as if to symbolize a transformation hu rried 
and incomplett. 

iVIanncrs are still a model of diploma tic courtesy, though men adherc 
to thcir ancient custom of preceding wonicn in entering or leaving a room 
or in walking along the srreer. Language is deviously polite. and rarcly 
profane; a formal humiJity clothes a fierce self-rcspecc, and criquette 
graccs the most sincere hostility. The Japanese character, like that of man 
everywhere, is a mosaic of contradictions; for life offers us diverse situa¬ 
tions at divers times, and demands of us alremately force and genclcncss, 
levlty and gra^-ity, ptience and courage, rntnlesty and pride. Thereforc 
we must not be prejudiced against the Ja panese bccausc they are senri- 

■ Women in te«hing uf industry w«r tinifom« ef Ocddcual e« Bod, 

KMS, alter working hours, rela^ inio the tradirional costumes. 
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mental and rtaJistic, sensitive and stoicaJ, expressivc and reticent, excitable 
and restrained; aboundingly cheerfuJ, luimorous and pleasurc-Ioving, and 
inclined to picturesque suicide; lovingly kind—often to animals, sonic- 
times to women—and occasionalJy cniel to animaJs and men.* The 
typical Japancse has all the qualities of the warrior—pugnacity and cour¬ 
age, and an uniivaled readiness to die; and yet, very often, he has the soul 
of an artist—sensuous, inipressionable, and aJmosc instinctively possessed of 
taste, He is sober and unostentatious, frugal and industrious, curious and 
studious, loyal and patient, with an heroic capacity for details; hc is eun- 
ning and supple, like most phj-sically small persons; hc has a niinhlc in¬ 
telligence, not highly Creative in the ficld of thought, but capable of quick 
comprehension, adaptation, and practical achievemcnt. The spirit and van- 
ity of a Frenchnian, the courage and narrowness of a Briton, the hot 
temper and artistry of an Italian, the energ>'^ and comme rcialism of an 
American, the sensitiveness and shrcwdness of a Jew—all thesc have come 
together to make the Japancse, 


Contacc and conflict with the West have altered in sorac ways the mora! 
life of Japan. The traditional honcsty of its peoplet large ly cemrinues; but 
the extension of the francliisc and the keen competirion of modem trade have 
brought to Japan a proportionatc share of democnatic vcnalLt)^ industrial ruth- 
lessncss and financSal Icgcrdemaln, Bushtdo sursdves here and therc among the 
hloher soldiciy, and offers a mild aristocrade check to commercial and polit¬ 
iet deviJtry. Despite the bw-abiding ptience of the comnion pcoplc assassi- 
nation Ss frequent-not as a correcuve of rcactionary despotism but ti^ally as 
an encooTagcment to aggressive patriotism. The Black Dragon Sociery, led 
bv the appartntly untouchable Toyama, has dedicated iiself for over forty 
yeais to promoung among Japancse offiebis a policy of conquest in Korea 
and Manchuriajt and in the pursuit of this purp^ it has given assassmation a 
popular rolt in the pohtieal machinery of Japan.*_ 


- Dwflng die chaiB that f(JJowcd the ftuthquake of 1913 the JapancK of Yokohjim, 
whilc being fed by American relief ships. took advimrage of the tnraioil m slaughtcr 

■ _ _j__ rtf iinarmi-d rtidir:ak and K.OrÆ2ll5 Ifl lllt* SCrWtS^. SofTtC 


hiindrrcli (sonic sav thousands) of unarmed radicals and Komius 
K issioiucc patrioc* \t had afonsed ihc Japanesc by amiouncing that clic 

(who were a ii^ers handftil) wefr planning to ovcrdirow the Gcrtcmm^nt and lyli 

ihc Emperar. s e t j i 

t“l have livede" Said Lafeadio Htfim, dktricts where th> cisc of thefi bad oceutred 
for hmidrcds of vxai¥-%vlwre the newly-buiJt pmans of Meiji ixmaincd empty and u$t- 


less. 


Dnrsoti s the Chlnesc namtf for ihc Amut Etiver. whkb separates Mancliuna 
fraiti Siberia- The Japancse look upon assassinadon as merely a dignified subsdtute 


for exilc. 
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The Far East has parallcled the West in that moral disturhance which ac- 
tompanics everj' profound ehangc in the cconomic basis of life. The ctcrnal 
war of the generations—the revolt of over-eager youth against over-cautious 
age—has been intensilied by the g^o^^th of individualist industry, and the 
weatening of rcligious faith. The transit from countiy^ to city, and the rc- 
placemcnt of the fanihy by the indivjdual as the legal and rcspwnsiblc unit of 
cconomic and political society, has undermined parental authority, and sub- 
jcctcd the customs and morals of centurjcs to the hasty judgment of adoles- 
cencc- In the larger centers tlie young rebel against marriages parentallv 
arranged; and the new couples, mstead of taJung up their residence in the 
establisiiracnt of the bridegroom’s father, tend liicreasingly to set up semrate 
and indcpcndent homes—or apartments. The rapid industrialization of women 
has necessitated a loosening of the bonds rhat held them to domcstic sub- 
serviency. Divorce is as conimon as in America, and more convenient; ir may 
be had by signing a registration book and pying a fee of ten cents," Con- 

cubinagc has been made illegal, but m practicc it is still pemutted to those 
who can afford to ignote the law." 


In Japan as clscwhere the machinc Is tlie enemy of the priest. Spencer and 
Stuart jMill tvere imported along wirh English technolcig^', and the reign of 
Confucius in Japanese philosopliy camc to a siiddcn end. “The generation 
now at sehool,” said Chambcrlain in 1905, “is distmctly V'oltairean.*’" By 
the same token—through its modem alliance with the machine-scicnc'e 
prospered, and vron a charactcristic devotion, in Japan, from some of the 
most brilliant investigators of our time* Japanese medicinc, though dc- 
pendent in most stages upon China or Korea, has made swift progress under 
European-especially Gcrman-examplc and stimulus. The work of Takamine 

^ y insulin and the stud^ of vitamins; of Kitasato in teranus 
and pneumonia, and in the development of an anci-toxin for diphtheria; and, 
most famous and brilliant of all, of Noguehi in syphilis and yellow fever— 
thesc achievemen ts indicate the rapidjty with which the Japanese have ccased 
to be pupils, and have bccome teachers, of the worid. 

Hideyo Noguehi was bom in 1876 in onc of the lesser islands, and in a 
family so poor that his father deserted 00 Icaming that another child was 
duc. The ncglccted boy feli into a bmzier; his le ft hånd was bumed to a 
stump, and hia right hånd was injured alm ost to the point of uselessncss. 

*Such science as Misted b, J,p,n iSjj w« r,«iy an imporutloii fmm the 

piKral miuilind. Tt« Japnew calendar, prevwusly based tip«, the phases v! the moor. 

was mdjusred 10 d« solår y^r by a Korcan priesi about <S<h aj,. Jn 680 aj>. Cliiae« 

mo,M«nons wete irtrodue^, and Japn took ovrr {and still retalns) the Chine« 

™thod of reckoa^ by «fcKnee to the lume and year of the Kipnma rmperof. 

The Gregonan c^urndar adopicd by Japan in 1B7J. ° * 
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Shunncd at school becausc of his scare and dcfomiitics, he was planiting 
to kil I himself when a sutgcon camc to the vil I age, treated the right hånd 
successfully, and so won Ncguchi’s gratitude tbat tbc lad chcrc and then 
dedicated hiniself to medicine. “I \vill be a Napolcon to save instead <»f to 
klll,” he announced; “[ can already gct along on four hours of sleep at 
nieht."“ Penniless, he worked in a phatmacy until he had persuaded irs 
owner to advance liini funds for the study of niediclne. Af ter g rad lat¬ 
iner hc camc to the United States, and offer cd his services to the iMcdical 
Corps of the Amxy at Washington in return for his expenses. Hk Rockc- 
feller Foundation for Alcdical Research gave him a laboratory, and 
Noguehi, litcrally slngk-handcd, ente red upon a fruitful carcer of cx- 
periment and research. Hc produced the first pure culturc of the syphi- 
litic genn, discovered the syphilitic nature of general paralysis and looo- 
motor ata.xia, and finaUy (1918) isolated the ydlow fever prasitc, Made 
famous and momentarily affluent, hc went back to Japan, honored his old 
mother, and knelt m gratinide to the kindly phamtacist v^ho had paid for 
his medical education. Then he went to Africa to smdy the yellow 
fever that was raging along the Gold Coast, was himself infeeted with it, 

and died (1918) at the pidfuUy carly age of fifty-t\vo. 

The dcvelopment of science, in Japan as in the West, has been accompanied 
hv n dccav of the tradicional arts. The overihrow of the oid aristocraey 

dLnoytr, »f >"<l W' "> 

norms" of excellence anew. The influx of foreign money sceking native wates 
led to rapid quantitative prodaerion, and dchased the standards of Japancse 
design. When the buyers turned to the quest for ancient works, tlie aitisa^ 
becarac foigers, and the manufacturc of antiques bceanie in Japan, as in 
China, one of the most floimshing of modem arts. Cioismmé is probably the 
onlv hranch of ceramics that has pnogressed in Japan since the commg of the 
WesT. The chaoric passiige froni handicrafr to iiiachincr%% and the suddtn 
irniprion of foreign tastes and ways clothed in the gaudy prestige of victory 
and wealth, have unsettkd the csdietic sense of Japan, and weakened the ^rc- 
ness of her taste. Perhaps. now that Japan has chosen dre sword, she is 
destined to repeat the history of Rome-imitative in art, but masterly m ad¬ 
ministration and war.* , , , . l - 11 „ -1 

A flattcr\^ of Occidental modes has marked for a generation the inteiiectuai 

Uf c of the'new empire. European words cr owded into the language, news^ 

• Th« cuTKat /«'cr ol nadoMlism has bmught it a rcvival of caiive tmiiff 

ond 
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papers werc organizcd in Western sc}’ie, and a system of public sehools was 
estabJished after Anicrican cxeinptars. Japan hcroicalJy rcsolvcd tu make 
itsclf the most literate nation on eartli, and it succeeded; in 1925 994 per 
cent of alJ Japanese childrcn attended school,” and in 1927, 93 per cent of the 
people could read,” Students tcKik rcligiuusly to thc new secular leamlng; 
hundreds of thcni Jost their Health in their cagcmcss for knowicdgc,” and the 
Government was obliged to take activc measures for die encouragement of 
athictics, gymnasrics and games of every kind from ju-jitm to baseball. Edu- 
cation was removed from rettgious auspices, and beoamc more thoroughly 
secularized In Japn than in most European nations. Fivc imperial universities 
M'ere supported, and forty-one other universides, only iess imperial, gathered 
in diousands of zealous students. By 1931 the Imperial University of Tokyo 
had 8,064 students, and the University of Kyoto had 5,531.** 


Japanese litcrature, in the last quartcr of the cenrury% lost itself in a 
series of imitative fashions. English iibcralism. Russian rcalisnt, Nietz- 
schean individualism and American pragmarism swept the intelligentsia in 
mm, until the spirit of nationatism reasserted itseif, and japanese writers 
began to explore their native mate rial in their nativc ways. A young 
woman, ichi-yo, beforc dying in 1896 at the age of twenty-four, inaugur- 
ated a nacuralistic movement in. Hetion by presenting vividly the nusery 
and subjection of women in Japan.** Tn 1906 the poet Toson brought this 
movement to its height wdth a long novcl—i’/flJtj/ or "The Breaking of 
the Plcdge"—which told in poeiic prose the story of a ccacher who, hav- 
ing promised his father never to rcvcal the faet that he was of Eta or 
slave origin, worked his way by ability and education to a high position, 
feil in love with a giri of refinement and social standing, and chen, in a 
burst of honesty, confessed his origin, surrender cd his sweetheart and his 
place, and lefe Japan forever. This novel contributed powerfully to the 
agitation that finally end cd the historie disabilities of the Eta class. 

The tanka and the bokka were the last forms of Japanese culture to 
yield to the influcncc of the West. For forty years after the Restoration 
they continued to bc the required modes of Japanese verse, and the poeric 
spirit lose itseif in mi rades of ingenuicy and artifice. Then, in 1897, Toson, 
a young tcacher of Sendai, sold to a publisher, for fiftcen dollars, a volume 
of poems whose individual length constimted a revolution almost as star- 
tling as any thar had shaken the fabric of the State. The public, tired of ele¬ 
gant epigrams, responded gratefully, and made the publisher rich. Other 
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poets foUowed the path that Toson had explored, and thc ta 7 ika and bokka 
surrcndcrcd at last their thousand-year-old donunation 
Despitc the ticw forms the old Imperial Poetry Coorest still continucs. 
Every year the Emperor announces a thcmc, and sets an examplc by indit- 
ing an ode to it; the Empress follows him; and then t\vcnty-£ve thousand 
Japanese, of every sort and condition, send in their composidons to the 
Poctry Bureau at the Imperial Palace, to be judged by thc highest bards 
of the land. The ten poems accounted bcsr are read to the Emperor and 
thc Emprcss, and are printed in the New Year’s bisue of the Japanese 
prcss “ It is an admirable custom, fit to rum thc soul for a moment from 
commercialism and war, and pro ving that Japanese literaturc is still a vital 
part in the Hfe of thc most vital nation in the contemporary world. 


IV. THE NEW EMPIRE 

The precarious bases of tbe new chilkati<m—Cavses of Japanese 
imperialtsin—The Tn'enty-one De7nands—Tbe Washhigton 
Cenference^The h/wiigration Act of 1924—T/je m- 
vasion of Manehitria—The nev) kingdofn—Japan 
and Riissta—Japan atid Europe—Mstst America 

fight Japan? 

Despite its rapid gro^vth in wealth and power thc new Japan rested 
upon precarious foundations. Its population had mounted from 3,000,- 
ooo in the days of Shotoku Taishi to some 17,000,000 under Hideyoshi, 
some 30,000,000 under Yoshimune, and over 55,000,000 at the end of 
Meiji’s rcign (1912}.* It had doubled in a century, and the mountain- 
ribbed Islands, so sparsely arable, concained with difficuley their mulciply- 
ing millions. An insular population half as great as that of the United 
States had to support itself on an area one-twcnciech as large " It could 
' maintain itself only by manufactures; and yet Japan was tragically poor 
in the fuels and minerals indispensablc to industiy^ Hydro-electric power 

* In ih.e population of the Japan tse Empire (Lcm Japan, Korei, Formftsa and some 
jiiinor possesslons) totalcd CJghty milUcins. Should Japan succetd m tcc^onciling the in- 
habicints of Alanrchuiia ro Japanese zulc^ it wilt controh for industry and \v2t^ i to^DoogDcx] 
pecpic. As thc pdpuiadon of Japan alonc uicrea^cs by a million a year, and tbat of tbc 
United States is rapidly approacblii|f a scattortary condittoo, thc two systenis may soon 
cofi/roat caeh other with apprownwteiy cqtaal popiiktioos^ 
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lurked in the scrcams that flowcd from thc mountains to the sea, but the 
fuU developmctic of rhis rcsource wouid add only one-third to tlic power 
ajrcady uscd,* and couid not l>e rclicd upon for the ex|'Kinding needs of the 
future. Coal was found here and chcrc, in almost inacccssible Vcios, in the 
Islands of Kyushu and Hokkaido, and oil couid be secured from Sakhalin; 
but i ron, the very bone and sinew of indusriy, was almost completely 
absent from Japanese soil" Final ly, the low standard of living ro which 
the nature of the strong and the costlincss of materials and power had 
condemned the masses of Japan matle consumption lag more and more 
behind production; every ycar, from factorics ever better equipped, rherc 
poured forth a mounring surplus of goods unpurchasable at home and 
erying out for markers abroad. 

Out of such conditions impcrialism is bom—that is, rhe effort of an 
economic system ro cxercise control, through its agent the govemmenr, 
over forcign regions upon which it is believed to depend for fuels, markets, 
materials or dividends. Where couid Japan find rhose oppominiries and 
those niarerials? She couid not look to Indo-China, or India, or Australk, 
or the Philippines; for thesc had been preempted by Western pow-era, and 
their tariff walls favored their w hite masters against Japan. Ocarly China 
had been placed at Nippon’s door as a providcntially designed market 
for Japanese goods; and Manchuria-rich in coal and ir on, rich in the 
wheat that the islands couid not profitably grow, rich In human resonrees 
for industry, taxatioo and wtit—M anchnria belonged by manifest destinv 
to Japan. By what right? By the same right whereby England had taken 
India and Ausrralia, France Indo-China, Germany Shantung, Russia Port 
Anhur, and America the Philippines—the right of the nced of the strong. 
lu the long run no excuscs w^ould be ncccssary; all that w-as needed was 

power and an opportunity. In the eyes of a Darwinian world success 
wouid sanetion ever^' mcans. 

Opportunity came generously-first with rhe Great War, then with 
the breakdown of European and American economic life. TThe War did' 
not merely acceleratc production in Japan (as in America) by gi ving to 
industry an ideal foreign market-a contlnent at war; at the same time it 
absorbed and weakened Europe, and left Japan with almost a free hånd 
in the East. Therefore she invaded Shantung in 191 j; and a year later she 
presented to China those “Twenty-onc Demands*' which, if rhey had 
been enforeed, w'ould have made all China a gigantic colony of little Japan. 

Group I of the Demands asked Chinese rccognition of Japanese su- 
zeraint).' In Shantung; Group II asked cerrain industrial privilcaes, and an 
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acknowledgment of Japan’s special righrs, in Manchuria and Eastem 
Mongoliaj Group lll proposed that ibe greatest of mining compnies on 
the mainland should bccome a joint concem of China and Japan; Group 
IV (aimed at America’s request for a coaling station ncar Fooehow) 
jjtipulatcd tbat “no ^and, port or harbor aloog the coast sbaU be ceded to 
any tbird Power.” Group V modesti/ suggested that the Chmese sbould 
hereafter employ Japanese ad visers in thclr political, economic and raili- 
tary affairs; that the police authority in the major citics of China should 
be iointlv administered by Chinese and Japanese; tbat China should pur- 
chasc at least fif ty per cent of all her muoitions from Japan; that Japan 
should be allowed to build three important railways in China; and that 
Japan should have tlie right freely to cstabllsh railways, mines and har- 

bors in the Province of Fukicn * 

The United States protested rhat some of these Demands violated the 
territorbi integrity of China, and the principle of the Open Door, Japan 
withdrcw Group V, modified the remaining Demands, and presented thm 
to China TAUth an ultimatum on May 7, 1915- China accepted them on the 
following day. A Chinese boyeott of Japanrae goods ensned; but Japan 
procceded on the historically corrcct assumption that boyeotts arc Moner 
or later frustrated by the tcndcncy of trade to foliow the Luc of lowcst 
costs. In 1917 the suave Viscount Ishii explained rhe Japanese position 
to the American pcople, and pe rsuaded Sccretaiy of State Lanring to sign 
an agreement recognizlng “that Japan has special Intercsts in China, par- 
ticularlv in the part to which her possessions arc conrignous. In T9ii, 
at tlie Washington Con fere nce, Sccretaiy of State Hughes prct^iled upon 
the Japanese to acknowledge the principle of the ‘ Open Door in China, 
and to be contcnc with a navy si-xt)' per cent as large as England s or 
America’s.* At the close of the Con fere nce Japan agreed to return to 
China that part of Shantung (Tsingtao) which she had talten from Ger- 
many during the War. The Anglo-Japanese AlUance died a sUent dcath, 

and America dreamed corily of ctemal peace. 

Out of this youthful confidence in the fnturc came one of the gravest 
failures of American diplomacy. Flnding the pcople of the Pacific C^ast 
troublcd by the Influx of Japanese into Califomia, Pr^ident Ihc^ore 
Roosevdt in 1907, with the good sensc that hkl hehind his popular blustcr, 
qoiedy negotbted with the Japanese Government a Gentlemen s Agrec- 

* The ratio of y-j-j wtis based upon rhe gmier extene of g^-lincs W possessii^ r^ 
quiiing liiglish or Anwricwi defense, as compajted widi tbc bniMd and proiccted tem- 

loty oi Japaiv 
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ment” by which Japan p rom ised to forbid the emigration of her laborers 
to the United States. But the high birth rate of thosc already admined 
conrinued to disrurb the western stares, and severai of them cnacted latvs 
prevcntlng aliens from acquiring land. When, in 1924, rhe American 
Congress dccided to restrict immigration, it rc fused to applv to tlie races 
of Asia rhar principle of quotas on which the rcdnccd immigration of 
European peopics was to be aJlow'cdj* instcad it forbade the entrance of 
Asbtics altogether. Approximately the same result would hat-e been sC’ 
cured by applying the quota to all races, wirhouc discrun Ina tion or namc; 
and Secretary Hughes protested “that the Icgislation wouJd scem to be 
quite unncccssary even for the purpose for which it is dcvised.”“ But 
hot-heads interpreted as a threat the waming uttered by the Japancse Am- 
bassador of the “grave consequcnccs” that might come from the act; and 
in a fever of resentment the Immigration Bill was passed. 

All Japan Sar ed up ar what appeared to be a dcliberate insult, jMcctings 
were held, speeches werc ntade, and a patriot cominitted hara-kiri at the 
door of V'iscount Inouyc’s home in ordet to express the national sense of 
shame. The Japanese leaders, knowing that the country had been weak- 
ened by rhe earthquake of 1923, held rheir peacc and bided their time. In 
the natural couisc of events America and Europe would some day be 
w'eakcned in tum; and then Japan would seize her second opportunity^ 
and take her delayed revengc. 

When rhe greatest of all ri'ars was followed by almost the greatest of 
all depressions, Japan saw a long-awaitcd chance to establish her mastery 
in the Far East. Announcing that her busincssmcn had been maltrcatcd by 
the Chinesc authoritics in Manchuiia, and sceredy fearfiil that her rail- 
way and other investments there n'ere threatened with ruin by the compe- 
ticion of the Chinese, Japan, in September, r93j, allowed her army, of its 
owm initiativc, to advance into Manchuria. China, disordcred with revolu¬ 
tion, provincial separatism and purchasable policicians, could make no unJ- 
fied resistance cxcept to resort agarn to the boyeott of Japanese goods: and 
when Japan, in alleged protest against boycoit propaganda, invaded Shang- 
hai (1931), only a fraction of China rose to repel ibe invasion. The ob- 
jeerions of the United States were cautiously approved of “in principle’* 
by European powers too absorbed in their individual commercial interests 

• By this princIpJe die mimhcr of from atiy country was to bear the 

rada to the total of permftted winual immigradoa a$ persuns of ihat ludomlirv 
bofne to the tooJ pHjpul.ition of ^VmeHca io 1S90." ^ 
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ro take decisive and United action againsr this dramatic tcrmination of the 
whitc man’s brief authority in the distant Easc. The Leaguc of Nations ap- 
poinred a commission under the Earl of Lytton, which made an apparently 
thorough and impartbi investigation and report; but Japan withdrcw from 
the League on the same ground on u'hich America, in i935» refused to join 
in the World Court-that she did not carc to bc jadged by a court of her 
enemlcs. The boyeott reduced Japanese imports into China by fortj''- 
seven per cent bet^veen August, 1931, and May, J933; but mcanwhilc 
Japancse tråde was ousring Chincse commerce in the Philip pines, the Malay 
States and South Scas, and, so soon as 1934, Japanesc diplomats, with the 
aid of Chincse statesmen, persuaded China to writc a tariff law favoring 
Japanese products as againsc those of the Western powcis.** 

In March* 1931, japnese authority installcd Henry P’u Yi, inheritor of 
the Manchu throne in China, as Chief Exccutivc of the new State of Man- 
chukuo; and two years later it made him Emperor under tJic namc of Kang 
Teh. The officials were cicher Japancse or complaisant Chinesc; but bc- 
hind every Chincse official was a Japancse adviser." While the “Open 
Door” was technically maintained* ways were found to plaoc Man- 
chukuoan trade and resourccs in Japanesc hånds.** Immigration from 
Japan failed to develop, but Japanese Capital poured in abundanrly* Rail- 
ways were buik for commercial and military purposes, highwaj'^ were 
rapidly improved, and negotiatioiis were begun for the purchase cf the 
Chinese Eastem RaiKvay from the So\Tict, The Japanese amiy, victorious 
and comptent, not only organized the new State, but dictated the poUcy 
of the Government at Tokyo. It contjuered the province of Jchol for 
Pii-yi, advanced almost to Peiping, retreated magnanirnously, and bided its 

time. 

Mcanwhilc Japanese representatives at Nanking strain every yen to win 
from the Chincse Government an ncccptance of Japanesc Icadership in 
everv cconomic and political aspet of Chinesc life. When China has bcco 
won, hy conquest or by loans, Japan will bc rcady to dcal w'ith lier ancient 
enemy—once the Empire of all the Russias, now the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics. Up along iVlongolia’s caravan route through Kalgan and 
Urga, or across the iManchukuoan border into Chica* or at any onc of a 
hundred vulnerable points where the Trans-Sibenan RaiKvay, still for the 
most part single-trackcd in the Far East, coils itseif about the new State, the 
Japancse army may srrike and cut the spinal cord that binds China, Vladi- 
vostok and Trans^Baikalia with the Russian Capital. Feverishly, hcroically. 
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Russia preparcs for the irrepressiblc cooflict. At Kuzncrzk and MagncTO- 
gorsk she devclops grcat coal mines and sted factories, capablc of being 
transformed into giant munition plants; while at VJadivostok a kost of 
submarines arranges to entenain a Japanesc flect, and hundreds of bomb- 

ing plancs have their eyes on Japan's centers of production and transport, 
and her eJties of dimsy wood. 

Behind this ominous forcground stand the tamed and frustrated Western 

powers: America chafing ar rJie loss of Chinese markers, France wondcr- 

ing how long ske can kold Indo-Ckina, England dLscnrbcd about Australia 

and India, and harassed by Japancse competition not on ly In China but 

throughout her empire in the East. Nevertheless France prefers to help 

hnance Japan rarher than to aauagonizc her; and canny Britain waits in 

unprccedcnted parience, hoping that each of her grcat competitors in 

Asiatic trade wiJl desrroy the orher and leave tlie World to England again. 

Every day the conflict of interest becotnes more acute, and approaches 

nearcr to open strife. Japan insists thar foreign companics selling oil to 

Japan shall maintain on her soil a reserve of od sufficient to supply the 

Islands for half a year in case of emcrgcncy. Manchukuo is closing Iter 

doors to non-japanese oiL Japan, over the protests of America ns, and 

over rhe veto of the Uruguay an President, has won permission from the 

Icgislature of Uruguay to build on the River Pkre a free port for the duri- 

less entry or manufaerure of Japancse goods. From that strategic center 

the commcrcial and financial penetration of Latin America wiU proceed 

at a rate unequaled since Germany’s rapid conquest of South American 

trade helped to bring on the Grcat War, and Amcriea’s participation in It, 

As the memory of that war begins to fade, preparations for another be- 

come the order of the dav* 

■> 

Must America fight Japn? Our economic s^'stem gives to rhe Invcsting 
class so genemus a sharc of the weaJth crcaccd by science, management and 
labor that too little is left to the mass; of producers to cnablc them to buy 
back as mueh as they produce; a surplus of goods is created which crics 
out for the conquest of foreign markers as the only alternative to inter- 
rupting production—or spreading the power of consuniption—at home. 
But this is even truer of rhe Japanese economic system than of our own- it 
too must conquer foreign markers, not oitiy to maintain its ccntralizcd 
wcalth, but to sccure the fuels and raw materials mdispnsable to her in- 
dustries. By the satdonic irony of hlstory that same Japan u hich America 
awoke from peaceful agriculturc in 1853, and prodded into industry and 
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trade, now fums all her power and subrlety to winning by undersdling, 
and to controlling by conqucsc or diplomacy, prccisdy thosc Asiatic 
markers upon M'hich America has fixed her hopes as potentially the richest 
outlct for her surplus goods. Usually In hJseory, wheo rwo nations have 
contested for the same marhets, the nation thac has Jost in the cconomic 
competition, if it bi scronger in resources and amianicnt, has made war upon 

its enemy. . * • t 

Such a war, of coursc, would bc a bitter conclusion to Amenca s open- 

ing of Japan. But therc is a tide in the affairs of States which, if uncon- 
trollcd bcforc ir gathers strength, sweeps a nation Into circumsTanccs where 
its only choicc is berween humiliation and war; and men above military 
age tend to prefer war to humiliation. The dangcr of a conflict with Japan 
is not lessened by the apparent likclihood of \var bccu'ccn Japan and 
Russia; for if these nations .tbrow down the gauntlet to caeh other again 
wc shall be sorely tempted to inier\'cnc on the ancient principlc, so richly 
illustratcd in our time, that it is wiser ro help destroy a compedtor who is 
already attacked than to wait for victory to strengthen him dangerously. 
If \ve wbh to restST that temptation wc need only refiect that however 
urgently Japan may need the markets of the East they arc far from in- 
dispensablc to our own prosperity; and that to win thcni, cither by a costly 
war in distant waters or by a competitive low-cring of our pcople’s stand¬ 
ard of living, would be an cnipty victory. It w'ould be a boon to us, per¬ 
haps, if our meichants should bc compellcd to find w'irhin their own fron- 
riers a market for their goods. Thcn we nughe rcaliic that our Itappiness 
lies not in conquering markets beyond the seas, but in so spreading the 
fru its and profits of invention and industry that our own vast populadon 
may bc a sufficient market for our Industries—even at the heighe of their 

produerive power. 3,7 3 3 ,doo squarc miles are enough. 

Having taught Japan the ways of industry and war, we muse bc patient 
with the destiny that has named her for the moment as the cconomic and 
military miscress of the East. We need not grudge the Ch i Id ren of the Sun 
their liour of power and glory, their fragile empire and their uncertain 
wealth. Thcre Is room in the world for both of us; and, if wc will it, the 
seas are still broad enough to give us peace. 


Envoi 


OUR ORltiNTAL HERITAGE 

We have pa$scd in unwilling haste through four tirousand ycars of his¬ 
tory, and over the richcst civilii-adons of the largest contlnenr. It is impossi- 
blc thac we have undentood rhese civilizations, or done them juscicc; for 
how can one mind, in one iifcrinic, comprehend or appraisc the heritatre of 
a race? The institutions, cusroim, arts and morals qf a pcople represent the 
natural seiccdon of i es countless trial-and-ertor exjietiments, the aceumu- 
latcd and unfomitilable wisdom of all its generations j and neither the in¬ 
telligence of a philfjsopher nor the inrcilcct of a sophomorc can sudice to 
compass them understand i ngly, mueh less to judge them with jusrice. 
Europe and America arc the sjioiled child and grandchild of Asta, and have 
never quire rcalixed iJic wcalth of their pre-^:lassical inhcritance. But if, 
now, we snm up thosc arts and ways which the West has deri ved from* 
the Easr, or whiclt, to our current and limired knowlcdge, appear fitst in 
the Orient, we shaJl find oursclvcs drawing up unconsciotisly an outline 

of civilization. 

The first element of civili/ation is labor-tilkge, industry, transport and 
tråde. In Egypt and Asia we mcet ivith the oJdest known culrivation of 
the soil,* the oldest irrigation systems, and the firstt prodnetion of those 
cncouraging beverages wlthout which, apparently, modem civilKation 
could hardly exist-beer and winc and tca. Handicrafts and engineering 
were as highly deveioped in Egypt before Moses as in Europ'c befote 
\''oItaire; building with bricks has a history at Icast as old as Sargon I; the 
jX)ttcr’s wheel and the wagon wheel appear fitst tn EJam, linen and glass 
in Eg)TJt, silk and gunpowdcr in China. The horse rides out of Central 
Asb into Afesopotamia, Egypt and Europe; Pheenidan vesscis cireum- 
nadgatc Africa before rite age of Pcricles; the compass comes fmrn ChJna 
and produces a commcrcial revolution in Europe. Sumerb sHom's us the 
first business contracts, the first credir system, the first usc of gold and 

• k Ifi ptissTblc ihiLt HÆriculnire antl the domcstication af anlrfrak ars : _ 

Ifthjc Eurijpc M in nctilithic Asia; btiK it scenis niort likcly thut the NTcw Scone ^cc 
cdtuncs of Europe were youngcr ihan thosc df Afnea and AsLl Cf, Chapitr VI above 
t \n this aod subscquene statcincncs tlic word u to bc inidcrstotHl 
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silver 33 srandards of valuc; 3 nd China firsr acconipEshes the miraclc of 
ha ving paper acccpced in pbce of siiver or gold. 

The sccond clcinenr of civilization is govemment—the organization antl 
protection of lifc and society through the elan and the fainily, law and the 
State. The village community appears in India, and the cit}’'-state in 
Sunieria and Assy ria. Egypt takes a census, levies an income tax, and 
maintains intemaJ pcacc through many ccnnirics with a model niinimuin 
of force. Ur-F.ngur and Hammurabi fonnutacc great codes of law, and 
Darius organizes, with imperial anny and post, one of the best administered 

empires in the annals of govemment. 

The third element of civilization is morality—customs and manners, con- 
science and charity; a law built in to the spirit, and generating ae last that 
sense of right and wrong, that order and discipline of desire, without 
which a society dislncegrates into individuak, and fa Ils forfe it to some 
coherent State. Couitcsy came out of the ancieni couits of Egypt, Meso- 
potaniia and Persiaj even today the Far East inighe teach manners and 
dignit)'' TO the bmsquc and jmpatient 'West. Alonogamy appeared in Egypt, 
and began a iong struggle to prove itsclf and survive in comjwtirion with 
the inequitable but eugenic polygamy of Asia. Out of Egypt came the 
first ety for social justicc; out of judea the first pica for human broiher- 
hood, the first formularion of the moral consciousness of mankind, 

The fourth element of civLlizadon is religion—the use of man*s super- 
natural bcliefs for the consolation of suffering, the elevation of character, 
and the strengthening of social instinets and ordcr. From Sumeiia, Baby- 
lonia and Judea the most cherished myths and traditions of Europe wc te 
deri ved; in the soil of the Orient grew the stories of the Crcaclon and the 
Flood, the Fal] and Redemption of man; and out of many mother goddesses 
came at last “the fairest flower of all poesy,” as Heine calicd Alary, the 
Mother of God. Out of Palcsrine came monotheism, and the fairest songs 
of love and praise in litemture, and the loneliesc, lowliest, and most im- 
pressive figurc in history. 

The fifth element in civilization is science—clear sccing, exaet recording, 
impartial testing, and the siow aceumulation of a knowlcdgc objcctive 
enough to generate prediction and controL E^'pt develops arithmede and 
gconietry, and cstablishes the calendar; Egyptian priests and phystcians 
pracrise medicine, explorc diseases encmatically, forform a hundred va- 
ricties of surgical operation, and antlclpate somctiung of the Hippocraric 
oath. Babylonia studies the stars, charts the zodiae, and gives us our di- 
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vision of ihc montli into four weeks, of rbc clock i nto twelvc hours, of 
the hour into sL\ty minutes, of the minure into sixty seconds. Indb rrans- 
mits tkrough the Arabs her simple numcnils and magical decimals, and 
tcaches Europc the subtlctics of hypnotism and the technique of vacci¬ 
nation. 


The sixth element of ci\Tlization Is phllosophy—the attempt of man to 
capturc something of that total perspectivc which in his niodest inter\'als 
he knows that only Infinity can possess; the brave and hopclcss inquiry 
into the firsr causcs of things, and thclr final significance; the consideration 
of crutli and beauty, of virtue and jnstice, of ideal men and States. All this 
appears in the Orient a little sooner than in Europc: the Egyptians and the 
Babylonians ponder human nature and destiny, and the jews write iiu- 
mortal commenrs on lifc and death, whilc Europc tarrics in barbarism; the 
Hindus play with It^ic and epistemoiogy at least as early as Parmemdes 
and Zeno of Elea; the Upanishads dclve into metaphysics, and Buddha 
pro|R>unds a ver)' modem psychology some centuries before Socrates is 
bom. And if India drowns philosophy in religion, and fails to cmancipate 
reason from hope, China resolutely secularizes her thought, and produces, 
again before Socrates, a chinker whose sober wisdom needs hardly any 
change to bc a guide to our contemporary lifc, and an inspiration to thuse 
who would honorably govem States. 


The seventh element of civilization is letters—the transmission of lan¬ 
guage, the etlucation of youth, the dcvciopment of writing, the crearion 
of poctry and drama, the sdmulus of romance, and the written remem- 


brance of things post. The oldest schools known to us are those of Egypt 
and Alcsopotamia^ even the oldest schools of govetnnicnt are Egypdan. 
Out of Asia, apparently, came writing; out of Egypt the alphahet, paper 
and ink; out of China, print. The Babylonians seem to have compiled the 
oldest grammars and dictionaries, and to have collected the first librarits’ 
and it may well be that the universities of India preceded Plato’s Aeademy. 
The Adrians polished chronlcles into history, the E^'ptians puffed up 
history into the epie, and the Far East gave to the modem world thoac 


delicate forms of poetry iliat rest all their excellence on subtlc insi^hts 
phrased m a moment’s imager)'. Nabonidus and Ashurhanipal, whose relics 
are cxhumed by archeologists, were archeologists; and some of the fables 
thac amusc our chlldren go back to ancient India. 

The elghth element of civilization is art—the embellishment of life with 
pleasing color, rhythm and form. In its simplest aspcct—the adommenc of 
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ihc body—we find elegant clorhing, exquisite Jcwclry and scandalous cos- 
merics in tlic early ages of Egyptian, Sumerian and Indian civilizataon. 
Fine furniture, graceful pottery, and excellent carving in ivoiy and wood 
fil] the Egvptian tombs. Surely the G recks must have learncd somcihii^ 
of their skill in sculpturc and architecrarc, in painting and bas-relief, not 
o nly from Asla and Grete, but from the masierpieces rhat in their day still 
glcåmed in tlie mirror of the Nile. From Egypt and Mesopotatnia Grcece 
took the jnodels for her Doric and lonic columns; from those same lands 
came to us not merely the column but the arch, the vault, the cicrestory 
and the dorne; and ihc ^ag^tTsts of the ancicnr Near East have had some 
share in inoulding the architecture of America today. Chincse painting 
and japanese prlnts changed the tone and current of nineteenrh century 
European art; and Chinese porcelain raised a new perfeetion for Europc 
to emulate. The sombre splendor of the Gregorian chant goes back age 
by age to the plainrive songs of exUed Jews gathering timidly in scattered 

synagogues. 

These are some of the elements of civilizarion, and a part of the Icgacy 
of the East to the West. 

Nc\'erthelcss mueh \vas Icft for the classic world to add to this rich in- 
hcritancc. Grete would bu ild a clvilization almost as ancient as Egypt’s, 
and would serve as a bridge to bind the cultures of Asia, Africa and 
Greece. Grcece would tmnsform art by sccking not nzc but perfeetion; 
it would TTiarry a feiuininc delieacy of form and finish to the masculine 
architecture and statuary of Egj'pt, and would provlde the scene for the 
greatest age in the bistory of art. It would apply to all the rcaln^ of 
iitc rature the Creative exuberancc of the free mind; it would contribute 
meandering eplcs, profound tragedies, hilaiious comcdics and fascinating 
histories to the store of Europesin letters. It would organlze universlties, 
and establish for a brilliant intcrlude the sccular indcpcndcnce of thought; 
it would develop beyond any prceedent the matheiiiatics and astronomy, 
the physics and mcdicinc, bcqueathed It by l^ypc and the East; it would 
originate the Sciences of lifc, and the naturalisric view of man; it would 
bring philosophy to consciousness and ordcr, and would consider wdth 
unaided rationalitj’' all the problems of our lifc; it would emancipatc the 
cducatcd classcs from eccicsiasticism and superstition, and would attempt 
a moraliiy independent of supcmacural aid. It would conceivc man as a 
Citizen rather than as a subject; it would give him poUtical liberty, civil 
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fights, and an unparalJclcd mcasure of mental and moral freedom; it wouid 
create dcmocracy and invenr the indlvidual. 

Rome v'ould eake over this abounding culture, spread it throughout the 
Alediterranean World, protect ir for half a millennium from barbarian as- 
sault, and then transmit it, through Roman liceraturc and the Latin lan¬ 
guage?, to noithem Europe; it wouid lift woman to a power and splendor, 
and a mental emancipation, which perhaps she had never known before; 
it wouid give Europe a new calendar, and tcach it the principles of political 
organisation and social sccurity; it wouid cstablish the rights of the indi- 
vidual in an or der ly system of laws that wouid help to hold the continent 
together through centuries of povercy, chaos and superstirion. 

Meanwhilc the Ncar East and Egypt wouid blossom again under the 
stimulus of Greek and Roman trade and thought. Carthage wouid rev i ve 
all the w'caith and lujcury of Sidon and Tyre; rhe Tah/md wouid aceumu- 
late in the hånds of dispersed but loyal Jews; science and philosophy 
wouid flourish at Alexandria, and out of the mixture of European and 
Orienta] cul tures wouid conic a religion destined in part to destroy, in part 
to preser\'e and augment, the civilization of Gretce and Rome, Every- 
thing was ready to producc the cubninaring cpochs of classical antiauity: 
Athens under Periclcs, Rome under Augustus, and Jerusalem in rhe age of 
Herod. The stage was set for the thrce-fold drama of Plato, Cæsar, and 
Christ. 


t 


of foreign rerms noc Inimedbtcly dcfiood in tlie texc 

Ab hiitio {L)—from the outscc. 

AboJii^ara (H)—consciousiness of self. 

A 7 /ior det mteUectualis (L)—intdlcctuaJ love of God. 

ATtrnj (H)—an (Asbcic) [ntibn coin wonh one-jsixcccnth of a rupce, or about 
two cents* 

Aperfu (F)-‘a flash of jnsight^ 

Ar bit er eleg^tiaTimi (L)—arbirer of clcgancC. 

Arctrtia (L)-5Ccret nnysteriesv 

Arhat (H)—onc wlio has camed Nirvana, 

Asana (H)—che third stage of Yoga, 

A$ijrsmt(a) (H)—a hennieage. 

As}y*^^miedba (H)—the horw sacrifice. 

A ur go (L)—from behind. 

Bas-relief (F)—low relief; the partial carving of figures npon a background, 
Ei'zaTrerie (F)—someching srrange or queer 
Bodhi (H)—knowledgCt illumination. 

Eonze (F from J)—a Buddhist monk of the Far East^ 

Eomgeohie (F)-lirerally, the townspeoplc; the middlc c Jasses, 

Brahmacbari (H)—a young student vowed to ehastic}'. 

Bteccia {!)—a rock of angular fragmenrs Joined with cement 

Buddhi (H)—mtellect 

Bushido {})—cJie code of honor of the SaimiraL 
Ca^ (circa) (L)—about. 

Cela vous åbétira (F)-chac wQJ duil your mind 
Chandata (H)~a group of Outeastes. 

Charka {H)-3 spmning wheel. 

Cbef-d'ceuvre (F)—masterpleec. 

Chmoiseries (F)—pieccs of Oiinesc art* 

Civitas (L)—city-staie. 

Condattiere (l)-bandit, 

Coruée (F)— foteed lahor for the State* 

Coup iTétat {F)-a violent but merely political revolution. 

Coup tTeeii (F)—a gbnee of the cye- 
Credat qui vult (F)—lec who wiJI bcHcve it. 

Cuisine (F)-kitchen^ cooking, 

»A'^Afabic; C=ChTitese; E—F^Fretich; G=GcnT!iii; Gr=Greckj Hc 
=Helirewi H=oric of the Hindu I—J=Ja.p»ncsc; Latinj S=Su- 

merian; Sp=Spcmisti^ 
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Daibtttsii (J)—Great Buddha ^ usually Applied to thc colossi of Buddha. 

Dnh/tyo (J)—lori 

Dc fonnl^ non disputandmn {L)—chcrc is no use disputjng about origlns. 
DéncfU^tent (F)—issuej conctusiori. 

De riguew' (F)—rigorously rcquLred by convcntion, 

Devaddsi (H)—litcralljs a ^crvant of thc gods; u&uiaUv, a tciuple uourtcsan in 
India. 

Dharfftia (H)—the sixth stage of Yoga. 

Dhanna (H)—duty^ 

Dhy^jna (H)—rhe seventh stage of 
Dfbm (A)‘-spirit 5 . 

Dolce f^sT 7iie7ite (I)—(it h) sweet to do noching* 

Dramatis persanae (L)—persons of chc drama, 

Dreckapotheb (G)“trcatmcnt by excrementlcious drugs. 


£71 viaste (F)— in a mass. 

Esprit (F)—spiriL 

£jC tempore (L)—on the spur of thc moment. 


Fdtence (F)—richly colored glasfcd carthenware^ nanied from the [talfan 
of Faenza, fomicrJy famed for such puteery, 

Faiix pas (F)—a false step. 

Felhheen (A)-jM;asants. 

Féte des Fotts {F)'-Fcasr of Fools. 

Finere (F)—an open cab* 

Flagrajjte delieto (L)—liceraJly^ while thc erime is bk?_1ng^ jn thc verv^ ai 
Flmtbé (F)-btocd. 


town 


Geisha (J)—an educated courtesan. 

Gerne (F)—clas$^ kind, 

Ghat {H)-a mountain-pafis; a landing-place; steps leading down to water, 
Glaiscopis Athene (Gr)—owl-eyed Athene. 

Gopiirant {H)“gatcvvay. 

Gotra (H)—group. 

Gu7!ds (H)—acrive qualiticsi. 

Guru (H)—ccacher. 

Hjra^kiri (J) —scI f-discmbotvc| ment. 

Here bodpis (Gr)—cow-eyed Here (Juno)^ 

Hetairai (Gr)—the educated courtesans of Greece. 

Ibid. (L)-‘in the same place. 

/d. (L)—the same person or author^ 

Ittro (})—boxes wom at tbe girdle. 
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Jenseits vo 7 t Cw^ T/isrf Bo^c (G)—bc:yQtid good and evil. 

Jifiriciishii (J)—a man-drawn ppcn cab. 

/w: (J)—litcraJJvi thc sofc an; a Japancsc method of self-defcnsc wichoQt 

weapon^ by a varicty of stdlful physical artific«. 

JuTishi (J)—foJlowing: In death; thc suicide of a subordinatc to serve bis dc^id 

lord in rhe other world* 

Jtis prhff^ 7iociis (L)-“the right of (possessing the bride on) the fioic mght* 

Kadajirba (H)—an Indlån flower. 

Kaketnojw {J)-a pictorial or calligraphic hanging. 

Kanna <H)—decd; the hw that everj^ deed rcccives its reward or punishment 
in this life or in a reincarnation, 

Kbaddar (H)—[ndian hoinespun. 

Kusha (H)—an f ndian grass. 

Kuiaja (H)-an Indian fiower. 

Labia 7}ti7iora (L)—the stnalJcr folds of tho vulva. 

LaissL^faire CF)-iicc rally, kt k be; the theory or praccice of IcaA ing the eco- 
nomic lif c of a society free from eovemmcntal controL 
Lapis la^ili (L)—a stone of rich axure bluc. 

La politique pas d^entridlles (F)—politics has no bowcls (of mcrcy)- 
La s^le wQTaic (F)—the only morality- 

cbans&n Koland (F)—the Song of Roland. 

VÉcole dc PExir^me School of the Far East- 

(l)—smooth1y; withoot breaks. 

Les sai^ants ne S07tt pas rur/fwjf (F)—scholars have no curiositj!' (Anatok t rance)^ 
Lex lalionis (L)—the law of retaliadon* 

LingiJa franen ( L) —a common longue. 

Loban (C)—one who has eamed Nirvana. 


Mabatvra (H)-great soul* 

Atojias (H)—mind. 

A/jwdtfp™ (H)-porch. * ^ .- 

Mardl GrÆ 3 r (F)«^iterany, fat Tuesdaj', the bsc day of camival beforc Alercredi 
Maigre, Lcan {fasting) Wednesday and the beginning of Lent. 

Mastaba (A)—an obJong sloping tonib. 

Mater dohrosa (L)—the sorrowful Mother. 

Mina (L from Gr. from lk)-a coin of the ancient Ncar East, worth (in 

Babylonia) sixty shekcls* 

Mise-cn scéne <F)—the scenic situation* 

Mokrba (H)—dclivcrance. 

Monf (F)—a characteristic feature or themc. 

Ainllah (A)—a iMosIcm soholar. 

Mitni (H)—saint. 
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Naga (H)—snakc* 

Nmdi (H)—the bencdicdori introducing a Hindu drama. 

N^tcb (H)—a Hindu templc danccr. 

NetsuAc (J)—can'cd knobs for holding a rasscJ. 

Nishka (H)—a coin often used as an ornament, 

Ncmi dc plti 7 ne (F)—a pen-name. 

Nyofftj (H)—the second stage of 

OdhiTij Ikerarium (L)—a mutual dlslike oncasionally notkeable among authots.^ 
d'art (L)™aiT objects. 

Pace (L)—wkh peacej wirh all respect to. 

Pankba (H)—a fan^ 

FimL'eww (F)—one recenrly arri ved at wealth orplace. 

PitssiM (L)—hcrc and there. 

Pate (F)—die pocicr’s vesscl Ln ics pastc form, 

Patexi (S)—the priest-^magistratc 01 an early iMcsnpotartiian state. 

Fencbarit (F)—inclinatiorL 
Ferne rmmiite (F)—a small pot. 

Piéce de résistrtnce (F)—the main item. 

Pikijjir/jw (H)—ghostsi gobLins. 

Fiein air (F)-fijlI air^ a theory and school of pinting ivhich emphasbxd the 
rcprescntarlon of scenes in chc open air, as against studio paincine 
Frakriti {H)-prodiJccr. 

Prariayar^ja (H)—the fourth stage of Yoga. 

Pratyabara (H) —the fifth stage of Yoga. 

protegé (F)—a person proteeted and aided by another. 

Pro tetrtpore (L)—for die time. 

Purdah (A)—a screen or curtain; the seciusion of wonien. 

Purusba (H)—person, spiric. 

Qni^ive (F)—who lives; who goes chere?'; alert* 

RaconteTirr (F)—stoiy^-tclicrs. 

Raga (H)—a musical motif or melody. 

Raja (H)“king; Mabaraja—gt^:Lt king. 

Raksha (H)—a nocrumal demon, 

Raniadati fA)—the ninth month of the Moslem ycar, 
muse be taken benveen sunrise and sunset* 

Rapport (F)“inrimate relation. 

RcligieiÉX (F)—members of reUgfous ordets. 

Jlfg (H)—a hymn. 

Risbi {H}—a wisc man* 

Rojiin (J)™an unattached Sarntiral, 

Riipee (H)—an Indian coin ^vonh about 32 cents. 


dufbig which no food 
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Sake (J)—rice winc. 

Salimni^re (F)—a frequentcr of a safon; usualiy referring to thc Frcnch 
or (Irawing-Toom receptions of the sevcntccnth or eighteetith cencuries. 
Smjadbi (H)—the eighth stage of F'(Sgia+ 

Samaj (H)-'asscnibly^ society. 

Smibita (H)—coUcetion, 

Smfohhii (H)—a drug. 

Smg-de-bceuf (F)^(color of) buU^s biood. 

Simnyasi (H)—a hcmiit sakiL 

SÉfri{ii)™a silt robe* 

San (H)—suttee; devoted wifej the buml of a widow with her hui^band. 
Saz'OTif (F)—scholar* 

Sei (J)—castc* 

Sen (J)—a Japanese coin, worth onc-hwndrcdth of a yen. 

Se n&n é veto é ben trovato (I)—if h is not true Jt is well invxntcd* 

Seppukti (J)—ritual self-disembowcimcnt* 

Sesquipedalia vetba {L)—six-footed words. 

Shaduf (A)—a bueket swung on a pole to Lift water. 

Shakhu (H)—the female energy of a god* 

Shofnm (H)—a tnagiebn^ or mirade-workmg priest. 

Sbastra (H)—a text-book. 

Shastra (H)—treatjse. 

Shekel (Hc)—a coin of thc Near East^ of varjring value- 
Shinto (J)—thc Way of thc Gods; thc woiship oT thc national deitics and the 
em pc ror in Japan- 
Shloka (H)-couplct. 

Shogun (J)—generali military go vemor- 
Siesta (Sp)—a short slcep or rest. 

SdindiTTa (H)—an Ind Jan flower* 

5i?je qva Jton (L)—an indispensablc condidon. 

Soufflé (F)—blown* 

S^wadeshi (H)—egonornJe nationalisme the cxeJnsivc use of native products. 
S^u^araj (H)—self-nile. 

Tantta (H}—rulc or rimal. 

Tatt^wa (H)—reality. 

Tempera (I)—dfetemiper; painting in which thc pigments arc pibccd or “tem- 
pered" witli an emulsion of egg^ usuiJly with the addition of 
{diluted glue) to sectirc adhesfon. 

Terra cotta (I)—baked clay, coated with gk^c- 
TotH (J)-gatcways. 

Tour de jorce {Fj—an acc of sudden abillt)% 

Vr^s (h)—^ serpent image s^mbolizing w^kdom and lifc^ usually wom by 
thc Egyprian kings. 
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Virtm dormhha (L)“Soporjfic power. 

YÆ (J) —wares. 

Yen (J)“a Japncse ooin^ normalJy worth abouc fifry cents* 

Ziggurat (Assyrbfi-Babylonkn)—3 cower of supcriniposed 
5cories, ti^ually suiroimdcd by cxtcmal stairs. 
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I am indcbccd far this index to tKc carcfuJ and schohriy worl: of Mr. Wallacc Brockway. 
Dac« are given whert obtalnablc. excepe in the case of living persons wKo arc «nly inci- 
dcnolly mennoned b the icxr, The pronunebtion of Oriemal words is indi«ted by chc 
syseem of diacrincal marks used in the Merriam-Webster D5cdonary, boi here considerably 
fiimplified.“ The Tndian pronunciations have been supplicd by Dr. A. K. CoomaWvVMyi 
Chinesc words foliow for cJic most part the pronunciatinns gK^CD Sn Gom en and Halls 
Ckrr/ffltf Hist(?ry of Ctnia. Japan«* Mords, and most Chinfise words, have no aceent. In 
rhe case of ancknt Eg^T^tian and Near Eastem words thert is no agreemene among the 
leamed; and the pronuneiations btre offered arts merely the present wrltex’s nnauthonta- 

’ ■ ^ » D- 

ave suggesaons. 


* The diacricical muks used in this indev mtU indicatc that the letters so marked are to 
be sounded approximately lifce the lulicirjed letters Jn the follo^ving words: c^re, Jdd* 

Jim, sdfj <j likc ff in mt ); f/^alr; ifve, kvints, iiialsert go; tll^ k lik* ch in German /rb; 
drfav ddd^ fdSd; fo&t; oiU ow; ffaiw, ffp, n>cnu; short w. M htn icaliciiedt will be as in ctr™. 
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INDE X 


t0O2 

A 

Aaron u, 302", 

Abacij^ 79 
Abbevilic, 90 

Abdu-r Razzak (abd-cr^riz-iak*), PersLui 
traveler (1415-1475? 457, 4^3 

Abiponts;, 50,56 

AbonJon, in primiiivc socictics, 4^50; in 
Arovm, 375; in Judca, 534; in Pcrsia^. 376^ 

in [ndia^ 4^ 

Abraham, S6, 173^ 179, 197, joo, 311 
Absaluni (ab'^-sa-Jiim)^ son of ScJomon <ca- 

950 B-C.K 3^1 

Abu (i-boo*), T37 

Abu Shahreifi (a^-bob shirin') see Eridu 
Abu SimbcJ (a*4>db-5lnibl)^ ir^p 214 
Abu^l Fail (ab'-ool-få?,’'!), LuiLm 5?taicsi^ian 
and histotian (ca. 1550-1600)^471,579, 580, 

591 

Abu$ir {ab*-^5&-s£r), 189 
Abydns (a-br-dfis), 151, 139, 395? 
Abjr'ssiniarts, 27^ 46* 6 z 
Achænns, 115, 397 

Achxiiienid (å-kcm'-é-nJd) Dynisty^ 553^ 385 

Achculean {å-shii-Jé-ån) Culnine, 93 

Achdlcs, 570 

Acfc (a'-kcr)^ 154*, 7^1 

Adam, 510, 529 

Adaru’s Biidgc^ 393, 6ot 

Adapa (i'-da-pa), 118 

Aden (a'^en)^ ;9i 

Adjfiomtiimt of Ipinvcr (P-pQ-wcr). 194-105 
Adnnai (a-dd-a?)^ 532 
Adffjidif { aHJo-na'-ls), 

Adoni {a-do-ni), 295 p 397 
Adonisp izo, io& 

Adultcr>\ in iJtiminve S4xrtei:ic5, 48^ in Su- 
mcria, ijoj m Egj-ptp 164; iu Babvlonia, 
2^ :^7; in Assyna^ 475, m Judéa. 335, 

536; in Jndiap 4903 in &ina, 788; in Japm 
861 

Advixita (ad-vT'-tå), 513^ 549* 

Æg^an S«* (04, 215, :06, 355 
Æ^hylus^ GreeL dramatisi (525-456 ^£.>,95 
Æsop, Grcck fabiJbr (619-564 175 

Afglianistan (af-gan-is-tinO, 355, 356, 

558. 39it 44«. 44^. 4591 4^ 

Afiicip clrctuiniavigarion ot, 393 

Agadc (å*-gi-dé), j|g, lai 
Agamcmnon, 397 
Agni 403* 403 

Agra (5'^-gra). 595. 467, 4^8. 473, 474, 481^ 
501, 580, 608, 609, 6m 




AgficultnrCp 135^ 934j in primitive societiG, 
^- 9 f 33t bl prchtstoric culrunsSp 99; in 

Suin^ria, 1:4, 135, 136"; En Egj^pt, 135, 

136*, 145-144 15(^157; in Babylonb, 326; 
in Assyria, 174; Jn Pc^sia^ 357; in 

399-4DOp 477-4783 in China, 774- in 
S31 

Ahab (a'-hab)p King of [srael (ca. 875-S50 

fr.cdt 309*. 5*4. 317* 

Ahasuerui (4-hais-u^-rijs), thc Wandcring 

Jcw ,349 

Ahfli (a^-haz), King of Judah (ca, 700 Bjg), 

Ahmua (a-him"-za), 411, 520^ ^43^ 

Ahmad Shah (iK^måd shih). Sultan of Dd- 

hl {1433-1435)^ 4^51 

AhmadnagaLT (as-fTiåd-nå'^-g-M), 45$ 

Ahinasi (ih-må-si), Egi'ptian queon (ca- 

1500 bjc,>p 153 

Ahmcdabad tait'-mi-d-iirbad^), 393, 6;6. 631 
Ahmes (ah'^-mÉjE), PapymSp pgg 
Ahrimsn (ah'-fl-maii). jjr, j«. jS^, 3*53, 
Ahuna-Maads fi'-hoa-ri.mii'HJi), fiw, jji, 

J57' 3^4, jAj, ^66-3^7, 3<S®. 3O9- 

J7*. 37 r, 37^. 373. 374. 379 
Aihok- (T-hol'>, 5^ 

Am-i Akiiari (I-ni ik'-biri), ?td 
Ainus (i-ndoz)+ S31 

i 9 }‘ 

(i'-j'-tå ki-iå-ltim-bi- 

lin;+ indlån scepHcp 417 
Ajmor (åj'-mar), 395 
Ajtir^jeda (a'-)iD6r-vå'-di), 530 

AkahJEo (a-ka-bc-td), Japjnesc poet C724- 
75^)t 87S u ^ 

Afcbar flTtfMifor {uSo- 

I 3>, JOd, isi* 351, 3^3, 446-450, 451,454, 
465-472, 473. ^77, ^ 

579, 591, 600, 6074508, 702^ 838, 
Akbar iViTojj, 579 

A^rblad, Johan David. Baron, Swedish 
Orientiljsi and diplomai (1760-1815), 145' 
Athcraion {at'.i-ca'-rtij,)^ 

Afckad, Cak-^d). ,18. , 

11a, Jift ?45», 265, j66 

Al^S-Peddana (å-li-sa-nT-pSd'-di-nå), In- 

dian po« (fl. jjio), ^ 

Alau-^m (å 4 i'-da-dén'>. Sultan of DelhJ 
f 1196-j 315) 45 3,435 j ^j 

Alb^uw (al-ba-riM'-niJ, ArabJan scholar 
Aleuban Jsiands, 13, j2 


INDEX 


Aleicindcr ihc G rest, Kmg of Micedon 

137+ ^-p 315-116, 
^44 t 3^3+ 370+ 271, 38S** 541, 349, 3^52, 

353t 3^1 *> 37®s 3»3-3B5, 401. 440. 

441, 450, 495. 519, 512. 542, 554, 560, 57t, 
697 

AJex^ndria, 137, ifii. xid, 341+ 343^ 479 

Algebra, 57-5^^. 7 ®i 

Algki^ ( 5 l-lcr 2 ') + 94 

Aigoot^uin todkciSt 43t 77 

Alhambra^ 606 

AlighierL^ Dance, Italian poet (1165- <3^i>« 
174. 178, 5 s8, 605, 611 
Ati Men Are Brofhm^ 718* 

Alkhabad {^''-la-hi-tiad'),6i4 
Allac (åildflt')T 34 o 

Ailenby, KdiTLimd Henn^ ViKount, BriiLsh 
general (l86i- ), 154 

A^habeeSf 105, 10&, 173+ 395-396^ 357 
Alps, 92 
AJaniira^94.96 

Aniadal (si^’-inå-di)^ lee A ledes 
Amiara ta-ma'-rå), 117 
Amaravati (a-må-ri^-vi^), 593, 394. J97 
Amima (a-måe'-ni) Lcners, aii, 300, 305 |f 
Amarpal (å-mar^-pal)^ father of HairiFitiirabi 
tca-r 11 JO Mjc). 30J 

Amatcrasu (a iria-ic-ra-SM), 839, »64 875 
Anibcr (im^-bir), 4J4, 475 
Ajiiboyna (im-boi'-nå), 60 
xAiiicfiemlicc (i'-mcn-cin''-h£t> 1, King of 
Eg\^pt (2111-1191 SjC-), 174 

Anicncmhet IJl, King of £gypt (io(ij- 30 i 3 
njc)* 351, 187 

AnkcnKoicp (a’-mer-ho'Kp), EgjTÆtafi sculp- 
cor (ca, 1400 BÆ,). 191 

Amenhotep 11 , King af KgJ'pc (1447-14x0 

B-CL), IJJ 

Aitienhoiep L[], ICuig of Egypt (141^-137^ 
BÆ,), 141, 142. 155, 164, 185. jBB, 191+ 

i05» loA, X23, iij 

AnicrdiocEp tV, Klog of Eg^'pt (1580-1561 
bjc,)^ iifl^ 164* j(48^ 178^ 17^ 188^ 19a, J05- 

iTi, 113, ii 3 > 34 *. 37 ^*- 44 ^ 

Amcnl (a*-m|-ne)i 190 

(a-ml-di)+ 304, 738, 838; 903; w 

Buddha 

Amiiabha (a-ific-ta-bå), 7S6 
Ammon (eiejf), jts 

Aniitkon (oasi 5).353 

Aitunojiiias 185,199 

Anion (i'-ifiSn)* 141, 155^ 155^ 1^7. ^9^ ***^p 
to6, iiOt 314 

Amon-Ra (i-mon-rii'), lod* 


looj 

Amonres (a-m^nr-Itz), 113, i8y, 298 
Anios (å'-mDs), Hebrew prophet Soo 
x6i, 301, 515, is6-ii 7, 319, 330^ 36J 
Airtoy (i-mol') Rlver^ 767+ Sc 6 
Anip^lIE, Odu William Leopold Russell^ 
B^n, Bricish sraccsnian {x829-i8S4)f 551 
AmraphacU tee Amarpal 
Amricsar (åm'-rlt-sår>, 6 zi 
AmiiJ' Ca-mdbr'), River, 831, 933 f 
AmmTii (å-nido''-jrdu)+ 39S 
An Lu-shan (an loo-shin')^ Cblnese rebel 
(fi. 735). 704, 7CiS, 7to+ 714 
Anacharsts, Sc^ihian philosopher (6ih cen- 
niry éæ.>, 47 

Anacreon, Greck poet (560-475 Sjc.), 341 
AnaiCa (a-ni-c*-Ca) + 36^1 37 *-373 
Artaiects^ 66 j 

Ananda (a'-nin^då), ihc Scr John of Bud- 
dhism (ca. 500 bæ,), 398^ 431, 43S, 439 
An^dir, 530,606 

Anatamv', m iSi-iSi^ in India, 519; 

in China, 7S3 

Artau 108, 117*. 641. 755 

Anajcagoras, Greck philosopher (500-4x8 

59> J 33 

Anaximandcr, Gteck philosopher (xa. 610- 

546 bÆh), J 33 

AxiaxdinenesH Greck philosopher, (fl. 500 

BJL), JJJ . , . 

Ancesror \%'orship, 6j, 64; in Persia, 365; m 
China, 63, 784; in Japan+ 63^ S32 
Ancyra (an-sr-rå), a86t 
Anda ma-n Islands, 45, 87 
Anderssort^ Johan, 641, 755 
Andre^-Sf Roy Chapmaxi, 94, 641 
Angclko (Giovanni da Fresalc), Fra^ Italkn. 

palnrcr (1587-1455)1, 903 
Angkor Thom (ån^-lior cdm>, 604 
Angkor Wat (w-ar), 90^ 603-A04, 605, 61 t 
A nglo^Japanese Alliance, 929 
Angola {ån^g(i"-la), 40 
Angora (ang-gor'-a), iSrtf 
Angro-iVlalnyiis, see Aiinmart 
Anbiial worship, 61; in Egypr, 198-199^ in 
Judea, 314; in Peraa^ 3655. in India, 509- 
510; in Japai%, 831 

Animisrn, 5 ^ 59 * ^7 
Anriåif ef $te Bimfhifo Baoks^ 718 
o/ Ritja^hstt^ Tod^ 455 
Annam (åii''-nani}^ 697^ 757 
Anquetil-DupeiTon. Abraham Hyacliithe+ 
Ficndi Orienrallst (1731-1805)^ 365“ 391 

481 

Anshan (an-5lian'>i 351 
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AnrfgofH!, jr 

Antjochus 1 Soier (aiKi'-o-lciis so^-tar), King 
t>f Spja and B^ibylonla b.c,)^ 446 

Antomncs, 3 ^ 5^4 

Anu (3ii-w)^234 
Anubis {a-nu'-bis)^ z<n 
Ariupu (ån-Li'-poo) 17^^176 
Anuradhjpura Cå-n6b*-rad-hå-p6b'-ra), rod 
59 Ji 

AphrodJtc, do, 127, Z35, 595 

Apuj (a'-pls), 353 
Apollq BcJvtdcrc, iSo 

Apoilonius of^Ptf]ga, Grctli fieomc«r (fl. 

5:2-205 1^7 

Apsu^ajd 
AqucductSt 274 

Aqulnas, Se. ITiomas, Icallan ScbolasticCizaj- 
1274), 547,731,734 

Arobla, ro^, ijj, 

■im. 

Atabisn Nijibtf Entariahrmemt, jjflt 
Arabs, 14% 4;, 139^ J69, n*, jis, ^ 

479. 5 i 7 . 519. Jj:. 71 ^. 780 

AraJu {a-ra-]<>o)^ 139^ 34a 

AramsTjas, 298,399 
Anoiaic alphabet^ n>5, 357 

Aranyaka (å-råji'-ya-tå), 407 

Arapahn Indkns, 73 

Ararat Car'-S-rar), 2%; r« Afmcnia 

Araru {a'-rå-ftSoK i51 

Araxi^ {a-ra 3 c'^i) Rjvfir, 356" 

ArbcL (ar-bc'-lå)+ 3^5^ 1B5* 

Archimedes, Grccic $cicntisE (387-213 e,c,)^ 

517 

Archh^curc, ijd; in primidvfi ^ocicncs, 14, 
87; in prfihistDiic cuiturc^, loi^ joi; in 
— ■ j 1S4. IJ2-IJ3J in E^-pt, Jjd, 184- 

in BabyiMia, 15^, 224-135, 217, ^55- 
356; in A^yria^ iSqnjSj- Jn Judea^ 307- 
30I; in Persia, 17S-3S1;. in India, 596-613; 
in C^ina, 740-744- m Japan, 

Argistts II, King of Anncnia fea, 70S Bjc.), 
287 

Arhjts (ax'-hacs), 4^1, 435, 4^0 
Anana ta-fc-a'-na) ^ 3 56 
An^e. 97 

Aristobulus, Grwk htsrorian (fl. 330 s-C-K 
Arisiogiton, Acheolao patrioi (ta. 535 bj3.), 

646 

Anstodc, Cr«lc pliiJofiopKcr (384-321 bx-K 

;a. 107, 519. ij:, jj,. j6a, fi/i, 

7?it 868 

Arica (ir-*-ti), 900 



Arjunm <ar'-iiJ&-na), ^ejS. 565, 566. 620 
Ark of the Ca^-tnant, 69, 307, jtj 
Amiatta, Jn%"incih[c, 837 
Amiagcddon, 154 

Armcnk. 119, iM, 169, i?o, 2S6, 354, 355, 
Armics, Somcrian, 126; A$s\Tiaiij 270-271; 
p 4 :;r?ian, 360; Indian, 443, 465-466; Japa- 
ncs(.% w Samurai 

AmqJd, Sir Edwin, English poet and Oricn- 
talisr (1831-1904), 413*, 34if 

Arnold ^ Alatthew, EncHiih poet and emie 

(iSi 3 -r 8 S 8 ), 368 
Arran, 356 

Aman (FJavins Armnus), Greet hisiortan, 
4411. 441, 445 *, 455 * 

Ar^acld (ar-sas'-id) DsTumy^ jflpj* 

An« (ar'-sCi), King of Perås. (3,19-336 
381 

Ar^inoe^ 164 

83, 9J6-9J7; in Sunieria^ in 

EgJ'ptp 184-193; ^ Babvloola, 254-216; In 
^ym. lyS-iS,; in Pi^ia, 377-381; in In- 

;a+-6i s; HI CtiHia, 7*4-759; in Japan. 
893-91 i 

Ariabhaga (sir-ta-bha'-gå), j j^ 

AiMscrxcs 1 (ar-cå-zérs-.«). Kint of 

SM (4&4-413 8£.>, 380. 3S1 

Amxcrxcs II, King of Penia (404-339 sæ). 

571 * 373. 37J', 377, jy8-_ 

ArasencK I|[ Oehus. King of Ptnia (330- 
338 jg; 

- 4 rJi 7 «fci!rt!-j får-tq-sbis'-tn). 

Arthur, semi-fabulijus BritUh priu« (c*. 

5 J, +33 

Aryjbban (i-ryi-bhå'-ti). Indian mathema- 
iiciaji fea. 49p>^ 

An^ns, 7J-. jis, jB 6». ^87, jjtf, ,9, 

3^1 J 97 ' 5 ^t 199^400 
Arya^mmj (i^-ryi-sd-maj^), <jidt 

(a'-si^iå), 54j 

A^hikagq (i-she-ha-gi) Shogunatr, SjS, »93, 

Takauj! (ci-tou.jé>. Japwe« 
Mtcsnian and fbo^n (fl. ,340), 

Ashlcantans, 2S5 

Adioka (a-shÉj-ki). Indim rrligious tcachcr 
(^73-132 B£,). jpr. 407, 446-430, 431, 4J3, 

45 ^ 4S4,50J. 503 .3t^. 3,,, zi: 

Afbramof (a'-sh«-tniz), 

.^htnrrth (Ish'-^^rith), 233 

><>>■ 

Ashuf (god), S63, :tfs_ 
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too§ 


Ashurbinipil (l'-shoor-bin'-é-pal), Kiog of 
Åssyih BJC-h i e?^ ^ 57 *t Hh 

250, :i^ 26S-369, J70, ijx, jyy* 377,. 378^ 
27^, 261-285, 31 r 

Ashiinmirpil (i^-sboor-nS-aCr-pal') It^King 
of Assyri^ (884^5^ b^)i 
i7ft ato 

Ashuminri (i'-shtx^r-nS-ra^-ri)^ King of 
Assyria (755-7415 bjc.)^ s66^ 

Ashvaphosha (^-vi-go'-shå), Tndran re¬ 
ligion tcnchcr {ca. iso), 450, 57*^57^^ 579 
AieViitwJha (ash-vå-ira'-då>, 405 
Asia Mhor^ 217, 2^4, ito, 287, 395^ jjti 565 
Assam {is-5^1'), 32^ 45, 451^ 4^4 
A^^uan jSy 

j^jitonpticwr (El Gneco) , 97 
Assyrxq, 24% di, [17, 113^ 114, 155, 315, iæ^, 
226^ 237*, 24a, 3dj-iEt^ sBj, 1&7, aes, 28^ 
19a, 196^ 299, 101^ 507^ 33:7+ 31a, 324, 350, 

35ip 3JJp 5S-h 35Ji ^33. %- 

Astmc (js-Tir^-tc), 255^ 294-295, a^d-a^yp 

3*1 

^^rjjtd (S-<-té^kå) phHo^ophks; 534 
Aston, W, 885 

Astrojogy^ 79; in Éabylonii, 257, 27^; m A*- 
^'u^J 276; La India, yiG, ^2^; in modem 

times, to* 

Astrononiy, arigins of, 79-to; in Egypt:, 1 to- 
j8j; La Babylonia, 256-257, 276; in As- 
svTia, 276; ifi tndk, 326-527^ in Qiina, 

5+4. 7&i-7fli 

Astnic (å-stnik^) Jean, Fnmch medscal 
wricer (168^-1766), 329* 

Astj-ages (Ss-tT-a-joz), of ihe A ledes 

(es. 560 BjC.), 351-352 
A^vala (ssb'-va-Jå), 533 
.Atar, 369 

(s-tir'-Tå Trå'-då>, 401, 407, 

495. 530 

Aihcisni, in priniitive socletles, 56-57 
Athtne, 62 

Athens, tp 167, 355, 3S1, 395tt M« ®77 
Atlsntis, 107 

Atmun (at'-inan), 412-413, 414, 418; 546, 548, 
55*. 566 

Aton (a-c6n), 206-210, an, an, 213 
Aioiisa (å-tos'-så), wife of Dajfus 1 {ca, 500 

BÆ.), 355 

Atossa^ daugheer and wifc of ArtaMnees 11 

(C3. 375 BJi), J75* 

AttcV’a (s-trå'-yi), IndiaTi ph^^ioloKist (ca- 
$aa 11.C.), 530, 532 

ArtiJa, King of the Huns (ca. 400-454), 452 
Avys (i-ds), 28S 


Augtisdne, Sr^ Bisbop of HippoK Larin 
\\Titer and Fathcr of tlic Church (354* 
43^5^ 475 _ 

Augustus (Calus Ca«sr Julios Otfavianns)^ 

Roman etnperor (31 bæ^i^ aj>.), 752 
Aursngfcb (d*-rång-zib), Mogul emperor 
(1658-1707), 391% 466, 474-+76J 
589, 59ip 61O1 613, 615, 616, 768, 897 
Aijxdliijs: AnconinuSp Alaxcus, Roman em- 
peror (idi-ito), 449 
Aurignacian Cuiture, 93, 94, 97 
Ausrralians, d, 7, S* 21^ 31* 43, 51, 61, 74, 84, 
88-89, ^5 

Audi (øu'-ci), Egj^pdian arnSt (aboui IJ70 
BX-), 211 

AvalokJEcshvara (å^-vå-ld'-ké-tssh'^-vi-ii), 

S9S 

Avidya (å-vld'-j-a), 54^, 549 

Ayodbys (å-yd*-dya>, 451, 567, 568;^ 569, 570 

Ayuthiji Cå-y^*'"tL-ya), 606 

A2jLLiii CulniiCp 641 

Ajeiccs, 9 

B 

Baal (ba'-ål), 294 297^ 309, |li, 314, 311; 

also see Bci 

^alzebub fbs-al-i^-bub), 31a 
Bsbsr (ba^-bår) Archipclsgo, ^4 
Bsbel (ba^-bl>, Towcf of, 235 *l w 
Babylon 

Bsbuf (ba^-ber), Mogul empteor <1483- 
T5|o), 4S4, 465, 472, 579 
Bsbur-TimN^^ 579 

Babylon, 1, i+ 14 37, 104 itS, iio* 135, 115^ 
219, 221-222, 223, 224-225^ 1^27, 228, 231, 

235, 248, 250, 2d3, 26^ i67t *<5S, 272, 283, 

295. 296, 303, 3o6> 307, 312, 314, 31R, 513. 

324, 3:6. 327, 332t 343n 153. 554i 376, 384 

479, d33; Hanging Gardens, 2rfi, 225^ 
Kasr, 215: Is^tiT Gate, 225; Sacred Way, 
225; Teiuple of Mardukt Tow'cr of 
Babel, 224 225 

Babylonia, 61, itd, ny, 1x9% Jio, 123, 124 
131, 132. 135, 136, J52, 171, iTd, 215, 218- 
164 265, zdd, 267-'26ft, 270, 27J, 374 375, 
279, 278, 283, 285, :8d, 289, 291, 199, 301^ 
321, 3:2, 323, 329, 352. 354 355* 359', 363. 
380, 193. 395. 597, 534 640 
Bacchus (båk-us), 65 

Bacom Francis, Viscounr St. Albans, Englisb 
philosophcr and statesman (1561-1626), 
107, dj I, 687, 7to 
Bactia, JoS 
Bacxna, 355, 597f, 593 
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SaiJioiif (ba-da^-o-nc), Indian hm^Han (ff. 
i(k)o), 46^ 

fiadaravam (ba-da-ri'-yå-nå>, V^d^ta phll- 
Qsiuphcr (ca. iqo 
Raitiiiait$, H>3> 14^ 

Biganiia (ha-gan'HJå) + 35 
Baglidad (bag-dad' or t^g-dad'), 395*, 517^ 
531, 606 

Bagoas (bi-gd'-å5>T PcrsTan tunuch and gen¬ 
eral (cxccuted 336 Sjc.), 381 
Baila (blMå), 38 

Bakln, Kyoturei {bi-tin, Ityo-ktid-ta) ^ Jap- 
anese novelbt (1767-184^)^ 8Bj 
Bakufii (ba-kdQ-foo)^ 837 
Balaii-ar Cba'-la-w5t'>, J78, 280 

BaJbaTi"Ghcias-td-din (bal-ban-gi^ås-cd- 

déo')^ Sultan of Delbi <1265-1186)+ 46 j 
Baii (ba'-lq>, 47 

Balkh (b^k), 761 
Balonda^ Qucen of the, 46 
Balta-apva tbai'-cro-a'-troQ-a), 2^9^ ;^o 
Bdtuchbtaji (ba-ldo^-chl-stin'), 331^ 335t. 

Bana (bi'>iia)+ Xfidkn hÉsiorbn («, 650)* 
749 , 

Baner] L (ban^r-jé)+ R. 394 
Bangerartgs;, 50 
Bangkok (bing-k6k'>+ 6 q 6 
Bintus (ban'-iMHt} + 65, 67 
Biroda (ba-ro'-då), 613 
Barcn^, S7 

Bajtolu Diniele, Italian Jcsuit+ travder, and 

writer {]6 o8-i683)+ 471 

Binich (bir'-uk), Hebrew mEnor prophet 
<ca. 600 321 

Bas-jcljcf, in Sumena, 133- in l^g^’pt, iS^ 
J90; in B3bylonib+ 254-255; bi Assyna, 

178-179; bl Penk, 37^>-38 o; in lndia+ '593; 
in Chbii, 739 

Bidisbcba (^th-sh^-bi>+ 305 
Ba.n (bon), J29 
Bl von (bk'-y'on)j 604-605 
BeauntarchiJs, PiQm AugLi^tq Caron dc+ 
Frcnch dnmitbt (i732-i79j)t 45 
B^mtrffd Joyoiis Songs, crc., 176-177 
Bedouins (b^d'-Æ-ini), 3, 2:9^ 291^ 303^ 309 

Becj^hdw (bér-5he'*ba)+ 299 

Be^uexi, Loub, Frcnch archeedogbt, 97 

Brhisnin (bi-his-ldon') + 249^ 373 

Bek (bék), Egj'ptian sculptor (ca. 1370 

B4^.>p 19a, 211 

Bel (bal), 232, 234 
Belcium, 9; 

Bclic 277 


Zkl-Marduk (bål-mår^-donk) ^ 235 
Benancs (btn-ar^-cs), 393, 43a, 437, 465^ 490+ 

5^1. J4ip 557. S®it ^7 
Bemr«, University of, 530+ 547 

Bengil <bcn-golO, 19. 39Jt 4'*^ 451. 4^1. 479. 

yog, 58J, 614, 621 
BengaJ+ Bay of, 393 

Hengal Provincial CooncU of che National 

CongresSp 613 

Benj-Kasan (be'-nfi-ha^-sån), 185+ 190 
Benjamin^ son of Jacobs 340 

Bentham^ Jenernyv English politica] ccono- 
(1748-1832)+ 616 

BentinckH Lord \Villiajn Charles Cavcni^, 
Govtmor General of India (1774-]; 839) p 

614 

Beppa Gollecrioii+ Tok3-o+ 902* 

Berar (ba-r^)^ 576 

Bergson^ Henri, Frcnch phtiosopher (1859- 

K +J 4 , 154 ' 

Berip, 2661, 693, S17 

Berlin Museum, iSi,^ 1B9 
Bcrnier, Fran^ots, French mvclcr and phy-^ 
sician (1625-1 6!i8>, 479. 559 ' 

Berosus (bq-ro^-snos) p flabylonlan bistonin 

( 4 lh CCQlilty' EJC.>, llfl*, .50, 364 

Aniiie^ English ihcDsonbisc (1B47- 
iW)+ 6i6t 

Ehakii^yoga (bik'-ci-yo'-ta), 521, 617 
Bharati (bå'-ra-tå)+ 561+ ^76 
Bharhue (ba^-iiMi>, j9J. 3 W- J97 
nhaitn-harj (bir^-tri-ha-rj)i Lndian sige (ca, 
5f7i 55flp 580 

Bhasa (ba'^i)^ Indlån dramaclst (kl 350), 

571 


Bhaskara (bås'-kå-ri) ^ Indlån maTbertLatiem 
(IL 1114), 5:8 

Bhava Afisra (båv'-å nie$'-rå>^ Indian med- 
ical ^eydopedist (ca. 1350), 53^-531 
Bhai^bhuii (bå-va.bdb'-ti)+ Indlån drama- 
nst (c3, 5«)p 576 

(bå'^-våd-gÆ'-tSi'), 488+ 523. 
54 *tt 547, 561, 564-567+ 6i6p 631 
Bbtkkhic (bik^-kdoi), 417 
Bhdsa 597 

Bhpimgar (benrna-gir), 460 
Hhishina (bcsb'-niå), f6i, 564 
Bhopal (bd-palO, 597 

Bhtivaneskwan (bdb^-vin-åsh-vt^ i^), 599, 
610 


BiBk i94, ip5, JO,*, j„j_ iJ9-349. 

Biblioihråue Nationale. Paris, 741 
Btdir (bi-dar*), 438 
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Bihar (bl-har^), 419, 507 
Bijapqr <U;-iå-pt»r)+ 458 
Bikantr (bi-]^-rLAr']i ^ 454 

Bill t>f Righcs, 6:5 

Bindiisara ^ btn.-doo-5a''ra), Indiart tdng 
(19S-37J nc,)^ 44JS 

Biltal tbcr-bal'), [ndkn pflcr (fL i6é») , 46S 
Blnh concro], 71* 

Bism^irck-Schonhauscrt, Otto Eduard Leo- 
pf»ld, Pnncc von, Prusslan siatcvmait 

(1S1J-19&4) . <595 

BithyniaTis, 28^, 3^3 

Bitiu {bi-riii*]i+ 

Black Dcaih^ 3: 

Black Dragon Society, 973 

Black Sca, ^15, 187, 292, 766 

Blakc, WtJlbin, l-jigikli artisr and pocc 

(a7j7-i$z8>, J50* 

Blavatsky, Htkna Petrovna, RuHian itiystic 

6i6t 

Boaz, 1^6 

Boccaccio, GicuTJiiii, Imllan novclist ti3^3" 
^3:75). 555 

Bodh-gaya (btkl-gi-ya'), 427*, 431. rø* J97, 

6 id 

Bodlik mee, 401, 427^, 506 

BoJhhattu'aF (bo^c-iat'-T.våjt>+ 434jov 5*+^ 

739 - ^4 

Bocthlus, Aniciusi Maiditis Severinus, Roman 
philosuphet and stiifcsatian C475'^5?5 )t 34^* 
Bog-baz Ketil (Lu^gaz' ku'^), 2^ 

Bokhara (bu-ka'-^rå) ^ 350 
Bombay, 393P 394, 4*^ 597^ di 614^ 639, 661^ 
djo, 632 

BuinlKiy Prcwdenc)", 394 
Botupane^ Napoleofl, see Napolcnn T 
Bond Sirccr. 395 

Rondel, 50 
Bongoj. 

Bonwick, 84 

Book Qf CrremoTiUsn 646^ 639, 794 
Bo^I: of 630-651, 665, 733 

^Book of rhe Coi-cnant” 331, 3^3 
Booi af tbe DejJ, 103-204+ 371 
Baoi- of tiistaryf 643, 665, 718 
"Book of tbe i^w of iVroscs," 328 
Btioii of Li&h-t^ <lc^^-dzu), 651, 667 
Book of Menam (men*-fihi-us>, 666^ 681 
Baok af Odcjr 648-649, 6591 665, 671 
8 aak of Rimt^ 664 
Baak of o Tkomoftd 878 

Book of tbf Tray anJ of Vfnuet 653 

Bomeo, S, 37«^ 4^ ^4-^99* 

Borobudur (ba-ro*-bao-dobr')^ 595, 603, 6tt 
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Bcirodin> Mtkliall^ Russbn Sovicc genend, 
812^ G16 

Bororos; 81 

Borstppi (bor-sTp^^å), 149, 35 j 
Bd 5C, Sir Jagad b Chandra (ba£+ jå-gå-desh' 
chån^-^råit Jodian physicisr and biologui 
(1858- ) ^ 6t 8^19 

Bo$ponis (bos'-pidr-us), 286+ 355 
fius^cT+ Jacques Benigne, Bishop of Mcanx* 
Frcnch preacher (16^7-1704)1 199^ 340 
Boston Atiiseuni of Fine Airs^ 591, 606*, 750, 

75 * 

Bos^veU^ JanicSi, Scotch biographer (1740- 
iw), I* . 

Boany. In Ass>'ri4, ^^6\ in JndiA, 530 

Bocoeudos, 38, 85 

Boueher de Pertbes;, Jacques, French archc- 
ologisT {17Ø8-186S), 90 
Boulak (b^Måk) Papyrus, 165 
Boxer Rebellion, 731+ 746^ 799*, 807-808 
Brahma (bråK'-iniK 403% 4*^. 4^9*^ 4^3** 
507, 508, 509^ 51J, S94, 604, 605 
BrahliJi (pocm)^ 41^5 
“Bnitma script" 406 
Brabmackm <braK-inå-eh5'-rc)+ 511 

BrjfrwwrJbrfrij (brqK-irka-chi'-rd-å) + 54 jK 543^ 

627, 628 

Bmhniagupta (braK-må'gdbp'-tå), Indbn as¬ 
tronomer (598-660), 45526+ J27, 528 
Brabifijn (bråk'^niånK 41 ^ 4<^i 41^ 4M- 
416, 517, 5+4-S45* 54^ S47^ 54®-549. 55*>- 
551. 553^ 

BrabTffOjiJS (braK^-nia-nar), 405, 407 
Brahmans, 28, 398, 399, 405. 419, 447. 449, 
451. 480, 4^3-4^. 49Q. 495 n 501- 

510+ 51 r, 5*^ Sii. 5^4- 535- ^5- 
561+ 564, 581. 582+ 597, 602, 623, 6:4 
Bmbt/ti-Sottij} (brlt-fiU’W-mlj'), 615, 623 
Braftma-miTJy 546 

Braid, James, EnglUh surgdon and psjxfiol- 
ogist C1795-1861) 532 
BraitiJ, 50, 73+ 79. Bi, 98 
Braikiff^ of tke Pfedgef 926 
BK;asced+ James 117** 136*^ 143^ i74*t 
205, :i8, 37Bf 

Breud, Abbé Henri Ldouard E^osper, 92 
Bfewfrc-Taylor^ C. yiftf 
BrilFaulr, Robert, +2*, 33* 

Brihxiirriinyakir Opjnttkjd (bn-had-i-rin^- 
^^å-rka ob-pån'-i-sliad^), 402* 

Erihadradu {bri-hid-rå^’-tå)^ Kitng of Ma- 
gadha <d, 185 bx.), 449-450 
Bnhaspati (br!4tås'-pd-iiJ ^ Jndian. scepdct 
418 
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Rrihattatha (bri-hir'-lLa-cå), Indun poet 
tist tÉntur^')^ 57^ 

Brinkley, Kfanfc »oi*. Sto 3 * 

Bnncoiit D^iel Gammn, Anierican tthiiol- 
(18^7-1899), 16 
British Guiana, 70 

Bntib'h Mcdical College, Hcmig Hon^^ 809 
Bricish Museum^ 14^*^ 167, 

iS8^ nj^\ 379^ 747*. 7419* 

Bronze Age* 103-104 

Brfftbm KaraffUfLov, 717 

Bruoo, Giordaao, lulian philosopher 

iA£»), 469 

Buck, Pcatl, 7iS‘, 754 

Bucklcp Henry Thomas, English hisiomn 
(]8a£-iB6:), 399 

Boddh^i tbdod'-da)f Indlån religlous rneher 

563-483 193, 325, 390, 399, 400^ 

416, 417, 423-439, 449, 480, 501, 503^ 504- 
505, J06, 5i6p 511, 534, 555, 536. 541, 54^, 

54 ^. 547 . 578; 57^ 590, 593 595^ 

603, 604, 617*. S90, 7iOp 830, 834, 864, 886^ 
887^ 691, 897-898 

Buddha-charjta <bo6d-di-c'hi''-ré-ta> p 579 
Buddhism^ 419, 428-439. 447 - 45 ^^* 451 . 454, 

45«. 459 t 5 ^il- 5 " 7 . 534. 554, 

5S9. 59 J. 5^ ^57^ ^75. 701-701, 

715^-720, 73r, 713, 734-735. 739-740. 74 ^ 

746, 748p 750, 786, 818, 829, 83;-S33 p 834, 
841^ Sydp 859, 864-865, 866p 871, 891, 894, 

911 

BuTtdixbisb (bdon'-di-hish), 365^, 376 
Burial^ in Surneda, 118; tn Egypt, 148-1501 
in Babylomi, 240; in Pcrsii^ 37= j iii India, 
501 -501 

fiuima (bi^T-må), 52^ 45, 46, 393,. 479* jod, 
602, 6qd 

fitimotif^ Eugene, Frcnch Orlentajist ti8oj- 
1B5:), 391* 

Burraburiasli (t>ob-rå-liob''-r6-i^) IJ, King 
of Karduniasb {ea. 1400 tx.), 223* 
Biirslcm, 759 

BtÉsbtJo (bob-shc-dd'>, 847-S48, 925 
Bushmen. 6, 14, 45 

By bios ^bib'^lds), 106, 394, 195 
ByTon, George Gordon Noel, Baron, En- 
glish poet 6788-1824), 169^ 2&5 

C 

Cadiz^ 239 

Czsar^ Oiitjs Julius, Rom^ gtrteral, staies- 
man and Kbtoiian (100-44 39i i37» 

139, iBip 2i6p 246, 271^ 30J, 59S, 467+ 585 
Cæ&irs, ij6* 


Caillc, Rene^ Freneb travder (1799-1838^,43 

i 3 ^-X 39 . ^4*. ^45. 116*606 
Cairo Muscuth^ J48, tjz, 186. 187, 18S 
Cajori, Florbn, 528* 

Calantis (kå-la-nlLis)^ Indian. pliilo^ophcr 
(ca. 542-J43) 

Calpulus, 79 

Calcutta, 393, 194, 500, 613, 614, 6 it 
Cdendar, origtns of, 79-80; Iq Sumeria, 125; 

^ iSo-t8i+ in Babytunia, 2581 in 

rndia+ 527; in Cbina^ 781 
Calkue, 478, 613 
Gdifnniia, 915, 919 

Cdifnniu Indians, 48 

Cambaipp (kam'-ba-look) ^ 763, 779* also sfe 
Peking 

Cambodja, 39J. §<^6^ 507, 594^ 595^ 602^ 603- 
605, 606 

Cani^fdge Hittcry, løf* 

Canib}^ (kam-br-sci), King of Persia 
519-521 bi,), 3x5, 353-354, ^6i 
Quneroons, 56^ 65 

Canaan (kå-'nanjj 2S5, 29S, joop 301, 302, 
310 

Canada, 94, 61 j 
Canak, 35Ø, 7165 
CiEinch (Icin'-na), 291 

Caimibali^TTu ip primitive societie^i, jo-ti; in 
later ages, ro 

Oinntng, Charles John^ Vjscouni, Govemor 
General of India (1812-1862), 614 
Canwn (Uin^ton), 759, 764, 780. Sti, Sbu, 

805, Bo9p Bir, 814 

Cdiiton Opium Party, S04 
Caparr^ Jean, 143 
Cappadockp 285, 355 

Carchemishi tkåi^-lic-mTsb), 153P 224,, 127P 

287, 290, 321 
Carians; 285 
Caribs, 54 

Ciflylc, Thomas^ British essayist, historianj 
and philosopher (i795'^&Sr). 343. 

719.; 9 ^^ 

Caroline Jslands, 77 

Carter* Hawi-ard, Engltsh archcologist {1873- 

>■ 

Ckrt^gc, i, i<Si po, 115, 15^, jjj 

Jacques, Freneb explorer (1494- 

153*). Bl 

Caniso, Enrico, Italån operade tenor (1Ø68- 
1921), 191 

Gan er* T. Nm 17 

Casanova de ScingaJt, Gim^anni Gbeomo. 
Itaikn adventiircr Ci7?5-r8o3), 61 
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Caspian Sca, 3^0+ 55J, JH' 397t 
Casccs, origins 103 in Sumtria, nyi; in 
JEgj^pt* 1593 in Assyrb, 174-17in India^ 
48^-489, 623-614; in Japan* 831 
Caihay^ 760 

Caucasus^ 119^ :66, 1&3, iS6, ju 
Ci%'e of a Thousand Buddhi, 728-719 
Cdcsdal Kingdom. 797“ 

Ccnsorinus, Ladn gnunniarian <fl. 138), i$i 

Censors, 798 

Gcnrral Arnenea, 41, 54 

Century of L&vt, 580 

Gcramics, In priitiidvc socicitc^ $7; tn pnr- 
histonc cnltuf«* loi; Sumcrkn^ 117, 133- 
134; Eg^'puan, 1913 Babylwiiani ;27> 
ivriaii* iySj Indian, JI5; Quncse, 754-"759i 
/apancse, 899-901 
Ceres^ 6a, 20a 

Ceylon (sc-lon'>, 14, if+ $ 6 ^ 39*7 393t 

394. 40T. 449. 45^^ 45^ 4?*^ 5^h 5^«% 

594, 595, 601. 6q3 
Oiau0> Gj^o, ya 

CliaJdaa (kal-dé'-a), 179, Also fee Meso- 
pocainia, Babylonia 
CnaJons-sur-Mamc, 71 
ChaJnky'a (chsiMwk-ya>, 456, 6 m> 
Chambcrlain, B. Hh 934 
Champolliun, Jean-Fran^ois^ Frcncfi archc- 
ulogisk (1790-1832)^ 91, 141, 144-^5 

Ch'an (ohan) (fiaee), 680 
Chand Bardci (chånd bårndT), Tndian poet, 
380 

Cbandaiaf (chan-da-låz), 399, 452^ 487 
Chandi Das Ccliin'nié-das'), [ndian pocc 
(ca. 1400), 491, 580-581, 621 
Chmrdagya Upanisbjd (chSn-db'-gya db- 
pånM’-shåd') ,416 

Cnandragupta Maun^a (ohån'-dra-gdbp'-ta 
nia\i'^-rÉ-yå) * King df MagadKa (322-198 

BX,), 44L-445^ 4?Tt 478p 4**^ 49h 59^ 
Chandragupta L King of Magadha (310- 

4JI 

Chang Heng (]^g hung), Qiinese astrono¬ 
mer ((L 139) T 7^, 731 

Cbaiig Tfi^ang (|kng rsang), Chlnesc mathe- 
matlclan (dled 152 djc.), 781 
Chang Ven-yuan (jang yin^-wan')^ Qii- 
nese hisioriin of art <9Ch cennijy)> 747 
Ch'ang-an (chang-an)* 43 3^ 4?4« 698** 701. 

70J, 703, 704, 707^708, 714, 747* 779, 837 
Changchun (jang-jdbn), 9rot 
ChMion de Roland, 455 
Chao (|du> (stace), 695 
Cfiapel (ja-pa),8i4 


iot>9 

Oiaraka (chå-rå-lii), Indian physiclaTi, (IL 
Ild), 450, 530, 531, 53: 

Chariemagne, Me Charles ] 

Charles I, King of France and Empcror of 
tfie West (7434^14), ijii, 39 *% 4 J 5 
Oiaron, 201 
Chanres; 307 

d^harvakas (char^-va-lciz) + 418-419, ^21, 534 
C!i3stit>^ in primiKive society, 4J"4<5 
C^arcaubrland, Fran^ois Augustc, Viscount 
de, Frenchman t>f Leners (1768-1848), 754 

Chaunriee^ Bankltn Chandm (chat-c^-jc^ 
b^^-klni ehån'-dra)^ Indlån novdist (1838* 

SfS 

Cliaucerj Geo^rey, English poet (1328- 
1400), 178 

Chauna (cbdu-na) Bnddha^s charloieer^ 426 
Chaun Cbaura (choii'-rc cboii-ri), 630 
Chehll Mlnar (chi-hiL mc-nar'), 379-380 
Cbellean Culrurc, 93 

CtidjnsTord, Fredcrict John Napicr The- 
siger^ Viscount CtS^3-<9Jl)i 
Chcmistiy^ 529 

Chemnsh (kc^-mosh)^ national god of the 
Moabires, |ii, 321 
Cheng (i^g) (duchy)^ 646 
Ch^ng Wang (cbung wang>, Chinese ein- 
peror (1115-1078 bjc.), 7&j 
O tenps (ke'-ops) let Khufu 
Chcphfen (ké-frén), lee Khafre 

Cherokee Jndians, 49 

Chess, 50d 

Otevenne Tndians^ 49 

Cbi'(jÉ)* Duke of (ca. 480 bjc.), 664 

Ch^i (elic) (statt), 645^ 646^ 662, 663, 6B0, 

79 ^ 

Ch'L, Duke of (ca. 520 bæ), 662, 663 
Chia Ch^ifig (jé-ah' chmg), Chintst em- 
peror (1796-1821), 798 
Cma-ling (jc-ahMlng) River, 749 
Chiang Kal-shck (jc-ang^ kJ-ibék'), Chtnese 
dictator (iftliS- 812, 816, 818 
Qiibchast, ly 

Qiicagd,6i8 

Clutago, University of, Iraq Expedition, 

^74" 

Chleh Kuei (jc'-u gwa), Chinese cmpertur 
(1818-1766 644, 680-481, 686 

Ch'ien Lung (chc-an' idbng)* Dilnese em- 
peror (1736-1796), 722^. 736, 738, 768-769 

C^ikamatfu Aion7,aj^on (chik-a-mat-sdb 
nitjii-za-yå-mdn)>Jflpancsc dramatist {1653- 
1724), 891 

Childe, A^ Gordon, 395! 
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ChilJhii^adi iTi priniltii'‘C sncictics^ y®“5^ 

Ch'in (thirt) ^provmcfi), 685^ 694 

Ch'iri (chin) Dynasty, 779 

Ch'in, Quecn o'f, nsorhtr of ShSh E^yarg-ti 

(ca. ;jo S94 

Chinj^ 15, 41, 60+ 94, coB, 144+ 191^ 

I3i\ 311% 4:;, 445, 451, 4f3, 464, 479, 501, 
504, 506, JJ7, 594, 59^, 596, 603, 606+ 621, 

6^*, 628, 63J, 639-82^, 819, 833, 833^ B39, 

^4^, K53. B57, 8^9, 860p 861, 873. 874+ 

®7<S. ^77*1 ®9 It 9^*3. 913^ 918+ 919+ 

9 }Oi 924^ 9=5' 93<>. 9311 9^^ 

Chtni McdkaJ Board, 810* 

ChincM Eosttm Railroad. 931 

Cliincsc RcvducJun, 641+ ^41+ 686, Bto-&n, 

818+ 819 

Cljmg (jmg), Five+ £6^-66^ 

Chmg TI (j ing dc)+ Chjji«)c cmperor < 1450- 
145 7) t 757 

Ching (ching) DjTustj-, 767; obo r« Man- 
ch\i rhTlJST}^ 

Chlng'EC^hcn ()ing-da-jyn'>, 7^7+ 738, fesj 
Chinidang £jln-jc-ai^). 894 
C3iippe\w Indiamt, 33 

Qifta (chÉ-H'>, 9; I 

Cturoldrug (chit-åJ-dnoog') ^ 39^^* 

Chiior (thi-tar'). 393, 455-45^ 4^U 475 
<Glii'-tTaK 

Diittggnng £chTi*-å-gang) HilJ tribes, (6 
ChcNctaw Jndians+ 74 

Oidas Cché-lå4), 43^6+ 490 

Cho^u, (cho-ihoo)* 907 

Chatu Nagpur (chq'-ta ni^-poorh 501 

Qiou (jo> (stare>+ 64^, 651, 6|S> tidi, 6S0 

Choii+ Duke of, 646^ 7S0 

Chou Dynasty, 645^ 650, 69^ 711. 736, 738, 

73 i 

Chou Hdn £ju iTn>, Chincæ Nero (1254- 
1113 645+ 6^ 681, 6&5 

Cliou Kon Tien £jo go tc-5n'), 90^ 91 
Chou-kun^ £jS-gd&ng)+ Chinese statd^man 
and Icgiikcnf (n 15-1079 b,sl 5+ 646, dJka 
Cttfti-il (jD-]t)+ 646 

Chrisr, 305, 310, 317, 31R, 319. 310, 333, 33^, 

357. 5+^ 4 - 9 i 43 = p 4+9 h 5*5« 590. 

65^ ^57t S-o 

Chriscianitj', 62^ 20i+ ^40, 319 ^67+ 368, 

4^ 47«. 471. 50+ 5«?' 5^4. 613, 6J5+ 

67Sp 746^ 7K7-788, 840, 843-&43P 861 
Chiisrun^« I-Iarly^ 343 
ChristTan Science; 544* 

ChnstTOJs; 372 

OirTr'soHonLp St. John, Greek Chrutiaii 
Kather (3477-407)+ 17 


Ch"u (choo) (Inngdon 0 + ^70, 695 

Oiu Hsi (jno shé)+ Cunfjciari philosopher 

{1130-1200)+ 663, 68(Sp 731-731, 735, 74&^ 

787, 871 

0\'ij Ping (chéw bing), Chktesu poet (dted 

ca. 330 B.t,), 694 

Ghuang-tM: (jwing-ciKu), ChJnese pKllascn 
pJicr (bom 370 bjc), 653*, 677+ 688-692, 

^5. 785 

Chii-fu <chii-foo), 638, 747 
Chiit^g~f?^a-^mtfhkj(o £ jdtHign-wha^nJfi-gwo)+ 
China's norne for China, 641 

Qiung-kong fjdong-gdong), C^nfuciaii dh- 
cipte (ci, 500 bal}^ 670 
Ctfifig-kuo^ or Allddic KitigdEjm, 643HS44 
Chung-tu (jdong-dda), 662 

Cicero, Marcus TliJIIus, Roitian orator and 
mart uf knors (106-41 sæ,), 27" 

Qlicia+ 355 

Cilickms, 185 

Cimbri ,36 

Cimincrians+ 267, 273, 285 

Cinciimatus. Lucius Quiiicuiis+ Roman dlc- 
tator (ca, 520-440 tc,), 568 
CsndcrclJa+175 

Glrcumckioii, 313p 331 

Circus Maadmut, 275 

Giry of the Dead^ 141 

Civfl serricc examinacions, 8cx>4oj 

Gi'il iation, a young 'ft'ord, j •; defined. I. j ’ 

Glan, 2J-1.2+ 29 

dasscs, w casce ftystetn 

C/æjjiV fl/ Fiiiai Pic$yy 861 

Chy Curt^ 575-574. 576 

aeopatri. yucen t>{ Egypt (yj-jg njc.). 140. 

i44t Jfl5. 


^tesnutn (17^5-1774), 481-481, du. dii, 
014 

Oothing, in primitive socicEJo$+ 47, S|-B6 
Coifi? 917 

“Coffin Tcjns,” 174 

Cedebrook«, Heniy Thomas, Eitglush Oritn- 

(i 76 j-[Bj 7 ). jp,* 

Colwtdgc, Samuel TayJor. Euglish po« 
cnnt (i77i-i8^), 

Colombia, 15 
CcitoniKiucHi, 293 
Goioascum* 479 

Cblumbus, Oiristoplitr, (talidu cKplorer 
{ 145 1*1506), 104, i 9 t 479, goj 
Lombarellcs, 97* 

Compass^ 780 

C<mipltte Systetu of Naiitr^l Amology, 516 


INDEX 
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Conciibrmtgc; 41 

ConftJciu$ (tfjrt-lii-flhi-qs) I Chinese philoso- 

phcr 1-479 jilt 42^, &4J> ^ 

648, 64^^, 65 u 657, 658-677, 678, 679, 6 Wq, 

6&1, 6Sj, 684, 686^ 6^, 69a, 693, 6^ 697* 

7Q1. 705, 718, 7ii. 7;s. 7:3, 731* 732* 737* 

747 't 78^ 789. 79 h 8cw. fiiSs 

820, 8ir. 839, S66, 867* S7iv 871. 

®73. 9^4 

Congo^ 10, 65^ 75 

Congo River, 86 

Con<]uiM^dof 9 

ConstanEinc ihe Grc^r, Roman emperor 

(30(5™317), 546 
0 >n$iaTitinopjc, 776*, S34 
Cunstitutiqn of ihc United States, 615 
Cunti, jS'iccolo, ItaJian travelcr (d- ■4*9' 
J444K 457, 4B1, 49J 

Cook. Captain James, EnplUh cirtumnaviga- 
lor (1728^1779)+ 84, 86, 104 
Cooking, bl primitii'e sociedes^ in pre- 
hisroric ctuiiireii, 95; BabylotilanH 316; Tn- 
dian, 477 j Chlncsc, 775; Japanese, øjév 856 
Coomaraswam^v (k<wm-å-ri-swatn'^-é)t Anan- 
da K^6zj* 

Coponhagcri, GK*piotht1; at, ^95 
Copper^ ioi‘^io3k 136 

Copt5,772 

Curdova, S34 
Curvica, 293 

Cofimctics, in primiuv'c socledes, 84-85; in 
Siimcrii, 150- in Egypt, 168-169; ^ 
Bibylonta, 148; in Judea, 303; in Pema, 
356; in India, 499; in Cliioa„ 770; in Japan, 
854^55 

Comtot (Von Huinboldr), 461 
Cosnjme+ Sumedan, 119; Eg^^ptSan, *69; 
Babyloniant 121; in Judea, 503; Persian, 
356; indian, 498; CÉnntst, 770-771; japa- 
ntse+ S36, 855, 912 
Coiinting, 78-79 

Coiip-di:-^p&mp 93,95 

Coufts, in prinutivÉ soclcdcs, 28 
Cousin, Victor^ French phitosophtr (1791- 
1867K 53 

Crani, Ralph Adams, 895 
Crcaiion, in Somerian iegend, 134; bi Baby- 
lonian kgend« 236* 237^; in thd Old Tesra- 
mtnt, 329-330; in the VedA^j 409 
Crespigny, C, de, 37 
Cretins^ 117 

Crctc, 97« 106, 107, itd, 141, 160, 215, 118^ 

354, 186-287, 295. J?it. 197. 57 ^f 

Grime, in primitive socictics;, 51-33 


CrifiqtJC of Panr Re^ofij 547 
CrtJcCi Benedfitro, 749t 
Croesns (kre^-zdos), King of Ly db (570- 
546 BÆd. 289^190, 353, 354 
Cro-Magnons, 91^ 93, 94, 95^ 96, 97 

CrcMi,4i 
Crusadet^ I ±0 

Cniad«^ 479,756 
Crtrjr åtJisatiff 199 

CEcsias, Grcck bistoriart and pltv'sician £fl. 

400 wjc.), 283 

Culnjrc, defined, 

CultuTcfit primitive, see under Achcdcan 
Cnlcurc, Aurignacian Colmrc^ ete» 

Cunaxa (ku-nasd’å), 362', 3S2 
Curzon, George Natbaiiick Afarqucss Cur- 
zon of Ketllesion+ V^iccroy of India <1859- 

2915)^ 626 

Custom^ 16-27 

Cyaxares (5t-ix'-a-2iez>, Kbg af the Medes 
"(640-584 225, 183, 351 

Gybek (slb^-^-le), 6a, 200^ i8ø^ 196 
Cypnw, J4J+ 191^ 193, Z95 
Cyril, Su, Archbishop of Alexandru (376?- 

■m>< 

CvropjrJfjT 351 

Cv'ms the Grcat, King of the Medes and 
\hQ Pcitian$ (551-529 bæ^L 110, 181, 217+ 
-63, 287, 29a, 325*, 326. 327, 35^-^5h 
359, 378, 3S0, 38E 

Cynis the Vaimgcrp Petsian princC <424!^ 

401 fljc.), 362* 

Qiechodovakia, 94, 97 

D 

367 

OJitnum (dI-b6o-l5db>„ 840, 897-898 

Djigo (d1-gd>, Emperar of Japan £898-930), 

835. 

Dsniiya (dl-mya)^ 846, 85a, 886, 893 
Daiten (dI-rco'>, 92ot 
Dala i Lama (da-H la-mi), 507 
Ehnuira^ 38^ 79 

Damaskens, 267^ 296, 303, 317, 337, 756^ 896 
“Damascus^' srccl, 529 
Damayanti (då-rnå-v'ån-te') p 491, 564 
Dan, 299 

Dananu {da^-na-noo), Elamite general (ea, 
65D HjC,), 269 

Dance, origins oft 88; in Eg^-pr, t6&; in In¬ 
dia, 5fti-5»7* ia China, 721, 7x3; in Japan, 

Danes, 10 

Daniel, 213+ ^63* 340, 346,^ 351 
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Duuyil fdån^-é-yål) p son of Akbar (ca, 
1600)^ 4Pf 

Dantc, lee Alighltri 
Danubc Rivxr^ jyj 

Daric^ jyl * 

Danuj (då-H-us) I Kystaipcs; King of Ptr- 
sta (jii-435 B/i,), r9U 317^ 3^4- 

jy 5 ^ 35 ^ 359-3^ 3 ^ 355. 37 n 

373. 375^ I7S-379, 3S1 

Darius II Ochus, King of Persia (4^3-404 

Bj^>, 381 

Darius 111 Codomannu^, King of Pcrsia 
(338-330 363, 3 ei- 3 fi 3 

DannestL-Mr. Jamcs^ Fftnch critEc (184^ 
367* 

Danviiip Charles Robcn:> Englkk naturalist 

17, 84. 95, ^E7, 637, 69J 

Dasa-ratha (da-sha-rå^-tå), 567^ 56S, 570 
Daulatabad (doii-la-tl'-bad>, 4^1 
Davidp King of thc Jcws (id 10-974 Sjc,)t 
-■I lt 25?^ jtHi, 310. 311, 33ip 339, 

34 ' 5 > 374. J8i 

Davids, T, W. Rhys, linglisb OricnnJIst 

<1843-1922)^ 391*. 458* 

Dawn Alan, Piltdown Man 

Dav^'soiit CharleSp 9Z 
Daii^wn, Christopher^ 222* 

Di tnteilectm Enundirti&ttCf 8^7* 

Dcborah (dcb'^-^iå), HcbftiiV pfophctcss 

(i^th ctntury ISh 14 ^ 

Deccm (dcli'-k 5 n>, J94. J96, +56, 47j, 47^, 

555. 58‘ 

Decimal systenip iSo^ 527, 7S1 
Dedaration of Ind^ctidcnce^ diy 
Declajration of thc ^ghi:s of Alan, diy 

Degas, Edgar, Frcnch palmer (1834-1917)^ 
9J2 

Dcioces (dr-fi-s£t>^ Kmg of thc Atedes (fl. 
709 BÆ,}, 343 

Dclawarc Indlåns^ 21 
Delfe, 900 

Ddlii (dcll), 1, 393> 394, 4dO'46i» 4S3, 464, 

465, 4684 4^ 478, 4S4, 591, 592, ^07, So«^ 

610 

Delhi SuJeanacc, 460-464 
Ddilah (d6-lr-Ia), 340 
Delphjc Ofadcv 77 

Dela of thc Nilc, 137-130, 187 
Dtiticcer, 6 t>^ 127, 200^ 235+ 258, 595 
Dcmocrims, Grcet: phiiosopher (400?-3 57? 
Bx.), 519, jjfi. jj: 

Dc Morgan, Jacques, Frcnch archcologisr 

1857-1924}, 94, 117*, ur 

Denderah {daa'-dcr-’S}, tSj 


Dengj'o Dalshi (d 5 n-g)‘o dj-she), japanesae 
painler <ioth ceaniry}^ 903 
Denniark, 9Ø 

Dcr-cUBahri Cdir-cl-ba'-ré)+ 154 , i 8 j, 

189 


DerrripnW de fÉ^ypte^ 144 
Dcsmuiilins, C^amlJLep Frcnch icvolndonaiy 
(1762-1794), 14 

DetToEc .Musdom of Fiat Am, 591 

DcutcrononiVt 1-319 

(da-vå-dji'^-sez}, 400-491, 496, 586 
E^evadatta (di-vå-dåc'-ii), 436 
Dciftxyp John, 535, Øii 

Dhanamjaya (di^-nåm-jå-yå'), Indiaa dra- 
njatic [hcorlfit (ca. looo), 374* 
Dh^wantari (din-ii^an-ti-ré'}, Tndian phy- 
sician (ca. 525 ut), 530, 332 
Dh^rana (dår-å-ni), 544 
Dbnrrfia (dii^-ma) p 484, 487^ 488 
Dhinija^fhastra^ (dir^-niå-shas'-tråz) p 485-4^+ 
DKrlta-rashm (drF-iå-rash''-tra) ^ 562, 570 
Dbymj (dya'-nå)^ 544 

af if Mheiithrffpe^ lor^igé 
"Dkinond Sutra,'' 729 

Dichéns, Charles, English novelist (Tfiia-- 
1870), 883 

Dicca, Alt, 391J 

DSderot, Denis, Frcnch cncyclopcdisc (1713- 

17^ >p 639 

Dingiraddaniu (din-gi-rad'-då-aob), Sumer- 
lan pocc (ca. 2800 KeJ, jji 
Dhi tisffi (din i-la'-hj}, 47[i-j.7[ 

Dhksrd, 365 
Dlnkas, 60, 86 

Diodonis blculuSf Gretk historian (ist een- 

EU^' SjC,), 69, 1JS‘. 147, |jg*_ 

i6i, 1B3, :!4*, 167. 16^, jSj-, J3it. 384' 

Dxogcnes, Gnrck cyiuc phDosopher (c2^ 4ii- 

323 BÆ545 

Dlumeécs; 16 
DIonysus, 331^, 40j 



Disc^te «f tbe Frogrf« af tbe Sciema 

ATM ^rfSp 693* 

Dacf^ursés and DiaSague^, 665 
DcshoncsEVi tn pi Fxiitrivc societies, 52 
Divofce, in primitive societics, 49; m Su- 

meria, 130; jn Egypt, 166; tn Babylonia^ 

247 i ^ Judea, 336; In India, 494^ in China, 
792: in Japan, 924 

Poctrine of tbi Åican, 666, 672 
Do| Uand, 104 ^ 

‘^Dogs of Fo,^ 7i9 


INDEX 


Domcsricarion of ancrnals, tu primitive 
SQciericS, id prehistoric cuJnucs, 99-iao; 
Iei Sumerm, 12$^ J351 in Eg)'pt, 135; in 
Chma^ 774 
Domiruc^iis, 7&S* 

Dordognc, pr 
Donans, 215, 597 

''I>nublc standard,” origids of, 34“J5 

Doukhobor$, 49S 

Don iger Eitiprcss, sae 'Tzu Ha 

Dnitii^ in Indu. 571*177! in China^ 721-713; 
In 8B9-S91 

Draupadi (drou'-på-dé)^ 401^ 5^1, 570 
Dravidians, 61-61, 396, 397, 398, 406, 479, 

4 *J'. 593 > ^ 

Drearn of the Red Cbmiber, 718 

Drca^nics, 57-58 

DruidSite 

Dr^^dcn, John, Engll$h po« ioid dninatisr 
(idji-i/oo), 391* 

DuboiÅ, Jean Anroine^ French misaonaiy 
<1765-1848), J99% 480^ 484\ 4S6*, 491* 

49^^ Ht99, 515*, 531*, 521% 545% 615 

Duel, in primitive socictin, i8 
[>iuna$^ Alexandre, pere^ Frtnch navelist 
(1805-1870),, S85 

Dungi ^ 

6Æ.>, 115, 117, 135 
Dundccimal system, 79 
Durga (ddbr-ga'>p 509; also m K^Ji 
DKTga-Fwjij (du&r-ga''-pQ&-jfi') t 501 
Durkheim, Eniilc, 61' 

Dur-Sharrukin (d^r-ahar'-rdok-in), J« 
Ktiprsabad 

Durj'odhan^ Duiy'odhana (dd5r-y6'-da- 
m)t 5^1 

Du^yanti (dd&sh'-yån-te) 1 575^ 576 
Diisseldorf, 94 

Dutch, 6061 j, 804 

Dutch Easc India Compatiy, 857* 

Dutt, Narcndranath (dut, ni-Jnen*-dra-nat)| 
see Vjvekananda 

Dyaks (di'-akz)^ 15, 21, 55^ 54, 64 
Dyinantk, Sarasvaty (t^-yi'-nin-da, så- 
ras'-vi-tc)+ Indbn reformer (1824-1885). 

6i6t 

Dyatis pitur (dyous pi-rar'),. 60, 401 

E 

Ta (e''4), iit, 337, 

Eannatum <é4n-na-toom>, King of Lagash 
(ca. 28 c» bjc.)^ 153 
Earrh vvorship^ 6o^t 
East India Conipany, 479^ 613^14 


T 013 

Easrer, 79 

Easter Uland, 77^ 78+ 107 
Eastern Arthipelago^ 77, 78, 87 
Eastem Han Dynascy, 698* 

Ebers Papyrus, i3z^ 1B3 

Ecbatana (ck-bat'4må>, 127, 550, 351+ 362, 

579^ 4 41 

Ecclestasrcs, 259, i6i, a6i*, 529, 545, 546- 
349. 513 

École de tertréme Orienf, 604 
Eden, 61, 219 
Edffyins Story Bookr SØ4 
Edmiinds^ J. A„ 504! 

Edondtes, 285, 29&t ^99 
Educadon m primidve socielics, 74-751 jn 
SLuneria, 119; in Eg^Tat, J70-171; in Peraa, 
376; m indLii 485, 556-560; in. China, 661- 
66r, 799*800, 819^20; in Japan, 877, 916 
Egy-pt, 14% 47> 6i, 68, 9^ 97, loj, 104. 
irtS, 107, loS, 109, itd, J17, 119, liSt 133. 

*55. 137-117+ s^iS, izr^ 323-224, 22(5, 

127, 238, 247^ 248, 254, 263+ 2651 266* 267, 

26«, 370, 285,^ 28S, 289, i93i 295^ 296, 29S, 

joo, 301, 306, 507, 310, 313+ 318, 321, 324, 

329, 53 it ^Sh 354 . 3 ^^ 37 <i. 379 i iH 

393, 595, 400, 449, 479 531. 57^. ^33i 
728, 755% 891 

Ejjypf ffod Israel, 300* 

^'Eig'hr Iinmartals of ihe Wine Cnp,"^ 708 
ElghteencK Dynasty^ 151, i6o, 170 
Eightfold Way, 430, 447 
Ekken, Kiibara (ki-bi-ra ek-ken), Jipanese 
philosopfier {1650-1714}^ 861* 068-8^, 871 
Ekron (6k-råo), 312 
El (cl)+ 194, 197 

Elam (é-låm)^ loi, 105, loS, 10«, irj, 121^ 
113^ iiG, 133^ 219 251, 265, 168^ 270, 362 
FJamites, 117^ 113 

Elsgy Writieii rar a Country Churchynrdj 
313 

Elephanra Ce4l-fin'-ii)+ 594, 599 
Elephandne (cl-^-fan-irn6) ^ 185 
Eieventh DyTutsty {EgypOi^ 1S3 
Éiihu 345 

Eli jah (é-lT'-ja), ihc Tidibire, Hebrew 

prophec rranslatcd to beavtn (ca. S95 

313. 314. 315 

Eliot, Sir CharicS, 418*+ 434*. 544t^ 5^*^+ 
Hli^ Hebnew prophet (oa. 890- 

E40 3i2*p 314 

Elb-ibeih, Queen of England (1558-1605), 
4(59, 83S 

Elilotson, John, Englidi phj^ian (179*' 
1868). 53a 
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FJphiiKiortÉ, MauntsEUirt, Uritisk Cdorfai 
qdminismTur (1779-1859J, 474, 481, 614 
(é-loo'-ra)^ 601 
Klysiaci Ficlds^ laz 

Emcr$ad^ Ralph WiJdo, American phDos- 
opher and poet (iSoi-iWAi), 351, 415, 631 
E?ffhient P^mters of Ai! Agcj, 747 
timpcdDcleSt G-Tcck philnsophcr {d. ^oo 

515 

Lmpirc (Egj-pt), 151-, 154, 169. 17a, rgo, 

19J 

Eneyclopedk Erbanmea (i^th edition)^ 

I jtgi (cn^c) Ptrind <in Japan) ^ S55 
1^'du {cFi'-^T-dtM>, 151-554 
Ej^inrering, in Sumrria, 114, 133; In Égypt, 
159-1^; in Babylonia^ zi4f, 115^ 

Assyria, 174; in Persk, 35!^; in Tndiat 47a, 
6 oi\ in China, ^95^ 696.+ 774, 778 
l^gknd. 3, i4*, :e47, 191, -93, 3^5, 39^, 409, 
55 ^ 57S1 Si i. SS9, »04^ Sio, 
815*, 8i7t 830P Spia* %i+ 918, 9281 9JZ 
Englbih (language), 4udp 
EnpJish (rane), 500 
Enfil (cn'4il)+ 127 

£nlil-nadIn-apLi (cn-IH-na-dtn'-a-plc), fCIng 

of tiabyloinia (jizz-zn6 bjc.), 123* 

Enoch (c'-nult), 313+ 34^ 

Eoijutrt^s rnto Rciisi(fn jIBc/ Crtitur^, izz* 
Entemenu (io-ré-mt'-mDo), 154* 

Eømtbropia^ rtfc Piiidow'ii Alan 
Ephraim (c-lri-tni) (kingdcKm)i^ 315, 317, 
3^9 

Epinnncanbni, 195 

Epictinu, Grtek phllosophcr (340-170 ByC.)^ 

4iJ 

Ewh (é'-rÉk), set Unik 
lirøhkigal (Æ-rtsh-ké-gid), jjS 
Eiidu (cT-T^Jdo)^ ]i8, tjgip 12B, 133 
Esarhaddnn (c-s^-had'-dnn), King of As- 
syria (681-^ bx,)^ 268^ 278^ 181 
EschaiclogVi Surnnrian, 128-1291; Egy-prian, 
148, I49 p 150, zQz-zo4i Babylonian, 240^ 
Peraan, 370-371; Indian, 413-414, JI4-517; 
Chbrac, 784, 785; Japaner, 864 
EscorkE 

E^fdailc, JameSf Briiish p 5 >'nhulngcit (iSoS^ 

Eskimos, fl, (j. 17, jj. ji, 5;, jj, 54, jy, BS 
Essjs sitr ie Pjiif 391* 

Essaj's, Chmese, 719-721; Japantst^ 8S7-S89 
Esther, 303*, 333, 340 
£fj (c-tå), 851, 916 


Ethlopta, 2^9, 3 1 S 

l^iopians, 24*, 1464 ^15 

Euclld, Greek gcomcicr (ff, 300 bx), 240 

Euier, Lconaref, S^vtss niathcniadclan (17D7- 

1783). 528 

EuphraEcs River^ 138, 119, 1:4, 156, 1^4- 

rSa, tiS, 119*, izi, 126, Z27, 3 z8, 268, 299^ 

594 

EufipidcB+ G™k dramatis (480-406 bjcx), 
34i*. S?? 

EvCp 330 

EverymoTij BS9 

Esodus, thct 214, 30j*^ 301 

41-41 

lirZckiel (ca. 5S0 Bx), 31Z, 314- 

5^5 _ 

Ezra (e3E^-rå)+ Kebrew Eicribe and rtfomier 

(fi. 444 i^c,), 318^ 335 


Fabics, F.g>4>uan, 173; Babylonian, 150; In- 
dian, 378 

Fa-ldicn (fa-hÉ'^n), Chinese travelcr (fl, 
399-414)^ 451-45Z, 589 
Ffikh (få-kér^). 543^- 

Family, ^^55* in Sumerk, 130; In Ewptp 
164-166; in Babylcnia, 147; in Assv'ria, zyc; 
m Judea, 303, 333^334. 333-337; in Fenh, 
574i 37 S* in India, 492; In China, 789, 791, 

79^^ 795« 79+. 819; bi Japan, 860-861 
kardapiir -tiår-då^idor^), 589* 

Farghana (far-ga-.nd), 464 
Fars (fan:). 3^^!, 

Fansktan (far-sis^t^ )^ Fars 

FflTher, The, In primidve mcierics. 30-32, 34 
Failipur^Sikri {fåt-pdor-sTk'-rt), 4Æ7, 468. 

47 b 4 ®*P 6o7'6o 8, 6io 
Filtre^ Élit, 217 
Faust (Goethe), J74 
Fi>Tim cri^ydotn'). 5. 

FdliBh s7 

Feng Tap (fiing dim>, ciiii,™ sctesnfem 

FenoKosa, Emcst, 751, Sj,, ^ 

Fsr^n 

tomn of archrtccnmc fo^t, 

f97. J9*^S99r Soo, 601, 741 ^ 

Fm det foiu^ 66 
Fenstijsm, 67 

Fichw, Johsm. Gotdicb, Gemiin phJlos- 
cphcf (ijiSs-iaio), 5 j4 ^ 

Fi^on, EgjTitkn. ,75; Hcbrtw. jjo- In- 
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Fklding^ Henn', Engliili iiovcUst (1707- 
/7J4>. »0* 

Fif ih Dynasty (Eg\^t)t 161, iBi? 

fjjj. 5 +p 35 i 77 

iQ, 37, 60 

FiiiArtce, in Sumerii* 115+ 126; in Eg>"pi; nfc* 
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Hokusak Kacsiihika {hdk-do-si*é, k^t-sdu- 
hc-ka), Japancsc engraver (1760*1849), 
B85„ 901, 907, 908^10, 91J 
f/p/j (ho'-lc), 5U1 

Hdlm«, Oliver WendeU, M.D^ AmcHcan 
writtr (1809-1894), Si 
Hoty faruiiy (Raphacl), 759 
Huly Scpulchrc, lao 
Homer, id, 61, lodp 391, 400, 410, 71: 

Hoiud (ho-dSn), 641, 642, 645, 698, 73Sp 739, 

7 J 5 + 77 ^ 

Hongkong (horig-tong), 804, 805, $06, 809, 
810 

Honjo (hon-jo), 830 
] lanuJulu, 809 

Hor, Egypeian architcct (ca. 14JIU bæ:.), 206* 
Hurliiji (liur-t-n^jc), 738, B33, 894-893, 897, 

9 *J 

| loru$ (bdr-us), 198, 200-201 

Hosca (ho-'zf-i or hi^za'-a), Hcbrewprnpb- 
cc (ea. 785-725 HÆL), 317, 336 
HDsp[talIt}% In priniidi’e socictics, 54 
Hdccl-Djcu (Paris), 81 
Hotoke (hQ-[6~kå>p B40 
Hottentots, d, 4:, 43, 51, 65, 85 
Ilutto (boc-c6), JapanéSe ftaresman (died 
1651), B47 

Hoxrshaleshwara (hoi-slul-ish’^wa-ra) Tcm* 
pie, 6ai 

Hruiny, Frededie, 5S6 

Hsia (ihe-aK*) PyTlaSt)', 644 

Hsu Kuei {sh6-ah' gway), Qiinesc artist 

(1180*1230), 75 « 

H&ianfu (^c-in'-foo), 868 
Hsieh Ho (shé-a-ho), art ihcorist (6th cen- 
tury), 592*, 75: 

Hsien Feng (she-ån fung), Ghinwc emperor 
(1851*1861), 8od 

Hsien Tsung (she-ån d^dong) p Chincse tm- 
pemr (£06-821), 779 
Hsbig-shan (shing-^in) Tcinple, 750 
Hsidking (shln-jmg), 9:ot 
Hsiung-nu (shé-dong-ndo), 701 
Hsu Hsing (shdb diing), Chidtae radiuaJ 
(cs* 300 a4i,>, 685 

l'Jsiun (shwiii)j KIng of Ch'i, 685^ 685^86 
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Htusd Tsung (shwan sec Mine 

Htumg 

H^iin-tcc {sJiunnJiu), aposde of evil Cei^ 

305-3 J 5 

Hu Shili (hdb-^hOT Chincse litcraiy rc- 
fortiicr Sii-Szj 

Hua To (hwu do), Chintsc Eiiodic^ 

(jrd CHitufy,) 782 

Huan (hwan)^ Duke of Chl (685-643 njCL)» 

645'’-646 

Huang Tj (huang do), Chincsc CTupcrot 
(1697-3597 BÆ.), 643+ 659* 660-661 

Huber^ Sir William, Bridsb jud|^ iii India 
(cirly igeh oentur^O, 4^ 

Huen (h^vln) Mountain, 717 
Hughe^s Charles Evans, Ajncrican statesman 
and jurist (1861- )+ 919, 930 

Htll Szc (tvha-dzu), OlirLÉ: 3 u phillGtiDphof 
(jrd etnrury)^ 677 

Hui Tsuiig ivthå dz^ng), Chmese ctnpexor 

(noi-1115). 727, 75'!J. 751. 75?. 751 . 795 
Huldah fhwl -da), Hobrew prophctcas (ca. 
615 333 

Human sacridee, 66-67; SumerLi, 13S; in 
Ass^'m, 272; In Phocnick, 395; ui Syria^ 
297; in Judra, 5*^ 3*5 
HunianisniT 7 30 

Huinayun (lidb-ma-yoon')^ Mogul cmpcror 

(15JO-1542; 1555 -^ 55 ^). 47 ii ^7 

Humboldc, Friedrich Hcmrfch Alexander^ 
Kirim voUt Gefman seholar and cravelcr 
(1769-1B59) ^ 462 

Humthddr, Kad Wilhelm^ Baron von^ Gcr^ 
man statesman and philologist (1767-1835)^ 

5^5 

Hume, David, Scocch phllosophcr and hi$-r 
rorian {1711-1776), 418^ 434 
Hung Hsiu-eh^uan fhdong sc-oo chwan), 
Tat-p^ing leader (died 1664)^ 805 
Hung Wu (tiDong w6o)+ Chinese emperor 
(1386-1399), 686 

Hunis 15^. 45 ^^^ 45 ;!^ 451 ^ 59 *. ^ 5 ^ 7 ^^ 
Hunting, in prinntive soclctlts^ 6^7, 24, 30, 

33; in Babylonla, 326; in Assyria, 216^ 229, 
37S, 279; in FersiiK 578; in India, 477 
Myahi-TjTTJ^mhu (hya-kdo^nln-ish-do), B79- 
8»o 

Hydaspes {hi-das*-pcz) RiveTt 445 
Hyderabad (hi'Hdisr-a bad) + (cit%') „ 393 
Hyderabad (siate), 589, 600-601 
Hygienc, in Eg>TJr, 183-184; tn Judea^ 331; 
jn PcRia, 373'374i Jn India, 497, 498, 521; 
in China, 7S2, S55 

H^'hsof (hlf-iua), ihe, 24*+ 151, 154 160, 
166, 177, 233, 327, 300, 301 


Hyj}^ tø the Sun^ ryS, 206*210 
Hyjpitla, G reck philocsoplier and mathema- 
Tjcian (?-4i5)p 216 
Hv’pnodsm, 331 

Hji-staspes (iiis-tas'-péz>+ father q| Ehirios I 
Cca. 550 BÆ.), 364 565* 


I 

lamblichus (T-im^-blf-kiTs), Syrlan philoso- 
pher (fl. 325), 179' 

Iberians, 10 


Ibratiim (fb'-ri-hém) H, Sultan of Dclhi 

(1517-1516), 464 

Ibsen, Henrik, Norwegkn poet and drama- 
dst (1828-1906)^ 58, 692 
Ice Age, 91* 

[celand, 107 

Ichikawa {eeh-c-ka-wa), Japanese phUcfiD- 
pher (s7th cennLry)+ 865 
I~Cbmg (o-jing), 650-651, 664 785 
letinus, Greek arcHitecr i(L 45a mæ.), 141, 

Tgorocfip 45 

Tkhnacon (ik^-na-ton), sii Amenhocfip IV 
Hi (^ 4 c), 798 

flhd, 250^ 310, 561, 564, 891 

hftari-yalii (e-ma-re-j a-kéj, 900 
Imhotep (irii-hn'-wp)^ Ej^’ptian ph^iolm, 
ardiitccr, and statesman (ca. 3150 bÆt)* 
i 47 » » 9 ^ 

fmhation of Cbrist, 570 
fji ÅtsTrioriat/i^ S78 
/iTÆn^yogd (in^'-na-yD^-rgå), 512 
Inazd Nirobc (i-na-tsd nc-to-bé)^ Japanese 
publicist (died ^933), 847^ 

]ncas,4i 

Incest^ ^n Egypt, 164; in BabylonU, 131; in 
IndJa, 401 

India, 34+ 47, 60^ 61, 93+ 94, 99*^ 103, 104, 
id 8, ri6, I E7, 135, 144, 206^ 321 *, 


247. ^74 ^ -86, 292, 312*^ ^19^ 353^ 
355 i 3 ^ 8 , 359*, 363, 372, 3B5, 391-633, 6^p 
744 t 779 - 78^. 804, &15, S75, 891, 

928 

meaning of, 393* 

Ind an NationJ Congress, 613, 625, 616 
Indian Ocean, 703 

Inetiarø, AnieHcan, i, j-«, «, 9, ij, 44, 15, i«, 

17, iS, Ji, IJ. S7, J». J|, 4,^ 4J, 

49 ' Sh 54 . S^. flo, 61. 7|, 77, Sj 
Tndo-Chin^, 604, 698, 7A7. BoA, 918 

Indp^Europcans, jSj, iSfi*. 191, jjo. 

Into (m'-dra>, iSy, 397t, 40j, 

Ind^ (m'-diis) River, 355, 393, 3974;, 440, 
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Indusiml RwoJudon, 30*^ 70, ^ ^ 159^ 
-7+ 47 ®» 4®<^ <S=3p 769W 805* 

fndu5try% 934,; in SuiTKzia, 134-^13j; in 

Eg>pr, i57-i6i; Ln Babyloniav 337; in As^ 
sjTia, 274; in Persk, 357-358; in [ndia, 400* 
479» in Chltia^ 77^77 *. 815 p *n Japan, 919- 

9-0 

Incni (T-nå-nÆ), Egj^pdaa architcct (ca* t53» 
B-t), 192 

Infant fetns (RefLi)^ 759 
TnfanTJcidc> In priininve socients, 5a 
Initladon ntes, 75 
Ink^ 17 i 

Inkyo Cln'-kyo) , Emperor of japsrt (412- 
45 ^)t S92 

Innini (iri^-iifn-c), 137 
tnouyCf iVi&rqnis Kaoni (in^oo-yé, ka-^ 
fnb), JapiiiÉSC soitcsnian (i 339 'i 9 i 5 )t 9J6i» 

Tnqiiuijtion+ Holy* 4^9, 524 
fnr^t (jn-ro) » S95. 

Iminn^ttom øf Ftah-bøtép^ 193-194 
Inrcrgbcial Stages, 91" 

[ntcrrucional Exposliioii of Persian Art, 
London (i93iJt 37B* 

tonia, 264+ 290, 355 

Itjncins, 479 

Iphigtnia, 6 ^ 5 ^, 197 

Ipuw er t94, 195 

Iran (é-ranO. ijS; tee Persk 
Irankn Plateau, 117 

[nq W-nik") 117 

[raq ELspedinon of Univcrsicy of Qu- 

cago, 274 “ 

Inq Museum, Baghdad^ iJ4* 

Ireland, 58 
Trish, ro 
Inon Age, 104 

Iroquois indians, 14, la, 34 tfi 

Isaac^ Hebrew patxiarclt, 66 ^ 297, 337 
Tsalah (j-za-å)^ Hebrew prophet (fl. 730 
bjc,), 210, 235, i6ip 301, 3iip 317-3211* 334 

534'. 34 b J^ 5 t 4 ^ 2 * 

I5C (J-sc>, BBo 

ishil, Viscounr KJkufiro (o-shé-c^ kc-kdb- 
jc-ro), Japamse sratesTEian ), 

929 

Ishtar (ish'-car), 123, 127^ 100^ 334, 135- 

2315* 238'339^ ^47. 25b =53> =<56, 294- 

341 

Ishvara (^'-v-a^rå), 54«, 530 
Tshvara Krkhna (Mi'-vå-tå krish-nå). Tn- 
diaa ncllgioiis tcacLier (jch tennijy^J^ 536^ 


Isifl (c'-Kin), tij 

Isis {i'-sis), I @5, 20Q-201 

Islam (i^laniO, 3 >t 39- = 47 . 514 

Israel <fz*-rå-él), 315*5 also ree Jeut-s 

Issus (is-sQs), 37|\ 583 

Iralkns, 279^ J 97 

Italy, 91, 97, 99*, loS, 152^ 215, 293, 555, 695P 
731a, Bu 

Ito, iVfarquis Hirobumi (c^o, hé-ro-boo- 
mo), Japanese statesman (1840-^909), 916^ 

Itu Jiosai (c-t 5 pn-si), Japnesc philosopher 
(1617-1705), 871-875 

ko Togai (é-c6 i6-gf). Jap anese philosoplicr 
<1670-1736), 873 
[ttagi (k-^ii-gé), 600^1 
Itif pTfniJ? jrøffjj (yib p«^-mJ nok'tis), 38, 
J! 45 . 4 ^* 

hvasa MatabeL (e-AV^-sa ms-ta-ha), Japanese 
plinter (1578-1650) p 907 
Jytmitsu (é-yc-mit^^sdo), Japanese sba^m 
<1623-1651), 843, 847, S93 
lycnari (i-y6-iia-ré), Japanese rAogtiiii (17B7- 
1836) p B61 

Iv^cnobu (c-yÉ-ua^rdo), Japanest støgim 
(1709-1712), 886 

]}xsada (6-yå-sa-da), Japanese ibos^tn 
<1853-1858), 915 

lyevasn (é-yé-yisSo), Japanese shagim 
(1605-1616), 838, 841-843, 146-847, 849, 
850, 877* 886.889.894. 695, 905, 914 

I)'cyoshi (é-yé-y'^sh-c), Japanese sbogim 
(1837-1852), 915 

Ijtanagi (c-73-na^6), 829, 875, 892 
Izainnii (c-ta-na-mc), 829, 875, 891 

J 

Jabali (ja'-bade), 461 

Jacob, Hebrew patnafch, 41, 510, 314** 334. 

3j6^340 

jacobi, H., 419* 

JacobinSp 19* 

Jade, 757 

Jagdnnatfi f'uri < |å'-gari-iiar-pd&rl), 599 
Jal^ara (ji-hå-nar^-a), daughier of Shadi 
Jeban (ca* 1658), 474 

JaJmlm (jf-niTn-S), Indian ftllgiaus reacfier 

{4th ccnniryp BjC, ?), 545-546 
Jamism 419P 420-422, 459, 469,471, 

508% 520, 529, 554, S97f 598^ 599^ ^ '^oi, 
626 

Jalpur <jr-pdor), 393, 585 
James r, Eiigland and VI of Scot- 

land Ci 5 fi 7 rS]. i6ci3[Ej-i625)i 317 


INDEX 


James, Villiam, Ainericiin p^xliolcigist 

Jamsetpur (jani-shOd-poor*), 6ii 
Jariak<a> 414, 5^7-5^^ 

Japan, 3, 4;, 9«, 103, i6i, 184, 19a, 

449, 450, joi, 504, s^r 577. 5Wi J95. 59^i 
dca, 62(1, rijj, 646+ 7jQt 7 j6, 738^ 753^ 75J, 

757t 77^» 79 ^^* S&7^ 8d8, 810, S13, 

8J4, 815% 

Japan^ Enipcror 59 
Japanese, sji 
Jastrow, Mnms, ^43* 

/dfjJtdf (ja''-tå“t;i) books, 413^ 578 
Java, fljp 92, 391, 451, J94, 395, 602, 603 
Jaxancs (jåx-ar'-rci:) River, 353 
Jayadeva <ji-yå-da-vå) t Indian pott 491, 
580 

JefTcrson, Thomas. Presidenr of the United 
States (1743-1825), 304 
Jchangir (jå'h3iT"-geJr) ^ Mogul tmptror 

(i6(?5-i627>, 47*-473t 4®°* S 7 ^ S^ip 

608, 609 

Jehoiaktni <j é-hoi'-å-kini>» King of Judah 
(608-597 Éjc,), 321 

Jchol (rcK-h6[IJ)i 80^ 931 

JchnA’ah (jé-ho^’-vii), ste Yahveh 
Jenghia; Khan, see Ocoghis IChao 
JexciikiaJ^p Hebre^v propher (d, 600), yr2, 

315, 322-314. 4ii* 

Jcricho, 300, 302* 

Jcnisalcm, 267, 29S, 3^7^ 3*4^ 3^5+ 

316, 317, 3zi, 32J, 324* 325, 116, 3i7-3i8, 

3314*, 348. 3B4. 606 
Jesuits, 94, 469, 76!(, 788. 1^, 877 
Jcwclty', ii3 primitive iUxricTies, 86;; In Su- 
rtieriå, 119* 130; in Egypi, 1^170, 192-192^ 
in Babylonia, 2545 In Assj'ria, jiiy, 278; in 
PcrHia, 37S; in Endla, 499, j8j; In CKina, 

7J^ 7J7 

Jnvtsh Ejicychpedhy 306* 

JeuTt, 62, 117, 118, 213, 217, 2 i8, 234, 235, 
336, 242, 245, 363, 267, 168, 2*4, 287, 197, 
398, 299-349. 3^7+ 

Jeztbcl (, wifc oi KIng Ahab, (ca. 
875-850 nj2.), 317* 

Jminm (pm-oioo), cnipcror of Japnn (660- 
585 n^c,), S73 
fhtas (ji~nås>,4zo 

fhitoihotokt (jTn-to-shu-tu-kÉ!), 886 

Jippensha Ikku (jé^pon^shå Tk-oo), japan- 
csc novclisc (diea 1831), 883 
Jbw C|e-3M>, 864 

Job (pbj, 259, ;6i, 343'34^- 3^ 

JofFe (y6f-fa>, Riukuh diplomaT: (died 

ca. 1928), 8 ji 


Johnson, Samuel, English aurhor and Icx- 
icograplier 0709-1784), i\ 681 
Johitr <jb'-htKir), 456, 495 

Jojaku <}o-ka-kob), Japaoese wo<HlatrH'er 
(i3tb centuryO, 897* 

Jokai (jp-ki>, Japanesc vvoodcarver (ijtii 
certtuury), 897* 

jonatliaUt son of Klng Saul fca. 1010 n.c,)p 
304-305 

JoneSp Str WiUlajni English OiJcntalist 
(»746-1794), 391*, 406, 574, 578* 

Jonsun, Beu, Englisli pote and dramådsc 
C1574-1637), 63^ 

Jordan River, 

Joseph, Hebrew pamarch (ca. 1900 bjcl), 
34 ° , 

Josephine, ninprcss of the Frcnch (1763- 

1814), 246 

JnsephusK FJavius, Jcsvish libtorlan (37-96?), 

*79- ^99; 30i_tp 307, 383 

Joshtia (]6sh'-u-å), Hebrew Icadcr (died ct- 
1425 30J 

Josbh {jo-s?-å), King of the Jews (641-610 
Exl), ;o3% 320-321, 318, 333, 364 

Juangs^8 

Jubilee, 

Judah (kingdcini)r 315, 317, 311, 322, 323l^ 

3^9 

Judea, 63. 21 S, 399-349, 412*. <5^5* 

Judges (of [sracl), 304 

Jutgtrnaur, 5:0* 

Julian calendar, 181 

Juma Alasjid niås'-jcd), 6o3 

Jumna <)ujn'-ni) River. 393. 460, 474. 479, 

Jupiter^ 401 

K 

Kj fkii), 148+ J49, 150, lu; 

Kaapiru (kåi'-pé-rob), Egy^ptlan official. 186; 

alM ftff Shcik-cl-Bclcd 

Kablr (kå-bér')„ Indian poet (1440^ 1518), 
47 <k 5 ^ 3 p 581*5^3 

Kir^jfki S/fjAffi (ka-bob-lic shc-bl), 890-891 
^bul (H'-bool), 117, 4(i4 

kadéHh (ka'-desh),. 213 

KaertfcpftT, Engdbnceht, German botanÉr 

and travclcr <1651-1716), 853, 86z 
Kaffire, 35+ 42, 45^ jj, ^ 

Kaga (ka-eå), 900, 901 

K:^ no-Cliif-o (ka-g-j nu^he-v6), Ladv', 

Japanese (i7éi3-i 775), 858, 88a 
Kagawfl, To^'ohiko (ka-gd-wa to-yd-hé-ko) t 
_ Japan«c sociaJisr, 911 

K'alfeng (kJ-fung),. 727 
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Kaikcyl 56S 

l^ilpha (ki-luh'-å) Templer 601 
Kikicmon (ki-ké-yå-n>ån>, japancse potter 
(cd+ låso^f 900 

Kala-at-^crghac , jes 

Ashiir (city) 

Kalakh <kå-lakhOt 378;, 179* ^Iq 

KaJgati (kal-^an)^ 9^1 

Kalhana (kåP-hå-nå), Tnilian hisioriiii^ J79 
Kali 459, 5t>i, 509, 511+ 519, 

530, 617+ 

Kalidasd (kiL-lc-da''-5a>^ Indian poet (ca. 

45^ 45=. 571. J74-iA 57^ 
KaLngas (kaMin-gåi), 44^ 

Kali-yuga (ka-lfi-yob'^-gå)^ jij; 

Rallen, Hora« iVI^ 343^ 

Kaips (kål'-på)^ 513 

Karnaktiia (ka-mi-koo-rå) ^ 4jo, S30, 837, 

391, 8g4+ $95, S98, 905 

Kamakiira BakufUj 837 
Kat^f^sjitra i ki-n-iå-sw'-'tra}, 490 
Kaioatari (ka-mi-ta-rch Japaner statesmaa 

W- 853 

KanibLrunap 57 

Kamchadak Oram'^hå-dalz) ^ 45, 53 
Kamchatki (kafn-chåt'-kå), 89$ 

Kami (ka-nié), 840 

Kamo no-ChomeJ (ka-md nd-chd-ma), Jap¬ 
anere er^ybe <iij4-i:i 6>, 853^ 888-889 
Kamo (ka-må) Tcmple^ 883 
Kanada (ka^-nå-då), Tndian pkUinsopher 
^{datc unkno\&Ti)^ 538, 539, 536^ 546 
Kanjirak (ka^nir^-åt), 599 
KanarMc (ka'-ni-réz)^ 5^5 
Kanauj (kå-noui^>, 452^ 453 
Kandahar <kån-då-har)^ 391 
Kandy (kåm'-dc)^ 4j3, 536, 5%, *>3 
Rang Tch (king da), 931; alM ure P"a Yi 
Kongakii^ba (kan-ga^la5{>'‘^hå) scholara, 874 
K'ang-hsi (kang-shé), Chincse emperor 
(1691-1712), 739, 751, 75S, 7^-7 ^i 77 *p 

^788^, 795 

Kangra (kang-ra), 591 
Kantshka (kan'-ish-l^>, King of tlie Kushans 
{ca. iio), 453-451, 504, J06, 571, 594, 78S 
Kano Masanobu (ka-n6 ma-a-nd-bw), 
Japanne painter (died 1490)+ 905 
Kano Mcitundbu (ka-nd md-cd-nd-bdd), 
Japancse plnter (r476-i5S9>, 905 
Kano School (of Japanesc paJoiing), 843+ 
902*^ 905-906 

Kano Tanyu (taii-yQd)^ Japanese patnrer 
1601-1674)+ 

Kano Ycirokn (ya-lo-koo), Japanese afchJ- 
tecc (154^-1590), 905 


Kanru (gnn-soo) ^ 755 

Kant, [n [manuel, German philosopher (1724- 
346, 410+ JJE1+ 516% 538, 547, 549, 

551% 55^1 ^ 7 ^ 

Kantain Ckan'^-tå-ra), 154 

Kanthaka (kån'-td-ka) + 416 

Kao Tsu (gou dzoo), Cbincse emperor 
(136-194 69B 

Kan Tstt, Ctuncso Emperor {618-917), 7®^ 
Kapila (ka-pT-li), Tndhfi Sankhya ph^oso- 
pher (ca. joq bæ), 53*-f4it 547 

KapUavasni (kå-pT-la-^'is'-too), 411+ 423^ 439 
KaracKi (ki-ra'-ch£), 393, 594 
Karakhan (ka-rå-kan'>, Lco+ Rnssian diplo¬ 
mat; 811 

Kardunlarli (kir-ddh-né-Mh), 223* 

Karle (kar'-lÉ), 597+ 598 
Kirrrna {ldr'-iTia)+ 427, 435+ 509+ 514-516+ 
55«?. 553 

Kantia-yoga {kit^-nii j^d^-ga), 512 
Karnak (kar^-nåk)i 140, 142-141, 144* 14^, 

Eji. ijjp iSf, 189+191, 206, 134, 179, 744; 

buildings ar: Festival Elall of Tfiurmose 
nr, r4i, 1451 Hypost>-li! H1II+ 143, 313; 
obdisks of Qucen Har5liepsur+ 143+ 133; 
Promenade of Thutmosc IIK 1431 lyj; 
Tcniplc ol Amon, 141 i Tcmple of Piah, 

14) 

Katrikcya (kar-ti-ka^-y'^)+ 507 
Kashgar (kash'-gili^>, 761 
Kashfiiit tkaiih-mef) + 391, 479, 585 

Kasslter (ka5'-^ts)+ ija, 222, 213^ 127, 348^ 

157 t 2«^ 3577 

Kasrurtfai (kås-toor'-bl), wifc of M. IL 

Gandhi, 628 

(ka-tå-ka-na) script, 876" 
Katavi2fiia+ Sen (ka-ta-^^-ri]^ scn)+ Japanese 
conimunist (dled 1933)+ 921 
Katbj Upimixbad (kl-tå*^ oo-pån'-lrstiad)+ 
405 

Kaihxl (kå-4c'-i), 495 

K^haSiirit^gara (kå-^a^så-fit-så^-^a-ri), 579 
Kourhjrjj^j (kou'-shj-ii-ki) UpantshjJ^ ji8 
Kauid)'^ Ghanakyi (kou-iH-yå cha^nik- 
yi)p Indlm sratesman (ca« 112-298 bæ). 


+ 4 ^ 44 ^ 

Kc K’jng (ka kang)^ Confucian dbciplo 
(ex. 500 BjtL)^ 672 

Ke Loo (ka Idd), Gdnfuolan disciple (ex 
JOO BÆ>p 667 

Kea Kwei (ka-yå kwå}^ Chioese scliolar (jst 
centurjO, 665 

Kcats^ jE:]hn+ L^glbh pocz (1795-1821), 611^ 

7*3 
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Keifci (ki-kc), list of ttic Tokog^iwa fJbc?- 

gtim (iS66^iE6S)^ 9it£ 

Kcion (ki-on), Japincsc paLlu^^^ (ti. 

904 

Kciscr, Aahricgt dc, Dutch ccmnic irrJsc 
{ijth ccotuj^O, 90a 
Ktith, Sir Aftnor, 99 

Kcnzin Japincsc potter (r66];- 

J74}), 9 « 

Kcplcr Joliiniif Gcmiin istmnDmcr ([57I* 
i6;$o), 60 

(ki'-rå-yå), see Pcyn 

Ket (ket)^ Ml 

Keysfcrlmg, Count Hermann, 4J5f» 534, 554*, 
639 

Khafre (l;i*-fr 3 )+ KLtig of Egv^pr (3067-joii 
i4;S, I50 k 186, zBj 
KliarosihJ (kå-rosh'-cc) script« f$6 
Khckhcporrc-Snnbij (kc-k£-paj^-r 4 son^bOTJ, 
EgTi^piuTi schnlir (& 2x50 Bjc-), 17S 
Khi-%ijaTi 

Khmers (ktnaiz), 604-605^ 606 
Khjiuiti (knd6m), 185 
Khnumhotep (Icndbm-ho'-tcp)« King of 
Egypt (d* ziSp 190 

Kborissui (ko-ras-sin^) * 761 
Khordah /livjri (kdr'-da i-v&'-ia), jSjt 
KJiorsabad <kor-sa-b 5 d'>, i66*^ ;79t jBo 
K horan fkxV-tln^), 594,. éo?t 
K hn (kd€>)^ 688-9 

Khosrou (kus-rdb*) 11 + of Persta (590^ 
628)+ ^ 

Khufu (koo'-foo>, Ksng of Egj-pt <4098- 
307J 147, 149« 150« i9r, J9J 

Kbusru (kufi-n 3 &) ^ son of JchingLr (ci+ 
■Éiq), 47a 

Kiiothow (jyoa-|a')i 806 
Kimlnuro (kc-mc-ini-ro>, Japinoic scuiptor 
(d, 747), 897-898 
King James Version^ 517^ 341 
Kings (book), 35^9 

Klngshfp^ in Sumcni« 1:16- In Egypt, 

163-164^ in Bibylonia* 13&« 131-233* 234; in 
j\fisj‘na, 266, 173; tn Persb, 360-361; in 
indi^ 442-443^ 482-483^ Id China^ 797-7^ i 
in Japan* 834 

Kintsubo (kc-rdt-s^jb-bå) ^ 8S2 
Kirti Shri Ra)a Singha (knr"-ti skrG ri ''43 
sTng'-Ka)* King of Ceylon {xBih ccnmryOi 
603 

Kish {kish)* jiR, 120, 117, ^-i,^ J95* 

Kitabatikc (kk-a-ba-rå-ka), Japaricse schol- 
ar and histnrian (B. 1334^ 88 * 

Kluiis (kc-cinit'), 721-721, 760“ 


KiEasatn« Baron Shcbasabiira {kTr-^sa-to, 
shc-tiå-Ki-bdb-ro), japincsc scientist {1856- 


Kicchen midderLS, 9$« loi 
Kiyonaga ^ ké-yb-ni-gi>, japanese engraver 
t3 742-i8i4)p 908 

Knemhotep (kncni-lid'-r^)l * Eg^'ptbn 

_iS7 

Kube (kb-bi), 91a, 92! 

Kobo rbii.ihi (ko-bo dT-sbc)* Jipinese saini 
and iitiiit, founder of Siitniolstii {^di een- 
cur>'>p 864^ |;97*, 903 
Kohac (ku-liir), 614+ 

Koheleth (ko-hÆl''-cib.>, 346* 

Kohlp 169 

Kojiki (kb-jc-kc)* 874-^5, 

Kokei (kb^kå)^ Japancse woodciTi'fir (ladi 
ccnturyOi 897* 

Kuken (kb-kcti)* Empress of Japan (749- 
7 J 9 ; 7*5-770) f 861 
Kokinshu fkb-ktn-sJidb), 8784* B79 
Kolben, Peter, German luturalisr (1675- 


J7107+52 

Kon in (koHruln)* Emperor of Japan (770- 
781)^ 850 

Kotim (bor-Sn'>, +£3, ^ 470, 474, 47^, 

565* 6fl9, 6x6 


Korea (kbr-c^-a>, ^94^ 602, (598* 705, 

730, 767, 773, Sod« 829, 831, 832* S33, 83% 
® 75 + ^ 77 *^ ® 9 ii fl?X4i 1?^ 903* 918, 919« 

9 ^ 927* 


Korln, Ogita (ko-rin b-gi-ca), Jap^ese 
painter (1661-1716>, 900. 906 
Korvouva* j7 


Ktasala (k 5 *-sa-Jå)^ 567. 
Oudh 



p S^l ilso lec 


Kose no-Kanaoka (kb^jl nb-ka-ni'O-fca) , 
Japanese paSnter {<:□. 950), 903 

Kotsuke no Suké (kbt-sdo-ka nb sbb-ki). 
Japanosc noble {died 1703), 848-849 
713 

Koyci^ (kb-yet-sw)* Japanese painter (d- 
160a), 906 

K-Oyoisu-Korin School (of Jipinjcsc palnr-- 

ing). 906 

Kcnosifi (kb-yb-Æi), 864 

Krishna (krish'-nå) (god), 403, 307-jofl; 51 x , 

5 * 5 - 5 **^ 57 <V 617% *^5 

KrisEini (mbe), 403 

Krishna deva Ray-a tkrTsb^^ni d|^-vi ra^-yå). 

King of Vija^^nagar (1509-15^9) t 457 « 4y8 
Kroen, Adulf, 893* 

KsJumyas (kshi^^rT-via), 359*, 398, 499P 
4^9* 4=4. 45 J» 4 ® 7 t 5 * 5 f 5*7 
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Kuan Qiing (g^van Frimt Alijiister 

of Ts'i Cfl. 6 A^~ 6 ^ 79^ 

Kti^g Hsu fgw^fling shoo), QilnMc cmpenor 

(i$75-j9oft]i So7^ 810 
Kuan->^n (gw^-yiii)+ 740^ 751, ySd 
Kubltii Khan (Itob'bli khan), Chonese cm- 
pcror <1269-1x95)^ 6 ch^ 606, 711^ 742, 76ip 
763-766, 767, 777^ 778* 779, 790. »37. 
Kubus,: I 
Kukis;, 67 

Kumara (koo~ina^-rs)i King of Assam (ca* 
630). 454 

Kumazawa Bsiuun (hcHO-mi-itS-wå ban-z^l+ 
Japaner philosopher (1619-1691), 871-87^^ 

^77 

K'ung (kobng) (famiiy), 639 
K’img Chi (kobng jé), Chm«c sagc, grand¬ 
son of CcKflfucius <c?u 470 B.c,), 66|-666, 
676-677 

K'ung Ch^iu (koong ché-6b^), Coti- 
fuciiu 

Kling Sun Lung (gdbng sobn lu&ng), Ctu- 
nese sagc («^ 415 b.c.), 677^ 679 
K"ung Tao-fu (itd&ng don fQo)^ GhioÆse 
diplomat (fl. 1031), 721-721 
K'iing-fu-'Ut (kd&ng-fob-dzfi) p rc'f Con- 

fuciiis 

Kuo Hsi Cg\ii'6-shc), Chincse paiocer (boro 
ito(i>„ 750 

Kuo K^ai^hih (gTvå-kI-j|ib). Cbiritse pauiwr 
(fl. 164), 746-747 

Kuo Tsi-i (gTiVo dic-^)p Chioesc general 
755). 7^0 ^ ^ 

Knwwmoijfg (gwo-mm-dangi, Si 7 
Kurdistan (koor-di-^tanO t 35^ 

Kurds (koordz), 266 
Kuma (kdbf'-oåJ, uB 
Kirrraf (kdor'-fil), 581-ySi 
Kurus (kdo'-rdbz), 561-562, 565 

Kushans (kdb'-shanzK 45®« 

Kutani {k6b-ti-nL0+ 900, 

Kuib-d Din Aibak <kdbf-oob-5&d dm 
rbåk), Sultan of Dclhi (ixo6-ino)t 4^^+ 
607 

Kutb-.Minar ^kd&t'-obb mi-nir'), 607 
Kuvunjik (kdb-ydbn^'jik), jee Nioeven 

KtotEtetzk (kobz-nySiak^) + 93 : 

Kwannon ^kwin-non), 833, 66+ 

Kyogen (kyo-gen), 889 
Kyoto (kyo^o), 749*1 834, 835, S40. 851- 
S53, 855, 860. 86j*, 866. 871. 377. SSo, 

S94, 895> 898, 9ot»t 90J, 9051 90^. 

Kyoto, UrhiXrtit>* of, 9:6 
Kyushu (kydb-shobJi 938 


L 

La Fontainc (la fon-ten), Jean de, French 
fabulist (1621-1695), 175 
La Tine, 104 

Laban (lå'-ban), Jacob's £aiber-iit-lflw+ 41, 
310 

Lacquer, 73*^37. »94 

Lagash (lå'-gash), iiS, 120+ iii| iiit 1^7. 

1^9 

Lahore fla-hor^), 392, 472, 594, 614 
i^kc dwcJlcry, the, 98^^ ioi> 103 
Lahe of tbc Dredj 0/ Rjm*r, 581 
Laksbman (låksk'-niån), 569 
Lakshmi tlåksh-nié'), 509 
I^itovistitra (la'-lc-ra-vis'-tå-ra), 423* 
Lamartk, Jean Bapdste de Moner, Chevalier 
de, Frcnch mturallst <1744-1829), 538 
Lamentadons, 3 24 
Lancasturc, 920 

Landcchov Spanisb sailor {fl. 1596), 843* 
Lander, Richard, Engllsh cravekr (1804- 

i8}j)t +J , 

Landqr, Walter Savagc. English man of let¬ 
ters (1775-1B64), 683-^ 

Language^ in prinittivc societics, 74^ 

in Sumeria, iifl*g in E^pt, 145. 175-^731 
in Babylonia, 249-250^ m Assj'rå, ;66; in 
Judca, '303; La Persb, 35^557^ ^ ln£lia^, 
39 jV 405-406, 555-55^! in China, 74, 771- 
773; in Japan, S76-S77 

Laji^g, Robert, American stansntan (1864- 
1918), 929 

LatHtse <lou'-dzu)^ Chinese sagc (604-517 
B,t:^), 77, 412', 419, 651, 652-658+ 66ip 66j, 
670, 677, 684* 690-693, 772, 785, 786 

L5Lpiace+ Pierre Simon, French astopnomer 
and mathcmatician (1749-1817), 5^7, 538 

Larsa (lir'^^å), 118, 123, 234 
L(ut JudgmcTrt <iV 1 ichelangelo), 749 
LitFt St^pptr (Da Vinci), 97, 590*^ 749 
X^tin (language) + +d 6 
Laeouretre. K, S„ 80 j " 

Laiiri\rq (ldr'-é-yå)+ 596 
Laiissélp 97 

Law, 135; lo primidve sociedes, 25-29; in 
Suineria+ 120-121, 127; In Egy^pt, 161-162; 
In Babylonb, 155, 119+ 220-221, 230-132; 
in Assyria, a72; in liic Hicdie |LiripLre+ 
;87i in'judca+ ^28-3 39; in Pereia, 361, 374; 
in trtdii, +44, 4S3-4SS, 491, 495; in Cbina, 
646-647, 797 

Lazarus,6i4 

Le Sage, Alaln René, Frcnch novdat and 
dnunattst ( i668-J 747 ? t 8^5 


036 
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l^gue o( Nncions^ i2, 951 

Lciguc of Itkc Iroquois, n 

Leah {iC-å), on^ of Jacob's wivcs, 41+ 43<4 

Lebunoii (Ifib'-i-nun),. 154, ^9^11 ^96, t^Sj 

Ledotix« L. 906* 

LegaLiscs, <^74-675 
Legge+ James, Biiiish oricnulist 
665 

Lelbnkz, GorrHcd AV^ilh^:liti+ Baron von* 
GcmiJii philosophcr anJ niaLhenudcLm 
(1(546-1716), 34^, 5t6V 5|6, 695, 775 
Leipzig,6p5 
L? ninos, 95 
Lcnguas, 50 

Lenin wo?« de j^aerre of AHadimir Ulysmav^ 
B,ii^kn Sovke Icadcr (1H70-1924J, 314 
LconaidOj ses A'lnci, Lwinardo tk 
Leopold T, Holy Roman rjnpcror 

Lepdus, Karl Richard, Gcrman philologEsr 
<iBij-i8 ^S4 )+ idj' 

Les Eyzrcs, 97* 

Lesser Vchkde, sec Mhiayma Buddhisin 

Lctdumeaui, j8 

Levi fIt'-vT), Hebrew patmreh (ca. 1700 

Lcvirttc, 59 
Levices, 309, 314, 33S 
Levideus, jjo. 

Lex taihjjh ta-U-å'-nis), 17+ 

/ 

teydcr ^fJascum, 157, ^95 
Lhasa (ia'/så)f jod-* 

Li (le) * JLio-czc's rad name, 6ja 
Li and thi ( 15 , jé), 732 
Li Hoj-chn (lc-hd-jD&> Chlncsc emperor 
(ca-'97o), 770 

Li Hting-chang (12 lioong jang), CHuicst 
■ sca^csman 730, S07+ 810 

U Lung-tnwn (le lo&ng tne-an'), Chiiwsc 
palmer C1040-1 lod) ^ 75-0-751 
Li Po (le bo>, ChinMc poet (705^61), 703, 

705-711, 713. 7 i 4 t 7 J 7 p 751- W 
IJ SsLi (le 5u)+ Chinesc stnitsmin <fl. 115 
BÆ,)* 695, 696 

U Ssu-hsdn Gé sob-shuo), Oiinesc painter 
(651-716), 74® 

Lbrtg K*ai dc-ang' ki), Chinc^ painier (ca, 
750),751 

Lko CbiU Chib [ flj^ou jT jS e), 718 
Uaooing (lyou^-ddong) + Stod, 848P 9ifl 
Liberia, id 



Libraries, in Sumeria, 131-131; in Egypt, 
174; in BabyJonla, 249- Ln Assy ria, 2}7*y 
243, =49, 230* 166^, 269, 177;' in Indil, 
468, 556; in Giina, 697, 699^ 717 

Libv"a, ;i5 

Ubyans, if4, 115 

Lichehavj (I ich'-clii-vé), 419 

IJ-Chi (le jc)* 664. 7^3* 794 

Lffh^i (Ic-u-c)* Ghinese paLneer (isr cen- 
tury), 746 

of Asia^ 413 * 

li-ling (Lc-ling), E^nce of Yung (ca. 756)* 
710 

Lin Tic-hsu (lin d^u-shu), Oiincsc states- 
enan (ca, 1&38), 804 

Lin-an (l£-n 5 n'), 717 

Lmj^a 519, 510 

Lifigamja (ln-gi-ra'-|å) Temple, 399 

Lmgayats (lin'-ga-yaB), 519 

Ling^hao (ling |ou), t,4idy* Ghinese End- 
dnisc my'sdc (Sth cenrury)^ 7Sit 

Lin-k'ew flin-cfié-™') t 662 

Lippertt Julius^ German socrin-lDgist (1S59- 
1909), 43* 

Literature, 936j Sumerian, 133; Eg^'prian, 
^ 71 " *791 Babyloniaji, 176-178, 141-243, 250- 
254; Assyrkn, 177; Hebrew, 316, 318, 310, 


"Testanicnt, etc.); Persian, ret Zettd- 
Avejta; Tndian, 407-409^ 4^8, 555-583; Chi- 
ncse^ 64B-649, 664-666, 705-713^ 821; Jdpa- 
ncse, 878-891^ 9J^;7 

Liturg5% in BabylonSa^ 243-143 

Liu Ling Gé-db' Jing), Chincse poet (tliird 
rtnuirj'), 708 

Lives of the S^intSy 570 

Lockc, JotiHp En^Esh philosopber (1612- 
i 704 >- JJi 

Loirc RKcr, 226 


Lcl^nwhadevi wife 

of % il^ru(i.c>a Chalukja (m. ij»),6oi 
L ombards^ 

Iflndoi^ 4S1, djj, 8,0,817 

Longfcllow, Henry Wadsiroi^ Amencan 

poet <1007-18S1), 49, 

LtttJfford, J, 847 

Qaude (niclcnitfiie of Qoude 
trtitc), French paenær (i6dq-j^i}, 7h 
L os Afigolcs. J9J, J4J 

LrOri, Pierre (Julien VUiid}, Fnsiich auchoc 
1^50-1923)^ 499 

Lotus Sctrt, 86^ 


IN 

Louis XIV^ Kmgøi Fran« Ci(S4j-i7r5>, idj, 

75B, 

Louvre, 121, ij4^ i 6 i^ iSd, i8Sp iSip-, 395 
Lowcr Calilomii Indians, 17 

Lch-j'ang ^47, S5S, 661, 677, 679, 

^99* 7 - j 4 7SO 

Lu (loo)^ C^iocsc cmpnes (195-1^ fi-cj, 
791 

Lu (stace)^ 651* 65$, 6^4, 67SJ, 909 

Lu (lu.)^ fath-er of Shih Huang^ti {ca. ija 

BÆ.), 69 J 

Lu Hsiu-fu (Ido jhd-w^-foo), Cliin<3c htro 

(died i 3 do)f 7^4 

LubarL6o 

Lueretiuj Carus, UruSt Rdtnati poet (95-JJ 
Bæl)^ 57 

Lueulius, Lncius Luiclnius^ Roman general 

BjC,), ii 6 

Lu^l-zaggisi (Job-gal-zÅ-gc'-zi)^ Sninerian 
ting, m 

Ltm Pu (Jwen ii), 

Luiig Alen (ioofig mun), 7^9 
Lniher, Martin, German religions reformer 
(14^3-1^46), 504-505 
LuKor (luk'-sor), 140, 141, 144, 178, 314 

Lycaanians {iT-ka-d^-nc-ånst), 185 
Lycians (Jis-yåiiz) + ^85 
Lycidojf 6Bd 

Lj dii (iTd'-yå), 145, iSa, 389-190, 351. 355* 

358 p 5 ^ 2 , 3S0 
Lytton Report, 931 

M 

Ml (m£), Pbrygun goddess, 
i\la Yuan (ml ydo-in'), Chinesc painrer 
(da. xaoo>^ 751 

Afabuehi (ma-^bdo-chc), Japanese Slilnioist 
leader (1É97-1769), S63, »74, 9*4 
Alacao (itia-kow), 804 
Macarmey^ George, Earl of, Bridsh States- 
nian { j , 768 

Macatrtney mission, 768-769 
Afacauby, Thomas Babington, Lord* Eng- 
lisK man of IcttciS and stacesjiian (iSoo- 
409 h 614 

Alaccabccs (matr'-å-bez), jjrft 3JS 

Macdoncll, A. j9yt 
Maeedon, it 6 ^ 1%, 385 

Alachlaecll^ Nicolo, Italian siatcsnian and 
auiiior (1469-1537), 443 
Atacitsifi, 70 
Madagascans. Sp 50 
Madai 350; stg Aledes 


DEX [O27 

Madras 393, 394, 456, 581, 586^ 

600^ 601^ 6o 3, 613, dj 5, 630 
Aladms Presidencyp 393, 457 
Madrid, 60B 

Madura (ml^-doo-ri), 393^ 456^ 3B1, 600^ 

6oZp Oio 

Alax^nians Cmc-), 185 
Mafuie, 60 

Magadha (ma'-ga-iia)^ 44J, 449, 451, 505 

Magdalenlan CulrurCi 94, 96* 97 

Magi. J65. }7i 

Magic, 64-65, 67-6S; 77; In Sumeriap 115; in 
£g>pr, £04-105 p In Babylonia, 243-244; in 
Ass^Tiau 276;. In Judca, 509^ in India, 51I 
Magre Mowrttfjw* 718 
Magnesia, 396 
Magnecogorsk^ 931 
Atagoc (nii-g^>. 514 

M^jhharata (må-ha-bha^-ii-tå), 398, 452, 
468, 469, 49r, 493, 495, 515, 517, 533, 514, 
541. 54 ^ 5 ^^“ 5 ^t 5 ?ii JA 
Abhatira (ma-ha^-vc'-ra )i, founder af Jiin- 

ism (599-517 Bx.?, 4J9-420, 4S2* 

Mahayarm (irtå-hi'^ya'^na) Buddbian, 450, 

454 . S 9 h 735 - 7 ^ 853 

AlahrtmJ (ma-niDodOT Sulran of Ghazni 

(guz*-ni>p (997-1030)+ 460* 462, 5% 

Alabniud Tughlak (loogh’^-låk). Sultan of 
Dclhl (c 3 . e 398)+ 463 
Mahrati Crra-Jfs'-r£) tbnguagc), jSr 
Malson Diei4+ Raris, 451* 

Maitrtyi 410-411 

Maitri Upmistad (mr-tre do-pan'-t-shåd'') t 

4 “ 

Åtakiira Zr>shå (ml-fcoo^ra zo-she), 887 

MaIabar+451613 

Al abcca+ 38,803 

Alalay Peninsub, 5A 6 A 766, 7791 803 
Aliiay States, 931 
Alalayan (language),555 
Mallno^'aki, Bl, 31 
Main, 393 

Alalthus, Etoberr Thomas, Fjiglish pollrieal 
eeonomut (1766-1834), 347, *-7 
(mll-wn0,45a 

AiamalJapuram (ma'-mi-lå-pwr'-im), 594, 
601 

Afamclukcs, t86 
Alart, Afc of, 102 

Manava (ma'-tiå-vå) BraKirunSp 484 
Alatbchu (Trå3i''-chdo) Dynasry, 675, 736, 759, 

7 *Sp 79 ^+ 79 ^ 8 * 35 > < 

Manchukuo (man-|u-gwo^)+ 767+ 8iJ+ 931- 
933; jre Alanchuria 


lozS 


INDEX 


Munchunn ^ lofl^ 641^ 

<598, 7^7. 77 flt Sij> 9 i 7 t> 9=1. 927*, 

9zff, 939, 9JO, 9JI, 932 
Ai^dihy, 393,606 
Mandarin diaJcct, 621 

‘‘jMandcvilIc, Sir John” Frcnch ph^'slcnn 
and trsvcltr {i^h cCnmi^OT 703 
M^nct, Edoiinrii, Frtnch paintcr (1833- 
1883)^, 912 

Moncclro (tn^''- 4 -LbA)^Eg>'pn^ auchor and 
pricsc <ca. 300-2^0 b£.}, i79"t joit 
Afan^ (jnlng) family, 682 
iVlang Hc (mang ha)^ Chincse sraicsmaii 
(C 3 . 5 W BjC), SSj 

Mangti (man'-gÆ), Gnind Khan of tht 
iVtongols (123:0-1319)^7^1 
Mjng^a 909 

M(mfsb^tufu (ma-ntsh'-idd-SDO? King of 
Akkad, 126 

Mmtrits finirt'-cfåi)t 407T Ji8, 610 
Manu (nin-ndb)^ seriu-histoncal Indian 
Lawgiv'cr^ 484 

Mani], Cod^ of, iB*, 482^ 484, 483^483; 4S9, 

491^493, 493, 494 495, 49 ^ 5 - 497 . 499 p 

^ 4 *. sH 

Alanuel I, Klng of Portugid (1495-15^1^^ ^13 

Manufacttirt, in Scimtria, 134; in Egypc, 
15S-159J in BabyJonb^ 337; in Assyria, 374- 
in Tndii^ 479; In China, 735^ 777^ in Japan^ 

® 5 i -«54 

Mmyiishit (man-yo-shoo), S7S 
Maorts 43, jo 

Alara Ctni'-rå)^ 426 
AiaracatbOf Lakc, 99* 

Alaiathon, 355, 3^ 3B1 

“Marco AlilJinns,'^ 7160, 7^ tCf Po!o, Marco 

Mardi Gm^ 37+ ^ 

Marduk (mar'-dd^sk), 221^ 223, 225. 2^3^ 2^5, 

2j7^ 240, 24U jjfi, 268, 278 

Majqucsas (mar-ka^-stis) kianelcK, 16 

Alamage, in primitive socieiies;^ J^44t 48- 
in Siimcria, Ti9'r30v ^ ^ 

Babylonia^ 34^-^471 in AssjTta, 173? In 
Jod«, 335‘SJ7i ^ Persia, 374 ' 37 J; in Tn- 
dia^ 401, 4^490, 49i'49ii in Qiina^ 790- 
792^ 8194 Jn Japm, 914 
AfarseUIcs; 293 

AiarEhall, Sir John, 394“S9Ji 39^ 44^*i 
596 

Marscon, Sir Charies, 173* 

Maraton Fj|>cdiQoo of thc Uolvcrsity of 

livcrpool+ 301* 

Manjyami Okyo Cma-rÆ-ya-mé o-ky&)* 
Japanose palmer (I 7 JJ- 17 PS). 9^ 


MariA'ar (mar-wir'), 454 
Maiy^ mother of Jesus, 247^ jii 
i\f^y of Scotlandf 889 

Alas^*A?dl, 98 

Ma^karin GosaJa (mas'-kå-rio gd'-sl 4 å>. In* 
dtan scepde^ 417 
MasoOp Wflliam 7^7 
AlasperOp Gosedh^ French Egyplologisf 
r9!6)^ 143, i4j^ (86-117^ 18B 
Mass (nmal)^tS3 

Afassagec? (mas- 5 å'ge'-cc>i 353^ ijj 

A-fasuda (ma^sdo-då)^ Japanere siaEcsman 

Ij() 6 >,a 43 * 

MathcitiaticS, in primitiv« socicties, 7B-75; 

III Sbnicri!;, 1:^; In Ugypt, in 

Babylonia, t j6i in Indk, jZ7'5i8', in China, 
781 

Mqthun (ma'-tM-rå), 450,4^0,477, y^j, 594 
MiBun Bmho (mit^ob'rå ba^^tinK 
titsc po« (ie4}-i694), 86] 

Maud^ ^91 

MauiyTi (mSf^-yå) Dyaasty^ 441, 454 
Af ay l>a>\ 6 ^, tS6 
Aliy King and Queen, 

Af fly j (ma"-yaj^ 54O4 54S, 550, jjt, 552. 

SS% 

Ataya, Boddhi*^ mother (died jdj 

4 Ht 4^^* 

Ala^ras; J17 * 

Afa=scrj& (mar-såt), 331 

Meaiurcmenc, standards of^ @0 
Alccca, 471 

Medes, j sj, iSj, iSdV 1B7. jyii-jyi, 356, 3^J, 

3 <J 3 . J 97 t 

Medil (me'^ya), J5“-J5** iiJ* JJ4' 

iS 5 

Medici, lyy, 751, gjj 

Medicir Lorenzo dc^, Florendiie starcsniM 
ind pnet iid,, 

Medicine, origins of, 60-81; in Sumerk. 115; 
EE>"P'7 181-164; in Babjdoiiia. 156-159; 
in Assyria, lyfi; ;xi Pt-nii, J77; In [ndia. 
53^53 ^ China, 782; in Japan, 934 

Aledinet-Habu (ii’Lc-^'-ncr-ha'bdbK 
Mcdirerrancan Signan, ihe. 105 
pMediuma of eschange, in prinildvc socic- 
uts, Ln Sumeria, i2j- in Egypt* 160* 

161; in Babyloniap 228; in Assyna, 374; in 
Lydia, 289; ifi Jy^ca^ \ji per^ia, 

35 B; in India, 400^ 480^ 4S1; in China^ 779- 
7S0; in Japan, 854, 

Medum tmcxldam') ^ 190 
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Mcgasthcncs z.), Gtcck gc 

tjgiaphcr (ca. joo 44*' +45i 

445 , 47 ft, 4 * 0 , 4 ^? 3 .. 596 
Mel Lan-f^ng {iti3 Ghinfis« ac- 

^ ror (soth cÉaicur>0, 713 
Aleiji (niii-ic), «if AtutsiJ^iicii 
Era (in Japin) ^ 916 
Atelsscn, 759 

Mclancstan$, i*+ 3 *t 4^1 ®4 

iMelkinh (nstl-karthL 394 

jMcIds, £93 

Mel ville, Hemiin. American novdist (1B19- 

ALcnuioit^ eolosa oft 14^' 

McmpliiSp 14JQ, i47t ^5^* -4^ 

Mcnaridcr Kcng of Baccem (ca. 100 
yij 

Mencius (mcrt-sbi-us). Chincsc philosripber 
(572-2S9 64^ tf74u, 677+ fifiin " 5 ^ 31 - 686 , 

687, 693. 697, 76^ S43 

jMcndcs, 199 , 

Menes (nié'-nci>, passibly Egypt^s first kmg 

<ca. 3500 tLCr), 147 
Mcnltatire (mcn-kou^rc) * King of Egypr 
(3*11-2938 ni;.)t 150. 1**^ 

M ensiruadonT 7* 

Mephibosheth (irtl-fib''-«Hshcth)t Jewish pr^ 
tender (ca. 90* bX,)* 30J 
iMcrcury^ t??*. =77* 

.Mennaid Tavern, 3 So 

McrncpiaK (mer-nep'-ta)» King of Eg>'pt 

1I33-J123 BÆ,), jni 

Meshi (ma'-^å)« King of M*flb (ca. 84c 

UÆ-), 395^ 397 

Mcsopotamla, 1*3, ic^i *^*^ **®* * 

m, 134 131, I33» 13J. 13^1 I 79 i 
adf, J93, 29S, £99. 3®o. 395+ 4 ^- 578 tT 04*« 

744 ^ 779 

Messlah, 319, } 7 . 0 r 
Messianisme 193 
Mcrals, Age of* 1*1-104 
Metalwcirkt Snmenan, t 33 ^*^ 34 S Egyptian, 
191, 192; Babylontan, 127+ aS 45 Assynan, 
378; Lydiin, 2891 Judian, s^Sl CJnncsCe 

757 “ 739 p ^ 

MethoJ of ArcbkcCttir^, 740-74^ 

Metropoliran jVtuscimi of An* New \ork, 

143*^ 15*** 188, 190*, 479*' 7^**> 74?+» 

758*, 

Mewar Cma-war'), 454, 455 ^ 4^3 
Meden, 9^ 93, 292*, 329, 737 

Mi Fel (mé få)t Cbbese pamier <1051- 

IS07), 751 


[0^9 


Micticlangelo (Buanarnru), Icalian arcKt 

(i 474 -[ 564 ), 751 
iMieruneda. 32 
Mtdas (m!-dis)* :83 
Aliddlc Flovvcry' Klngdnm, É41 
Midiik Flowers' Peopk's KEngdom, *41 
Aliddk Kingdoni (Chuia), 643-1444 

Middle Kingdom (EgypO. 

174% 176, 178. 190. /W 
Mikiraguk (mJ-hi-rå'soo 4 a)* Hnnnndi kmg 

( 50 £-j 42 ), 4 ji 

Ålikadø (mi-ka^-do), 834 
MQan caihcdral. 379 ^ ^ 

M ticom (mik-koin), gcwl of tht AnimomresH 


3 **+ 

Alilenis, 1 iS 

Mtlinda, 5131 Menander 

MUU James, British hktorian and political 

cnonDniist (i 773 '^^J^^' 

MOl, John Smart, English philosopher and 

econnmist (1306-1373)+ 9^4 
Milict. Jean^Frangois, Prench palnwr (iSiy- 


i 37 ^). 91 £ 

Milton, John, English poet <i6ofi-r6t4>» 71: 

Alinamoto (mt-nå-md-id) familyT ®3Fs ®57i 

838 _ ^ ^ 

.Minarnoto Sanertmno £s5-na-tfMn6) + Japa- 

neJit j/jog*m {[£03-1219), 835 

Aling Dvirnty* <5^, 7=4' 73^ 71^7 74^, 

74=. 757+ TjSp 78 = . W , 

Ming Hiiang (ming hwang)+ Ghine« em- 

pemr (7i3'7j6)t 7<^^-7^ 7^- 7“7^7^ 7«** 
7i3t TM’T'^n 7=1' 7^8- 749^ 79Sn 
Minhigi in pHmidve culrttres, 100, io3-iES4fc 
in Eg>T>t, 157-158; in Bibyltmia* £27; in 
Assvria, 174; in the HittStc Empire, 286: 
in 'Armenia, 287; in InJLi, 444, 478; in 
(Zhina^ 647, 781 

Minos, 90* 33*^t f B i 

Mif Jafar {mer jå^får), Nawab of Bengal 

(*757-*7*^S 17(53-1765)^ ^*4 
Mirbm, sister of Moses, 333 
j\1lrzapiir (mcr-3£å-poar^)i 589 
jMiVcTjfr/ejj LeSy 7*® 

Alissksippi River, 99 
Mitanni (mi-tan^-né), :*S, 2a5-iB6t 
AlirJira (mTih'-ra)^ 285, 365, 370^ 37 *'3 7^ 
Mlthridares (mUh-ri-då^-wz), Persbn ioldkr 

(c£+ 400 &xO+ 3^^* 

Mitra (mc'-crå)* Hindu dtny, 3977. 4P3 
Mitsubtshi (mTt-scM>-bc^hi:> familyp 920 
Alicsui (mit-sdfli-c) family* 910 
Alitsu-kuni (mli-son-koo-nc). J apantsc schal- 

ar and hlstorian (s 62 £-17*^1), 886 
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Alo Ti foiD dc), pliÉlowphcf of universal 

love Cm. 4jq PÆ,>p 677-679, 68 i, 6Sj, 873 

Alonb (m6'-5b), 19^, 

MoabItBs, 198, 199, 303, 351 

Modesty, in primitivt societiti, 46-48 

Motrts Lakt, i[59-f6a 

Aioguls 391, 44 ;, 4É4, 47«, ^Rcj, 

611 

Mohajnmed Cmp-ham^-Æd) , Arabbn iclid- 
ous leader (571^31), 39, 291 

j^f^s^jjTm/dsiJirj (irKVha'-mdbd-gå-rå)^ 551 

Mohtnjo-daro ^^]å-^La^^jo-da'-iÆ), 90^ 1S9*, 

31 ^ 1 » JP 4 " 39 ^i 47 ®i 5*8+ 584, 593, 596 
ATohism, <57)9^^79 

Alolicre (issumtd rramt of Jenn-Uapdstt 
Pnqudin)^ Freneb dramatisT (i6;j-i673), 
87J 

MoIOch <m 3 '-]pk), fid, 29J, 3x3^ g;i 

Molucca Islan ds, do 

Mommu (irKi-mdo), Ejnpemr of Japaji 

(697-707), 8jei, 877 

Alomoyama {niu-mo-yi-itii.), 8g^ 

Afo? 7 a Lf^4r> j86 

Monaco, 400 

Montt, CJaudtT Freoch painetr 
Aloncy, Sse Mediums of exchange 

Mongol Dyn 3 s^\ 757, 764, 766 
Mongolia, 94, 140^ 449^ 304^ 

767 

Mongols, 60, I lp, lyj, 763. 764-766, 798, 831 

Monjer-WiUiarns, Sir AlonitTp Englisfi Ori- 
entaJist <1819-1899), 397* 

Afo'Jikor and Almirnae, 839 
Moniaignc, Alidiet Kyc|ocni dCp French es¬ 
sayist and philosopher fiS33'rj9t)+ 11 
Motircsquicu, Qiarlcs de Sccnndat. Baron 
de, French man of Jetters Cr6S9-B755),, 399 
Montmartre* 748 

Mdon worship, 59^ fio; in Fg^ pt, 198 
Aloors, zid 

Moncagii-IIhclitHfard refoma^ 639 

A Toplan (md'-pU)+ fizS 

AToraJii)", 935* dedned, 47; m priftiitiT-e S0“ 
ciedes, 44-56; in S^cria, 119-£30; in 
Eg^’pc, 166-167- >n Babylonia, 244-: 48- in 
AmTia, 175; in Judcsi, 331-339; in Persia, 
374: in India^ 401, 488-497; Li ChifVK 788- 
7 ^S\ in Japan, 913, 914 
Alorbihan, 101 

Morgan, John Pierpont, 479* 

Aliorgan, Lcwjs Henry, Xiticfican edinolo- 

gisT (jBi8-j88i)^ 73' 


Moti ZoMn (mor-É io-zen). Japanere 
painter (1747-1811), pofi 

iMorocco, 140 

Alorns, William, English poet and artist 
(1834-1896), 906 

Alosaic Code, 119, sjo*, 330-339, 374 
Mosetm', 693, 817 

Aloses, 13, z8, 119, 300^ 301, 30a, 303, 

3 * 0 p Jiip 3i2p 513, 311+ 340, 348, 374 
Moslcms^ 39Z, 45 

471 . 5B4, 599^^00, 603 

AIosul, <ni 6 -sdoJ 0 , 265, 478 

Alothcj-^ ihc, in primitive socierics, 30-32 

Alothcr of Ood, loo. 201, 235 

Alod Mas] id (md'-i6 mås'-jed), 608^ 609 

Afoto-ori Norinaga (ino-toHo-rS nd-ré-na- 

gå), {1730-1801)^ Japanere hisiorkn 0/ 
Sbhtio Icgends^ 830-, 874-B75, 914 

Alouboc. Htnn, Frtnch OricntaJisc (cæ. 
1858), 604 

Alound Euildcrs, 99, 103, 104 
Aiotinc Abu (a'-bdo), 5^^599 
Aloimerian Culrurt, 93, 94, 300 
Airidaii^a (niri-dån'-ga)i 536- 
Alti-chi (muo-chl), Chincsc painctr <i«;h 

cenmryO, 751 

Miidhera <m( 5 b-da'-ji), 599 

J^tuhivnmaJ hin Tughlalt {moo-Itån,'mad 

bui toogb'-lik), Sultan ot DeJhi (itjc- 
iJfO, 4161 

Mukden 918 

Muller, Friedrich Afjji, Enriish philol*^ 

1 ^ 4 , 3,i, S ^ ^ 

Multan 455, 465 

Al ummmcation, 130 

Mi^taj fmdom'-i« iriaJtål'), Shah 

Jehma wife (^d 165,), 47J, ^ 

iMunetuusen. Hieronymus Karl Ffiiedrich, 
Haron, Gcmian icUcr of tale eaJes (17*0- 
i 7 <) 7 ), 194 

^ TTinjtias, Brirish general and 
LotomaJ a,^mizstratar (t7*i-rSi7X e.4 

^ fn)o 5 -ra.si-ke ni^ni- 

M novelist {978- 

Sfla, S8j. 884,891 
AlurdDcb, James, 703^ 865* 

pfidosopher (fl, 17*3), 867^ 

Alumy ls];;tnds, 45 

Mumy River tribcs, 53 

iMurshidabad Cmoor-shed'-å-bad) 481 

Musj, Jbn CmiÆ'-zå, ib-n), Arabbn matlic- 
miDcian (die d ca, 850 bæ.) , 517 
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Wusic, ofigins of, 8 S; in Egypt,_ 19^1 

Habyloiti^ 2545 in Pcraa* 37^; tn IndÉ^ 
586-5^8: in China^ 7 jjs tu japnn. 892-^9? 

Bcnko, Italien statcsniin (iBtlj-" 

r> f 

Miiuulmo (moot-sdo-hc-to), Eitipcrar ot 
Jspan (ia68-i9ii>, S4A, 91^ 91^ 9 =>. 9^7 
jMumi Vinippa Nayyak (moBc^-tjo& vc-fåp^- 
pa na'-yak), Frince of Maduia (early tjth 
ccnniiy), 6 oi 

Afy R^jjjjmsccnc^s (Taeore)^ 620* 
iMyccnniiJt Alcnltaurc 

Mylitta (mi-ilt'-ta), 37. 245% 29St 
AlyslaiU, i8y 

Mv^orc (mJ-sår') J 9 Ji 

My-sorc (statc)^ 396, 457i, 601 


N 

Naboniduj (nab-o-nr-dus) ^ Baby¬ 

lon (556-539 BÆ-), 163 
Xabopo]a5»r (nab-o-pci-ltt^ cr>, Klng of 
BabylanLi (C4. 625-605 6 jc,>, 213> 1141. 283 
Nabo (ni'-bdb), 256^ 277 
bTadlr Shah (na-dCr sKDt Ptrslan con- 
qotror and rider <i734-i747)p 47i* 

Naga (n5'-gå? (tlngon god)t 595,* 

605 

Nagaoka (na-gå-o-Id}^ S34 
Nagarjuna (na^'gar-jdb'-niK Indian sdendst 
(ind ccnmiy t 450^ 5^9 
Naga^j (na'-g^) (mbe)^ 5^ 398 
Nagasaki Cna-gi-sa-kc), $40 
Nagasena ^na-gå-sa'^-nå) ^ Endkn sagp (ca- 
icK> B.c.)t 513 

Naharina (na-ha-re'-nå), 164 
Naiki (nT-kc)+ Japantse hero (ca. *615)1849 
Nak-jye Tojo (na-kJ-yé to-jyblii Japancse 
philosopher (1608-1648), 871 
Naksh-i-Rusom <iiak'’^hÆ-iooS't^') t 35'^p 

37S 

NaJa (na'då), 491, 564 
Naianda (na'4ån-då), 454, 557-558 
Nanibudri (Tiani4)db^-drj) Bnahnians, 4M* 
Namikawa Tcnjin (na-nié-ka-'ft'a léii-icn)^ 
japanese pbdwopbtr (ca. 1700). S) 3 
Nana, aS&f 

Nanak (na^-nåk)^ founder of the Sikhs (o* 
T468-1539), 583 

Nanda (nin'-då) (family), 441 

Nancia, Magadban prince (oa;- 513 437 

Nandi (nån'-dc)^ 402 

Nanking (nån'-kbg, n^-jTng) t 659^ 731,739^ 
74^. 747i 764r 

Nanking, Trtaty of^ 8(J4 "®o5 


Nanking Go ve mm en t, tt 3 ", S14 
Nannar (jiåii'^-nar), 1331 ^34 
Naomi (id'-d-niéi 51a 

Napoleon W Emperor o( the Frcnch C1804- 

1815), 69. 91, J39p 14^. »44+ »45+ <54% 

164, 346. 170, 353. 466, 467. 695 

Nara (na-ri), 738, 757+ S55- fi5»+ BjS, 

865*, B76, 878, 879, 880, B92, 897-898 

Narada (na'-rå-daK ySS 

Naom-sin (nai"-aits-sin'), Kbg of Somena 

and Akkad (3795-3759 8^^)+ tii, iJJ, 355 
Naxtwda £rur-bå-dfl') River^ 397! 

Nasik {iia^ik)t597 

Nastm-d-din (na'-Mr-d6(^^^en')T Sidtan or 
Delhi ta, r|io), 485* 

Nasttka Cnas'-D-ka). philodophtei, J34 
Ndfn'jtJi 416-417 

Nationalists (Indlån), 631, 616^ 629-650* 6ji 
Naoetatis (no^-krå-tfs) n 138 
N^ciTrib (noch) ghisi 49* 

Ncandertbal Man, 93* 93^ 94* 95+ 3** 

Near Easi, 93, J05. iifi, iiB% 120. ijif ^34- 

*35p i54^t6ov 17+1 '<^« ^<5' ^^5« ^34+ 

226, 137,^ 255, 463, 265, 3681 370, 37ii 3731 

sSj, 284, 285. 388, 490, 492. 293, 495. 398. 

JOJ, J06, J*<S, J19, J5Ji JJ7* J19. «J. li*' 

3i7. !**■ 47®. 7^“. 7M't' 

Nebo (nc'-baj, ijj 
NGbir4$ka^94 

Neb-senr (ncb'-séiit)* Egj^rtun lady (ca. 
5100 OjC-)* j6j 

Nebuchadreziar tnjÉb'-uk4d-fe3Sf-éi) It, 
King of Babylon £605-561 bjl), =i5-;44+ 
245, ^^7- 218, 129, 153* 341, 157* 164* 385, 
298, 311 ♦ 33ip 3 J4 p 37P ^ 

Necho (nc-ko), Niku n 
Negrow, Amcncan, 6 
N eo-Confuci anisni+ 675 
Ncedidiic mart, 98-104, lOd, 117 
Nco-PiaronifiTn, 555 
Nepal (né-pfll'>^ 45 5**^ 

Nephth5*s( ncP-this), aoi 

Ncrg^ (ocr'-giJ)* 140, 156 

NcJo* Ltjcius Domtcius* Roman empemr 

S4-68>, 369 

Ntstonanlsrn^ 702* 7S7-7B8 
Neihcrlands, 753 

(nct-st5&-ka>, S93* S98 

New Biitaui, tow 4*^ 49^ 5?+ ®4 

New Caltdonla, 35* 77^ 84 
Nevf Georgia, 45 

New Guinea, ij, jr. 34. 4^1 43+ 45+ 84, 99* 
New HanovCTp 84 
New Hebrldcs, 34 
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New HDlbndr yp 
“New Life’’ mnvemcnt, 81S* 

Ncw^ Mrscico, 94 
New Soiidi WaJcs» 14 
New Tescanicnt, 41^+ ^16^ 616 
“New Tidc" moven^eni^ Sii-^iz 
Kcw York, jflj, 703 
New Zealand, 29, 84 
Newton, Sir Isajc^ English scienåsc Ci64Z' 

Niehlreii (nT-chc-ren) ^ foundcr oi the Lcilo$ 
Scct {ez:;-ij8z)+8S4 

Nictzschc, ['riedrich W^iihclm, Gtrman 
philosoptier (1S44-190D), 15, 1771 576, ^$7** 
539*, 5^4, 657. 659, 713* 7 M* Sjg 
4J> 75 

Nihongi (nyC’hoTig-gi)f £B6 
Nitfko (ny il-ko) i 894 

Nikon Rodii (nyik-on bj^^c) (Tokyo 
bridge), S47 

Niloj (aE'-koo) IT, King of Egypt i6<ip^s9^ 

B.C.) ^ 311 

NUe River, 94*, 109. 135, 137, rjøv 14a. 

141^ 1+4, i45p 146, 151, ijOy i6o, idi» 179 p 
180, t8i, il3, iSj, 190. 197^ aoop 114, 
218, 399, 3E», 358, 3 ^ 

Ntnnmd (nlns*^-rood)p s^e Kdakb 
Nina (ne^'-na)* 

Nlnevch (nin'-É-vé)^ ii 14. 1x7, i 35 i 
sjj, 237^ 156. Z65, 2 ( 46 , 263 , 169, ^74* 27^ 
J7&, 279, i8i-38a, 2&j, 184, 190, 303 p 306, 

307t 3*7^ 3^1* 

Nlng Tsung (mn^ dzoDng)^ Empefof 01 
China (ca, izjijp 765 
Ningirsu (nTn-gcr'-aio), tlj 
Ningpo (liuigHio)» 805 
Ninigi (Eiln-i-|U , 830 
Ninil 15^ 

Ninkaisag (nin-kar'-sag), 117 
Ninlil (nm~ill>, 117 

Ninsej (lOn^-si), Japancse potter (ca. 16^5), 

Nip|>ork (nip-ponOt 8 joti f« Japan 
Nippnr (njp-pwr'), 118. iio* lai, 113. ^^7« 

< J- 

Nin'j/w (néf-va^'^iå>, 394. 426, 45J"43^ 

517, 518, 53fp 541, 549^ 

Nishi'HongwMc (nisb-i hong-wan) TempUt 

Nisin (né-zin), iiS 

Niyjiwa (nc-yi-Tiia), 543 

No plays, 84«, 389-390 

Noah, 190*, 330 

Nobel priaeSp 391, 619, 6 it 


Nobunaga (no-bub-na-ga), japanese jbogM 
(i573”*53^^+ 8?^^ 8^ 9™ 

Nofretete (no-lrj-o'-rå) p wife of Amen- 
ho>tcp IV (& 13B0-J36Z Bx,)r 118, 21a 
Noffii: (no'-fiii), wife of Rahotep, 187 
Nogi, Count Maresnkc (no-gt ma-ra-sdu- 
ki), japanese general {1^9-1912), B46, 
918 

Noguclii, Hideyo (he-di-yo nE'5-gd&-che), 
japanese scienrisr (1876*1928), 9^4‘9-5 
Nogocbi, Yorie (y6*nå), Japanese pocr, 8S1 

NomafchSp 146 
NomCSp 146-147 

Noith America, 99'", 103, io3, J91 
North Star, 293 

Nubia (nu^-bi-i), 46, 140, ijSp uj 
Nnma Pampilitis, 647 

Nor Jeban (noor jå-han'), Jcbangir^s wife 
tca. 1625 ) p 472-473^ 609 
Ntit (nbor), 198, 20r 

Nuemose (nbbi'-nio3), Eg)T>tian aitist (ca* 
1370 Bn c,), 211 

Nyatff filVa'"-V*3) philEKanhv, t3t"^f36 

Nyaya Saira (sob^-erå)^ 513 

O 

Qanoes (u-an^-as)+ 237 

Oeean of Ålusic, 529* 

Occanra, ^4, 87, 104^ also s^e Melanesians, 

Polyne$iaii$ 

Oehus (6*-kGs), sie Artaserscs ITT Ocliiis ^ 
(yCofinelLp Daniel^ trish orator and poliri* 
cian (1775-1847)^ 671* 

Odyssty, 361, 564 567 
Ogodar (6-goHii>p Gmnd Khan of rbe 
Monfid^ (1229-1241), 763 
Og}'!! Miai (og-ydb so-ri) ^ Japanese pbil- 
osopber (1666-172$), 872, 87^-874 
Ojeda, Alonso dc^ Spanlsti explorer (a. 

1470-1508), 99* 

Ojihwa Endlar^ 61 
Oklihon^a^ 94 

Old KingdcKm (Egypt)^ 142^ 150*, i69p 176^ 
178, E&4, J87, J90p 194 
Old Perslar, 149, 356-357 
Otd Testament, 313, 31$, 328, 329, 334, 339. 

341, 510, 616 

Omaha Indians, 16, 12, 7J 
Omar £b'-måir), mosqnc of+ Jerusalem, S07 
Onnua (fMtiiSb-ra), Jjjrd of Nagasaki (16ch 
cenmiy)« 840 

Onan <6'-nan), bEblicai characrer, 59 
Otuu (5rt-oå di-kå-kbb), $69-870 
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Oho Goroymion (å-iio go-io-jra-cnoD). 

Japajiciic sculptor (ca+ 12J2;), 
Ononiaropccka, 73 
“Opcn Door^"' 9^9 
Optfji Door to thc Hiddm HtiubindojTif 

OpKdia^5iB 
Ophir (o'-fcr), 306 
Opium War, 804, 805 

Opium liVar, ^ooHd, 8oy 
Oppcnhclii]^ Baron von, 386t 
Oppeolietmcrt Fran^ 13 
OppciT^ Julius^ Gcrman Oritricnltsi (iSs^- 
1905), 

Orang Sakai, 38 

Ordcal, in priniitivc scKicdeSi 18 
Oriencil Aluseum (Uiuvcnity o( Chicago) 
£xpeditioii> 378^ 

Onnoco Indians, 421 S6 
Oriom 19S 

Orissai (q-i*sS'-5i)f 599 
OrpKism^ 533 

Osaka (o-sa-ka), S41, S95+ 919^101 9 -^ 

Osiris (o-sf-rls) T 199« 

Oudh (oud), 5^71 614 
Ounanos, 5S 

OutcasEes, 399 p 477, 489, 510, 6 zjr 6^4 
Ovjd (Publius Ovidius Naso), Roman poei 

(43 BJC,^A.TK iB)t 

Oxford, SI I, 595 

Oxford Ficld Eipedidoii, 

Oyomei (fi-yfl-iiii), 871; W Yang* 

ming 

Oyooiffi philoscphy, 871-872 

P 

Pacrolu? (påu-to-lu$) River, 285 
Padmapani {pad-tnå^a'-Tie)+ 594 
Paess Domtngis, Portuguese missiemarv' (fl- 

Pitdavi {psi'-U-vn)i 357 
Painting, origtns of, 87 ^ 94t 9h- 97 ; S^erian^ 
131^ Egypdan, 190-191; Babylonkn, lyjj 
A^vHan, 178; PtrsiarL, 3S0; ludtanr ^89- 
593; Dunese, 74^-7J4i JapartKep 901-90(4 
P^colithlc mm, 90-98 
Palescinc, 94, 104^ jop, 137, 152, iJh 
248^ 270* 198» 299, 300, 30it 305*' 

333. 355. 3S5. 37* ... t r 

Palestrina, GiovaiiiiJ Picriuigi da^ Itauan 

composer (15:4-1594), 713 

Pili fpa'-lÉ)^ 555 

Pallaias (pal-jå-viE>, 456 

Pmitrs (pa-n]!-«:'), 39a, 393 


Panipbylians <pam-ni''-yånz), 285 
Pan^ 58 

Fan Ghao (pm jd), Cluncsc femdle schniar 
(ca, iDo), 792 

Pan Ho-pan (pSn hd-pm). Lady, Chiiiesc 
blucstocking^ 793 

Fan Ku (pio god), the Qiinesc Adam, 641 
Fan Kn, Chincse historian loo), 792 
F^chagmr^fa (pån-cbå-gi'-vyåj, 511 
PancbiitffTftra (påri-cliå-im'-ira) p 578 
Pandavas (pan^-då-vaz>, jdi-yfirp 565 
Puidora, 330 

Pandyas (pan'-dyaa), 456 
Panini Cpa'-nl-nT), Lndiao grammarlaH (7di 
fTcniurj^ ej^?+ 556 

Pmipat (pin*-[-paO, 464 
Paper, 171 

Paphos (CypniS)+ 293 
Papuans, 5J, 44* 45, 48, 49, jo 
Paraguay, jn 
Farehesi, 501 

Parganarc (par^-gi-hlc) (castc af pcaants), 
501 

Parlahs (på.-rt'-aa), rfr Ouicastes 

(pi-rf-Jia*-jå-ki), 417 

Park, 44a, 604, 8 j 7+ 835 
Parjaoy'a, 402 

Park, Alyrtgo, Scotch explorer <1771-1805), 

83 

Faniteoid^s, Gfcck philosopher (jth ccn- 
niry bæ,), 533. 5Ji% 5J3 
Paimcnlo, Maoodaniui general (4^-330 
R.c.)^ 384 

Parsecs, 37x1 50S*. 619 
Parshivanaih (par'-shwå-nåt), 598 
Partbenonp 307, 911 
Partliia, 479 

Pan-ati (p^-va-tc) (m aspeer of KaJi), 509, 

590 , 

Pan'^Ds <på-ris*-å-tis), motbtr of Arxax- 

crxcs II (cfl. 400 SÆ)+ 375* 

dl (pa-^if'-gå-dé), 361, 37B 
Blakc, Krencli mathcmatician and 
philosopher <578 

FaschaJ Lamb, 333* 

Pasenada cr Pasenadi (pi-sa'-nå-df), 589 
Pasteiir, Louk, Frcnch scientkt (1822-189j>, 
781 

Faianjali (på-ican'-]a4^:), Lndiaii Yoga leachcr 

(ca. Jjo ftÆ-), 504^ im. J43. 544. 55* 

Pmtih (på-ti**E<rz>. i?*, ^33, z66 

Paialipucra tpl^-rs-lT-pdli^-uå), 422, 441, 442, 

444, 445. 449- 45*- 553* 

Farna (p3t"-oå)^ 441* ree Patjiliputra. 
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Fatt^daVal (pt^-a-då-lcål) 1 602 
P^iul, Apustle oi rht^ G^etiules (irtim^rcd 

AJJ. 67)^. 20, J4I, 7JJ 
P^ii£i£[:s^ 469 
P:2^vtlcc [ndiinSt 66 
Pcacock Throiie* 475, 608 
“Pear Trec Gurdcn," 70^ 

Pear>', Roben Edwin, An^erican imk tt- 
pEorcr (1854-1920)^ 6 
PecliLli (ba-jé-li), Gxdf nf^ 641 
Pci (ba>, Diinese general (ca. 70*)^ 749 
Pei, W, C, 92 

Pciping (bd-bing)^ 9ip 94, 152, Sut; 

tee Peking 

Peking (bi-jing) , 741^ 742, 763 p 767, 775P 

779v 804, 805, 806, @jz^ 9jt 
Peking Man, 911 641, 763 

Pelew klandr 31 
Pelliot, P^ jc^ 739 

Pcliciiuni CpÉ-ld'-shi-uinJ^izy^id?* 

PencIdpCp 37& 

Isiand, 47 

Penns^dv^nia, University ofj 119* 

Penologj', stc PtuiisJiincnt 
Penratcoch, 199, 301, jiOp 340 
PoiCecost, 33 2 

Pepi II, Kiitg fif Egypt (1738-3644 

BJ%)^ JJl 

Periclesv Athcnan statesman (499-429 bæ.), 
1:3. J59, 141, 751, 781 
Penephone, 2 38 

Pcncpdlfcs (pcr-Scp-d4is), 9<jp i iB, 361, 365 
378. 379-380^ 381* 384, 38 Jp 596, 744 
Persiap 24*p 60, jpiS+ 109^ 117, iSi, 189* 215, 
121*, Sldv 248, 1419, 263, 270, 172, 27Sp 2»0p 
184, 1S5, 186, 287, 190, 294t 299 p 3<ip 3^*1 

328^ 319, 349^ 33^^385+ 397. 422*- 

440, 450, 464, 473*1 47S, 480, 501, JJ9, J9fi» 

607, 64a, 6su 7 °^> 7*9i 7^« 779 

PcTkian Guif» 117, 1x8^ it9v i??* ^zi, 324, 218, 

167, 290, i9ip 356, 479, 703, 761 
Pcni, 1, j6* 191* 

Pemr (pi'^-rwr), 594 

Penivian Indiani, 65^ 77 t 81 

Fwch (pa-fiåK) + 3 32-3 3J 

Peschcl, Oskar Ferdinand, German geogra- 

pher (1816-1875), ^59 
PeshawTir (pi-$ha"-wdr)p 391, 450 
Peter the Grot, C2ir of Russia ([6S£-i7i5>p 
314- ^4°p ^3 

Pemirich (Francesco Peoarci), Italian pxKt 

(J3d4>i374>p 555 p 611 

Peexie, Sir Wdlum FIrnders, J014, 105, t43p 
145- 2.1U 296, 300% 30J, 701'’ 


PcrroFilLis Arbhef, Romin auihor (dicd aji. 

66>pi55 

PejTi (pan), 38 

Phallic w'OT^hipp 61; in Egypr, 199; ia Judea, 
309; in [ndin, jojp 5x8-530 

pharaqh$, 41, 14-, [48, 15 [» 1 ^ 6 ^ 16a, [6:, 
163-164, 178^ 191, aoi, 2:8 

Pliaros <fa‘-fi&s>^ at Alcxandrta, IJ7 
Pheidias, Grcek sculptor (ca. 490-432 s.c), 
B95 

Philac (fi"- 16 >, 185 

Philistincs (fi-lrsf'-iinz), 267, XS5, 298, 299, 

3 t> 4 . 3 IJ 

Philippine (fiS'^-I-pcn) lsLind$, 45^ 46, 53, 804, 
806, 918^ 93 j 

PhiJo Juiiaeu^ (fT-lo |6&-dE'-iijL), Greek 
JciiVish phildSdphcr (20 b.c.-aji. 50), 367* 

Philowphy, 9|6 j E^^ptian, 193-J97; Baby- 
LDnJan, 259-263; Hebmv, 539, 343-349; In- 
^(1, 410-41^, 41(5-419, fij-517, 5jj-jy4i 
Chuiesc^ 650-651, 653-658, 659-660^ 661, 
<5*0-674, *73. *7*. 677-681, 684-693, 731-733. 
783-788, Szx; Japancse, 866-876 
PtiQcnicii (fÆ^iisli^M), 66, loj^ 106, (60, 
J72, 145, 250, 265, 270^ 291-15^1^ 298, 303, 
306, 3^, 355, 363 

Phoenie-ian Star» 193 
Phocaiciuu, 2^5,, 2x7 

Phrygia (frijM-a), 245, zSiit, 288-289^ 296, 

355 

Physics, in India, 5x8-519; in China, 781 

PKy itocrrat^ 693 

Phys^o^ogy, in Egype, iSi-iSz; in India, 519- 
530; in China, 7S2 

PL Kan (bc g^), Chincst official (ca. 1140 

b.'Ct^ , *45 

Pi Sheng (bc shung), Ghinec prvitcr i(L 
iehO , 719-7^0 
PtrJr^^i^k Fapers^ 885, 891 
Piccs, JO 

Pien LiMg (byan Ic-ahg^), 737 

Picn-tsii (byaji-dziJ, Gfiinesc cotmoLsseur 
(c^i. 640), 745* 

Pififfttf Sketchii, 854, 86ip 887-888 
Pilcdowu Man, 91 
Pisldians, 2S5 
Phiikai (pr-ii-kåz),4tB* 

Pinsburgh, 895 

Plasscy (plas'^se), 584, gji 

FLanfa, 360, 581, 751 

Piatc River, 931 

P 1 at(^ Greck phiIii$ophcr (417-547 bæ.), ifl7, 

167, j? 9 , 4:«*, jj3, 5 JJ, 7^ 

Playboy øf tbe Wi-jtem World, 51* 
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PltLwicent Epochs, 93 
Pliriy the Eider (C^us PliniiK Seciicidus), 
Roiruui nactinltsi: and cncydopedist (13- 

i^h 479 

Pluiir^^h, Greek hUsiorian 199. 

36i^ 373, 578 

Po Qiu-i (bo ju-c>, Chincsc poet and soics- 
mar (71^-8^)^ 714, 717 
Poc, Edgar Allart^ Amcricsm man of letters 
(leo^-iS^g), 749 

P<i 47 w AncisTit anJ 878 

PcNTtry, in primrtiv'c societi«, 77-7®^ ^ 
mcrla, irt Egypt^ 17^-17®; in 

Babyloni^ I2a^ ijz+ 235-236, 141-143+ 25^ 
254; in Jtitirta, 34D-S41; In Pcrsia, 377; in 
lndia+ 408-409+ 561-571, 57^5 SJt 619-621; 
in Cbuna^ 648-649+ 705-717; in Jap^ 878- 
88 E, 926-927 

Poetry Bureau <Japanere) + 880, 917 
PoLandr 94 

Polo, JOI 

Polo, Marcro, Vcnciiari traveler (1154-1324), 
38, 391", 478-479, 54?. 7-9^ 74^t 7^> 7Sb 
763. 7^55+ 766p 777+ 779. 793 
Polybius^ Gmk histemn {c^^ iD6-t28 bæ)* 

379 

Polygifti)-*, m primitive soeiedes, 3?h4i; m 
Judc2+ 336; IR Persta^ 374; in [rtdia+ 491; 
in Chlni+ 791+ 819 
Palygyny. ^9 

Polynesians, 6» lo, i6^ 45, 69, 77+ 79“8o, 103+ 
107, J19 

Pompey the Grat (Chelus Pompeius Mag¬ 
nus), Roitiari genefd (106-48 bæ), 237 
Pondicherry' (p^nnJi-cliér^-é) ^ 393 
Pcio Scc (bob sa)+ 330 
Puona (p6b'-iu) p 393, 597 

PopeSp 331, 555 

Pc^ulidon, of India^ 391; of 

Chim, 769; o^ Japrart, 851, 920*, 937 

Porcelairu Ctrainics 
Port Anhiir, 918p 92ot+ 928 
Portijg^il, 98, 599, 613, 803^ 804 
Porus (pdr'-us), [ndbn king (ca. 325 

440, 519 

Poscidon* 58 

Postal senicc, in Egy'pt, 160 
Postglacial Stage^ 91* 

Pon-Offici^y rtiQ* 

PotaJa (p6*^i-lå)+ 507 

Poncr's wlieelp 117 

Potteiy^ tee ceramrø 

Praiapan (prå-il'-pi-tå) + 403, 404, ^*3 

PruJtrii (pri'-krir), 5J5, J74 


FrnMti (pra’-lcrT-iii}, 537, 5791, 541 
Primj>ÉHWJ {pra*-iia-yå-ma) T 543, 

Pram banan i (prim-t^'^nåm)^ 603 
fViifyj/;jrfl {prå'-Tya-ha-fi), 543 
PnmtcIeSp Grcck seulptor (C 360 bj:.)+ 1S6 
Pficepti of JesuSy 616 

PremiriTal relations; irt primitive soeimes; 

Prexaspes (prex-^-pfiz) + son of Cambyses 
(ca, 535 8-C.)+ 354 
Priam>9a 

PrÉcsts, 68; in Sumeria, 126, 128, 119? in 
Egypt+ 3or+ 202, 214-215; In Babylonia^ 330,. 
131-234; Ln Assym, 171-272; in Judea, 313- 
314, 338; in Persljp 361, 377; in India, 399, 
484-4^ (aJso sec Brahmans); in Japan, 
864-S65 

Prmffj443 

Prtnting^ in Tndia^ 468, 556tt S^Sf* la Chma+ 
728-730; in Japan^ 877* 

Prims; 907-910 
Prithlvj (pri-ci-wÉ)i+ 401 
PromeElieiis+ 95 

Property+private, in primitive societieSi iS- 
id; in tgypr, 161; in Babylon!a+ 231; in 
Judea+ 337-338; m ]ndia+ 4S3, 484 
PropbetSr 314-328^ 340 

ProfiumEiDn, in primitive soeiedes+ 45; in 
Sumena, 129; ln Hgipt, 166; in. Babylonla, 
37+ 244-146; in Assyria+ 275; in Lydia^ 189; 
in Jndea+ 335; in India, 444, 45^ 49^^49^*! 
496; ln Chlna, 790^ in Japait, 861 

Protagoras, Greck phElosopher (fl. 440 RjC.), 
422 

Proverbs, 167+ 334+ 34 ^-MJh 349^ 

Fravbis, Gny'or dc+mcdict'al poet (cir 1190), 
780 

Fsalms+ 210*, 142, 34J» 

PssmiÉk (psam'-tiTi) I, King of Egyp^ Printe 
of Sats (663-609 8X*)+H3 
Ptah (pla), 143, 101 

Ptjh-holep Cpia-hd'-ci-p), Eg^yptian ofEck) 
<ca. 2880 iLC.). t6j+ 193 j 194 

Prolcmics, 4 It i37t 14=1 
Pu Yi <pnb ye), flow Kang Teh (kai^ 
da>+ ICniperor of Manchukuo, last Chincse 
emperor (bom 1906)1 SiOi 811, BE3+ 931 
iVdmini (pud-mT-n£^) * Rajpuc princess (ca+ 

I3<>3>. 453-4J'S 
Pucblo Indlåns, 87 
Pugtr Sound, 1 

P^lakesliÉn {pda-li-ki''-siiin) II, Chalukyan 
king (608-642)+ 456 
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Pumpcllyif RaphacI, Ajneriijian gCflloigist 

(paj 7 -i 9J5>, loS, M7‘ 

Puni5hnicnr> Id pruiiJuv«: scjclciics, 28-29; ^ 

1^1’, in Bjbyloiiia, Jji; m Assym, 
172; in Jqdc^i, 3385 in Pcrsia, jd 

India^ 48486; in China^ 797; in Japan, 
85D 

Punjab Cpdn-jnb’), 39?, 393, 394, 453, 459, 495 
E^^r^c {pobnc>p 15L89-r90 

Purana Rashv^pa (p€>a-ra'-na kS'-sh^^å^på), 
Indian sccpdc, 417 

PfiTflflMJ, 534', 511-513, |i6, 541 

Pufbach, Georg, German astronomer (1413- 
1461)^ 52S 

FurJah (pir'-då)^ 46, ?86, 2B7, 37J, 401^ 494, 
615 

Plire Land, Sect of the^ 8A4 
Pnritanii:, 241, 333 

Pimitha CpOT^-rdo-shå), 41538, 539, 541^ 
566 

Puruvaras (pub-rdb'^-jrå'våi) ^ 511 

Ffiri^ij-Mhni 7 nsit ^poor'-vi mc-man'-si) phil- 
osophy, 545-^46 

P^htimargij'a (poosh^-ti-mafg^-ya) Bnh- 
mans, 485* 

Ptiymrc (pwim'-r6)p Egypttan architieet <ct+ 

1500 193 

Pygnn«, 21, 37, 

“ES ranud TexiSp^ 174 

Pj^ramids, 138^ 139, 140* 144, 147, 148-149, 
ryo, 151, 177, 179 p 180, j8i^ 191, 103*, 
21^ 308, 395 
Py renets, 91 

Pyihagoras, Gretlt philosophcr (fliJi ccnmry 

Sih SSh ^ 

^Pythagorcan Law,^ 519 

Q 

Qu^siitiju of Kmg ÅiiihiJa^ 513 

Quintvs Curtius Rufus« Roman historian 

(C 41-3-4>, 248, 3B3, 384* 

a 

Ra or Re (ri or ri)^ 198^ 199, aoi 
Rjlfiftdrmatb T^jgor^ (ra-bfnd-rå^nat ci- 
gor'): Poet and Oratttatift (E. J, TTaomp- 

5on),62o”^ 

RarlieL Jacob's favorire wKe, 4tp 303*, 333, 

534. i4t* 

Radha (ra'-da>,5BO 
Rjgas {ra'-g^)p 3S8 

Rahorep Cra-bo^-iep), Egypdan priiaoc (ca. 
3100 h^ 7 ), 149, 187 


Rahula frå-boo-lå)^ Buddhi^s son tci- 533 
4 ^ 5 t 4 S 7 

Rai, Lajpai (ri låj*-påt>, Indlån nefomierp 

Raj SLqg (raj slng)* Rana of Mewar (fl. 
1661}^ 47S 

Rajaraja^ Chola kin^ (fl. looo), 490 

RajarjEil (rii-jå-raMii) Tanplc, 399 

Rajaschan {fa-|å-ixan'), 495; gce Elajpucana 

(ra-Jå^ a-råif-gj-ni) p 579 
iLijniahal Craj-niå-håJ') HiiSi, 501 
Rajpotana traj-pob-ta^-nå), 454, 579 
Rajjjuts (raj'.pouts), 454-456, 467. 4B7, 
49 it, 41)*. jo:, 591 

Ram iVSuhtin Roy (råm n'ud'-fiun rui), Ifi- 
dian rtfiijrncr and scholar (1771-jSjj), 
di4, 6 x 5 , 617 

Rama (ra'-niå>p 417, 451^ 36Xp 5*7- 

570p 581, 617-, [Jiy 

Rama Raja, Regent of Vijax'anagar {fi. 154S- 

15^5). m 

RiTn^-chffritar^nianasa (ra'-niå-ehi'-fi-d-ma'- 
ni-så),58i 

Ramadan (ralni-å-dan'>„ 471 
Ramakrtshfia {ra'-må-krish‘-nå), Indian re- 
iigious leader (1836-1884). 617 
Ramakrishna Alssslon, 6iS 

Raman, ChandrascliJiara (ra'-mån, cliån*- 

diå-shå-ka-iå), linlLm pK^'^icist i(i88B- 

>, 391, 6x9 

Rainarianda (ra-ma-nan-då), Tndlan preaoher 
(ca. 14^)^ 58 j, 

Ramanuja (ra-må-ivoo^-ja), ladian saint and 
sagc tca. 1050), 35Z 

Roffi^yana (ra-ma^ 3^ j ^ 

524, 567-371. 605 

Rames« n, King of Eg>pt 


ly^r jSJi 


(13O&-1233 104, 141^ 

188, 189, II3-J14, jsxS 

Ramescs [][p King of Egy-pc (1304-1x72 hjc), 

Ramc^ IV, Ki^g of Eg>'pt (1173-1166 
ax;,)p 178 

Ri^eshvaram (ram-ash'-vå-ram}, 393, 519, 

Ramesseum (ram-i-sc'-um), 170. i8j, :j4 
Rangoon <^-gdon’), 606 

Ranofer (ran'-o-ferj, Egypuan high priesc 
(ca. JCL40 bjc). 169 

Raphael Sonxia, [uiLin painter (1431-15 
75 1* 759 
Ratzenhofer, 23 
Ravan (a) (raMri„_ j ^ 

Ravennap z 
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HåWalplfldi (fsp 4^0p 441-44^ 
Ra^vlinson. Sit Henry CrcswTckc, Exiglish 

Qricntali^c ond uMclAi (1810^11^5), 

349 

Riyas (ra'-yiz:>p 45S 
ké, /tff Ra 

kethCcciL, wife of tsaac, joj*. 337 
Record of Nippon, 8 B 6 
Record of Ten Feet Sqinire^ 83 ^ 

Records of Ajicient EvciitSj 874-875, BSj 
Red Oieanders (Tapore), 620* 

Red Seip ij5p 15:^ 160, 190, i 14^ joS, 35S 
Rcicliard, S5 

Reifuerh^ Salomciip Frcnch sctiolar (1858- 

I9J1>, lAjpo' ^ 

Rclth-ma« (rikh-TTiS'-ri), Egj'ptian official 
(ca^ ijt» 103 

Religion, as an agcrii of moratity, ^ 
71; ^ounces of, 59' Ig objccts oF worship, 
i« mcihodk^ 64-68 p in priinicivc so“ 
ciccies, 56-71; in Sttnicm, i35'p ^ 

Eg^'pt, 197-305+ 3o6p 2IOJ in Babylonia, i35t 
351-344; In A^s^'rlip 275; in t^ygla, 288; 
in Pliocnic[a+ 394-295; in Syria+ 296-397; 
in judea, 30S-514« ^lOr i}h 

315, 526p 527; in Pcr5É2, 364-371; in rndia+ 

402-405, 4:0-422, 4I^439t 4 ^ 9 ^ 7 -. 5 ^^ 3 -J^Si 
In China, 785-78S, 81% in Japm, 83:1-835, 

84U-841P 843-843, 865-865+ 898 

Rc'mers'-Ptah (li^-mcr-é pu), Egj'ptian 
singer, 193 

Rcnan^ Joseph Emesc* French scholar (1823- 

1892K 75. 505+ 3^0. 345* 

Reiii, Gu I do, Ftalian psinur {* 575 -i^i)i 7 J 9 
Rcszlfe, Edouard dc. Polish openilio tenor 
(3856-1917)+19J 
Revclation, 576 

Revengc, in primitive socicl:ics+ 17 
Revoit/tiom øf CtviiiZationy 701* 

Rhodes, 293 

RhoJesh, 66+ 94, 104 

Rlchtofcn, Ferdinand, Baron vgii+ German 
geolugist and Asiatic cravelcr (1833-1905)1 
822 

Rig-ivdj <rig-vi'-di)+ 366, 401, 407+ 4 ^“-Ki^p 
413*. 436, 495+ 530 

RJkyn frlk-u), tea master icA. 1590)« 841, 
857-858, 900 

Risampei (r6-sam''-pi)+ Korcan ccramlc art¬ 
ist i6o5)p 900 
Rhbh (rl$li'ca), 545 
Rita (rV-tå)+ 404 
Rivens H. R. 16 
Robenhausen, lo: 
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Robinson Cnasoc, J74 
Rock Edicts, 447-44B, 527 
Rockcfcllcr^ JoFin b-+ Jr^ 820* 

Rockcfcllcr Foundadoa for Mcdical Rc- 
searcR 8io*+ 925 

Roger, Abrahamp DuCcK niissionarj^ (fl. 
1651)^591* 

Roman Cktholic Chiiroh+ 24 ip 469, 5&4’5^5 
Rot/ioiice of the Ttree KmgdoTrUj 718, 846 

Romans, 16, iiS’* 159* 179* 185, 217^ 288^ 
177- 357- 47® 

Rome, 3, 19", i4*, 61, 76, riA, 117^ i56p 140, 
152, 171+ J85+ loOp 33*, 2jSp 126, 227, 147, 
265+ ijip 275, 2S4, 299+ 315+ 540, 354+ 363, 

565+ 581-382. 451, 479, S- 9 - 554- ^ 7 * 

fifljT 7<»N 744. 777. 778+ 847, 899, 935 

Rome (ertj^T i5^ ^ 9 ^ ^S 7 
Rofneo and fuiiett B9J 
Rofflii (r6*-iiin) + Forry'-seven, 848-849, 908 
Roosevelt, Tlieodore, Fresident of chc 
United Stat« 11858-1919), 918, 929-530 
Rosetta (lé'-zét'-ti) Slont, sJiCs 145 
Rosh^ba^shanah (nosh ha-sha'-na)+ 332 
RQi£K Sir Dcmald, 773 
Rossbachp 6 r 3 

Roixsseau^ Jcan-Jacqties* French phHosopher 
(1712-1778) , 655, 657, 688. 6931 75a, S38, 

873> ®74 

Rowland Acts+ 6:9 
Rowley** 65 

Roxana (roi-ån^-a)* wife and sister of Cam- 
byses (ca. 525 b.c,)^ 554 
Royal AsiaEso Society. 249 
Rubruc|iits+ Guiliaume de^ fncdieval mveler 
and nnssionary (S- 1253). 780 
Rudi^ (rdb'-drå)^ 402 
Rukmini (robfc-mi-ni), 594 
Ruskin, Jolin+ EngFbh crltic (1819-19«)+ 

188,651 

Russeil, Bemand. Earl, 821 

Russia, 19*, 26, 351 57+ 4^ 59*^ i<J3. 

556, 392. SD6^, 626, 640, 642, 806+ 808+ 813. 

814, 875, 917% 9Jip 9J?t 

533 

Ruthp 5t2i 336 

S 

Sabitu (sa^-bi-too), 255, 361 
Sacia (sa'-sha). 334 
Sacrainenco River Valley, 8 
"'Sscred Øovks of the ÉtÆ," 391* 

Sahu <S3'-h6b)+ 198 

Saigy'o Hoshi (sj-gyo ho-sh£)p Japancse 
poet (ri 1^119a)fiSa 
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SsLcnt Pcrcr's, Bajlllca of> Rome* <^09 
Sais Ciia-ts)^ ijB 

Salie (sa'-it) Age 151*, 

Sak^ (si-kc>. 856-857' 

Sakhalui 

Sakkarah (a-ksi''-«), 1^7, 186, fftp 

S^kon (ss-kou)^ Jfipancse liero (ca+ 1615)^ 

a 49 

Saladln (sål'-å-diri), Sdcan of E^pt and 
Syria (1137-ij 
Salamis, jSi, 38j 
SaJiiTi Chisci (iaMim chis'-ic) ^ Tndian States^ 
man and sage (ca* j 590 ), 4^+ 6q8 
Simiadhi (si-nja*-dl), 544 

Samarla {så-ma'-ri-å) + ^67^ 198, 315^ J17, 324, 

Sunarkand (sam-Sir-kind')^ 55P^ 45 463* 

4 < 5 +' 7“3 

Samarra (sa-niar'-rå)^ 135, 736 

Sima-^eda (^'-må-va'“<la ) ^ 407 

Sffm^ta-TatJijiiiyra (san-gé'-tå-nat-'na-ki-ri) + 
Sarnmurarnat (så-mdbi^-å-mait), Queen of 

Assyria (8 j[-8o8 hæ), 2.67 
Samcia, 16, 17^ 21^ 49, 60, 107 
Samoyeds, 

Samson, Hebrew prophet and judge <ca, 
1130 Bæ,), 350^ 30334® 

Samudragupra (sa-md^-rå-gdup-tå), King 
of cMagadha (7J&-380), 431 
Samuel, Hebtew jadge (ca, 1015 b.c.), 339 
Somurasf (så'-mpci-iiz) ^ 639, 841, 84^^ 846^ 
849, 830, 861, &7ii 873^ 877, 911 
San BaiToloTTico, Fm PaoliiiO' da+ Ausnian 
mnnk (i8ch centurjOa 391* 

Saw Kuq Cbib yen f (san-g^^'o-jé-yan-e), 

71B 

Smid^ga (san-dang*-a)^ 39^ 

Sanga^^a (sin'-ga-yå), Lndiaii agnostiCi 41^- 

417 

Smgha ($ån'-gå), 438, 3^3 
Simkbya (san'^-kyå) philu£npliy, 3J4, 536- 
H*. 54 ^ 5 . 364, 366 

Sitnkhya-karika (3an^kir'3-ki''-r7-ka), 336* 
Sankbya-mtr^ , 536* 

Sannyasi ^sån-nya'-sc)^ 321 

Sanskrit. i«6w 101V ifC 3 _ 4 fS_ r-pfi 


> 


^5^ 


SancD Kioden fsan^o kyd^den)^ Japanese 
novdist Ci7^i-i8i 6), y£|-S83 
Sappho, Greck pnoct t7ch cencuiy bæ). 61 i 
Saracens, 78a 
Sarah^ wif^ of Abmium, 333, 336 
Sardanapalus (sar'-di-nå-pi^4ii5), w Ashut- 
banJpal 


Sardinia, 98, 193 

Sardis* ai8, 2:7, 189, 393, 3^1* 33;, 353, 338 

Sargon 1 , King of Akkad and Snmeria 
(^871-2817 Bæ), tin, i2E-tii* 230^. 137 
Sargofi 11^ tving of Assv'ria (71^-703 bæ), 

i66*, 17a, -78, 379^ 298 

Sarnath (sir'^nic), 418, 447, 594, 596 
SairofL, George* 330, 34^* 

Sarzac* lijiiesc de, 131 
Sas-rBahu (shåsh-ba'-hdo). 599 
Sassajiid fsas^n.så-nld) Dvfia^ty', 372 

Sasseram (sås'^r-am). ^7 

Satan, 34+, 367 

Safffpathn (slij-tå-pd-ta) Upenisb^dj 414* 

Sactjv,', Sir Ernest Masem. British diplfiirut 
md publicist (1843-1929)^ 874* 

Satrapies, 353, 362-363 
Satraps (sa'-crap), 3^9* 

Sicsuma (sat-sÆ-mi) * 840, 900 
Sarurnalia. 37, 6 $^ 

SauJ, King of chc Jcw^ (1033-1010 bæ,)* 
304-3*5. 310, 339 

Sautyok, Mar^lino de (sou-tdo-d-lå, måir- 

tbcl-c -no du) * Spafimb archcolocisc* 06 
S^ivage* T. 37 fi * v- 

Sav-itar (sa^-vi-tar). 403 
Savitri (så'-vi-cre), 564 

Savoiwrola, Girolanio, [tJEsn inonlc and rc- 

former C]43 æ-i498>, 

Scaxification* 83 

Schdling, Friedrich WUhcb« von. Gennan 

philowphp, {X 5U 

SchIcKl. August Wilhelm voti, CemiM 

philologiK J9,* 

Schl^I. Friedrich. German philasophcr 

JMid crmc (i77a-igj5,), ^ 

SchlKmann. Hcinricli, GcmiÉii acheologwt 

(iSzi-tSpo), 91, jffj ^ 

Schneider, licrmann, joj 

1*8, 150; in 

auiw. 727,75,. «i g 
Scholustics. 871 

American eth- 

aolnga, (179J.1B6*}, ^ 

piiilosopher 

Seicn« origms of, 67, 68, yb, „, turner«., 

•ij, in Egj'pt. in Babylonia, :j(i- 

159, '« Assy™, ,7S; in 

^ *62 5iÉ.yj,. S,8^S,9 j in chiiB, 7S0- 
THii in Japan, 924, 915,^ 935-936 


INDEX 


to 39 


ScDclanci,, 99*, 333 

Scoix^ Sir \\^alicr, ScQtch navcilst and poet 
(1771-103;), 631, 0% 

Scfibc (sraniÆ), i36, 197 

Scribe^, in Egj'pi, 166, 107; ui Baby- 
lunJx, ^48; in Ass^Tia, 17 m [ndia, 55^; 
In CKirm, 745* 

Sedprurt, origins of, S7; clasicnl, 97; Eg>'p- 
dan, 1S6-T90; Habylonbn, 155, ;yd; As- 
syrian, jjj, 179-iØD; He-'brcw, 331; Persbn* 
J70p 380; Indian, Chinese, 739-74^*^ 

Japi^csc, 97, 097-0^ 

ScvThkn:! (sV-thT-inz), 273, 283, 387+ 355+ 

450, 454, 459, 494, 

Scq of Japan, baitli: of tbe, 919 
Sebek (»b'-éb), 199 

Set Shtmagnn (sa sh6^nå-gon). Lady, Japan- 
csc e^yi$t (ca. looo), 854, Siio, S87- 

m 

Selene, 5Ø 

Scicucqa NJeator (sfi4{i'-cds nd-ka'-tor), 
Ktng af Syria <3i;-;8a HjC,), 44T 
Scmiranik ts), see SarnmurajnaE 

Semltcs, 66, 11 S, i lov r i.j\, 

Seneca Indiaos, 3; 

Scnarc, 436 
SendaJ (sÆn-dl), 916 
Sencgaicsc, 43 

SenketEb (5en*-ktr-a), Larsa 
SenmiJE (sifn-mucit) ^ Egyptian nrchitecr (ca* 
1300 fce,), 191 

Seniif^hcrib (scn-ak'-cr-Ib), King of As- 
syrh (705-6Ø1 Bjc.), 3=3^ 367^ liS, =73 ^ 374. 

375, 270, 379, J89*, 317 

Seiiu53icr (sén'-cios-ret) E, King of Eg^pt 

(; 193-3137 151, i$ø 

Senusret II, KJng of Lgy'pc {1115-1099 b,c,), 

178 

SenusTet TIE, King of Egj’pt (3099-1061 

1.C), 153, [59-16^ 

Sepoy (sé*-poi) Muriny, 6ciS* 

^pptiht^ 84S; sec birrat^khi 
ScrabiE-e|-khadini (s^r-a'-bEt-cl-ka-dcm^) + 396 
Serbia,42 

Scmjon oEi the ATounc, 628 
Sc$ostris (sf-so^-Lris)^ sen Senusnet [ 

SesshSu (s£s-shu), Japajiesc paifiTcr (1430- 
15®^K9KH"^5 

Set (sÆt)^ 178, 50d 

Seti (si'-té) 1, King of Egypt ([321-1300 

hÆ.), 185, 189, 313 

Sdti lE, King of Egy'pc (1214-1310 B£r), 

SCTO (si-Eo), S99 

Seton-Karr, W. If-, 94 

Seven Wonders of Efie WorliJ+ 125 


SC^TCS, 759 

^haimtu <sba.'-bat-tdo>^ 33; 

Sh^btioib (sbs-vou'-utb) I 331 
iibadufs fsba^-tiÆfs), ;i6, 374 
Shah (sha>, 359* 

Sbati Jehan {;a-tiaiaO^ Mogul emperof 

(1618-1658), 468, 473-474^ 4747^ 4^^ 
560, 591, 607^ åo% 609-610 
Shakespeajti, William (1564-1616), 173, 184* 
340, jStj 843, 8Ø9, S91 
Shakti (shak'-té) sccts^ 505, 509, 519 
ShffkiiTitdii (shå-kdbti'-ta-li) + 391*, 561, 574- 

57^. 577 

Sbakuntala, 561, 575-576 

Sbakyn^Trmrti (sb5t*-tya-inn<>-tij), 4331? Ke 

Buddha 

Shakyas tdia'-kyaz>p 422 
Shalouncscr (shal-må-ne^'-scr) I, King of 
Assyria (^1 + 1267 b.c.)+ 

Shalmaneser IIE, King of Assyria (859-S34 
B.c.)t 267 

Sharfiiins {shi''-Tnåns3 ^ 77+ 543 

Shamash (sba^-mish), 113, 1:7,119, S34i 256, 

Shamash-napishtim (sha'-mash-na-pish'-tTm), 
S37* ^5^ 53* 

Shamislinazir {sha'-fnasb-na-TjCt')* Baby- 
lonlan daughter-mercHanE, 146 
Shainash-^iini-Liktii (sb6bm-6b'-km), brotK- 
er of Asburbanipal (ca. 650 Bt&), 172 
Shamsi-Adad (sbam*-sc-iHlid) VIJ, King of 

Assj'ria (S34-81L BÆ.), 278 

Shang (sbang) Dynast}^ 644, 648, 671+ 737+ 

73»p 755- 771 
Sbang (stats), 63o 

Sbanghai, 641% 7^8, 805, 812% S14, &16, 930 
(shang-ddo), 761 

Shankar <5bån-kår>i Ifiiitan danecr, 587* 
Shankata (sban-kå-ra), Indian philosopher 
(7&S-310), 505, 533, 541, S4^55U 55-n 55+^ 

731 

Shans (sban^), 645, 739 
Shantimkeian (shan^-tJ-nl-ka^-iån), 621 
Shantung (sban tdbng^; Oiini^ sban 
ddbngj, 645, 739-740, e|2, 918, 929 
Sharaku (sha-rå-kDo), japanese cngra%-cr 
(ca. 1790), 908 

Sbarajngade^^B (shiråm-gi-da'-vå), Indlån 
tiiusieal thcorési (i2EO-i247)t 5^9* 
Shat-Azalla (shii-å-zil^-]a>, 158* 

Slsatrun^aya (shå-troon'^-jå-y'a), 598 
Sheba (she'-bå), Oucen of, 306 
Sheik-d-Bclcd (shik-él-ba^-lcd), i63, 186, 
187 
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ShclJe\% Peixy Englisb poet 

ilti 

ShcjTi, 290* 

Shcn Nung fshun Chincsc cm- 

peror U 7 l 7 -~^ »c.), 

Shcn Tsung (shuti dzdong)^ Chlncst em- 
pcror {i573-1610), 757 

Shcnfii fsham-sc; diffcrs cmly in tone from 
Shaiifii)^ 645 

Shcot {sK^'-dI), 313 

Slicphcrd Kings, jcc Hyksos 

Shcr Shah (shir shi)« MoguJ emperor 

(i54i-i545>, 4S0, 607 

Shcbhonk (shi^’^hdnk) 1 t Ktng of Egj'pE; 

^947-9*5 K 5 » 5 
Shi-Chin^ <slii-jing), ^48-649^ 6 &$ 

Shih Huang-ci (shl hw^g-dc>, Chfncse cm- 
pcror (i! 1-111 675+ 679, 694-698, 

7^7. 73®^ 739. 77y- 77^t 7&- 
Shildh (shsMd)^ J36 
Shimabara (shini-å-ba-ra), 843 
Shimad^u (shlm-ad-zw) famdy, S46 
Shima?:ti Yoshihlro (shTiti-Sd-zob yo-shT- 
bc-ru)+ Japanese ccranisc ardsr (fi. 15965, 

ShLmcl (shim^-cl), Hcbt^vf vdynar (dicd 

ca, 974 itx.), 301 
Shirnla 

Shiipj-ibattra (shll'-på-shas-tri), 591 
Shin^on (shTn-gon), 864^ stc Shintolsm 
Shinioism (5hiii''-to-i3mi?, 831, S64, &6y, 875, 
K85. S«9, Sq2, 894 

Shjppurla (ship-poor'-la) ^ sec Eag^sb 
Shtps and shipbuUding^ in Eg^^pr^ i6d; In 
&byJoni3, zsE-rsz, in Phocnieia, J93^ 
in Pcrsla, 358; in Endib, 400, 479, in Chlna^ 

77S 

Shirozcmon (shc-ro-za-mon)^ Japanesc poe¬ 
ter («+ i;^9,) 899 

Shiva fshi'-va)^ 413% 453, 507^ Sii> 

5^9- 5^4. 587. 59*^ 594. 598. 599i <5o:, 604, 
605, 6^5 

^ivaJces (sbe^-t-i-jtz), 508, ^19, 598, 606 
Shizucani (sbé-zoo-ii-né) ^ S77 
SbogUTjj (sho-gDonz) ^ 837, 639, 846 
Slidmu (fbd-md^), Empcfor of Jfapan (734- 
756)^ 850, 897 ^ 

ShonznJ ^hdn-zoo-^), Japanesc ccramlc art¬ 
ist (i6th century), 899-900 
Shotoku (sbo-ta-tdb) ^ Empress of Japan 
(ea. 770S, 877* 

Shotuku TaishJ (u-she)^ Regent of Japan 

f592W5eih 833, »94, 9Z7 
SKri Rajigani C^rc råitg^-arn} TcmplCt 6oa 


Shu (shob), 301 

Shob-ad (shdob'^-id) ^ Snmman queen (ca. 
3500 130, 133 

Sbubon (shob-bdon), Japanesc painter (ca. 
1400)^904 

Sbu-Chhtg ($hoo jing)^ 643^ 665^ 718 
Shuddhiaditana (sbdbd'-d-di-ni), Buddba's 
faiiier (61b century 43:, 433^ 42+ 

437 

Shudntka (shdb^-dra-ka;), 571 

Shudru Cshoo'-drå?.), 399, 485-4871.498^ 

jio, 613, 6:4 

S^it Hti Chuan tshwc hob jwan), 718 
Shun (shwIiiK Chinesc cmpcror (1^55-3x05 

644, 661, 676, 6Sofc 687* 689+ 746 

Shiudian (shdo-shiinO t *17 

Shoshi (shdb-sJie), S71J Japan«« form of 
Cliu Hsk ii-v. 

Shiishi phi|osopIier$, 871 

SJ^ÆFjntcd Upanhbad (shwi-san'^-vld do- 
pån'-I-sbåct), 416, 51J 

Shwt Dagon (shwa da-gejn'), 606 

Siam, 46, 59y, 605-606 

Siaii-fu (sc-ain-fdb), 6^* 

Sjberia, 38, 45, ^ 

Sibu (sE'-boo), 198 
Siedyp J93, 776* 

Siddhumas (sTd-dan^-tåz), 5^6, 53^7 
SIddhartha (sid-dar'-tå), 413^1, JW Buddha 
Sidnn (sr-don), to6p 3:7, jc*, jj; 

Sikhs 4^ 508* 

Sin (sin), Altsopotamkn deicy+ 137-13S, 356 
Sinai £sl'-ni), 140, 173^ 302 

Smbad iho SaUor^ 174 

Sind (sind), 394, 4^^ 

Singanpur (sin'-gan-pd^) ^ 5^9 

Vmes by a Hundr^J Pfopfø, 879- 
P 89 



ra lSÉr-gw>*-i'i5, 589 
Slntuang (sin-jc-ang'), 798 

Sinuh« £sm-£Hi-é)+ Egir'pxiaii officiaJ and 

^ 7 -b ^ 7 S 


fsi^-så). Brahman, rcpuied inventor of 
ch«s (ca, 500)^, 500* 

Sit, Jeff Set 

y' 7 . j<s 8 -j 7 o 

Bd^boD Gjotc,” Tod 
, S 9 i 

i.'vaiwr WdlBun, Etiglish philolggisc 
(■» 55 - 1 ^ 11 ),7J 

Skv wajship, Ln Egypt. 197-158; in Riby- 
?Mi in tndfa. 40S. /oj 
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in primitivt $ocictic$, Sti- 

mcrii, J25; m 15^; in BabyJonia,. 

ZZ9; ]fi Assyrb^ zy^; ki iPhoenicia^ igj- 
?9j5 in Judéa^. 337-SjS- in India, 46^ 480 
SlstvS, 4 ; 

Sletping Buddha Tcniple, 741 
Smerdi$ (smir-dii), bimhcr of Camb^ji^ 
(ca. 5Z5 3JJ 

^‘Smcrd.ifi,^ pretcnder to Pershfi ihiouc 

(sit Hjd:.), 354, 3^ 

Smith, Str AndrcT,v, 

Smich, Edivin, disccn'crcr of thc Edwin 
Smich Papyrus (iftzz^i^^), tSz 
Smithp Sir G". Eiliot, 91, ijd’ 

Smith, Vincent, 44Z*, 444SJ, 499-500 
Smiih, William Roboirson, Scoich Oricntit- 
ist {i!4S-i894)^ 330* 

Smith Pipyrus^ i8j 

Sncfrunofr (finfF-rnb-nQ'-fcr), Egypdan 
singc^l^ 191 

Schcratcs, Grecl: pliiJdsapher (4A9-399 

657^ 659, 669* 75it, 841 

Soduni (md *um), 311, 35^ 

Sngdiana {sag--dc4-nå), 535 
Sogdiiins* J97t 

Sokqkuji (su-t: 5 -kno-jc>, 904 

Solomon, King of tht Jev^^ {974-937 fLc)i 

3<35'3o3. 3d9\ jti, 314, 313, 33a. 335 p 

537. J39. 54S. 54**> 470 

Solomon J&iands, 10, 34 

Sulon, Athenun Jawgivcr (640-558 bæ.) , 190, 

A47 

Solutrian Culmrc, 94 
Sama (s6''-ina), 403, 405 
Soma, Hindu god, 403, 404 
Somadcva (so-niå-drvi), Indlin poet (tich 
ccnnir^’), 579 

Somal iland, 4fi, 94, [89 

Somalia, 41-43, 7S 
Somme River, 90 
Somnaih (som^-når)* 460 
Somnathpur (som-nat-pooi'), dot 
“Son of Heaven,^ 797-798 
Sonjrn Appafttoruta^ 71 j 
Sortg Cthftjoi, 54tt 
Song of Solomon, 34i:-34Z., ySo 
S&fttip Jo-i (s6n-rHj-j6-6)t 875 
Sopdit (sop*-dit) ^ 19S 

Sopfiocles, Grcek dnmade poet (495^406 
BÆ.), 611 

Sostratin;, Grcck architcct (B^ joo bæ,), 137 

Sothic (so’-thrk) eyele, 181* 

Sothes f55'-thii)+ fee Sirius 
South Africa, 38^ 94, 103, (04, ^19 


South America^ B30 
Snucli Poie^ 107 

South Sea Islanders, id^also tee .Mclanc^'am, 
Polynesians 
So)'ot5 (so-yotz)^ 45 

Spain, 91, 97, io5t jo8, 215^ 1921 293, 469^ 
607, 640, 737p 804 
Sparto, 535 

Spencer, tlerben^ English philost^lier 
(i82[i-i90|), 35^, 78, 83 , 538, 617, 934 
Sphiru^ 139* ]7i| 186 

Spirtoza, Baruch, Dutch Jcwish philoucphet 
(1633-1677), 3n. 412, 65J, 670^, 734, 

S67, S71 

Spuit Scct^ 864 

Sprmg ^td Aattmm AjJTvdij 665 
Srong-^^san Gampo (srorg'-tsau gam-po?), 
Kirtg of Tibet (619-50),^ 306 
Siatej origins of^ -3^35 
Stacira (stå-cT-rå)^ wife of Artaxenfes H (ca- 
380 BÆ.)^ 375" 

Sccin, Sir AT, Aurel, 506, 594^ 738-739, 739 
Srill Bay CuJture, 94 
Stoiekm, J95, 5:4 

Stone Age, loi^ 104^ Old, 91« 93, 94, 104; 

New, 9r^ 99^ roo, toi^ 104 
Sronchengc, 10:1 
St&ry af Sinutef t74'i75 
Story of tb^ Sblpzitreekcd &nlor, 174 
Strabd, Grcck geographer (63? 

14'), 137 *P =17. J 57 +. ^ 9 h 557 % W* 

491 % 495 

Sirmgf StorUs, 7 r8 
Scrasl^iirg cathedral, 61 t 
SfTfiDff of K>ngj, 579 

Strindberø, Augtistr Swcdish dtamatist and 

man of letfcra {1849-1913)1 643 

Subliadda {sdb-båd^-^) 1. Buddikist ntdieaJ 
(ca. 4B0 B.C.), 503 
Suez, 109^ J35* 114, 115 
Sugawaro {srø-ga-wa-ra) family, 835 
Suga^'ara Aiichizanc (mlch-i-rJ-né), patrori 
soint of japonese UKtaturt (845Hpo3£ Sjj^ 

gÉ 7 

Suicide, m pnmÉEh^c sociciies, m Tndb^ 
503 j in China, 646^ in Japaru jj* 848-849 
SuJko f$Do-^-t;u)+ Empress of Japan {593- 
6z8>, 833, 899 
Subkotb {sdok'-koih), 332 
Sulciman {sd^^då-mati''), Aloslcm travcicr 
(9tfl eentuTv'), 756 
Sqltanpur <sd&l-tSn'-pdaf')+ 589 
Suniacra (sdo-ma'-cfå) + u, 6 ^ 99*, 603, 780 
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Sumcm (soo mc-ré^)* 104-105, loi^ 107, 
iqif, 21^ 22t5i, 237% 249^ 250^ 254, 

i«5». 2^5 T 17«^. ^7^1 395+ ^79 t 

W 531 h 584* ^541 

Sunimcr 741, 741 ^ 77B^, 805 

Sunrncr^ William Giahkm, 17-iB^ 2^ 

Sun woT^hip, 59, 6 o^f, m Eg>='pt, i<j6-sio, 
2li; in Babylon ja, 254; m PcT^ 3^5, 366V 

369-370, 371 ^al$o Stt jtoraOStrlaniSin); lil 

Indbkf 401^ 403 

Sun Yai-sen (s^n'-yii^-sSa'; Clitncse swan 
yun>, Pccsidcnr cf Ctiino <1866-1925), 6x6^ 

809-812, &i 3 

Sung (fliung), Chincsc censor (ca- iSoo), 
798 

Sung (staæ)^ 678-679V ^ 

Sung, Prince of (ca. 310 hjc,), 6S3 
Sung 675^ 714, 717, 755, 736, 740, 

74^p 75^1 75Jr 75 ^ 7^4+ 7?9> 7*“- 7®^. ^ 
872, 899, 904, 911 

Sung K'ang (s^ng kang) , Chincsc pacIUsc 
(ca. 3+0 685 

Sung Ping (birtg), QiinPSc phJIpSdphtr {en. 
415 BjcJ^ 679 

Sung Shan <^aii) CmDuniam) ^ 74: 

Sung yiich Ssu (c'-u-sdb), 741 
Swi^-iba (shu&)t 780 
Superior^ Lake, 10; 

Sur Das (sdbr das)i^ Indian pocc (1483- 

lJ7jK5flQ_ 

Sujai (s5&-rar') 393 

Surgery, ongins of* 8 b^ in Egypr* iSi; In 
Bdbylonk, 258; in Judeq, 331; in India, 
5311 in Ctuna* 782 
Surpa-nakha (sDor'-pa-ni-kå) p 569 
Sujya (soor'-yå), 403, 399 
Siirya Siddh^nSy 528 
Susa (soo^^)* [oj^p loS, 117, ti9p 

3T9, 283, 356*, 358, 361, 380, 384, 440, 442p 

642 

Sushruta (sd^h’'-rdo-u) ^ Tndian pKv'sickn 
(ca, 500 ®jc*), 530, 53(, J31 
Su^Lma (sob-sÆ-i^-nå) + 334 
SuiJ (s6o^-cÆ)^ Egypdan architect (ca. [400 
1^,0,), 206* 

Strirdf (soåt-riB), 407*, 418, 418^ 534 
Stttta^ PaLi form pf si/trUi q.v. 

Surrec (s(ir-ié), 48, 149, 402^ 494-496, 793 
&wadeshi (swå-da'-shi)^ 632 

Su'uraj 6 i 6 y 631 

S\%'astika p 6od 

Svt^ife; JunaEhati^ Irlah sacMsi and church- 
min (1667-1745), Il 

Su-InbumCp Algcmon Charles, Englisk poec 

(J337-1909K 195 


Swltzcrland, ■ 93, 98; 99^ 

Synge* John jM il! ingion, Irish dramads^ 
(1871-1909), 53* 

Syria, 94, 153, 1^4, 155, 160, iSI, 191+ 206, 
2i2p ii4+ 215, 222, 224, 245+ 269^ 2S6, 292, 

296-297, 299, 300, 317, 318, jitp 355, 447. 

430 

SyrianSp ZE7, 267 

^yjficww Brabmifniciim (so-ia'-ma brl- 
inan'‘-I-cujn)* 391* 

Szæchuan (sÆL-chwan'^) provinci:, 729, 749, 
779 p 786 

S^-uma Ch'icn (sop- mi clic-an'), Chinesc 
histprian (bom 145 bæ.)+ 651, 6ji, 653"r 

7*8-715 

Szuina Kuang (giiV^g), Chincsc histonan 

(fl. EP76}t 719, 726 

T 

Tj Hr^b (da shii'-uh), 665 
Tabi-utul-Enlil {ti''-bé-pb'-rool^n'-lil), King 
of Nippur, 260-261- 
Tabus (ci4iDp7:')p 69-70 

Tacitus, Cklus ComcliiKp Homan historian 
(ÉL 55-1ip)^ 378 

Ta^rt^ Aban indninafh (ta-gor*,. a-bi-nln^- 
drå-nlt)^ [ndlan amst, 619 
Tagore* Davendranach (da-TCEii'-dra-iiac)^ 
Indian reformer* 619 

Tagort^ Dwljcndranith {dwS-jcn^Hjri-tiåt), 
Indbn philpsopher, 619 
Tagorc* Cmgoncntlranath {go-gp-nen'-drå- 
nåt). Indlån artisHp 619 
Tagore^ Rabindranath (ri-bln^-dri-nåc)! 

dian poet (iBÆi- ), JSi‘> 4>J. 49J. jSit, 
619-621,621 

Tagit^, 129 

Tahiri+ ^ lo, 32, 38^ 43, 77, 107 

Tabitp (li-he-tp)^ Japanese ppct (665-^31), 

85^ 

Tai Tai (ti dzdb)^ Ctimtsc emperor (960- 
97^). 724 

Tai Tsung (tf dz^ng), Chincsc emperor 

<575. 702, 7I1 

Tai Tsung, Chkicsc empenor (976-9985,732 
Tai Xsung, Korcan cmpcror (ifch een- 

nir>'),7i* 

Tiuko (tf-kd)^, 839 

HipppljTc Adblphe (1S28-1893), 
rfcnch criric* 199^ 719 

Tai-p'ing (ti-ping) RebellSon^ 74:, 758-739^, 

805^ 5 

Taira (ri-rå) family^ 83; 

Tai-shan (tl-^an) (mountain)^ 787 
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Taj Mahal (taj^ 47iéo9-i5io, 

Takamine (u^kå-cnc-nf), Japaric$^ Scicnusr, 
^24 

Takayoshi (la-ka-yo-shc), Jnpanese paintcr 
(ca. 1010), 904 

Ta-ki (di-k 4 ), wifc of Chou Hsta (ca. 1155 

|ijc ,),645 

Ta/tf uf TFp'ffr 718 

TaJtric (nionvy>i jj8* 

Taiikota (la'-lJ-ko-ri) ^ 457^ 4J9 
Tallcyrand-Ptrigord, Charles Maurice de, 
Prince of BcnevcncOt Frtneh stacesmau 
and wli (1754-18^8)^ 151 
Tairnud (tal-mdod), j?9, 519 
Tamhura (tam-bdb*-«), 586 
Tamcrlajie <råin^-^-laiie)+ ^6y, m Tiniur-i- 
lang 

Tamil (cå'-^nill) Jai^uagc, 555^ 581 
Tamih, 446^ 490 

Taitunuz (t 11*, 117* a3.B“2j9, 
= 4^*1 313+ 34 * 

Tamura Maro Cta'-mdo-rå ma-roJi Japajicsc 
general (ca. 8(x>)^ B54 

T‘aiig (rang) D>™si>^ 702, 703^ 7^4. 

7 ^ 8 ^ 73 f. 73^, 7411. 745% 749. 751. 7 SS * 77 J- 

780 p 78tp 79f>p 797 p Soop Bjj 

"Hang ( 5 rate% 

Tangut (can'-gdoc), 761 
Tanjort (tan-jdr'), 39}, 49^1 585^ 594+ 6o=, 
610 

Totj};^ (un-ki) i aSoi 911^ 

Tmtra^ (liTi'-tråa), 518, 519, 541 

Tao (dou), 4 ^ 53 ^ 989, 781 

T^ao Qi'Jtn (dow chc-an^), Chittesc pocc 

t 3 ^ 5 ' 4 * 7 >^ 713-7*4 

'Tao Hung-ching (doti hoong jmg), Chi- 
nese writer (6111 cctiiuiyO. 7Ø2 
Taoism (dou'-ls-m) 6JI-65B, 675, 728* 7J1, 

741. 74«. 748. 754 . 78 <^ 7»7 
Tao-Tff-Chhis (dou-da-jing), 657 
Tarahijmanis, 7 
Tashfctnt (tåsh-tcntr) ^ 453 
TasmanLins, 14, 21, 74, 79 
Tara (ti-ta) Iron and Steel Company, 631 
Tatars (tar-cÉrz)^ 701^ 75<*'- 770 
Tatrooiug^ 85 

7 "jrx^'jr (tat' tv'åz) + 537-538, 539 

Taxati(m, in Sumerian in Egypi, 

114; in Judea^ j(>8; fn Persta, 363; in India, 
4^^ in Oiina, 699; iit Japan, 851-831 
Taxila Cd'-ksj 4 i), 440, 441-442. 450^ 49^% 
557 

Tayior, JMeadenes, 6oj * 


TchctMi-^-Kou3n (chc-d5'-ra-giA'an), Chi- 
nese dipJomat (ca. 1275), 604^ fej 
Tceanas,73 
Tefnut (i5^-n^t')^20i 
Tejahpala (ti'-ja-pa'-lå) Templc; 598 
Tekoschet (eS'-ko-shet), 189 
TeU-Asfiur (t)cl-a5-Tnar')t395* 
TcU-el-Aiiiarna (15141-5-1X13^-^)+ 188, 205, 
311, 111* 

Tell-cUUbaid (iel 4 l-d&b' 4 .id). 133 
Ted Halaf (téI 4 ii-laP>, iBkS 
Tcllo (tei‘io)p 131 

Telugu (ril'-HJO^oo) (dJaleetJit 458, 555 
Telugus (uibe), 495 

Temple+ 307-30^ 3*4. ^*5« 3*8, 321+ 323+ 

3:40=^ 5 ^ 7 t 35^. 335. 535 ' 557 
Ten Conimandnicnis, 312, 35i'359i^ 374 
Ten Thousand (Xenophon's), 3^ 

T^ebi (ifn-chc) + B34 

Tenchi Tenno (ten-no)^ Eanperor of Japan 

(668-070. 833. 877 

Teng Shib (tSog slu), Chincse radical (d- 
550 Bjc.)+ 651-051 
Tfl^j, 60 

TeanyMn^ Alfred, Baron, English poet 
(i(k» 9 -i^O> 49 is 550*. feo 
Tepe <^wra (ta^-pa-got'-å), 265 
Thais, Adicnian cMaorccsan (4th cenniry 
bjc,), @2 

ThaleSv Greek phUosopher and scientist 
(64€H546 BÆ,), 533, 552 
Tbanios (tha'-nios), Klng of Egypt (m^Th- 
ieaJ), 76 

T^J(a72iifop3fr+408 
Tbapsajcos (ihap''5a-ku5), 2 28 

TheLcs, 140, ijj, 153. »54. *J5t *<57t * 9 *. 

210, iij, 317% 148, 307, 314, 449 
Theodor, Pafhcj-+13 
Thcosophy+ 554*, 6i6t 
Third Dynasry (Egj-pO, 1401, 147, 1Ø5 
Thirteen, as an unluek^^ noniberp 79 
Thomas, Elbcrt, 693 ■■ 

Thoreau, Henry ITavid, Anserican. wncer 
(1817-1GØ2), 79, øji, 889 
Thoih (thoth)^ 76, 147, 179^ 199^ »3*. =77% 
33it 

Tliradanr, 494 

Thucydides, Gncck hisrorian (c2. 471-399 

BX,), 57^5, 719 

Thi]gs, 499-500 

Thumiffic (tbiiP-i™2)+ Efj'prjan artist (ca. 

1370 K.r;d+ 188, 192 

Thunnosc h King of Eg>pr <1545-1514 

B^>. *55> *5-h *85 
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Tbutmose 11^ KIng of Eg>'pt (1514-1^01)^ 

Thuntiosc III, King of Eg^^pc (H79^*447 
Ajc,)^ im, I42> 143^ J53, 1781 

181, 184, 185^ 1S8, 18^ :loj, llti^ 1JI2, 17OP 
3MV 

Thutninsc IV^ King of Eg>'pt (1410-1412 

bj:.)+ ijj 

ri6o 

Tiflirur (lya'-mk) , 135-237, 378 

Tiberius Chudius Ts^cro CBsiar, Romin en\- 

pcror (i4'37>i 

Tibet 3®^ 39^ 4|p 3*9- 401, 

449, jot, 504 506-J07, 589, 602, 606, 7^7, 

793 

TienTStn {tlnc'-sm>» 76^, 77&^ Soj 
Tiglath-Pilcscr (tjg1åtfi-pi4é'-z£r> I* KJng 
of .\ssyu^ (riij-iioa bjc.), 166-267, 
Tigiath-É^cser 111+ King of Assyria (743- 
717 BÆ-), 267+ 270 

Tigi^ (tl-gris) River, 117, nS, 119^ 124 
136, 2 s 8, 221, 165, 2S6t, i^p 736 
TUak (rlMåk)^ Bal Ganga Jhar, Indtan 
NacioTialiA leadcr (1836-19:0), 525, 631 
TirnbukeUp 3 

Tution of Athens, 173, 6S9 
Timur-i-lang (ii-intlor^-E-ling'K Turklsb 
conqueror (1336-1403)^ 463, 464, 463 
Ting (!dlng)„ Duke of Lu <C2. 500 BnC.), 66 j^ 
663 

TirLnc\’e!ty (tin-nc-vék-l!>, 436 
Tinimalai Na}‘'yak (ti-r<5&-mi-U na^-yåk), 
Prmcc uf Malfiira ti623-1659)» 6oov 602 
TinivalbveT (T;V-rob-vål''ido-vår>, Indlån 
poet (ca. 930), 5&t-38i 
Tiy <te-é) mother af AmciibotEp IV (ca. 

1400 bj:.), 168 
Tlingici, 6 

To no-Chu]o (lo-no-chdb-io), 893 
Toba So)o (to-bå så-j6>, JapanÉse painitr 
<1053-1140)+904 

Tod, Jauics, Brittsh irmy' officer and Oricn- 
talisf (1781-1833)^ 435, 492t, 496“ 

Todaiji (to-dl-jc) Tcmplc, 892, 895 
Todas, 39 

Togo, Gount Heihachlro tto-go+ hJi-hi- 
dhc-tå>, Japaoesc naval hero (1847-1934), 
919 

Togos,4: 

Totugawa (t6-kwi-g5-wå) Shognnite, S29, 
838, S44, »5^* SSJ. S35, »63, 866, 871. 

^75^ 

Tokvo (tå-kvd>, S30, 841, 847, 861, 

867p 87J, S77, 884, 886, 895, 905. 910, 914, 
919. 910% 921, 931 


Tokj'Ot Universiiy of^ 877, 926 
Tolcdo, Spain, 896 

Tolstoy, C^unr Leo Nikolaicvltch, Rusgian 
writer and reformer (1828^1910), 627, 631, 

693 

Torn /ojicf, 718. 882, $91 
Tom SaTi-yeTj 410 
Tonib of 191 

Took, in prunstive sooicdes, 12-13; P^" 

historie culnires, 93-93+ loct-ioi^ 103, 104: 
in Sumeria, 124; in Egypt, 145^ in Baby- 
Innia, 127, in India, 393, 601* 

Tophedi tco-fel), 321 
Tofj^ tcu^-jfå>, 328 

Toraniaiia (cÉvrå-ira'^-nai), Hunimb King 
(500-502) ,431 
Torre Scftifts, 83 

Tofture, in Egy^pr, i6a; in Assyria, 272, 275- 
276; in Per$ia^ 361-362, 373; in India, 483; 
in Chlna, 797 j in Japan, 850 
Toni Kojomoio (co-rdb ko-jo-md-lo), Japa- 
nesc cngTavcr (fl. 1687)^ 907^90$ 

Tosu G»n-no-kumi (tu-^ gun-nÉj-kub-nie)+ 
japanesé- painter (ca. 1250)+ 903 
Tosa SchiMjJ (of Japanesc palntlng), 843+ 
903-9D4_ 

Tosdii (td-son)^ Japanesc novdisc and poccj 
926-927 

Totemisnv, 61^1, 76-77+ 332 
Tours, 460 

^'Towers of snenet/' 372 

Toyaina, Mitsuru, Japanesc nationalist leader 
(1833- ), 923 

Tråde, in priniidvc socictits, 15-16; in pic- 
hktodc euhure^, 101; in Sunicna+ 125, 131, 
135; in Egy’pr, 135, i 5 o-e 6 ii in ^bylonia, 
128; in A^ivria, 274; in Phocnicia, 292-293: 
in judea, 3^; in Persia, 35B; in India, 400^ 
479; in Chtna, 778-779, 815; in Japan, 931 
Trajan, jManeus Ulpius, Roman emperor 

(98-117), 3^ 

T rans-Baikalia, 93^ 

Transport, in primitive socictics, 14-15; 
prenisturic cuJturcs, loi; in Sumeria, 113; 
ui Egvpt, 160; in Babylonla, 217; in ^loc- 
nicia, 192-293; tn Rersta, 338; In ]ndli+ 400, 
44+"445i 4791 in Chirta, 778; m Japan, 92oti 

Trans-Siberian Raiiroad^ 931 
Travancore (tra'-vin-kor^), 456 
Trebizond (treb'^-^dnd'), 766 
THbc, the+ 21 

Trichinnpoly (tTr-cliT-ncip^Ho-Ii), 393, 601 
Trubrland Islanders, 31, 54 
Troubadours, 177 
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Troy, 107, ^15 

Ts'ai Lun (isi Idbn), luv tmor of papcr (ca. 

7-7-7^® 

Tsent Ts'ui (diGrtg csim), Confuclan dts- 

clplt {ci. 4 po Bx:.), 66 ^ 

Ts^i tstaie)^ Ch'i (starc) 

Ts'i, Duke of+ see Chip Duk^ of 
Tsin^ Sif Ctiln 

Tsirig'tao <chTiig dow>^ ^J9*+ 9^9 
Tsosi (iso-a)« Chinne general (ca. 74®)' 7^S 
TsQ-cbiijm (dzd jwan)^ 71^^ 7SJ 
Tsu Ch'ung-chih (dzdo ch^ng-jO* Oitncse 
macticnudciaii (439-501} + jBi 
Tstjii3yn$hi (t5oo-nå-yosliH£) t Japancsc sho-^ 
Sun {b( 1 $o-i 799 )^ ^145 

Tsurayaki (ts<S>-rii-ya'k£) 1, J^panese poet 
(S^^-94i6>^ 3 jS+ B63, 878^79 
Tsvshima (rsoo-sbc-må), 919 
Tsze-kung (tsd-kd&ng), Confi*cian disciple 
(ca. 500 Bx.>p ^64^ 6tf6, d70fc 671-571 
Tsze-loo (tsu-ldo), Confucianc disciplt {a. 

500 Hjt)^ 661, 663+ 664+ 666p 669 
Tuaregs, 46, 47 

Tu Fu (doo fdb}, Chinese poet (711-770)1 

707.71^.7^4-717-747 

Tukaram (too-kå-ramO Indlån poet (iSoS- 

1649),5II * 

Tiilsi Daa (tool^sé das), lodliin pO€t 
1624),581 

Tung Cho (tdong jo), Bo:Ecr gertraJ^ 746 
Tungahadra (rdon'-^-bå'-dri) River^ 457 

'Fiifigchow (tdong-jd), $på* 

Tungus* it 

Tun-huang (euoh hwangp} 7x8 
T unis» 94 

Turgtnicv', Ivaru Rosstan novtlisc and dn- 
matot (1818^1883)^ 687 
Tuiin MiiSLteiTÉ, i 38 

Turkestan* 108, 140, 506, 571, 594, 60^ 641, 

718, 719, 739, 74U 7iS7, 779, 902 
Turkey, 703 

Turks, X4‘', IJ4, 2B6tt J62, 45a, +59. 

Tuienklunnnn (tdot''-angk-a''-rtién), Kmg of 
Egv'pi (1360-1350 bjc-L 141, 155* 191. iij 
Tutenkhaion (looc-tci-khl'-ton), Sf^ Tuten- 
khampn 

Twcifth D^TListj'' (FgyptJr ^^5. ^®7 
Tv.xnt)"-one Demands« Si|, g;8-9i9 
Twentj'-scoond Dynasiy' (Egj pt,) 185 
Twoshiri (tv^åsh^’ifi), 491 
T ycoow, S39 

T)tt (eJr), 1*6^ 327, 21S« 291, 29S> 30?, 

306, 30a, 3t7, 388« 324, 337, 384 


T"zu Hsi (rz-Qi she), Chlncse dowsgtr cm- 
prtss (8334-1908), 782, 806-808^ 810 

U 

Udjupar (do-di-pdor), 393, 475 
Udayana (6&-d3'-ya'nå), Indbn .scitncia 

(ca. 973 >p ^29 

Uganda« 45 

Uimala-KIiri {do-c"-ma 4 i-k 5 r-rÆ}, Buddhist 
saijir,747 

tJijain Cooj-jiiiOt 4^<t JS 7 « 57 J 

UJdyoye (d&-kj-y6-yc> engravers, 907, 908, 

980 

UlvTscs, 570 

Uma (d 5 '-nia>, aspe« of KalL J09 
Uma no-Kami (mi-ma-no-ki-fne), 884 
Utigur {don--gd&c), 765 
Unteed FrovLacfis, 486! 

Unked States, 93« 391, 444-445* 737 * 

808, 809, 813, 815, 829, S35, 898, 985, 987*, 

918, 928, 929-93^1 9 J»t 93--933 
United Siaics Amy Aledical Ckirps, 9x5 
Urtitfid Sraces Bureau of Standards, 400 
Unkei (don-ka), Japanese woodcarver 
(1180-8220}, 697" 

Unlouchables^ jec Outeasfes 
Upanlshads (do-pan-i-shitk), 58, 391, 4(14, 
407^ 4 ® 9 p 4 H^ 4 *}k 4 ** 5 ^ 417. 419. 47 °* 54 ^t 
545- 54 ^ y47t S 5 i% 554 - 5 ^ 5 *^* 57 b 690 
Ur <oor> 103, 118, 119, 120, 122-123, J32, 

135-134^ W Ji 5 -= 34 . 3 ™* 595 , 
Uramt (cM^rar'-rdo), 287; ree Amicnb 

Urdu (i^r^-ddo), 555 

Ur-engur (oeir-en*-goor) > King of Ur (ea. 

2450 fcL), 8ia-8 23, 127, 135 
Urfe, Honoré d\ Fmick novdlsr (8568- 
1626)« 7 j6‘ 

Urga (dor^gi), 931 

Urub (u-ii*-3)| Hlrtitc general (ta. 900 
*Æ>, 305 

Ur-nlna (dor-nc-n^i), King of Lagash C31P0 
Bx.), 133 

Uruguay, 952 

Uruk (dqr'nsr&t), llfi, 189, l=®. 113 . ^ 17 . 134 . 
Z50, 251, 251, 253 

Urukagtna (dor-dbk-^-je'-na?), King of 
UgasSi ica. 2900 bx,), iio- 818, laSp 129 
Univcla (<ibr-dn-va*^-la} p 426 
Unashi (dbr-våsh^-c 3 , jn 
Ushas (uo'-sJidz), 40j 

Ussher, James, Archbisbnp of Armagb and 
biblical chronokiger <i 5 r 38 -i 656 ), 300 
Ussuri, (obs-sdor'-c) ^.1^ t-r. Sod 
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Ut3TTiaf]p (w-tå-Tna-ro), Japanesc cngriiv^cr 

(j75j-ilij6),9oS 
U'^h (fi£-£a>^ 69, 513 

V 

V^ccinatitwi, 53 ^^5 

V^achaspau (viL^-chås-pa’-tj), tndbn ^icnd^ 
(850)^^29 

\^adnagar Cvid-ni'-gir) ^ 599 
Vaghbici (%^lg'-bhå-tå>, Indian ircdÉcaL 
wrircr {ca. 6ij)^ jio 
Vaishali (vr’^hå-IÉ}, 419, 451 
Vaijhcshiira (vi-sbi'-ihT-lkå) phttosophy, 318* 

53d 

V'^aishnavirtS (vish^-iii-vitz) ^ y*8j 398^ 1S06 
VaB^'as (vi'-shvas>t 487^ 623, 678 
V'ajjiajis {va'-j^-ins) p 39B 
Valley of [hc Kings; 154 
Valm«ki (%Til^'niC’kr) ^ Indiaii poet (ca- iwj 
5^7, 570 

Vansprattha Cvå-ni-prås'-Tå), J12 
V'andainmCp Dominiquc-Rcnc, Frcncti gen¬ 
eral <1770-1830), 4^ 

Vamhamihira (va-ra'-hå-mr-bl-ra), tudkn 
a^trunoiiicr (503^587)^ 45^ p 5^^ 

Vartina (viVr56-ni>, løjp 397ti^ 401, 403-404 
Vasanci (vå-sin'^-tc), 501 
Vashubandu Cvåsh-db-band'-do), Biiddhisc 
commentator (ca. 310-380}» 431 
Vatsyayaria Cvir-sya^-yå-ni}p 490 
V^ayu {va^-yQO>p 402 

Vedanta (vi-dan'-ii) phno!ajphy+ 341 p 346- 
55 ^- 55 ^- 5 J+. liiS. 731 
Tedof (vå^-dåz), 365*p j&k 4t>i« 4^*3^ 
406^409, 4t<S, 419* 420, 453. 4^S5. 493t 

305. 107, 511. f23. 534, 535. 54 ^^ 54 ^- SSh 

557' 5<Ss*. 5^5. 57»n 57^i 5^ 

Veddabs (vÉd'-dii), 14+ ti. 56 

Vedie (vcd'-Ik) Age, 397-39B» 399. 4°*^ 

493 p 494+ 49 Ji 5=4. 530. 

Vegeration ritc^ 65 

Vcwsquez dc Silva, Diego Rodr^uez^ Span- 
hh patnter Ci5^ii5*5o.) 910 
Vcrriaiia (Tré-ma^-na), tndkn poet {i7th 
cenrur^')^ 513-524 

VendtJad (vHi'-dl-dad), 

VrnttEutla^ 99* 

Vemccp 2, 479, 640, 753. 7150, 765p 769, 776 

Venus, 60, 135^ 13S, 155 

Venus (planet), 257 

Vcmiltcs, 704*+ 835 

Victoria (AusrraJia}, 50 

Victoria Insticutc, Madras, 585 

Vidarbtu (vF-dår'-baJt 517 


V'idchas (vj-da^'-biz) ^ 533+ 567 
Vijayanagar <vé-Ji-yå-ni''-gir) (city), 456, 

457-458,459 

V^iayana^ (scate)^ 45^59^ 477tt 495. 
Vikrainaditya Chalukv'a (vMiråEn-a''-dtE'ya 
cbaMdok-ya)^ Ring of Magadha (1076- 

iiztf), 437% 6&1 

Vikrarnaditya: Cupta (vT-krajn-a'-dIt->"a 
gÆp'-tå>, Kiog of Magadha (3S0-413), 
45if 4?®^ 57^ 

Vimala (vi'-ioa-la) Ttmple, 598^599 
(vé-na'>, j36 
Fffldyj (vl'-nå-yå>j 418* 

Vmaya Fitaka^ 589 

Vinci, Lctinardo da, ItaJian artisr (1452- 

97. 181, 5^, 59(x 75^ 905, 91: 
VirgTfiltyp in priniitivc societies^ 45-4^ 
Vlrocona (s^é-ro-ka'-nå), 416 
Vinipaksha (vi-^'-pak-sha) Tcmple, 6 oj 
Vishrm Cvifih'^-noo)^ 402, 413*, 458, ^06, 307t 
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Ci£Tnl-^-v'cS^'-ti)t 35^^i 357^ 3^ 

^es-jtid, 37^* 374 . } 7 ^ ^ 

Zen^oJfo Hskccji {MiT’-g^rti hu-Mn)^ 

ncjje pocicr (diet! 1^5^), 901 
ZcrKJ, Grcck philosoptitr (cel. 3i42-27& bæ,), 

5^3 

Zephsriah (jscf-i-ni'-i), Hcbrcw propbct 

(Cfl. 6 iQ BjC.)^ 14 S* 

TenibJwlMil (zer-yb*^^bcl). Hcbttw pnnce 
({L 510 bæ)p 527 


Xeus 6 cn _ 

ZiggiinatB (zi^-gipo-ratz), 

jEopJiar (ziV-HrK 344 « . 

Zoroiisrer (zo'-rfi-is'-tqr)^ f« Zirathijstra 

ZortKasirianisnti, jyii 354^ '■3^4'37^> ^74i 

4691^ 471, Jt>3* , 

Zoser (zp'-ser), KLng lif Eg>"p^ ^csu 3150 

BÆ>, 147+ 1^1 

Zulus, 4fli 57 


errata 

Page 69, line 22: for Uzz^ah^ read XJz7-3h^ 

Page 115* sccofid column: for Caiiiby5£:s 11, read Cambyses^ 

Paffe i47t Une io: for Sakkanih„ read Sakkara. ^ j j 

Page 19«, lines 7 and 8: for Lach of thc constcUations was a god, read 

Constclladons and stars migbr be gods. 

Page 102, line 15: for /fj, read ks* 

Page 149, line 20: for old Persian, read Old Persian. 

Paec 245, footnore, line 4: for Fsahm^ read l^ialms. 

Page 365, third foornote. Usr line: for Vologesos I, a Persian king> 

Vologesus V,. a Pardiian kirig. t j n 

Paee 380, Jine 15: for thc tvvo Artaxcrxes, r^d ArtMCrites I and II. 

Paec 38U, sccond column, last line; for Trail, read 

Page 598, line 5 from bottom: for Raniayana, read RarttayaTia. 

Page 407, line 16: f ot Bible, read Bible. 

Paee 408, line 7: for Pw/mr, read Psalms. ^ 

Palc 453, line 2 from bottom: for Chang-an, read Ch atig-an. 

Page 46j, line zj: for Delautabad, read Daulatabad. 

l4e48t,linc 8 from bottom: for Anquctil Duperron, read Anqiietil- 

Duperron. 

Page 501, line 13: for took a, read took on 

Piiec tit, line 9; for Eedetiastes ,read Ecclcsta^«- 

Page 518, line id: for Kazisbitabi, read KsashitabL 

PiUTC Cl 2. line 14: for Esdale, read Esdaile. 

Pa|e53z,linc 8 from bottom: for Harun-al-ftaslud, read Haroun-aJ- 

Rashid. ^ 

Paoe‘■td. line 10: fO'rLcibmz,rcadLcibnit7.. , 

Palc til, second footnote. line 1: for Brahmacaria, read 
Page iSoS, line 3 from bottom: for ac iMadrid, read ncatiMadn . 

Paffe 500, second footnotCY line 1: for Sir^ read Lord. 

Page 610, line 3 from bottom: for Bhuvancshwar, read Bhuvaneshwara. 

Page d37, first column; for Jenghiz, read Genghis* 

Page 701, line (3: for Hiung-nu, read Hsiung-nu. 

PaL 835, line 6; for Sanciomo .Minamoto, read Minamoto Sanetomo- 

Page 881, line i and mf™: for bokka, read bokku. 

Page 891, line 18: for Jancscsc,rcad Japancse, 
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A NOTE ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Will Dunnit 'mas bom in tSS^ at North Adarnst 
Alass, reoeived bh education in tbe Catbolie parochtal 
schools of North Adamsf Aiass.^ and Keamey^ N. /.; at 
St. Feteres (Jesuit) Collegey Jersey City; a?fd at Coiumbk 
Vniversityf Ne^eo ¥ork. For a smmner he served as cub 
reporter on the Nevj York Jonmaly m t$oj; but finding 
thc ivork too exciting for his temperameitt he contented 
hhmelf 'ushb teacbing Latin, Frencb„ Etiglhh and other 
subjects at Seton Haii College, South OrangOt N. }. 
(tyaf-ti). He entered the semhtary there in ipop, but 
voithdrevo in ip/t, for reasons luhich he has described in 
bh book, TiuNSinos'. He passed from a sem'mary to tbe 
radical circies m New York, and becaone the teacber of 
the Fener School (rpn^iy),an experhnent ht iibertarian 
edueation. In i y 12 he toured Europe at tbe expense of 
Alden Freeman, leho had befriended hhn and had under- 
taken te broaden hh horders. In i$t^ he gave hrmself 
over to graduate studies at Colurnbia Vniversity, special- 
tzhig ht biology under Morgan and Calkms, and in phi- 
losophy under Woodbridge ojid Dewey. He received tbe 
Fb,D. degree there m ipty, and taught philosophy at 
Cahmibia Vnhersity for one year. In he began, 
hi a Presbyterian church at Fourteenth Street and Second 
Avenue, Nevi York, those iectures on the bhtory of 
philosophy and literature aiibich prepared hhn for the 

STORY OK PHILOSOPHY and THE STORY OF CIVILIZATIOX; 

for his audievces there veere mostly •workmpnen and 
leonien, mho demand ed c ompi etc clarity, and some con- 
temporary signtficance to all historical material constd- 


ered 'worthy of swdy. In tg2i he orgnnked the Labor 
Te7nplt: School, 'which becmie one of the jnast successfut 
of Tecent expermicnty in adidt education, He retircd in 
1^2^ to devote bimyelf to the story of cevelization. He 
toured Eitrope again rn 'wcnt around the 'world for 
d ^udy of Egypty the Near Eastf India^ China and Japan 
rn ty jo; and drcled the globe agam in t $32 to visk Japans 
Manchuriat Siberia and Russia. Durhig the next pve years 
he bopes to speud a year in Greece and Italy in prepara- 
tion for the second vobtuie of the jnroaY of civilizatiox. 
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